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A    DEMONSTRATION    OF    WIRELESS    TELEPHONY    AT    THE    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Photograph  by  Central  News.    Sec  article  on  "  The  Wireless  Tele^'hone"  on  page  16  of  this  Qiamber. 


'  T  wonder  what's  happening,'  said  Agatha,  nodding  down  at  the  gateway.     •  Can  they  get  out  another  way  ? ' " 


WE    ARE    SEVEN 

By   DORNFORD    YATES 

AiftJior  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne ^ 
Illustrated    by    Norah    SchUgel 


''     A    S  I  have  frequently  observed,"  said 

J\      Berry,  "  your  education  has  been 

neglected.     I'm  not  i)laming  those 

responsible.     Yout  instruction  must  have 

been  a  thankless  task." 

*'  I  should  think  the  masters  who  taught 

you  enjoyed  their  holidays." 

1920.     No.  306.  3 


Such  a  reply  from  Jill  was  like  a 
sudden  snowstorm  in  June,  and  Berry, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  drinking,  choked 
with  surprise.  When  he  had  recovered  his 
breath— 

"  You  rude  child,"  he  said.  "  My  prizes 
are  among  my  most  cherished  possessions. 'j      /: 
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"  Where  d'you  keep  them  ?  " — sus- 
piciously. 

''  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit,"  was  the 
reply.  "  When  I  die  I  shall  leave  them  to 
the  Wallace  Collection.  The  shoes  I  wore 
at  the  first  night  of  Buzz-Buzz  are  already 
promised  to  the  Imperial  Institute." 

"  When  you've  quite  finished,"  said 
Daphne,  "  I'll  suggest  that  we  go  up  for 
the  day  on  Friday.  I  don't  mean  to-morrow, 
but  the  one  after.     " 

"  It's  a  little  early  in  the  year,"  said  I. 
''  All  the  same,  there's  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  go  up  again  later  on.  It's  always 
open." 

"  If  the  weather  holds,"  said  Jonah,  "  it 
will  be  looking  wonderful." 

Oxford.  Some  reference  had  been  made 
to  the  city  while  we  sat  at  dessert,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  banana  Jill  had  confessed 
that  she  had  never  been  there.  The  rest  of 
us  knew  the  place  well.  Berry  had  been 
at  Magdalen,  Jonah  at  New  College,  and  I 
had  fleeted  four  fat  years  carelessly  as  a 
member  of  "  The  House."  But,  while  my 
sister  had  spent  many  hours  there  during 
my  residence,  Jill  had  not  once  visited 
her  brother — largely,  no  doubt,  because 
there  was  a  disparity  of  six  years,  in  her 
'  favour,  between  their  ages. 

"  I  warn  you,"  said  Berry,  ''  that  I  may 
break  down.  My  return  to  the  haunts  of 
early  innocence  may  be  too  much  for  me. 
Yes,"  he  added,  "  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 
surprised  if  I  were  to  beat  my  breast  some- 
where near  the  Martyrs'  Memorial." 

"  An  appropriate  locality,"  said  Jonah. 
**  If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  for  a 
crime  committed  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  that  monument  that  you  were  irrevocably 
sent  down." 

Berry  selected  a  cigar  before  replying. 
Then— 

"  Only  a  malignant  reptile  would  refer 
to  that  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  was  not 
my  fault  that  the  animal  which  I  employed 
exceeded  its  instructions  and,  as  it  were, 
pushed  on  after  attaining  its  objective." 

"  You  expected  it  to  consolidate  the 
position  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  Precisely.  To  dig  itself  in.  It  was  like 
this.  It  was  expedient — no  matter  why — 
that  a  large  boar  should  be  introduced  into 
Balliol  College  shortly  before  ten  p.m.  A 
gigantic  specimen  was  accordingly  pro- 
cured and  brought  to  the  Broad  Street 
entrance  in  a  hansom  cab.  It  was  then 
induced  to  take  up  a  position  commanding 
the  wicket-door.    The  juxtaposition,  of  two 


hurdles,  held  in  place  by  my  subordinates, 
frustrated  any  attempt  at  untimely  evacua- 
tion. At  a  given  signal  the  customary  kick 
was  administered  to  the  gate,  indicating 
that  some  person  or  persons  sought  admis- 
sion to  the  foundation.  Unhesitatingly  the 
porter  responded  to  the  summons.  The 
wicket  was  opened,  and  the  pig  passed  in." 

''I  think  it  was  very  cruel,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  her  husband.  ''  There 
was  more  succulent  grass  upon  the  lawns 
of  Balliol  than  was  dreamt  of  in  its  ferocity. 
To  continue.  My  mission  accomplished,  I 
entered  the  hansom  and  drove  to  the  Club. 
It  was  during  an  unfortunate  altercation 
with  the  cabman,  who  demanded  an 
unreasonably  exorbitant  sum  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  pig,  that  I  was  accosted  by 
a  proctor  for  being  gownless.  The  cab  was 
still  redolent  of  its  late  occupant,  and, 
although  nothing  was  said  at  the  time, 
it  was  this  which  afterwards  led  the 
authorities  to  suspect  my  complicity. 
Even  so,  nothing  would  have  been  said 
but  for  a  most  distressing  development. 

''  I  had  expected  that  the  pig  would 
confine  its  attention  to  the  quadrangles  and 
gardens  and  to  startling  such  members  of 
the  college  as  happened  casually  to 
encounter  it.  Fate,  however,  decreed 
otherwise.  It  appears  that  the  creature's 
admission  coincided  with  the  opening  of  a 
door  which  led  directly  into  the  Senior 
Common  Room,  where  the  Master  and 
Fellows  were  still  discussing  classical  criti- 
cism and  some  '34  port.  Attracted  by  the 
shaft  of  light  and  the  mellow  atmosphere 
of  good  cheer  and  hilarity  which  streamed 
into  the  comparative  gloom  of  the  quad- 
rangle, the  pig  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
doorway,  and  a  moment  later  the  exclusive 
circle  was  enriched  by  the  presence  of  this 
simple  and  unaffected  guest.  The  details 
of  what  followed  have  never  transpired,  but 
from  the  Senior  Proctor's  demeanour  at  a 
subsequent  interview,  and  the  amount  of 
the  bill  for  damage  which  I  was  requested 
to  pay,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pig 
must  have  been,  a  confirmed  Bolshevist." 

"  I  hope  you  apologised  to  the  Master." 

"  I  did.  I  received  in  reply  a  letter  which 
I  shall  always  value.   It  ran  as  follows  : — 

Sir, 

I  beg  that  you  will  think  no  more  of  the 
matter.  Youth  must  be  served.  Many  years 
ago  I  assisted  your  father  in  a  somewhat 
similar  enterprise.  Till  the  other  evening  I 
had  always  believed  that  the  havoc  provoked 
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by  the  introduction  of  a  dancing  hear  into  a 
concert-room  could  not  he  surpassed,  I  am 
now  less  certain. 

Yoiirs  very  faithfully, 


^'  I  think,"  said  Jill,  "  he  was  very  for- 
giving." 

"  It  was  deep,"  said  Berry,  "  calling  to 
deep.  By  the  way,  you'll  all  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  I  have  received  peremptory  in- 
structions '  within  one  week  to  abolish  the 
existing  number  by  which  this  house  is 
distinguished,  and  to  mark  or  affix  on  some 
conspicuous  part  thereof  a  new  number, 
and  to  renew  the  same  as  often  as  it  is 
obliterated  or  defaced.'    Selah." 

"  Whatever,"  said  Daphne,  "  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Sorry,"  said  Berry.  "  Let  me  put  it 
another  way.  Some  genii,  masquerading 
as  officials,  have  got  a  move  on.  Snuffing 
the  air  of  'Reconstruction,'  they  have  realised 
with  a  shock  that  the  numbers  of  the 
houses  in  this  street  have  not  been  changed 
for  over  half  a  century.  Thirstily  they  have 
determined  to  repair  the  omission.  We've 
always  been  '  38.'  In  a  few  days,  with 
apologies  to  Wordsworth,  we  shall  be  '7.' 
A  solemn  thought." 

"  But  can  we  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  In  that  case  somebody  else 
will  obliterate  the  existing  number,  and  I 
shall  be  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace." 

"  It's  outrageous,"  said  Daphne.  "  It'll 
cause  endless  confusion,  and  think  of  all 
our  notepaper  and  cards.  All  the  dies  will 
have  to  be  scrapped  and  new  ones  cut." 

"  Go  easy,"  said  I.  "  After  a  decent 
interval  they'll  alter  the  name  of  the  street. 
Many  people  feel  that  The  Quadrant  should 
be  renamed  '  The  Salient,'  and  Piccadilly 
'  High  Street.'    I'm  all  for  Progress." 

^'  Is  this  renumbering  stunt  a  fact  ?  " 
said  Jonah     "  Or  are  you  just  being  funny?" 

"  It's  a  poisonous  but  copper-bottomed 
fact,"  said  Berry.  "  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  pay  rates  and  taxes  for.  Give  me 
Germany." 

"  Can't  we  refuse  ?  " 

*'  I've  rung  up  Merry  and  Merry, 
and  they've  looked  up  the  law,  and  say 
there's  no  appeal.  We  are  at  the  mercy 
of  some  official  who  came  out  top  in  algebra 
m  '64  and  has  never  .recovered.  Let  us  be 
thankful  it  wasn't  geography.  Otherwise 
we  should  be  required  to  name  this  house 
'  Sea  View  '  or  '  Clovelly.'     Permit  me  to 


remark  that  the  port  has  now  remained 
opposite  you  for  exactly  four  minutes 
of  time,  for  three  of  which  my  goblet  has 
been  empty." 

''  I  think  it's  cruel,"  said  Jill,  passing 
on  the  decanter.     "  I  think " 

"  Hush,"  said  Berry.  "  That  wonderful 
organ  my  brain  is  working."  Rapidly  he 
began  to  write  upon  the  back  of  a  menu. 
''  We  must  inform  the  world  through  the 
m^edium  of  the  Press.  An  attractive 
paragraph  must  appear  in  The  Times. 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  an 
epitaph  ?  Ply  me  with  wine,  child.  The 
sage  is  in  labour  with  a  song."  Jill  filled 
his  glass  and  he  drank.  "  Another  in- 
stant, and  you  shall  hear  the  deathless 
words.  I  always  felt  I  should  be  buried 
in  the  Abbey.  Anybody  give  me  a  rhyme 
for  '  bilge  '  ?  No,  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
have  ingeniously  circumvented  the  crisis." 

He  added  one  line,  held  the  card  at  arm's 
length,  regarded  it-  as  a  painter  a  canvas, 
sighed,  and  began  to  read. 

A  painful  tale  I  must  relate. 
We  used  to  live  at  thirty-eight, 
But,  as  we  hope  to  go  to  heaven, 
We've  come  to  live  at  number  seim}. 
Now,  if  we'd  lived  at  number  nine, 
Fd  got  a  simply  priceless  line— 
I  didn't  want  to  drag  in  heaven, 
But  nothing  else  will  rhyme  with  seven. 

*'  Soldier,  mountebank,  and  rhymester 
too  !  "  said  Jonah.  "  And  yet  we  breathe 
the  same  air." 

"  I  admit  it's  strange,"  said  my  brother- 
in-law.  "  But  it  was  foretold  by  my  pre- 
decessor. I  think  you'll  find  the  prophecy 
in  Henry  the  Fifth.  '  And  wholesome  berries 
thrive  and  ripen  best,  Neighboured  by 
fruit  of  baser  quality.'  My  game,  I  think. 
What  ?  " 

'/{  •»  *  'X-  * 

As  was  fitting,  St.  George's  Day  dawned 
fair  and  cloudless.  Her  passionate  weeping 
of  the  day  before  dismissed,  A'pril  was 
smiHng — shyly  at  first,  as  if  uncertain 
that  her  recent  waywardness  had  been 
forgiven,  and  by  and  by  so  bravely  that 
all  the  sweet  o'  the  year  rose  up  out  of  the 
snowy  orchards,  dewy  and  odorous,  danced 
in  the  gleaming  meadows  and  hung, 
glowing  and  breathless,  in  every  swaying 
nursery  that  Spring  had  once  more  built 
upon  the  patient  trees. 

The  Rolls  sailed  through  the  country, 
proudly  indifferent  to  hill  or  dale,  melting 
the  leagues  to  miles  with  such  swift  deadliness 
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To  Berry's  repeated  uominal  exhortations  we  paid  not  the  sli.s^htest  attention/ 


as  made  you  sorry  for  the  lean  old  road 
that  once  had  been  so  much  to  reckon  with. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  communicating 
this  Quixotic  reflection  to  Agatha  Deriot, 
who  was  seated  in  front  between  Jill  and 
myself,  when  there  fell  upon  my  reluctant 
ears  that  heavy  sigh  which  only  an  expiring 
tire  can  heave.  As  I  slowed  up,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  puissance  of  the  roads  of 
England  was  still  considerable. 

''  Which  is  it  ?  "  said  Agatha. 

"  Off  hind,  I  fancy."  We  ware  in  the 
midst  of  a  pleasant  beechwood,  and  I 
pulled  in  to  the  side  of  the  road  with  a 
grunt.  "If  it  had  to  be,  it  might  have 
happened  in  a  less  pleasing  locality." 


''  I  gather,"  said  Berry's  voice,  ''  I 
gather  that  something  untoward  has  be- 
fallen the  automobile.  Should  I  be  wrong, 
correct  me  and  explain  the  stoppage." 

''  With  that  singular  clarity  of  intellect 
which  never  fails  to  recognise  the  obvious, 
you  have  correctly  diagnosed  the  case. 
We  have  picked  up  a  puncture." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Berry.  *'  I 
always  let  them  He.  I  did  gather  a  bunch 
of  bursts  once,  but " 

"  Sorry,"  said  I.  "I  forgot  how  near 
we  were  to  Oxford.  What  I  meant  was 
that  some  hostile  body  of  a  sharp  nature 
had  penetrated  a  tire,  thus  untimely 
releasing  the  air  hitherto  therein  confined." 


:%p*A'^\t&.^0^* 


'•Seizing  Agatha  by  the  arm,  I  .  .  .  hurried  her  in  the  direction  of  the  gate  .  .  .  SinnjlLaueously  Jonah  wheeled 

right  about  and,  apparently  imparting  information  of  a  startling  character  concerning  the  east  front  of  Braseuose 

to  his  sister  and  cousin,  began  to  hustle  them  towards  the  entrance. 


"  Thank  you/'  said  Berry.  "  Experience 
leads  me  to  anticipate  a  slight  delay,  the 
while  you  effect  the  necessary  repairs. 
I  shall  therefore  compose  myself  to  slumber 
and  meditation.  Possibly  I  shall  toy  with 
a  cigarette.     Possibly — ^-" 

"  Your  programme  will,  I  fear,  miscarry 
for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first 
place,  you're  sitting  on  the  jack.  In  the 
second  place^  clumsy  fool  though  you  are, 
Jonah  can  change  the  wheel  quigker  if  you 
help  him."  With  that  I  cHmbed  out  of 
the  driver's  seat  and  Kghted  a  cigarette. 
"Who,"  I  added,  'Svill  comejor  a  little 
walk  ?  " 

.  I'm  coming,"  said  Daphne,  setting 
aside  the  rug  and  rising  from  her  seat 
between  Jonah  and  her  husband. 


''  I  forbid  you,"  said  the  latter,  "  to 
consort  with  that  blasphemous  viper." 

My  sister  leaned  down  and  kissed  him. 

"  A  little  gentle  exercise,"  she  said, 
"  will  do  you  good.  I  expect  it'll  make  you 
hot,  so  take  your  coat  off.  Then  you'll 
have  something  to  put  on  again." 

Coldly  Berry  regarded  her. 

''  How  long,"  he  said,  "  did  it  take  you 
to  work  that  out  ?  " 

As  we  strolled  down  the  sun-fiecked  road 
in  the  wake  of  Miss  Deriot  and  Jill,  I  turned 
and  looked  back  at  the  car.  Something 
was  squatting  on  the  tarmac  close  to  the 
petrol  tank.  The  fact  that  Jonah  was 
unstrapping  a  spare  wheel  suggested  that 
my  brother-in-law  was  taking  exercise  .  .  . 

My   sister   slid   an    arm   through    mine, 
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and  we  walked  idly  on.  The  road  curled 
out  of  the  wood  into  the  unchecked  sun- 
light, rising  to  where  its  flashing  hedgerows 
fell  back  ten  paces  each,  leaving  a  fair 
green  ride  on  either  side  of  the  highway. 
Here  jacketed  elms  made  up  a  stately 
colonnade,  ready  to  nod  their  gay  green 
crests  at  each  stray  zephyr's  touch,  and 
throwing  broad  equidistant  bars  of  shadow 
across  the  fresh  turf  and  the  still  moist 
ribbon  of  metalling  beyond.  Two  piles 
of  stones  lay  heaped  upon  the  sward,  and, 
as  we  drew  near,  we  heard  the  busy  chink 
of  a  stone-breaker's  hammer,  a  melodious 
sound  that  fitted  both  morning  and  venue 
to  perfection.  Again  I  fell  to  thinking 
on  the  old  coach  road  ... 

The  stone-breaker  was  an  old,  old  man, 
but  the  tone  in  which  he  gave  us  "  Good 
day  "  was  blithe  and  good  to  hear,  while 
he  looked  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

*'  You  work  very  fast,"  said  I,  as  he 
reached  for  a  mammoth  flint. 

''  Aye,"  he  said.  "  But  it  come  easy,  sir, 
after  so  many  year." 

"  Have  you  always  done  this  ?  "  said 
Daphne. 

The  old  fellow  plucked  the  gauze  from 
his  brow  and  touched  his  battered  hat. 

"  Naught  else,  m'm.  Nine-and-seventy 
year  come  Michaelmas  I've  kep'  the  Oxford 
road.   An'  me  father  before  me." 

''  That's  a  wonderful  record,"  said  I 
amazedly.  "  And  you  carry  your  years 
well." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  There's  a  many  as 
tells  me  that.  I'll  be  ninety-one  in  the  month 
o'  June.  An'  can't  write  me  own  name, 
sir." 

"  That's  no  shame,"  said  I.  "  Tell  me, 
you  must  remember  the  coaches." 

"  That  do  I.  They  was  took  of!  my  road 
just  afore  I  started  breakin'  meself,  but 
long  afore  that  I  used  to  bring  me  father 
'is  dinner,  an'  I  remember  them  well.  Many 
a  time  I've  watched  the  *  Tantivy  '  go  by, 
an'  Muster  Cracknell  drivin'.  Always  nodded 
to  father,  'e  did,  an'  passed  the  time  o'  day. 
An'  father,  'e'd  wave  'is  'ammer,  an'  call  me 
an'  tell  me  'is  name,  an'  what  a  fine  coach- 
man 'e  were.  'Twas  a  Birmin'ham  coach, 
the  *  Tantivy,'  but  Muster  Cracknell  used 
to  'and  over  at  Oxford.  London  to  Oxford 
was  'is  stretch,  sir.   An'  back." 

"  Isn't  that  wonderful  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

Agatha  and  Jill,  who  had  joined  us, 
agreed  in  awe-struck  whispers. 

The  old  fellow  laughed. 

*' I've  seen  the  coaches,  m'm,  and  I've 


seen  the  motors,  an'  they  can't  neither  of 
them  do  without  the  road,  m'm.  As  it 
was  in  the  beginnin',  so  ever  it  shall  be. 
Soon  I'll  pass,  but  the  road'U  go  on,  an' 
others '11  break  for  'er.  For  she  must  needs 
be  patched,  you  know,  m'm,  she  must 
needs  be  patched.  ..."  s 

We  gave  him  money,  and  he  rose  and 
uncovered  and  pulled  his  white  forelock 
with  the  antique  courtesy  of  his  class.  As 
we  turned  away,  I  pinched  Daphne's  arm. 

"  I'll  bet  no  man's  ever  done  that  to  you 
before." 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  It  was  very  nice  of 
him." 

"  What  would  you  call  him  ?  "  said  Jill. 
"  A  stone-breaker  ?  " 

I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

*'  I  suppose  so.     Or  roadman." 

"  I  know,"  said  Agatha  softly.  "  He's 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Eoad." 

"  Good  for  you,"  said  I.  ''  The  title 
never  became  a  highwayman  one  half  so 
well." 

As  I  spoke,  the  Eolls  stole  up  alongside. 
We  climbed  in,  Jill  and  I  sitting  behind  for 
a  change.  With  a  foot  on  the  step.  Daphne 
looked  at  her  husband. 

"  Did  you  get  very  hot  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  did,"  said  Berry.  "  Every  pore  in  my 
body  has  been  in  action.  I  always  think  it's 
so  nice  to  start  a  day  like  that." 

"  How  would  you  hke  to  break  stones," 
said  I,  "  for  seventy-nine  years  ?  " 

Jonah  let  in  the  clutch.. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Berry,  "  that  you  are 
under  the  influence  of  drink.  At  the  present 
moment  I  am  more  interested  in  the  breaking 
of  backs.  Have  you  ever  jacked  up  a 
car  ?  " 

''  Often.    You  must  stoop  to  conquer." 

"  Stoop  ?  You  must  have  a  comic  spine. 
My  trunk  kept  getting  in  the  way.  And  my 
nether  limbs  were  superfluous.  To  do  it 
properly  you  should  be  severed  below  the 
armpits." 

"  The  correct  way,"  said  I,  "  is  to  face 
the  jack,  and  then  bend  backwards  till  you 
face  it  again.  Then  it's  simplicity  itself. 
You  work,  as  it  were,  between  your  own 
legs." 

My  brother-in-law  sighed. 

"  I  used  to  do  my  boots  up  like  that, 
when  an  agent  in  Germany.  In  that  way 
no  one  could  assault  me  from  behind. 
Those  detailed  to  stab  me  in  the  back  were 
nonplussed  and  in  several  cases  shot  for 
incompetence." 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  slid  over 
Magdalen  Bridge. 

The  venerable  city  was  unchanged.  That 
same  peculiar  dignity,  which  no  impertinence 
can  scathe,  that  same  abiding  peace,  the 
handiwork  of  labouring  centuries,  that 
immemorial  youth,  which  drains  the  cups 
of  Time  and  pays  no  reckoning — three 
wonders  of  the  world,  rose  up  to  meet  us 
visitors. 

Oxford  has  but  two  moods. 

This  day  she  was  allegro.  The  Sunshine 
Holyday  of  Spring  had  won  her  from  her 
other  soberer  state,  and  Mirth  was  in  all 
her  ways.  Her  busy  streets  were  bright, 
her  blistered  walls  glowed  and  gave  back 
the  warmth  vouchsafed  them,  her  spires 
and  towers  were  glancing,  vivid  against  the 
blue  :  the  unexpected  green,  that  sprawled 
ragged  upon  scaly  parapets,  thrust  boldly 
out  between  the  reverend  mansions  and 
smothered  up  the  songs  of  architects, 
trembled  to  meet  its  patron  :  the  blowing 
meadows  beamed,  gates  lifted  up  their 
heads,  retired  quadrangles  smiled  in  their 
sleep,  the  very  streams  were  lazy,  and 
gardens,  walks,  spaces  and  alleyed  lanes 
were  all  betimes  a-Maying. 

Perhaps  because  it  was  St.  George's 
Day,  ghosts  that  the  grey  old  stones  can 
conjure  up,  at  Fancy's  whim  came  throng- 
ing. The  state  of  Kings  rode  by  familiar, 
shrewd  virgin  Majesty  swayed  in  a  litter 
down  the  roaring  streets,  and  the  unruly 
pomp  of  a  proud  cardinal  wended  its  scarlet 
way  past  kneeling  citizens.  Cavaliers  ruffled 
it  in  the  chequered  walks,  prelates  and  sages 
loaded  the  patient  air  with  discourse,  and 
phantom  tuck  of  drum  ushered  a  praise-God 
soldiery  to  emptied  bursaries.  With 
measured  tread  statesmen  and  scholars 
paced  sober  up  and  down  the  flags,  absorbed 
in  argument,  poets  roamed  absent  by,  and 
Law  and  bustling  Physic,  learned  and 
gowned  and  big  with  dignity,  swept  in 
and  out  the  gates  of  colleges  whose  very 
fame,  that  spurred  their  young  intent,  they 
lived  to  magnify. 

After  a  random  drive  about  the  city, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  visited  St.  John's 
and  Magdalen,  we  put  the  car  in  a  garage 
and  repaired  to  "  The  Mitre  "  for  lunch. 

Such  other  spectacles  as  we  proposed  to 
view  lay  more  or  less  close  together,  and 
could  be  inspected  more  conveniently 
without  the  car,  which  claimed  the  constant 
vigilance  of  one  of  us  just  at  the  very  times 
we  least  could  spare  it. 


Fortified  by  the  deference  shown  him  by 
his  scout,  whom  we  had  encountered  while 
visiting  his  old  rooms  overlooking  the  Deer 
Park,  my  brother-in-law  had  in  some 
measure  succeeded — so  far  as  Jill  and  Agatha 
were  concerned — in  investing  his  sojourn  at 
Magdalen  with  an  ill-merited  dignity  ;  and 
Daphne,  Jonah,  and  I  were  quite  justifiably 
delighted  when  a  prosperous-looking 
individual,  with  a  slip  in  his  waistcoat  and 
a  diamond  ring,  left  his  table  and  laid  a  fat 
hand  familiarly  upon  Berry's  shoulder. 

"  Hullo,  Pleydell,  old  man.  How's  things  ? 
Don't  remember  me,  I  suppose.  Lewis." 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  the  minor  college 
he  had  once  adorned.  "  You  were  at 
Magdalen,  weren't  you  ?  " 

Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Berry 
hesitated  before  replying  in  a  tone  which 
would  have  chilled  a  glacier. 

"  Er — yes.  I'm  afraid  my  memory's  not 
as  good  as  yours.     You  must  excuse  me." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
fat  laugh.  "  I  was  one  of  the  quiet  little 
mice,"  he  added  archly,  "  and  you  were 
always  such  a  gay  dog."  To  our  inde- 
scribable delectation  he  actually  thrust  a 
stubby  forefinger  into  his  victim's  ribs. 

"  Er — yes,"  said  Berry,  moving  his  chair  . 
as  far  from  his  tormentor  as  space  would 
permit.  "  I  suppose  you  were.  One  of  the 
mice,  I  think  you  said.  You  know,  I  still 
don't  seem  to  remember  your  face  or  name. 
You're  quite  sure  ..." 

"  Anno  Domini,"  was  the  cheerful  reply. 
"  We're  both  older,  eh  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member the  night  we  all But  p'r'aps 

I  oughtn't  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  ought 
I,  old  bean  '?  "  Again  .the  forefinger  was 
employed,  and  its  owner  looked  round 
expectantly.  Beads  of  perspiration  became 
visible  upon  Berry's  forehead,  and  Jonali 
and  I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Greatly  encouraged  by  our  mirth,  Mr. 
Lewis  beamed  with  geniality,  and,  slapping 
Berry  upon  the  back  with  the  diamond  ring, 
commended  the  good  old  times,  observed 
that  the  undergraduates  of  to-day  were  of  a 
very  different  class  to  "  me  and  you,"  and 
added  that  England  was  in  such  a  rotten 
state  that,  if  the  Coal  Controller  had  not 
personally  begged  him  to  "  carry  on, 'I  he 
would  have  "  up  stick  and  cleared  out  to 
Australia  long  ago." 

At  his  concluding  words  Daphne  sat  up  as 
if  she  had  been  shot.  Then,  administering 
to  me  a  kick,  which  she  afterwards  explained 
had  been  intended  for  Berry,  she  smiled 
very  charmingly. 
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"  I  suppose  you're  just  up  for  the  day, 
Mr.  Lewis.     As  we  are,"  she  inquired. 

With  an  elaborate  bow  Mr.  Lewis  agreed, 
and  in  a  moment  the  two  were  carrying  on 
an  absurd  conversation,  to  which  Jonah  and 
I  contributed  by  laughing  tinf  eignedly  when- 
ever a  remark  justified  an  expression  of 
mirth.  Jill  and  Agatha  were  on  the  edge  of 
hysteria,  and  Bferry  sat  sunk  in  a  condition 
of  profound  gloom,  from  which  he  occasion- 
ally emerged  to  fix  one  or  other  of  us  with 
a  stare  of  such  malevolence  as  only  served  to 
throw  us  into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

Had  Mr.  Lewis  for  one  moment  appre- 
ciated the  true  cause  of  our  amusement,  he 
would  have  been  a  broken  man.  Happily 
his  self-confidence  was  sublime,  and,  when 
Daphne  finally  bowed  and  remarked  with  a 
dazzling  smile  that  no  doubt  he  and  her 
husband  would  like  to  have  a  little  chat  after 
luncheon,  he  retired  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of 
gratification. 

When  he  was  out  of  earshot — 

"  Why  not  ask  him  to  come  and  live  with 
us  ?  "  said  Berry.  "  He  could  go  to  the 
Loganberrys'  ball  on  Tuesday,  and  Jonah 
and  I  can  put  him  up  for  the  Club.  He 
might  even  stay  for  Ascot." 

"  I  think  he's  a  topper,"  said  I. 

"  Old  college  pal,  I  suppose,"  said  Jonah. 
"  Let's  call  the  Stilton  after  him." 

"  Listen,"  said  Daphne.  ''  Didn't  you  hear 
him  say  he  was  something  to  do  with  coal  ? 
Well,  the  moment  he  said  it,  I  thought 
of  what  I've  been  trying  to  remember 
ever  since  yesterday  morning.  We've  got 
three  hundredweight  left,  and  we've  had 
more  than  our  ration  already.  For  goodness' 
sake,  get  him  to  do.  something  for  us." 

"  You  wicked  woman,"  said  Berry.  "  You 
wicked,  deceitful  woman." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne.  "  It's  just  a 
stroke  of  luck.  Of  course,  he  mayn't  be 
able  to  help,  but  it's  worth  trying.  If  you 
want  to  do  without  a  hot  bath — let  alone 
fires — for  the  next  three  months,  I  don't." 

"  And  I  am  to  be  the  cat's-paw  ?  "  said 
Berry.  "  I'm  to  have  the  felicity  of  hob- 
nobbing with  that  poisonous  bounder " 

"  You've  done  it  before,"  said  I.  '*  He 
remembers  it  perfectly." 

".Vermin,"  said  Berry,  "  you  lie.  My 
association  with  that  little  pet  was  confined 
to  the  two  solitary  occasions  upon  which 
I  was  so  misguided  as  to  be  the  guest  of  a 
club  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  but 
which  was,  nevertheless,  an  institution  of 
the  college  which  he  adorned.  After  dinner 
it  was  customary  to  pay  a  short  but  eventful 


visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  college.  On  each  occasion  Mr. 
Lewis's  rooms  were  unanimously  selected." 

"  Nemesis,"  said  I.  *'  He's  getting  his 
own  back." 

''  I  rejoice  to  think,"  said  my  brother-in- 
law,  *'  that  it  was  I  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  secreting  Chinese  figs  in  every  pair  of  his 
boots  and  shoes  that  could  be  found.  If 
I  remember,  we  used  the  best  part  of  two 
boxes." 

"  I  depend  upon  you,"  said  Daphne.  *'  Be 
civil  to  him  for  five  minutes,  and  we'll — 
we'll  wait  for  you  between  St.  Mary's  ana 
the  Kadcliffe." 

"  But  how  nice  of  you  !  I  should  hate  to 
suggest  that  you  were  not  taking  any  risks. 
Of  course,  a  punt  moored  in  midstream 
would  be  safer." 

"  He  might  be  worse,"  said  I.  "I  admit 
I  could  spare  the  diamond,  but  at  least  he's 
not  wearing  a  cummerbund  and  sand  shoes." 

"  Hush,"  said  Jonah.  "  He's  keeping 
them  for  Henley.  You  won't  catch  him 
out  on  dress.  Ah,  me,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  love  to  see  old  chums  meet  again, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  so  touching,"  said  I, 
"as  a  reunion  of  souls.  To  revive  the 
memory  of  boyhood's  intimacy,  of  joys  and 
troubles  shared,  of  visits  to  the  tuck-shop  . . . 
If  the  truth  were  known,  I  expect  they  were 
always  together,  sort  of  inseparable,  you 
know." 

"  No  doubt.  Naturally,  Berry's  a  bit  shy 
at  first,  but  that's  often  the  way.  Before 
the  afternoon's  out,  he'll  be  calling  him 
'  'Erb '  again,  and  they'll  have  changed 
hats." 

"  This,"  said  Berry,  "  is  intolerable.  A 
little  more  and  I  shall  burst  into  large 
pear-shaped  tears.  Let's  pay  the  bill,  will 
you  ?  "  He  rose  to  his  feet.  *'  And  now 
I'm  going  to  remember  more  things  in  five 
minutes  than  Mr.  Lewis  has  forgotten  in 
thirteen  years.     Will  two  tons  be  enough  ?  " 

"  Make  it  three,"  said  Daphne. 

"  And  we  are  to  reassemble  between 
St.  Mary's  and  the  Eadcliffe.  Or  was  it 
between  the  Radcliffe  and  St.  Mary's  ?  " 

"  We  shall  wait  five  minutes  and  no  more," 
said  I.  "  That  gives  you  one  minute  forty 
seconds  a  ton,  or  five  seconds  a  hundred- 
weight.    Keep  the  home  fires  burning." 

"  Mathematician  and  imitation  humorist," 
said  Berry.  "  Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  Don't 
forget  to  let  me  know  what  the  bill  comes  to. 
Just  as  a  matter  of  interest." 

He    sauntered   in   the   direction   of   Mr. 
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Lewis,  who  was  watching  him  with  the  air 
of  a  terrier  that  hopes  to  be  taken  out  for  a 
walk  .  .  . 

I  called  for  the  bill;  and  five  minutes  later 
the  rest  of  us  were  strolling  across  the  cobbles 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Radcliffe  Camera. 

"  As  soon  as  he  comes,"  said  Jonah,  "  we'll 
go  to  New  College.  We  can  sit  in  the 
gardens  there  for  a  bit  and  suck  soda-mints. 
When  the  process  of  d^igestion  is  completed, 
we  can  see  the  chapel  and  hall,  and  then  one 
of  us  can  borrow  a  gown,  and  we'll  look  in 
at  The  Bodleian." 

The  project  seemed  admirable,  but,  as  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  Man  but  proposes. 

More  than  four  minutes  had  elapsed,  and 
we  were  casually  sauntering  towards  The 
High,  to  see  if  Berry  was  in  sight,  when  the 
latter  swung  round  the  corner  of  Brasenose 
with  Mr.  Lewis  stepping  joyously  by  his 
side. 

Instead  of  his  grey  Homburg,  my  brother- 
in-law  was  wearing  a  soft  clerical  hat 
which  was  too  small  for  him.  The  ludicrous 
effect  created  by  this  substitution  of  head- 
gear can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

For  a  moment  we  wavered.  Then  Jill 
gave  a  shriek  of  laughter,  and  we  broke 
and  scattered  something  after  the  manner 
of  a  mounted  reconnoitring  patrol  that 
has  unexpectedly  "  bumped  into "  a 
battalion  of  the  enemy.  Our  retreat, 
however,  was  not  exactly  precipitate,  and 
we  endeavoured  to  invest  it  with  a  semblance 
of  hypocrisy  not  usually  thought  necessary 
in  warfare  ;  but  it  was  in  no  sense  dignified, 
and  only  a  child,  too  young  to  differentiate 
between  right  and  wrong,  could  have  failed 
to  recognise  the  true  motive  which  prompted 
our  withdrawal. 

Seizing  Agatha  by  the  arm,  I  turned  left 
about,  pointed  vehemently  to  the  dome 
of  the  Camera,  and  hurried  her  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate  which  admitted  to 
that  institution.  Simultaneously  Jonah 
wheeled  right  about  and,  apparently  im- 
parting information  of  a  startKng  character 
concerning  the  east  front  of  Brasenose  to 
his  sister  and  cousin,  began  to  hustle  them 
towards  the  entrance.  To  Berry's  repeated 
nominal  exhortations  we  paid  not  the 
shghtest  attention.  Coal  or  no  coal,  the 
combination  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  my  brother- 
m-law — the  latter  in  a  mood  which  the 
assumption  of  so  ridiculous  a  garb  made  it 
impossible  to  mistake — was  too  awful  to 
contemplate.  There  are  things  which  are 
worse  than  a  cold  bath. 


I  did  not  stop  until  we  were  safely  on 
the  leads  of  the  Camera.  Considerably 
out  of  breath,  we  leaned  cautiously  upon 
the  balustrade,  if  possible  from  our  eminence 
to  observe  the  manoeuvres  of  our  terror. 
Look  where  we  would,  there  was  no  one 
to  be  seen. 

"  The  brute  must  have  followed  the 
others  into  B.N.C.,"  I  panted.  ''  I'd  love 
to  see  them  come  out." 

"I  think  he's  a  scream,"  said  Agatha. 
'*  If  he  could  only  see  himself  in  that  hat  .  ." 

She  dissolved  into  peals  of  laughter. 

"  I  agree.     But  I'd  rather  watch  from 
the   stalls  than   assist   him  in   one   of  his 
turns." 
.     "  Stalls  ?     This  is  more  like  the  gallery." 

"  True.  But  remember.  '  Who  sups  with 
the  devil  should  hold  a  long  spoon.'  All  the 
same,  if  you  can  bear  another  proverb, 
'  It's  an  ill  wind,'  etc.  If  I  hadn't  been 
hard  up  for  a  refuge,  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  bringing  you  up  here,  alid  for 
anyone  to  get  an  idea  of  Oxford  it's  as 
good  a  place  as  I  know." 

Miss  Deriot  gazed  at  the  magnificent 
prospect  before  replying. 

^'  It  ought  to  make  me  feel  very  small," 
she  said  suddenly,  "  but  somehow  it 
doesn't.  It's  so  terribly  old  and  all  that, 
but  it's  got  such  a  kind  look." 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  the  quality  of  Oxford. 
And  I  congratulate  you.  You  are  articulate 
where  wise  men  have  stood  dumb.  Perhaps 
it's  because  you're  so  much  ahke." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  You  and  Oxford." 

''  Am  I  so  terribly  old  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  But  you're  beautifully  built,  and  you've 
got  a  kind  look  and  handsome  ways,  and 
your  temples  are  a  dream,  and  all  our 
swains  commend  you,  and '" 

"  Stop,  stop.     You're  getting  mixed." 

**  Not  at  all.  My  intellect  was  never  less 
clouded.  In  spite  of  two  glasses  ol  ginger 
beer,  my  hand  is  like  a  spade — I  mean  a 
rock.  Insert  a  fly  in  your  eye,  and  I  will 
remove  it  unhesitatingly." 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Agatha. 

"  One  of  these  days  I  shall  compare  you  to 
a  burst  of  melody.  At  the  present  moment 
I  am  between  your  dimple  and  the  deep  sea." 

"  The  dimple  you  are,"  said  Agatha,  with 
a  smile  that  promised  laughter  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed. 

Amusedly  I  regarded  her. 

She  was  very  tastefully  dressed,  A  blue 
silk  coat  and  a  white  laced  blouse  beneath  it, 
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a  pale  grey  skirt  of  some  soft  stuff,  grey 
silk  stockings  and  small  grey  shoes — these 
with  a  hat  of  crocheted  silk  that  matched 
her  jersey — suited  her  pretty  figure  and 
the  April  day  to  rare  perfection. 

Leaning  easily  against  the  worn  masonry 
of  the  balustrade,  slight,  lithe,  and  graceful, 
she  was  the  embodiment  of  vitality  in 
repose.  She  stood  so  still,  but  there  was  a 
light  shining  in  the  brown  eyes,  that  were 
cast  down  and  over  the  parapet,  keeping 
a  careful  watch  for  any  indication  of 
Berry's  activity,  a  tell-tale  quiver  of  the 
sensitive  nostrils,  an  eagerness  hanging  on 
the  parted  lips,  which,  with  her  flushed 
cheeks,  lent  to  a  striking  face  an  air  of 
freshness  and  a  keen  joie  de  vivre  that  was 
exhilarating  beyond  description. 

"  I  wonder  what's  happening,"  said 
Agatha,  nodding  down  at  the  gateway. 
"  Can  they  get  out  another  way  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure.  There  is  another  gate, 
but—" 

"  At  last,"  said  a  familiar  voice.  "  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  those  stairs  for  any- 
thing. Think  of  the  fools  who've  trodden 
them  before."  The  next  moment  Berry, 
followed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  made  his  appearance. 
"  Why,  here  are  our  little  playmates." 
He  advanced  beaming.  "  Don't  be  shy 
any  longer.  And  what  a  storied  retreat 
you  have  selected ! "  He  indicated  the 
building  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm.  "  You 
know,  originally  this  was  a  helter-skelter 
lighthouse,  but  Henry  the  Eighth  lost  his 
mat  half-way  down  the '  chute,  and  had  it 
closed  down  in  revenge.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  about  it.  Especially  on 
the  part  of  the  King.  He  hunted  from  a 
litter  for  months." 

I  addressed  myself  to  Miss  Deriot. 

"  Wonderfully  well-informed,  isn't  he  ? 
Scratch  the  buffoon  and  you  get  the  char- 
latan." 

Berry  turned  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  Much  of  my  crowded  life,"  he  said, 
"  has  been  devoted  to  research.  I  am,  as 
it  were,  a  crystal  fount  of  knowledge.  I 
beg  that  you  will  bathe  in  me." 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  reply  to  make 
to  this  offer,  Mr.  Lewis  laughed  heartily, 
while  Agatha,  overcome  with  emotion, 
hurriedly  turned  away  and  stared  over  the 
roofs  of  Oxford,  shalcing  with  long  spasms 
of  laughter. 

Stifling  a  desire  to  join  her,  I  crossed  to 
Mr.  Lewis  and  engaged  liim  in  reasonable 
conversation,  while  Berry  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indicating  to  Agatha  the  main 


points  of  the  city,  accompanying  his 
gesticulations  with  a  series  of  inaudible 
remarks,  which,  to  judge  from  their  recep- 
tion, concerned  Mr.  Lewis  more  nearly  than 
Oxford,  and  were  of  a  grotesque  character. 
I  was  just  leading  up  to  the  question  of 
fuel,  when  a  cry  from  my  brother-in-law 
interrupted  me. 

''  My  hag,"  he  announced,  "  is  below. 
With  a  notorious  winebibber.  Where  are 
the  women  police  ?  "' 

The  next  moment  he  had  slid  an  arm 
through  Agatha's  and  had  begun  to  descend. 
I  followed  with  Mr.  Lewis.  ... 

I  pass  over  the  meeting  in  the  street 
below,  which  I  was  just  in  time  to  witness. 
Berry's  swoop  was  so  sudden  that  his  prey 
appeared  to  realise  that  the  game  was  up, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  fly.  It  was  almost 
piteous.  An  apprehension  of  certain  em- 
barrassment to  come  extinguished  the 
instant  impulse  to  shriek  with  laughter 
which  was  written  plain  upon  their  faces, 
and  my  sister  gave  one  wild  glance  about 
her  before  turning  to  face  the  delinquent. 

As  I  came  up  she  addressed  him. 

''  Berry,  I  appeal  to  you  to  take  off  that 
hat." 

"  My  tongue,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  mean 
my  hands,  are  clean.  Bereft  of  my  own 
headgear,  I  had  no  choice.  Some  absent- 
minded  priest  is  now  scandalising  his 
parishioners  by  parading  in  a  pearl-grey 
Homburg  which  is  four  sizes  too  big  for 
him,  while  I — would  you  have  me  go  naked 
in  the  streets  ?  " 

Here  the  Vice-Chancellor  passed,  pre- 
ceded by  his  Bedels  with  staves  reversed, 
and  Berry  uncovered  and  fell  upon  his  knees 
Surprised  by  the  unwonted  attention,  the 
dignitary  raised  his  mortar-board  and  bowed. 

"  Let's  go  and  touch  him,"  said  Berry 
excitedly.  "  Then  we  shan't  get  the  King's 
Evil.    That's  the  origin  of  inoculation." 

"  I  implore  you,"  said  Daphne,  "  to 
behave  yourself.   As  a  personal  favour " 

''  You  see  in  me,"  said  her  husband,  "  a 
huntleyed  palmer  seeking  the  tomb  of  Anne 
of  Cloves.  On  finding  it,  I  must  scourge 
myself.  Anyone  who  directs  me  to  it  will 
be  assaulted." 

^'  She's  buried  at  Oranges,"  said  elonah. 
"  But  don't  let  that  stop  you." 

Berry  replaced  his  wideawake  and  stared 
at  him. 

^'  To  mock  me,"  he  said,  ''  is  most 
dangerous.  Several  people  have  been 
transformed  for  such  an  offence.  Only 
yesterday   I   was   compelled   to    change   a 
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taxi-driver  into  a  Gorgonzola  of  military 
age." 

Several  clocks  struck  the  half-hour. 
Half-past  two. 

"  Look  here,"  said  I.  "  We  want  to  go 
to  New  College  and  '  The  House,'  but  we 
can't  push  off  if  you're  going  to  come  with 
us  looking  like  that.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
go  back  to  '  The  Mitre  '  and  get  your  own 
hat.  Mr.  Lewis,  won't  you  go  and  fix  him 
up  ?  " 

Quick  as  a  flash.  Daphne  threw  her  weight 
into  the  scale  which  I  had  slung. 

"  Yes,  do,"  she  implored.  "  You  know, 
you  oughtn't  to  have  let  him  come  out  like 
that,"  she  added,  with  a  reproachful  smile. 
"  And  then  you  can  join  us  at  New  College." 

Our  manoeuvre  was  successful  beyond  all 
expectation.  His  vanity  flattered,  the 
gentleman  addressed  flung  himself  into  the 
breach  with  every  manifestation  of  delight, 
and,  seizing  my  brother-in-law  by  the  arm, 
haled  him  gleefully  in  the  direction  of  The 
High,  humouring  his  obvious  reluctance 
with  the  familiar  assurances  which  one 
usually  associates  with  the  persuasion  of 
the  unsober. 

In  silence*  we  watched  them  till  they  had 
turned  the  corner.    Then — 

"  Did  I  say  New  College  ?  "  said  Daphne 
hurriedly. 

"  You  did,"  said  I.  "  So  we'd  better  go 
straight  to  '  The  House.'  " 

Thrpe  minutes  later  we  were  exploring 
my  old  rooms  in  Peckwater  Quadrangle, 
Christ  Church. 

In  spite  of  its  inauspicious  beginning,  we 
spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon.  By  common 
consent  New  College  was  ruled  out  of  our 
itinerary,  but  Oxford  cannot  be  viewed  in 
a  day,  and  we  found  much  to  delight  our 
senses  south  of  the  High  Street.  Finally, 
a  languorous  journey  by  punt  from  the 
Barges  to  Magdalen  Bridge  more  than 
compensated  us  for  the  somnolent  half-hour 
which  we  had  been  proposing  to  spend 
under  the  shadow  of  the  City  Wall. 

Our  return  to  "  The  Mitre  " — a  movement 
which  was  effected  with  great  caution — was 
eagerly  awaited  by  the  hall-porter,  who 
inquired  anxiously  regarding  my  brother- 
m-law,  and  produced  his  grey  Homburg 
with  a  note  addressed  To  the  Owner  stuck 
in  the  hat-band. 

The  gentleman  as  was  of  your  party, 
sir,  was  inquirin'  about  'is  'at  an  hour  or 
two  back,  sir.  'E  'adn't  'ardly  gone, 
when  a  reverend  gent  come  in,   all   of  a 


state,  with  this  'at  in  'is  'and.  Seems  he 
took  it  away  absent-minded  like,  instead  of 
'is  own,  sir.  Though  'ow  'e  can  'ave  made 
such  a  mistake  I  can't  think,  'is  bein'  a 
Church  'at  as  plain  as  plain.  But  they're 
like  that  up  'ere,  sir,  some  o'  them." 

We  stared  at  one  another,  frankly 
astonished  to  learn  that  Berry's  fantastic 
explanation  was  founded  strictly  upon  fact. 

"  Did  the  clergyman  get  his  own  back  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Yes,  sir.    'Ere  it  was  in  the  'all." 

Apparently  neither  the  porter  nor  the 
divine  had  any  idea  of  the  abuse  to  which 
the  latter's  wideawake  had  been  put. 

"  Oh,  w^ell,  our  friend'll  be  in  presently," 
said  Jonah,  taking  the  Homburg.  "  When 
he  comes,  tell  him  we've  got  his  hat  and 
are  having  tea." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  You  see  there's  a  note 
there,  sir  ?  The  reverend  wrote  it  'ere.  I 
think  'e  was  'opin'  to  'ave  seen  your  gentle- 
man and  told  'im  'ow  sorry  'e  was,  but 
when  'e  'card  'e  was  out,  'e  sits  down  an' 
writes  'im  a  letter.    'E  was  in  a  state." 

"  Poor  man,"  said  Daphne,  following 
after  Jonah.  "  After  all,  there's  no  harm 
done." 

"  It  was  a  near  thing,"  said  I.  ''  But  for 
my  brain- wave " 

'*  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne,  "  I  got  him 
away." 

"To  be  candid,"  said  Jonah,  "  if  any- 
body's to  get  a  mention,  I'm  inclined  to 
think  it  should  be  Mr.  Lewis." 

While  we  were  waiting  for  tea,  I  read  the 
letter  aloud. 

Sir,. 

I  can  never  adequately  express  my 
regret  for  the  distressing^  if  momentary, 
aberration  unhappily  responsible  for  my 
appropriation  of  a  hat  which  in  no  way 
resembles  my  own. 

I  dare  entertain  no  hope  that  inconvenience 
has  not  resulted  to  you,  but  I  beg  that  you  will 
accept,  first,  7ny  fervid  assurance  that  it  was 
not  of  industry,  but  of  case  that  I  offended, 
and,  secondly,  my  most  humble  apologies  for 
the  commission  of  so  unfriendly  a  gest. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Luke  ST'  J.  Bildew,  B  D. 

When  I  had  finished — 

"  I  don't  understand  half  of  it,"  said  Jill. 

*'  I  confess  it  needs  annotating,  but  it's 
worth  keeping,  for  it's  the  real  thing,  my 
dear — a  human  document.   You  see,  Oxford 
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is  the  most  wonderful  backwater  in  the 
world,  but — it's  a  backwater." 

"  And  if  you  stay  in  it  always,"  said 
Agatha,  '*  and  never  come  out  into  the 
stream " 

"  You  are  liable  to  take  the  wrong  hat 
and  to  write  letters  that  would  be  the 
better  for  footnotes." 

Berry  arrived  with  the  tea. 

In  silence  he  received  his  own  hat,  com- 
pared it  with  one  which  he  had  just 
purchased,  and  then  handed  the  latter  to 
the  waiter.  In  silence, he  read  Mr.  Bildew's 
note.  In  silence  he  selected  a  piece  of 
bread-and-butter  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Daphne.  '*  Where's 
Mr.  Lewis  ?  " 

*'  Happily  he  decided  to  catch  a  train 
twenty  minutes  ago.  Otherwise  it  would 
have  been  murder.  I  should  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  manslaughter,  committed  under 
extreme  provocation.  That  man  oughtn't 
to  be  allowed.  I  suppose  you  forgot  to 
go  to  New  College.    Yes,  just  so." 

"  And  the  coal  ?  "  said  I.  "  Have  you 
fixed  that  up  ?  " 

"  Three  tons  of  the  best  nuts  are  to  be 

delivered  sub  rosa  between  two  and  three 

to-morrow   afternoon.      Nothing  is  to   be 

said,  nothing  signed.     Nobody  is  to  know 

anything  about  it.     The  carter  will  simply 

take  up  the  plate,  shoot  the  stuff  in,  and 

push  oft.   As  I  happened  to  have  six  pounds 

ten  shillings  upon  me,  the  transaction  will 

not  be  recorded."   With  a  depreciatory  hand 

he  waved   aside  the  involuntary  buzz  of 

grateful  admiration.     "  I  am  not  long  for 

this  world.      I  am,  as  it  were,  ear-marked 

for  a  more  worthy  sphere.    My  translation 

may  occur  any  moment.  I  should  like  Lewis 

to  have  some  trifle  in  memory  of  me.     A 

personal  effect,  I  mean.  I've  got  a  gun-metal 

sovereign-case  somewhere.      But  anything 

useful  will  do." 

***** 

We  made  a  point  of  being  in  upon  the 
following  afternoon.  It  was  not  often  that 
we  all  sat  down  to  lunch  together,  but  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  delivery  of 
three  precious  tons  of  coal  in  the  teeth  of 
the  authorities  was  more  than  we  could 
forego.  The  butler  was  admitted  to  our 
confidence,  and  instructed  to  stifle  any 
attempt  to  allay  curiosity,  by  interpretation 
of  the  carman,  that  might  originate  in.  the 
servants'  hall,  and  immediately  after 
luncheon,  which  finished  at  three  minutes 
to  two,  an  O.P.  was  established  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  dining-room  windows, 


in  which  Jill  was  posted  with  orders  to 
advise  us  directly  the  convoy  appeared. 

In  the  library  we  spent  a  restless  time. 
Berry,  usually  somnolent  at  this  hour,  sat 
upon  the  club  kerb  and  toyed  with  The 
Times.  Jonah  fidgeted  with  a  refractory 
pipe.  Daphne  glanced  from  the  clock  to 
her  novel  and  the  novel  to  the  clock  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  seconds,  and  I  wrote 
four  letters  to  the  War  Office  about  my 
gratuity,  and  very  properly  destroyed  them 
as  incoherent  one  after  another. 

At  a  quarter  past  two,  by  common 
consent,  I  visited  Jill  to  see  if  she  was 
asleep.  .  .  When  I  made  my  report,  we 
reminded  one  another  that  Mr.  Lewis  had 
said  between  two  and  three,  and  agreed 
that  it  was  early  as  yet. 

At  half-past  two  Daphne  left  the  room 
and  did  not  return. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  three  I  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  my  uneasiness,  and 
joined  my  cousin  and  sister  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Ten  minutes  later  Jonah  and  Berry 
came  in. 

After  a  hurried  consultation  it  was 
decided  that,  if  the  coal  had  not  arrived  in 
ten  minutes'  time,  Berry  should  telephone 
to  Mr.  Lewis  forthwith.  Almost  immediately 
it  was  found  that  nobody  knew  the  man's 
number;  initials,  or  address,  and  reference 
to  the  Directory  showed  that  there  were 
four  columns  of  subscribers  all  bearing  his 
name. 

At  five  minutes  past  three  the  strain 
was  telling,  and  everyone's  temper  began 
more  or  less  to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  said  Daphne  for  the 
fourth  time,  "  that  it  was  to  come  between 
two  and  three  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  her  husband.  "  That's  why 
I've  been  waiting." 

"  Fool,"  said  his  wife. 

Berry  sighed. 

*'  Some  people  are  very  hard  to  please. 
If  I  were  you,  I  should  take  a  course  of 
ventriloquism.  Then  you  can  ask  yourself 
questions  and  give  yourself  any  perishing 
answers  you  like.  At  times  you  might  even 
revile  yourself." 

Five  minutes  later  Jonah  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  Ranelagh,  and  inquired 
whether  anyone  wanted  a  round  of  golf. 
Berry  accepted  the  invitation,  and  they  left 
together. 

The  arrival  of  Fitch  with  the  car  at  half- 
past  three  reminded  my  sister  that  she  was 
going  to  call  upon  someone  in  Regent's 
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Park,  and  she  withdrew  in  a  state  of 
profound  depression. 

Jill,  who  was  on  the  very  brink  of  tears, 
refused  to  leave  her  post  until  a  quarter  to 
four,  and,  when  that  hour  arrived,  slow- 
treading  but  coalless,  it  was  only  my 
promise  to  take  her  to  see  Charlie  Chaplin 
forthwith  that  could  coax  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  to  play  about  her  lips. 

As  I  closed  the  front-door  behind  us,  a 
neip;hbouring  clock  struck  four. 

Moodily  we  walked  down  the  street, 
talking  of  cinemas  and  thinking  of  coal. 
Had  our  thoughts  been  otherwise  employed, 
the  condition  of  the  pavement  outside  a 


house  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
down  on  the  opposite  side  would  have 
recalled  them  pell-mell  to  our  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  obvious  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coal  had  been  recently 
delivered  to  a  more  fortunate  menage.  Idly 
I  looked  at  the  number  of  the  house. .  .From 
either  pillar  of  the  porch  a  freshly  jpaintei 
"  38  ''  grinned  at  me.  For  a  moment  I 
stared  at  them  blankly.  Then  Jill  gave  a 
choking  cry  and  caught  at  my  arm  .  .  . 

I  realised  with  a  shock  that,  while  Mr. 
Lewis  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  my 
brother-in-law's  recollection  of  our  change 
of  address  was  less  dependable. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  numler. 


THE    OLD    SONG. 


THIS  is  the  hour  beloved  of  poets  ever, 
This  is  their  transient  dream  that  cannot  die, 
Where  now  a  white  moon  throws  her  misty  river 
From  an  unclouded  sky. 

Mile  upon  mile  is  bathed  in  silver  glory, 
Silver  on  lawn  and  lake,  on  hill  and  dale ; 

And  suddenly,  as  in  some  fairy  story, 
Carols  the  nightingale. 

It  is  a  spaceless  song  without  beginning. 
It  is  a  timeless  song  that  cannot  cloy. 

Where  thought  is  not,  nor  virtue  is  nor  sinning. 
But  love  and  grief  and  joy. 

Somewhere  within  the  mist,  unhesitating, 

Helen  must  find  her  mate  though  cities  burn ; 

Somewhere  is  Dido  with  her  willow,  waiting 
Until  her  love  return. 

And  somewhere  still  sings  on  that  voice  supernal- 
Breaks  now  in  pain,  swells  now  in  ecstasies— 

And  all  the  loves,  joys,  griefs  of  worlds  eternal 
Surge  to  my  heart  and  eyes. 

GEOFFREY  F.  FYSON, 


THE   WIRELESS   TELEPHONE 

AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

MODERN   COMMUNICATIONS 


By    C.    J.    C.    STREET 


PERHAPS  the  first  instinct  of  all 
animate  beings  is  towards  communi- 
cation —  that  is  to  say,  towards 
the  interchange  of  messages  wath  the 
fellow-beings  who  surround  them.  This 
instinct,  powerful  though  it  may  have  been 
throughout  the  lower  orders,  must  have 
become  of  the  utmost  importance  with  the 
first  dawn  of  human  civilisation.  Man  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  he  has  always  depended 
upon  his  fellow-men  to  a  practically  un- 
limited extent,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
development  has  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  this  interdependence.  At  the 
present  day  every  human  being  is  in  a 
sense  a  specialist,  playing  some  narrowly 
defined  part  in  the  existence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  dependent  upon  others  at 
every  moment  of  his  life. 

The  human  body  itself  affords  an  example 
of  just  such  a  community,  its  component 
cells  representing  the  individuals  of  the 
body  politic.  In  order  that  the  organism 
may  continue  to  exist,  it  is  essential  that 
the  most  perfect  communication  be  estab- 
lished between  the  brain,  as  the  directing 
centre,  and  the  various  organs  that  it  con- 
trols. Similarly,  in  the  modern  system  of 
civiHsation,  it  is  essential  that  the  most 
perfect  and  rapid  intercommunication  be 
established  between  the  various  individuals 
who  compose  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  development 
of  the  means  of  communication  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  glance  at  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
subject.  Leaving  aside  the  fascinating 
question  of  transmission  of  thought  by 
signs,  we  may  .  start  with  the  conception 
of  human  speech.  Without  entering  into 
technicalities,  we  may  define  speech  as 
the  process  of  originating  vibrations  in 
certain  bodily  organs,  which  vibrations 
are  transmitted  to  external  matter,  and  may 
be   finally   absorbed   by   the   drum   of  the 


human  ear.  From  this  definition  it  follows 
that  some  actual  matter  must  exist  con- 
tinuously between  the  speaker  and  the 
listener,  this  matter  being,  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  atmosphere. 

But  through  whatever  medium  the  sound 
vibrations  be  transmitted,  they  will  decrease 
in  amplitude  as  their  range  increases, 
owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  atoms  composing 
the  vehicle  of  transmission.  That  the 
distance  over  which  sounds  can  be  heard 
differs  with  the  medium  through  which 
they  pass,  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, and  can  be  shown  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  If  two  empty  biscuit-tins 
be  connected  by  a  taut  metallic  wire,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  message  whispered  into 
one  tin  will  be  clearly  audible  in  the  other, 
although  the  same  message,  spoken  in  an 
ordinary  voice  through  the  air  over  the 
same  distance,  will  be  totally  inaudible. 
The  logical  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  aural  communication,  however 
much  the  original  sound  be  amplified  by 
artificial  means. 

The  means  of  communication  em- 
ployed in  war  afford  an  example  of  this  fact. 
War  frequently  demands  the  estabhshment 
of  instantaneous  touch  between  various 
points,  and,  to  meet  this  need,  many 
forms  of  visual  communication  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time.  Now, 
visual  communication  depends  u]3on  the 
properties  of  light,  and  the  transmission 
of  light  proceeds  upon  wholly  different 
principles  to  that  of  sound.  But  visual 
signalling  has  this  much  in  common  with 
aural  signalling — that  its  range  is  limited, 
in  this  case  by  the  opacity  of  the  medium  it 
traverses.  The  clarity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  governing  condition  of-  visual  com- 
munication. For  instance,  in  the  South 
African  War  the  heliograph  was  used  with 
conspicuous  success,  owing  to  local  con- 
ditions, whereas  in  the  late  War,  so  far  as 
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the  Western  theatre  was  concerned,  the 
same  instrument  was  found  to  be  compara- 
tively useless.  Similar  limitations  apply  to 
lamps  and  other  devices  relying  on  the 
properties  of  light,  all  of  which  become 
practically  useless  upon  the  first  sympton 
of  unfavourable  weather  conditions.  The 
plight  of  the  railways  on  the  occasion  of 
a  fog  is  a  common  instance  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  visual  means  of  communication. 


misMcJh-  of  messages.  In  the  course  of 
comparatively  few  years  the  two  distinct 
principles  of  telegraphy  and  telephony 
were  developed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  respective  systems, 
but  it  rhay  be  mentioned  that  while  in 
telegraphy  a  relatively  powerful  continuous 
current  is  employed,  in  telephony  almost 
imperceptible  variations  in  a  very  weak 
current  reproduce  in  the  receiver  the  sounds 
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From  a  photograph  supplied  by  the  Marconi  Telegraph  Co. 


It  was  not  until  comparatively  recent 
years  that  the  practical  application  of 
electricity  provided  an  alternative  to  the 
means  of  communication  that  had  been  in 
use  for  centuries.  The  fact  that  a  current 
could  be  made  to  traverse  a  conductor  of 
any  desired  length  in  infinitesimal  time 
was  obviously  one  that  ushered  in  a  new 
field  of  possibility  in  the  art  of  the  trans- 


spoken  into  the  mouthpiece.  Conductors 
consisting  of  metallic  wires  are  necessary 
to  connect  the  instruments  in  either  system, 
and  it  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
perfect  conductor  that  imposes  a  limit  upon 
the  distance  over  which  messages  can  be 
successfully  transmitted. 

Now,    electricity   and    sound    have    this 
property  in  common — that  neither  a  current 
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of  electricity  nor  a  wave  of  sound  can  be 
conveyed  except  through  the  substance 
of  matter.  The  sound  of  a  bell  cannot 
traverse  a  vacuum,  nor,  strictly  speaking, 
can  an  electric  current,  although,  if  at  a 
sufficiently  high  tension,  it  can  be  induced 
to  *'  jump  "  a  gap  of  comparative]^  small 
width.     But  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is 


medium  capable  of  being  put  into  a  state 
of  vibration. 

We  may  at  this  stage  glance  at  one  parti- 
cular aspect  of  vibration.  Consider  an 
open  expanse  of  sea  upon  which  a  stoEm 
has  produced  a  swell.  The  surface  of  the 
sea  consists  of  waves,  radiating  in  all 
directions    from    the    storm-centre.      But, 
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From,  a  photograph  supplied  by  the  Marconi  Telegraph  Co. 


independent  of  matter,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  the  light  of  the  stars  reaches  us 
through  the  interstellar  space.  This  fact 
has  led  to  the  conception  of  the  "  ether," 
into  the  speculations  upon  which  we  need 
not  enter.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
may    be    considered    as     an    all-pervading 


although  the  actual  waves  move  laterally, 
the  particles  of  water  composing  them 
move  only  in  a  vertical  plane — there  is 
no  lateral  displacement.  The  wave  motion 
is  in  this  case  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  waves  are  rolling.  Again, 
if  we  lay  a  rod  of  wood  or  metal  upon  the 
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From  a  photograph  supplied  by  the  Marconi  Telegraph  Co. 


floor,  place  a  billiard  ball  against  one  end 
of  it,  and  tap  the  other  end  smartly  with 
a  hammer,  the  ball  will  start  away  from  the 
rod  as  though  it  had  itself  been  hit,  although 
the  rod  does  not  move.  In  this  case  the 
particles  at  the  stricken  end  of  the  rod  are 
momentarily  compressed  by  the  blow  of 
the  hammer,   and  they  in  turn  compress 


the  particles  adjacent  to  them— a  process 
which  continues  through  the  length  of  the 
rod  until  it  reaches  the  free  end,  where  the 
particles  react  upon  the  ball.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  wave  of  compression,  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  particles  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  in  which  the  wave  w 
flowing. 
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Now,  sound  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of 
a  resonant  body,  and  is  transmitted  through 
any  matter  capable  of  vibrating  in  sympathy 
with  that  body.  These  vibrations  are,  in 
fact,  sound  waves,  and  are  capable  of 
examination  and  measurement.  For  in- 
stance, the  diaphragm  of  a  gramophone 
may  be  set  in  motion  by 
them,  and  a  needle  attached 
to  it  will  reproduce  these 
waves  on  the  wax  beneath 
it.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
telephone,  a  diaphragm  is 
set  in  vibration  by  the  voice 
of  the  speaker,  and  by  its 
motion  sets  up  alterations 
in  the  current  flowing 
through  the  wires  connecting 
the  instruments.  These 
alterations  cause  movements 
in  the  receiving  diaphragm 
similar  to  those  occurring 
iit  the  speaker's  end.  and  so 
a  simihir  sound  is  produced. 


medium.  There  are,  however,  means  of 
initiating  waves  in  the  ether,  of  which  light 
is  the  most  familiar.  Light  is  therefore 
independent  of  the  presence  of  matter  as 
a  conducting  agent,  and  can  be  transmitted 
across  a  vacuum.  It  has  also  been  discovered 
in  recent   years   that,    although   a   current 
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OK  WHICH  PART  OF   THE    SIDK  OF   THE   FUSELAGE   HAS 

BEEX    CUT    AWAY   TO    SHOW   THE    AERIAL   WINCH   AND 

OTHER    INSTRUMENTS. 

Drawn  by  G.  H.  Davis. 

We  have  already  suggested  the  ether  as 
a  medium  capable  of  being  set  in  vibration, 
and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  capable 
of  transmitting  waves.  But  the  purely 
mechanical  origins  of  sound  are  incapable 
of  setting  in  vibration  this  infinitely  delicate 


of  electricity  cannot  be  conveyed. 

by  the  ether,  the  ether  can  be 

caused  to   vibrate  through  the 

agency  of  electricity.    It  is  this  latter  form 

of  vibration  that  gives  the  basis  of  wireless 

communication. 

Perhaps  a  conception  of  the  principle 
employed  is  best  conveyed  by  a  description 
of  the  following  experiment.  A  device  con- 
sisting of  a  thimbleful  of  metallic  particles 
is  inserted  into  an  electric  circuit,  which 
includes  a  battery  and  a  galvanometer. 
The  electrical  resistance  of  the  air  spaces 
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future  that  they  contain,  and  of  these, 
position-finding  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that 
confronts  aerial  as  weH  as  marine 
navigation  is  that  of  determining  the 
navigator's  position  in  thick  weather. 
But  whereas  the  ship  can  depend  to 
a  certain  extent  upon  soundings  and 
dead  reckoning,  or  can,  at  the  worst, 
heave-to  until  the  fog  lifts,  the  aero- 
plane cannot  take  soundings,  dare  not 
trust  overmuch  to  dead  reckoning, 
owing  to  the  varying  currents  in  the 
element  that  supports  it,  and  must 
keep  moving  in  order  to  maintain  its 
position  in  the  air.  It  is  essential  that 
the    pilot    should    ascertain   his  exact 
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HIM    BY   THE   NEW   TELEPHONE. 

Drawn  by  W.  B.  Rohinson  from  material  supplied  by  the 
Marconi  Telegraph  Co.  and  Messrs.  Handley  Page,  Ltd. 

between  the  particles  is  such  that  sufficient 
current  to  deflect  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter cannot  pass.  If,  however,  an  induc- 
tion or  "  sparking  "  coil,  such  as  is  used  in 
X-ray  work,  be  brought  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  apparatus,  and  a  discharge 
be  caused  to  take  place  between  the  terminals 
of  the  coil,  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the 
ether  will  cause  the  metallic  particles  to 
cohere  sufficiently  to  allow  a  current  to 
pass,  and  the  needle  will  be  deflected. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  become  so  familiar  . 
a  phenomenon  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  its  development  any  further — at 
least,  so  far  as  the  transmission  of  messages 
IS  concerned.  But  there  are  certain  aspects 
pf  its  application  that  deserve  attention, 
if  only  because  of   the  possibilities  for  the 


position  on  the  map,  and  this  he  can  no\\ 
do,  through  the  agency  of  wireless,  upon 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  a  surveyor 
employs  in  similar  circumstances.  The 
latter,  wishing  to  fix  his  position  on  the 
map,  takes  sights  to  three  known  objects, 
and  discovers  his  position  by  the  inter- 
section of  their  bearings.  The  airman  sends 
out  a  call  to  three  ground  stations  equipped 
with   apparatus   capable   of   detecting   the 
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direction  from  which  the  call  comes.  Tlie 
principal  station  receives  the  bearings  of 
the  airman  from  the  other  two,  and,  by 
combining  these  with  its  own  observation, 
is  able  to  plot  his  position  and  to  report  it 
to  him. 

The  Marconi  Company  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  use  of  this  means  of  position- 
finding  by  substituting  telephony  for  tele- 
graphy. The  principle  remains  the  same, 
but  the  pilot  merely  speaks  to  the  station 
and  receives  his  reply  in  the  same  way, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  tap  out  a  series 
of  Morse  signals.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  wireless  telephony. 

Although  the  transmission  of  messages 
through  space,  without  the  employment  of 
conductors,  through  the  medium  of  a  dot- 
and-dash  code  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  achievements  of  science,  it  is 
far  surpassed,  to  the  human  imagination, 
at  all  events,  by  the  miracle  of  the  wireless 
transmission  of  sound.  That,  as  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Marconi  Company, 
music  played  at  Chelmsford  could  be  clearly 
heard  at  Bear  Island,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  words  spoken  at  the  same  place  under- 
stood and  recorded  by  shorthand  writers  as 
coherent  messages  at  Centocelle,  near  Rome, 
distances  of  1,250  and.  800  miles  respectively, 
appears  incredible,  a  phenomenon  bordering 
upon  the  Black  Art.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  success  has  attended  the  progress 
of  these  experiments  that  it  seems  probable 
that  within  a  very  few  years  wireless  tele- 
phony will  have  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  factors  of  everyday  existence.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  will  supplant 
ordinary  wired  telegraphy  or  telephony, 
or  even  its  parent,  wireless  telegraphy ; 
but  there  is  an  enormous  field  for  its  legiti- 
mate employment,  mainly  '  perhaps  ,  in 
connection  with  aeroplanes  and  with  estab- 
lishing communications  over  seas  and 
desolate  tracts  of  country.  In  the  case  of* 
aeroplanes  alone,  for  example,  wonderful 
results  have  been  obtained  by  a  battery  of 
artillery  whose  commander  was  in  telephonic 
communication  with  his  aerial  observer. 

The  possibility  of  the  wireless  trans- 
mission of  sound  has  been  under  investi- 
gation for  some  considerable  time.  A  most 
interesting  experiment  in  this  connection 
has  been  carried  out  by  Doctor  Rankine,  who 
has  succeeded  in  utilising  a  ray  of  light 
as  a  transmitter  of  sound.  The  principle 
employed  by  him  is  remarkably  simple. 
It  has  long  been  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  electrical   conductivity  of  the  element 


selenium  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
hght  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  ray  of  light 
is  caused  to  pass  through  a  very  fine  grid, 
and  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  cut  up  into  laminae. 
From  the  grid  it  passes  to  a  mirror,  so 
connected  to  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone 
that  it  oscillates  with  the  vibrations  of 
the  latter.  The  mirror  reflects  the  laminated 
ray  through  a  second  grid  on  to  the  selenium 
cell  of  the  distant  instrument.  Speech  in 
the  telephone  thus  produces  oscillations 
of  the  mirror,  and  so  slight  deflections  of 
the  laminated  ray.  When  the  laminse  of 
light  that  compose  the  ray  pass  through  the 
interstices  of  the  second  grid,  the  ray  is 
at  its  greatest  intensity  ;  when  they  are 
deflected  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  bars  of  the 
second  grid,  the  intensity  of  the  ray  is  at  a 
minimum.  The  greater  the  deflection  of  the 
mirror,  the  greater  the  alteration  in  intensity. 
The  conductivity  of  the  selenium  cell 
varies  accordingly,  and  a  diaphragm  of 
the  receiving  instrument,  controlled  by  the 
current  passing  through  the  cell,  is  caused 
to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  sending 
instrument. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  method  of 
transmitting  speech  are  obvious,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  wireless 
telephony  lies  with  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Marconi  Company. 

In  order  to  explain  this  principle,  we 
may  return  to  the  conditions  governing 
the  ordinary  wired  telegraph  and  telephone. 
As  stated  above,  the  former  is  actuated 
by  a  steady  current  of  low  tension,  while 
the  latter  depends  upon  fluctuations  of 
a  weak  current  at  a  high  tension.  The 
difference  in  these  currents  may  be  realised 
by  considering  the  analogy  of  a  stream  of 
water.  The  steady  low-tension  current  may 
be  likened  to  a  deep,  slow-moving  river, 
while  the  high-tension  current  is  represented 
by  a  mountain  torrent,  of  which  the 
velocity  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  its 
bed. 

The  instruments  used  in  the  transmission 
of  messages  are  so  designed  as  to  respond 
to  the  nature  of  the  current  employed,  so 
that  a  telegraph  instrument  would  be 
unaffected  by  the  current  employed  in 
a  tele^  hone  circuit,  and  vice  versa.  Indeed, 
under  certain  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
use  a  wire  employed  in  the  transmission 
of  a  telegraphic  message  for  the  simultaneous 
transmission  of  a  telephone  message,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  either,  the 
telephone  receiver  being  affected  only  by 
the    rapid    changes    in    the    high-tension 
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circuit,  and  being  undisturbed  by  the  steady 
low-tension  circuit. 

But  it  is  possible  to  make  a  telephone 
receiver  unresponsive  in  another  way,  and 
that  is  by  altering  the  strength  of  the  current 
so  rapidly  that  the  inertia  of  the  diaphragm 
prevents  it  from  vibrating  in  sympathy. 
It  is  not  possible  to  send  a  steady  current 
through  space  without  wires,  but  an  equiva- 
lent result  is  obtained  in  wireless  telephony 
by  means  of  currents  which  vary  in  a  uniform 
matter  at  a  rate  so  great  as  to  be  far  above 
the  range  of  the  human  ear,  and,  moreover, 
quite  incapable  of  affecting  any  receiver 
diaphragm.  Such  currents  correspond  to 
the  steady  currents  of  ordinary  wired 
telephony,  the  difference  being  that  they 


ordinary  results  have  already  been  achieved, 
as  above  -  mentioned.  And  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  wireless  telephone  has  an 
inherent  advantage  over  the  older  wired 
type  in  that  the  quality  of  speech  is  not 
affected  by  the  distance  over  which  it  is 
transmitted  ;  the  quality  of  sound  is 
determined  by  the  shape  of  the  sound  waves 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  For  instance,  the 
needle  of  a  gramophone  recording  the 
playing  of  a  flute  will  cut  a  definitely 
shaped  track  on  a  record,  entirely  different 
from  the  track  cut  by  the  needle  of  a  machine 
recording  the  playing  of  a  violin.  And  when 
the  records  are  played  over  again,  the 
diaphragm  of  the  instrument  playing  them 
will  vibrate  in  harmony  with  the  shape  of 
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IMPORTANT   PARTS   OF    DR.    A.    O.    RANKINE  S   APPARATUS    FOR   THE   TRANSMISSION    OF    SPEPXH    BY   LIGHT. 

Drawn  by  W.  B.  Robinson. 

Dr.  A.  0.  Rankine,  of  University  CoHege,  London,  has  invented  a  wonderful  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  speech  by 
light.  Words  spoken  into  the  transmitter  cause  the  intensity  of  the  beams  to  fluctuate,  and  these  fluctuations  are 
reproduced  in  a  telephone  receiver  by  means  of  a  selenium  cell,  the  electrical  conductivity  of  which  varies  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  "  7'he  device,"  writes  Dr.  Rankine,  "  constitutes  a  branch  of  '  wireless  telephony,' 
hut  differs  in  that  it  transmits  in  one  direction  only.  Instead  of  electric  waves  sent  out  iji  all  directions  and  receivable 
everywhere,  there  is  a  beam  of  light  spreading  out  at  a  very  narrow  angle.  There  must  be  an  uninterrupted  straight  line 
between  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver,  and,  to  reach  big  distances,  loth  would  have  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable  height. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  device  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  completely  secret.    No  one  cati  receive  but  those  in  whose  direction 

the  beam  is  sent." 


are  radiated  through  space  instead  of  being 
conducted  along  wires.  Upon  their  regular 
periodicity  are  imposed  secondary  variations, 
these  variations  occurring  at  the  compara- 
tively low  speed  of  the  vibrations  of  audible 
sounds,  and  it  is  to  these  secondary  variations 
that  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  in- 
strument reacts. 

Long-distance  transmission  of  messages 
by  wireless  telephony  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of    rapid    development,    and    some    extra- 


the  track,  and  so  reproduce  the  sound  of  a 
flute  or  of  a  violin,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  in  transmitting  these  waves  through 
wires  by  the  agency  of  an  electric  current, 
distortion  takes  plc.ce,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  lose  their  sharpness  of  outline.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  elaborate  artifices  that 
speech  can  be  carried  on  over  very  long 
distances  by  land,  and  long-distance  speech 
by  submarine  cable  may  be  regarded  as 
impracticable. 
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The  possibilities  of  wireless  telephony- 
are  beyond  conjecture,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  even  at  the  present 
state  of  its  development  it  will  shortly 
become  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  the  world's  communica- 
tions. The  apparatus  involved  in  its 
use,  though  complicated,  is  by  no  means 
bulky — at  all  events,  for  use  at  com- 
jjaratively   short   distances.      Although   in 


the  immediate  future  its  primary  appli- 
cation will  probably  be  in  establishing 
communication  between  ships,  aeroplanes, 
and  other  moving  objects,  and  stations 
established  at  certain  convenient  points, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  fresh  progress  is  made, 
wireless  telephony  will  become  as  familiar 
to  us  all  as  the  much-abused  instrument 
into  whose  capacious  maw  we  now  insert 
our  hard-earned  pennies. 


GOOD    DAY." 


'npIS  said  that  laughter  marks  Man  from  the  Beast, 

And  Man,  to  show  his  greatness,  can  be  gay. 
So  thus,  among  our  fellows,  even  the  least 
Smiles  as  he  gives  '*  Good  day." 

A  common  bond  of  courage,  which  we  call 
Convention,  railing  at  it,  on  our  way 
Asks  just  this  self=same  service  from  us  all- 
To  smile  and  give  *'Good  day." 

That  we  who  wander  blindly  here  a  space, 
Whatever  our  class  or  calling  while  we  stay, 
Among  the  crowd,  at  each  familiar  face 
Must  smile  and  give  **Qood  day." 

Yet  broken  hearts  are  there,  and  sore  distress, 
Sorrow  and  want  and  hunger,  gaunt  and  grey, 
And  many  a  soul  in  utter  loneliness 
That  smiles  and  gives  **Qood  day." 

So  sink  your  pain,  O  selfish  heart,  and  when 
You  falter  in  the  common  conflict,  pray 
For  pluck  to  face'Fate  with  your  fellow-men, 
And  smile  and  give  **Qood  day." 

B.  A.   DREW. 


A   POT   BOILER 

By  WILLIAM   CAINE 

Illustrated  by  J.   Dewar  Mills 
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EMBLE  came  slowly  up  through  his 
garden  from  the  cliff  path,  went 
into  his  little  tumbledown  cottage, 
took  a  pipe  from  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  front  room,  filled  it,  lit  it,  and  sat 
down  in  the  window-seat.  His  eyes  stared 
out  over  the  red-roofed  town,  over  the 
harbour  and  its  crowd  of  fishing  boats, 
over  the  bay,  over  the  headlands  of  the 
coast,  over  everything — to  the  ultimate 
blue.  He  saw  nothing.  Gulls  swooped 
and  cried  over  some  offal  on  the  foreshore ; 
children  ran  and  called  among  the  bushes 
of  the  underclif? ;  the  Studmouth  excursion 
steamer  hooted  for  its  freight  of  passengers. 
He  heard  nothing. 

He  was  living  over  the  scene  of  half  an 
hour  ago.  He  saw  nothing  but  Kitty;  he 
heard  nothing  but  Kitty's  voice,  telling 
him  that  she  could  not  marry  him. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Jim,"  she  was  saying,  "  I'm 
awfully  sorry.  But  it's  no  use.  You  don't 
know  me  one  little  bit,  or  you'd  never  have 
asked  me.  I'm  spoiled,  Jim  ;  I've  enjoyed 
my  money  too  long  to  give  it  up.  If  I  marry 
again,  the  man  must  be  able  to  make  up 
to  me  for  the  loss  of  my  income.  I  can't 
marry  a  poor  man,  I  daren't.  Once,  when 
I  was  yoimg  and  strong  and  poor,  and  drove 
a  typewriter  all  day,  I  had  as  high  ideals  as 
anyone.  I  believed  firmly  that  money  had 
nothing  to  do  with  happiness.  That  was 
because  I'd  never  had  any.  But  now  I 
know  that  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
happiness — with  my  happiness,  at  any  rate. 
I  can't  exchange  my  three  thousand  a  year 
for  your  two  hundred,  and  what  you  can 
make  by  your  writing,  even  with  you  to 
share  it.  You  think  you  could  make  me 
happy,  but  you  couldn't.  I'm  very  fond  of 
you,  Jim,  but  not  fond  enough  for  that. 
I  must  have  my  pretty  clothes  and  my  motor- 
car. I  must  be  able  to  travel.  I  must  have 
good  food  and  a  comfortable  house.  Luxury 
is  in  my  bones  now,  Jim,  for  good  or  evil." 
And  again  she  got  up  out  of  her  big  chair  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  a  sign  that  she 
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had  said  her  say  and  that  the  matter  was 
concluded. 

The  illusion  was  so  strong  that  Kemble 
rose  from  the  window-seat  as  if  he  would 
again  take  his  departure  from  her  drawing- 
room.  As  his  eyes  encountered  the  simple 
furnishings  of  his  own  home  he  started 
and  passed  a  hand  over  his  face.  Then  he 
groaned  and,  sinking  down  at  the  table, 
buried  his  head  in  his  arms. 

A  great  disappointment  is  no  easier  to 
bear  because  it  has  been  feared.  He  had 
not  really  hoped.  Though  he  loved  Kitty 
Lawton  with  all  his  heart,  and  had  done 
so  this  two  years,  he  was  not  blind  to  her 
weaknesses.  Though  he  had  known  that 
she  was  fond  of  him,  he  had  suspected  that 
she  might  be  fonder  of  her  income.  Nor 
could  he  blame  her  at  all.  Who  was  he — 
a  penniless  writer — to  ask  any  woman  to 
give  up  three  thousand  a  year  for  his  sake  1 
It  would  have  been  a  sheer  miracle  if  she 
had  taken  him.  He  had  been  a  fool  to 
ask  her  until,  at  any  rate,  "  Heyday  "  was 
out.  It  was  finished.  Chantreys  were  eager 
for  it.  It  would  be  out  in  the  spring.  Two 
years  of  his  best  work  were  in  it — two  years 
of  his  blood  and  sweat.  Chantreys  had  sold 
nine  hundred  of  "  Bondage  "  and  fifteen 
hundred  of  "  Potiphar."  Of  '^  Heyday  " 
they  would  sell,  perhaps,  ^ve  thousand. 
Who  knew,  perhaps  more  ?  That  would 
put  him  on  his  feet.  That  wotdd  make  him 
a  known  man  instead  of  an  unknown  one, 
a  man  with  a  right  to  believe  himself 
capable  of  making  a  decent  income  by  his 
writing.  Not  three  thousand  a  year,  perhaps 
—perhaps  not  two — but  enough  to  mean 
something  a  long  way  removed  from 
poverty  for  his  wife. 

Yes,  if  he  could  have  waited  until 
"  Heyday  "  was  out,  it  might  have  been 
different. 

But  that  had  been  the  trouble.  Waiting 
had  suddenly  become  impossible.  He  had 
not  dared  to  wait. 

Mallaby  !     That  was  the  danger.     That 
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was  what  had  forced  his  hand  before  he 
had  been  ready  to  play  it.  Mallaby  ! 
Mallaby,  the  money-maker;  Mallaby,  the 
pot-boiler ;  Mallaby,  the  salesman ;  Mallaby, 
the  fellow  who,  ten  years  earlier,  had 
promised  to  be  the  best  thing  produced  in 
England  since  Meredith,  and  who  now 
dictated  three  serials  at  a  time  ;  Mallaby, 
the  man  who,  letting  the  credit  go,  bartered 
a  seat  among  the  Immortals  for  cash ; 
Mallaby,  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for 
five  thousand  a  year. 

Yes,  until  the  coming  of  Mallaby,  all  had 
been  well. 

Until  the  coming  of  Mallaby  it  had  been 
quite  possible  to  wait. 

But  with  Mallaby  on  the  trail,  waiting 
had  become  no  longer  possible.  The  matter 
had  had  to  be  put  to  the  test  quickly-r-far 
too  quickly.  But  there  had  been  nothing 
else  for  it.  Waiting  had  been  out  of  the 
question. 

And  now — there  it  was.  He  had  had  his 
answer. 

And  it  was  Mallaby  that  he  had  to  thank 
for  it. 

He  raised  his  head  slowly  and  looked  about 
him  with  a  vacant  eye  which  suddenly 
lighted  up  as  it  came  to  rest  on  a  drawer 
in  the  sideboard! .  He  smiled  and  sat .  up. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  that's  over ;  but  work 
remains,  thank  God  !  " 

He  went  over  to  the  sideboard,  opened 
the  drawer,  and  took  out  a  thick  bundle  of 
manuscript.  This  he  laid  tenderly  on  the 
table  and  cast  upon  it  a  loving  glance. 

There  it  was,  finished  yesterday,  bless 
it !  One  more  thorough  reading  and  it 
could  go  off  to  the  typist's.  It  would  be  in 
Chantreys'  hands  within  the  fortnight.  It 
was  done,  done^  done  !  Two  years  of  blood 
and  sweat  had  wrought  it — two  years  of 
mingled  agony  and  delight.  The  best  of 
him  was  there,  in  that  pile  of  dog's-eared 
paper,  intrinsic  value  about  three  shillings 
— potential  value,  all  that  now  made  life 
worth  living. 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  it. 

"  If  she  takes  him,"  he  said  aloud,  ''  I 
dare  say  he'll  make  her  happier  than  ever 
I  could  do.  If  it's  money  she  wants,  he'll 
get  it  for  her.  But  he'll  never  write  anything 
now  half  as  good  as  this  ;  and  not  even 
if  he  gets  her  do  I  envy  him.  I'd  rather  be 
an  honest  workman  and  miss  Love,  if  I 
must,  than  write  pot-boilers  and  win  it." 

Then  he  took  from  a  cupboard  the  heel 
of  a  loaf,  a  chunk  of  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle 
of  beer.     These  things  he  thrust  into  his 


pockets.  Then  he  filled  his  fountain-pen. 
Then  he  caught  up  an  ulster  and  a  rug  from 
the  sofa,  threw  them  over  his  shoulder, 
tucked  his  manuscript  under  his  arm,  and 
left  the  cottage. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  in  The  Cave. 
His  boots  were  a  little  wet,  for  he  had  had 
to  race  the  tide  round  the  point  of  the  Red 
Nose,  but  he  kicked  them  off  to  dry  in  the 
sun  and  wind,  and  tossed  his  socks  out  to 
join  them.  Then  he  put  his  victuals  and 
his  overcoat  and  rug  on  the  sand,  lay  down 
with  his  back  against  the  rocks,  lit  a  pipe, 
and  began  the  last  revision  of  his  book. 

Three  months  earlier,  the  day  after  he 
had  entered  upon  the  tenancy  of  the  cottage 
on  the  cliff,  he  had  discovered  this  cave, 
and  the  hours  he  had  spent  in  it  since  then 
were  very  many.  It  was  a  place  admirably 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
person  who  desired  solitude.  All  round 
this  little  cave  the  high  steep  cliffs  shut 
off  the  outer  world  most  satisfactorily.  At 
either  end  of  their  semicircle  a  headland 
projected  into  the  sea.  Only  before  the 
tide  had  risen  to  touch  these  points  was  it 
possible  to  enter  the  cave  ;  only  after  it 
had  left  them,  to  get  out  of  it.  Once  the 
water  lapped  the  Red  and  White  Noses, 
anyone  who  happened  to  be  between  them 
must  wait  there  until  the  sea  went  down 
again.    There  was  nothing  else  for  it. 

This  circumstance  w^as  well  known  to 
the;  mhabitants  of  Porthampton,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers  large  notice- 
boards  on  the  cliffs  declared  it.  People 
were  very  seldom  trapped. 

Kemble,  however,  was  trapped  every 
day.  Solitude,  even  compulsory  solitude, 
had  been  very  precious  to  this  young  man 
with  a  book  to  finish  and  a  temptation  to 
defeat ;  and  so  long  as  the  tide  had  been  u]) 
and  he  had  been  in  the  cave,  there  had  been 
no  chance  of  his  neglecting  his  work  in 
favour  of  the  only  thing  which  could  lure 
him  away  from  it.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
society  of  Mrs.  Lawton. 

In  the  cottage  on  the  cliff  there  had  been 
this  chance,  and  after  twice  experiencing  the 
ignominious  defeat  of  his  good  resolutions 
Kemble  had  abandoned  the  cottage  on  the 
cliff  as  a  workshop.  The  result  was  now 
between  his  hands. 

And  though  he  had  no  longer  any  reason 
to  fear  the  cottage,  force  of  habit  had  brought 
him,  for  the  final  reading,  to  the  cave. 

And  now,  safe  for  many  hours  from  all 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  he  lay  down 
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in  the  cool  shade  and,  Hghting  tobacco, 
absorbed  himself  in  his  work.  Presently, 
while  he  read,  he  began  to  eat  his  luncheon, 
and  when  it  was  all  gone,  he  lit  his  pipe 
again  and  read  on.  Every  now  and  then 
he  nodded  to  himself,  savouring  his  book's 
quality.  It  was  good.  It  was  devilish  good. 
Twice  only  he  paused  to  make  a  change,  for 
every  word  that  he  read  had  been  weighed 
and  weighed  again.  Yes,  it  was  pretty 
devilish  good. 

Time  passed.  The  sun  sank  behind  the 
Red  Nose  and  the  cave  was  invaded  by 
shadow.  Clouds  came  up  from  the  south — 
hid  the  blue  sky.  Kemble  put  on  his  over- 
coat. The  wind  rbse  suddenly,  and  a  heavy 
squall  of  rain  struck  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  wetting  the  precious  sheets.  Kemble 
retreated  further  into  shelter,  frowned  at 
the  failing  of  the  light,  pulled  up  the  collar 
of  his  ulster,  read  on,  wrapped  his  legs  in 
the  rug. 

It  was  quite  cold  now,  and  the  presence 
of  the  overcoat  and  rug,  which,  in  the 
bright  morning,  had  seemed  absurd  super- 
fluities, was  fully  justified.  Kemble  had 
learned,  only  the  day  before,  how  desirable 
a  few  wraps  can  be  to  a  man  who,  in  late 
September,  shuts  himself  up  for  the  whole 
afternoon  in  a  sea  cave,  however  dry  and 
sheltered  it  may  be. 

The  light  failed  more  and  more.  Kemble 
looked  at  his  watch  and  swore  softly  to 
himself. 

"  An  hour  and  a  half  yet,"  he  grumbled, 
"  before  even  the  White  Nose'U  be  clear. 
Dash  these  clouds  and  this  rain  !  I  shan't 
be  able  to  see  in  here  much  longer,  and  I 
can't  sit  outside." 

He  got  up  and  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  to  have  a  look  at  the  weather.  How 
the  sea  was  rising  !  And  the  wind  !  He 
had  had  no  idea  that  it  was  blowing  so 
hard. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  dilated,  A  small  boat, 
with  its  mast  gone  and  its  sail  dragging  in 
the  water,  was  driving  to  the  beach,  side- 
ways on,  through  the  surf.  In  it  sat  a 
woman,  baling  for  her  life. 

Kemble  threw  off  his  overcoat  and  ran 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  shouting  ;  but 
so  quickly  did  the  boat  come  that  it  had 
struck  the  sand  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  woman  had  jumped,  over  her  knees, 
into  the  smother  of  foam  as  the  boat  had 
grounded.  Seizing  the  gunwale,  she  began 
to  pull  quite  ineffectually.  The  water  threw 
the  boat  about  as  it  pleased.  At  once 
Kemble  found  himself  by  her  side,  yelling 


to  her  to  get  to  shore  and  let  the  boat  go. 
She  turned  her  face  to  him  and  shook  her 
head.    It  was  Mrs.  Lawton. 

"  No  !  "  she  cried.    "  No  !  " 

Then  Kemble  perceived  that  Mallaby 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  was  white 
as  paper,  his  head  was  cut  open,  and  he 
rolled  on  the  planks  helplessly  as  the  boat 
rocked  and  lurched  in  the  shallow  boihng 
water. 

"  Get  to  shore,  Kitty  !  "  Kemble  shouted, 
"  I  can  manage  the  boat."  But  she  only 
held  on  to  the  gunwale  the  more  fiercely 
and  pulled  the  harder. 

The  wave  which  had  the  boat  at  its 
mercy  tossed  the  thing  a  few  yards  higher 
and  retreated  with  a  snarl.  The  boat  lay 
steady  for  a  moment.  Kemble  dropped  the 
gunwale,  leaned  over,  plucked  Mallaby 
from  the  bottom  and  heaved  him  to  his 
shoulder.  A  wave  crashed.  Kemble  caught 
Mrs.  Lawton  by  the  hand  and  plunged  up 
the  beach.  Next  moment  they  were  all 
safe. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Kemble,  "that  was  a 
near  thing,  Kitty  !  Let's  get  out  of  this 
rain,  at  any  rate.  I  can  carry  this  poor 
devil.  Up  you  go  to  the  cave.  We'll  see 
to  him  there.     Come  on." 

He  staggered  up  the  beach,  Mrs.  Lawton 
following. 

Mallaby  accompanied  them,  on  Kemble's 
back.  He  said  no  word  and  he  made  no 
movement. 

The  boat  was  left  to  its  fate. 

Kemble  carried  his  burden  well  into  the 
cave  and  lowered  it  gently  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Lawton  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
Mallaby  and  began  to  chafe  his  hands  and 
call  him  her  darling.  She  also  kissed  him. 
He  made  no  sign. 

Kemble  knelt  down  and  put  his  ear  to 
Mallaby 's  breast. 

"  It's  all  right,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "  He's 
alive.  Cheer  up."  And  he  patted  her 
shoulder  encouragingly.  Mrs.  Lawton  came 
instantly  to  herself. 

"  Jim,"  she  cried,  "  run  and  get  help  ! 
Brandy,  blankets.  He'll  die  if  we  don't 
do  something  quickly.  He'll  die.  He's  been 
lying  insensible  ever  since  the  squall  struck 
us.  The  boom  hit  him  as  the  mast  went 
overboard.  And  I  could  do  nothing, 
nothing  but  bale  and  pray.  Oh,  Jim,  run  ! 
Why  don't  you  run  and  get  help?  It's 
only  half  a  mile  to  the  coastguards." 

"  It  can't  be  done,  Kitty,"  he  said. 
"  We're  stuck  here  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  least.    I  know  it.    I  know  this  place  well. 
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There's  no  way  up  or  round  till  the  tide 
falls.  Oh,  why  the  devil  haven't  I  got 
my  flask  with  me  ?  "  he  cried.  "  I'm  not 
swimmer  enough  to  get  round  either  of  the 
Noses  in  this  sea,  and  climbing's  absolutely 
impossible.  But  we  can  stop  that  bleeding 
at  least.  Give  me  your  handkerchief, 
Kitty,  and  tear  a  strip  off  your  petticoat." 

He  pulled  out  his  own  handkerchief, 
stanched  the  wound  in  Mallaby's  forehead, 
made  a  pad  of  Mrs.  Lawton's  handkerchief, 
and  bound  it  on  with  a  yard  or  two  of  linen 
which  she  presently  gave  him.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Lawton  continued  to  chafe  the 
hands  of  Mallaby. 

"  A  fire,"  said  Kemble,  *'  that's  what  we 
want.  If  we  can  start  one,  it's  the  Hmit 
to  what  we  can  do.  Go  you  on  chafing  his 
hands,  Kitty,  while  I  see  about  it." 

He  ran  into  the  back  of  the  cave  and 
reappeared,  carrying  an  old  basket  and  some 
driftwood.  He  had  taken  off  his  jacket  and 
waistcoat. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  sometimes  make  tea  in  here.  But  for  that, 
these  things  would  be  out  yonder  in  the 
rain  now.  But  they're  not  properly  dry, 
confound  them ;  it'll  be  the  devil's  own 
business  to  get  them  started.  If  I'd  only 
had  a  fire  going  now  !  Well,  we  can't  do 
more  than  our  best.  How's  he  seem  now, 
Kitty  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  there's  a  little 
colour  coming,  and  he's  breathing  easily. 
But  I'm  frightened,  Jim.  I'm  awfully 
frightened.  He  looks  ghastly.  Oh,  don't 
let  him  die  !  " 

"  He's  not  going  to  die,  Kitty,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "  Don't  you  think  it.  Wait 
till  I  can  get  a  blaze  started,  and  he'll  be 
as  right  as  ninepence.  And  meanwhile 
oblige  me  by  going  into  the  back  of  the  cave 
there  and  taking  off  all  those  wet  things 
of  yours  and  putting  on  that  ulster.  You'll 
find  my  jacket  and  waistcoat  there  also. 
I'll  fix  Mallaby  in  the  rug  as  soon  as  I've 
got  the  fire  going." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  useless  to  insist.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  set  about  breaking  up 
his  basket. 

Suddenly  he  paled  and  put  his  hand 
quickly  into  his  pocket.  He  brought  out 
a  match-box  and  opened  it  anxiously. 
Three  matches  were  left. 

"  Kitty,"  he  said  quietly,  "has  Mallaby 
got  any  matches  on  him,  by  any  chance  ?  " 

She  searched.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  here's 
a  box.'' 


He  took  it  from  her,  looked  inside.  It 
was  full.  He  pulled  out  a  match  and  struck 
it  against  the  box.  It  was  wet. '  All  the 
matches  were  wet.  "  Thanks,  Kitty,"  he 
said  ;  "  that's  splendid.  Has  he  any  letters 
in  his  pockets  ?     I've  only  one." 

Again  she  searched.  "  They're  all  soak- 
ing," she  said,  and  then  she  gave  a  little 
scream  of  joy,  for  Mallaby  had  opened  his 
eyes. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Kemble.  "  That's  the 
style,  Kitty.  Go  on  chafing.  This  fire'll 
be  busy  in  half  a  tick." 

He  put  two*  big  stones  close  together, 
built  a  little  edifice  of  broken  wickerwork 
above  the  space  between  them,  laid  his 
letter  underneath,  and  struck  a  match. 
'  The  paper  blazed  up,  the  sticks  crackled 
twice  feebly,  a  little  smoke  rose,  and  the 
fire  was  dead.  Kemble  swore  between  his 
teeth  and  looked  round  him  desperately. 

Behind  him  in  their  corner  Mrs.  Lawton 
and  Mallaby  were  greeting  one  another  in 
whispers. 

"  Have  you  got  any  paper,  Kitty  ?  " 
Kemble  asked. 

"  Not  an  atom,"  she  said.  "  And  my 
clothes  are  all  soaked.  Oh,  can't  you  start 
that  fire,  Jimmy  ?  It's  fife  and  death  for 
Harry." 

Kemble  took  off  his  tie  and  collar— they 
were  soaking.  "  No  good,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "  I'm  as  wet  as  she  is.  And 
my  socks  are  out  in  the  rain,  and  my 
cap's  somewhere  in  the  sea.  And  it's  life 
and  death  for  the  poor  devil." 

He  leaned  over  and  picked  up  his  manu- 
script. 

"  The  chapter-headings  won't  matter," 
he  said. 

He  tore  off  the  first  sheet  of  paper, 
crumpled  it  up  and  put  it  carefully  under 
the  sticks.  He  lit  his  second  match.  It 
flared  up  and  went  out. 

Kemble's  face  grew  white.  "  This  won't 
do,"  he  said  as  he  took  out -the  last  match. 
Before  striking  it  he  broke  up  the  box  and 
pushed  the  dry  fragments  in  among  the 
pieces  of  damp  wicker.  Then,  on  the  last 
of  these  fragments,  he  struck  the  match. 

The  paper  flared.  One  of  the  bits  of 
match-box  caught  fire,  one  faint  crackle 
came  from  the  broken  wicker. 

The  flame  of  the  paper  began  to  die. 

Kemble  tore  off  the  first  page  of  his  book 
and  laid  it  under  the  damp  fuel. 

Then  he  tord  ofl  the  second  page. 

"  Is  it  burning  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lawton. 

And  Mallaby,  whose  senses  had  come  back 


'Oh,  Jim,  run!     Why  don't  you  run 
and  get  help  ? '  " 
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again,  smiled  on  Kemble  and  said  rather 
weakly :  "By  Jove,  Kemble,  I  shall  be  a 
glad  man  when  you've  got  that  fire  started. 
I'm  about  dead  with  cold." 

And  Mrs.  Lawton  cried  :  "  Oh,  make  it 
burn,  Jim  !    Quick,  quick  1 " 

Kemble  put  in  the  third  page  of  his  book. 
Still  the  miserable  wicker  sticks  refused  to 
burn. 

Mallaby's  teeth  began  to  chatter.  "  Buck 
up  with  that  fire,  old  man ! "  he  cried,  and 
Kemble  caused  the  fourth  page  of  his  book 
to  be  consumed. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawton,  "  don't  be  so 
slow,  Jimmy  !  You'll  never  get  it  started  if 
you  keep  on  putting  in  one  little  bit  of 
paper  at  a  time.  You've"  plenty  there. 
Make  a  good  blaze  with  it  under  those 
sticks.  That'll  dry  them  and  then  they'll 
catch  properly.  But  as  you're  doing,  they're 
only  getting  smoke,  no  heat.  Shall  I  come 
and  do  it  ?  Harry's  better  now."  She 
coughed  and  shivered. 

"  No,"  said  Kemble  over  his  shoulder, 
"  no,  Kitty.  Go  back  to  the  end  of  the  cave 
and  get  out  of  those  wet  clothes.  You'll 
find  my  jacket  and  waistcoat  there.  Put 
them  on  and  the  ulster,  too.  I'll  have  the 
fire  going  splendidly  before  you're  back." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  will.  Sure  you're 
all  right,  Harry  ?  "  she  asked  Mallaby. 
Mallaby  said  that  he  was  sure.  She  picked 
up  the  ulster  and  vanished. 

Kemble  tore  out  the  rest  of  his  first 
chapter.  It  roared  and  flamed.  Still  no 
fire  among  the  sticks. 

"  Dogged  does  it,  Kemble,"  said  Mallaby 
cheerfully,  if  faintly.    "  Can  I  help  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Kemble.  *•  Lie  you  still, 
Mallaby ;    I  can  manage  all  right." 

"  It's  a  dashed  good  thing,"  said  Mallaby, 
"  that  you  had  all  that  stuff  to  burn. 
What  is  it  ?    Newspapers  ?  " 

Kemble,  crouching  over  the  fire  with  his 
back  to  Mallaby,  had  the  paper  between  his 
knees. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kemble,  "  newspapers.  I've 
a  store  in  here.  This  cave  is  a  haunt  of 
mine,  Mallaby." 

"  Dashed  lucky  thing,  too,  for  Kitty  and 
me,"  said  Mallaby,  '*  She  tells  me  that  if 
you  hadn't  been  handy  on  the  beach  just 
now,  I  should  probably  be  a  drowned  corpse. 
Nice  thing  for  a  fellow  to  be,  within  an  hour 
of  getting  engaged,  eh  ?  For  that's  the 
way  of  it,  Kemble.  She's  going  to  marry 
me,  old  man." 

'*  I  congratulate  you,  Mallaby,"  said 
Kemble,  as  he  burned  Chapter  Two. 


"  I  thought  you'd  be  pleased,"  said  the 
other.  *'  You  and  she  are  such  old  friends, 
and  I  knew  you'd  be  glad.  We  must  see 
a  lot  of  you  after  this,  Kemble.  That  is, 
if  we  don't  both  die  of  pneumonia  while 
those  confounded  sticks  catch  fire.  My 
heart,  how  cold  I  am  !  " 

"  When  I've  got  the  fire  going,"  said 
Kemble,  "  I'll  heat  some  water  for  you  to 
drink.  There's  a  spring  in  the  cliff  near  by, 
and  I've  got  an  old  saucepan  of  sorts  here. 
I've  often  made  myself  tea  in  here,  you  know. 
I  won't  be  long  now.  Did  Kitty  tell  you  how 
we're  stuck  in  this  place  by  the  cliffs  and 
the  tide  ?  " 

"  Yes,'*  said  Mallaby,  "  and  all  I  can  say 
is,  thank  the  Lord  you  were  here.  Hah, 
that  sounded  a  little  better  !  "  A  louder 
crackle  than  usual  had  come  from  among 
the  hissing  sticks. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kemble,  as  he  tore  out  more 
sheets  from  his  bundle,  "  I  think  it's 
beginning  to  catch  now." 

Ten  minutes  later  Mrs.  Lawton  rejoined 
them.  She  carried  her  wet  clothes  and  she 
wore  Kemble's  ulster. 

"  Isn't  it  burning  yet  ?  "  she  cried  re- 
proachfully.   "Oh,  Jim!" 

Kemble  thrust  the  last  chapter  of  his 
book  under  the  sticks.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
it's  going  now,  practically.    This'll  do  it." 

It  did.  They  had  no  more  trouble  with 
the  fire,  and  very  soon  it  was  roaring  merrily. 
The  driftwood,  broken  up  as  small  as  possible 
by  Kemble,  burned  well,  though  at  first  a 
little  sulkily.  But  there  was  no  fear  for  the 
fire  now.    It  only  needed  feeding. 

"  I'll  heat  that  water,"  said  Kemble. 
"  And,  Mallaby,  before  you  warm  yourself 
I  should  advise  you  to  get  out  of  those  wet 
togs.  Take  th«  rug  into  the  end  of  the 
cave.  It'll  go  round  four  men  like  you.  I 
expect  we  can  dry  all  your  clothes  and 
Kitty's  before  we  clear  out  of  this,  but  if 
not,  they're  better  off  you  than  on." 

He  picked  up  his  saucepan  and  went  out 
into  the  rain. 

When  he  came  back,  Mrs.  Lawton,  in 
the  ulster,  and  Mallaby,  in  the  rug,  were 
seated  by  the  cheerful  blaze,  warming  their 
hands.  Mallaby  had  stopped  shivering.  The 
colour  was  back  in  his  face.  And  Mrs. 
Lawton  looked  as  right  as  ninepence.  They 
were  kissing  as  Kemble  entered  the  cave^ 

"  Well,  you  two  pirates,"  he  said,  "  you 
look  pretty  cosy.  I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  drink  this  water,  when  it  boils,  out  of  that 
beer  bottle  or  else  out  of  the  saucepan  itself. 
That's  how  I  take  my  tea  here.    This  cave 
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is  liardly  furnished  to  meet  every  civilised 
requirement." 

He  set  his  pot  upon  the  fire. 

"  It'll  soon  boil,"  he  said. 

Beside  the  roaring  fire  which  Kemble 
maintained,  Mrs.  Lawton  and  Mallaby 
drank  pints  of  scalding  water.  Kemble 
went  three  times  to  the  spring,  and  three 
times  he  brought  in  more  driftwood.  It 
was  damp,  'but  the  fire  was  too  strong  to 
care. 

They  did  their  best  to  dry  the  wet  clothes, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  very  well.  In  the 
end,  when  the  tide  had  gone  down  sufficiently, 
Kemble  went  of!  through  the  darkness  and 
rain,  and  brought  them  something  to  wear 
from  the  coastguard  cottages ;  brandy,  too, 
of  which  he  himself  stood  in  some  need, 
for  he  had  been  soaked  to  the  skin  since 
the  coming  of  the  boat.  They  made  a 
splendid  brew  of  toddy,  and  drank  it  to  one 
another's  health  out  of  mugs,  with  which 
Kemble  had  also  provided  himself.  But  for 
Mallaby  and  Mrs.  Lawton  the  toddy  was 
festive  rather  than  medicinal.  They  had 
been  perfectly  warm  long  before  it  was 
made. 


When  they  had  got  into  the  rough  clothes 
of  the  coastguard  people,  there  was  nothing 
Lo  keep  them  any  longer  in  the  cave. 

"  Well,"  said  Kemble,  as  he  came  out 
of  the  back  of  the  cave,  where  he  had  been 
exchanging  his  soaked  shirt  for  the  ulster, 
"  we'd  better  be  pushing  on  now." 

Mallaby  and  Mrs.  Lawton  got  up  re- 
luctantly. 

"  I  don't  fancy  the  rain  out  there  a  bit," 
said  Mrs.  Lawton.  ''  It's  so  jolly  and  cosy 
here.  But  I  suppose  we'd  better  go.  Of 
course,  Jim,  we're  not  going  even  to  try  to 
thank  you  for  saving  our  poor  lives  with  this 
blessed  fire." 

"  No,"  said  Mallaby,  "  it's  no  use  hunting 
for  words  to  express  what  Kitty  and  I  feel. 
There  are  some  things  that  simplv  can't  be 
said." 

"  Oh,"  said  Kemble  carelessly,  "that's 
all  right,  you  people.  But  if  I'd  happened  to 
have  only  two  matches  instead  of  three,  it 
might  be  a  very  different  story.  That  was 
just  good  luck.  And  it  was  just  good  luck 
that  I  had  this  old  pot  to  boil  you  a  drink 
in.  We'd  never  have  done  it  in  the  beer 
bottle." 


A    ROUNDELAY. 


1ML7 HEN  cuckoo  stammers  a  false  note, 
^  ^         And  rarer  is  the  blackbird's  tune, 
And  winds  of  summer  are  afloat 
In  all  the  pleasaunces  of  June, 
Afoot  to  meadows  I  would  hie. 
Nor  any  blithlier  found  than  I. 


Oh,  not  for  ever  wings  the  bee, 

And  bright  things  in  their  brightness  close, 
And  all  unfaded  would  I  see 

June  of  the  brier,  June  of  the  rose — 
Her  joy  to  taste  before  'tis  gone. 
Her  loveliness  to  brood  upon. 

ERIC  CHILMAN. 


BOTH   JUDGE 
AND   JURY 

By   WILBUR    DANIEL    STEELE 
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THE  moon  was  rising.  Already  it 
touched  with  silver  the  head  of  the 
dead  volcano  which  held  the  island 
up  out  of  the  deep  Caribbean  waters  ;  it 
flooded  a  high  ravine  here,  or  there,  on  a 
far  ridge,  a  cornice  of  mahoganies  thrashing 
in  the  trade- wind.  As  yet,  on  the  lee  shore, 
beyond  the  faint  glow  from  the  portico 
of  Government  House,  the  mystery  of 
starlight  held  on.  The  two  men  werejhardly 
more  than  two  shirt-fronts  and  the  tips  of 
two  cigars. 

-'  You've  not  been  in  the  tropics  before  ?  " 
murmured  the  Governor. 

''  No,"  said  Loomis. 

"  Ah  ?  It's  rather  extraordinary  just  at 
first,  I  fancy." 

"  Very." 

They  were  silent  again.  The  straggHng 
town  was  already  dark,  the  black  people 
asleep  between  their  mud  and  iron  walls, 
the  dogs  snatching  a  wink  before  the  moon 
came  ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
ripple  of  the  tide  or  the  rare  cry  of  a  sea- 
bird. 

"  You  will  be  here  for — for — ah — some 
time  ?  "  ' 

"  About  a  week,  I  should  say,  sir." 

"  Really  ?  I  wasn't  aware  we  should 
look  for  a  steamer  so  soon." 

"  The  Paramaraho  is  to  pick  me  up,  I 
beheve,  direct  for  Halifax." 

"  Really  ?  " 

They  had  both  stopped.  Involuntarily 
they  had  drawn  a  little  apart,  and  now 
they  were  facing  each  other,  watching  each 
other. 

"  Yes,"  Loomis  went  on,  speaking  slowly. 
"  It's  a  bit  out  of  the  Pararnarahd' s  way, 
but  it's  by  Government  orders." 

"  The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  ?  " 


"  Quite  so."  Loomis  threw  his  cigar  away 
with  a  kind  of  jerk  and  squared  his  shoulders. 
"  I'll  tell  you,  sir.  Frankly,  I've  come  here 
to  take  away  a  man.  The  man  I've  come 
to  get,  sir,  is " 

"  Is  Jim  White  ?  " 

Loomis  paused  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  before  replying. 

*'  The  man  kfiown  as  Jim  White.  That 
is  to  say,  Hyatt  Carnes." 

"  I  see,  I  see."  The  Governor  turned  a 
crab  on  its  back  with  his  boot-toe.  "  There 
was  another  of  your  kind,  some  time  ago." 

"  There  was.  Inspector  Alward.  He 
came  out  here  in  August.  He  did  not 
return,  as  you  are  also  aware.  He  was 
murdered  here,  whether  by  Governmental 
collusion  or  not  remains — I  will  continue 
to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  sir — an  open 
question." 

"  It  need  not.  I  tell  you  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  neither  White  nor  I  knew  the 
fellow's  name  or  errand.  Had  he  been 
frank  with  me,  there  would  have  been  a 
different  outcome.  He  thought  best,  instead, 
to  be  frank  with  the  blacks.  A  mulatto  by 
the  name  of  Kragie  did  him  in.  Kragie  was 
tried  for  murder,  convicted,  sentenced,  mid 
hung.'' 

The  moon  had  topped  the  mountain. 
Loomis's-lids  drooped  slightly  as  he  watched 
the  other's  face,  bare  in  the  white  inunda- 
tion. 

"  You  beheve,  then,  in  the  law  ?  " 

"  I  do — and  I  don't.  I  beheve  in  the 
laws  I  make,  simply  because  I  know  they 
are  just  laws." 

He  said  it  without  bombast.  Like  Loomis, 
he  was  a  self-made  man,  and,  like  Loomis, 
he  did  not  presume  upon  the  fact. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  you've  a 
warrant,  of  course  ?  " 
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"  I  have,  sir — a  warrant  thirteen  years 
old.    Would  you  care  to — — " 

"  No,  no.  I  take  your  word,  as  I  ask  you 
to  take  mine.  But  one  thing.  Why,  if 
Doctor  Carnes  was  wanted — that  is — well, 
what  put  you  on  the  track  at  last  of  the 
man  here  ?  " 

^'  Just  a  scrap  of  letter,  sir,  smuggled 
through  to  Doctor  Carnes's  sister  in  Van- 
couver. '  Address  me  Jim  White,  St. 
Katherine,  B.W.I. ' — that's  all.  Inspector 
Alward  came  out,  and,  as  you  know " 

''  Yes,  yes,  quite  so.   H'm  !   Quite  so." 

"  And  now  / " 

"  Quite  so." 
.  The  conversation  had  arrived  at  an 
impasse.  Loomis  lit  a  fresh  cigar.  They 
moved  on  again  along  the  beach,  away 
from  the  town,  slowly.  The  peculiar,  full- 
bodied  beauty  of  night  and  the  ocean 
tropics  lay  about  them,  but  if  they  took 
note  of  it,  it  was  only  with  their  nerves. 
Perhaps  for  this  very  reason  the  drain  on 
the  Northerner's  nervous  fabric  was  deeper 
than  he  suspected  ;  at  any  rate,  he  began  to 
have  a  feeling  he  had  never  had  before,  a 
kind  of  a  sense  of  impotence.  He  was  a 
man  to  whom  obstacles  had  always  been 
esssntially  obstacles,  nothing  more.  Of  a 
sudden  he  halted  and  faced  around. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  he  said,  "  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  you  are  determined  to  put 
things  in  my  way." 

"  No."  The  other  appeared  to  weigh 
his  words.  "  I  shall  put  nothing  in  your, 
way.  .  .  .  Shall  we  be  walking  back 
now  ?  " 

As  they  fell  in  step,  the  Governor  clasped 
his  hands  behind  him  and  meditated  on 
the  shadow-streaked  sand.  He  was  a  shorter 
man  than  Loomis,  his  flesh  was  softer  and 
less  resilient,  his  skin  sallower,  his  brown 
eyes  more  deeply  sunken  by  prolonged  half- 
won  fights  with  fever.  One  would  say  he 
was  no  match  for  Loomis. 

"  You  asked  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  believed 
in  the  law.  Let  me  ask — you've  read,  in 
your  Hugo,  about  the  chap  called  Jean 
Valjean  ?  " 

Loomis  shook  himself  slightly,  almost 
with  a  suggestion  of  anger. 

"  I  am  neither  judge  nor  jury,  sir." 

"  I  see,  I  see."  The  other's  tone  grew 
even  more  abstracted.  "  I  used  to  know 
Carnes  in  Canada.  I  knew  his  weaknesses 
and  his  strength.  If  it  had  been  one  of  his 
weaknesses  that  led  him  to  shoot  Edward 
Blaine-Smith,  I  shouldn't  have  hesitated 
to  give  him  up  to  the  first  constable  in 


sight ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  that. 
As  it  was " 

"  Oh,  come,  sir  !  Blaine-Smith  was  shot 
down  in  cold  blood." 

"  Granted.  But  he  had  called  Carnes's 
best  friend  a  name — had  called  him,  more 
particula'rly,  '  a  thief.'  Now  you  will  under- 
stand  " 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  neither  judge  nor 
jury.    I  must  protest." 

The  Governor's  shoulders  grew  heavier. 

"  I  suppose  a  judge  would  say  the  world 
didn't  need  a  man  who  would  shoot  another 
man  on  such  provocation.  I'll  tell  you 
something,  Mr.  Loomis.  There  was  an 
island  in  the  world  that  needed  such  a  man. 
When  Doctor  Carnes  came  here,  there  were 
perhaps  two  hundred  people,  and  their  lives 
weren't  worth  the  bother  of  living.  Doctor 
Carnes  knew  nothing  of  tropical  diseases. 
Within  two  years  he'  knew  more  about 
mountain  fever — as  we  call  it — than  any 
other  man  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  I  repeat, 
sir,  thirteen  years  ago  this  island  was  a 
pest  spot.  It  was  scarcely  on  the  map.  A 
mulatto  tax-collector  came  over  twice  a 
year  from  St.  Lucia  ;  that  was  about  all. 
Now  there  are  upward  of  nine  thousand 
souls,  four  parishes,  a  Government  House, 
and — a  Governor." 

The  speaker  bowed  his  head  slightly  at 
the  last. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  sir,  how  I, 
a  comparatively  poor  man  from  another 
dominion,   a  nobody,  a  friend  of  the  like 

of  Jim  White—how  / But  I'll  tell  you. 

They  tried  one  of  their  easy  Governors  at 
first— one  of  their  professional  younger  sons. 
It  didn't  do." 

He  stopped  walking  and  touched  the 
inspector's  sleeve. 

"  Look  about  you  !  I  am  Governor,  but 
this  is  the  work  of  Hyatt  Carnes." 

The  moon  rode  higher.  In  the  vast  white 
illumination  the  sea  recovered  the  memory 
of  the  colours  of  day — phantom  purples, 
ghostly  turquoise.  The  shadows  of  palm- 
boles  lay  across  the  beach,  like  a  tiger's 
skin  ;  between  the  trees  clusters  of  pale, 
heavy-lipped  flowers  stirred  in  the  slow 
wind. 

"It  is  beautiful,"  Loomis  breathed,  as 
if  against  his  will. 

The  Governor  took  in  his  look  of  admira- 
tion, half  nerves,  half  awe. 

"  But  not  that !  "  he  cried.  "  Beauty, 
yes !  But  one  grows  tired  of  beauty ; 
sometimes  one  has  a  fearful  thirst  almost 
for  ugliness — for  something  cold  and  hard- 
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won  and  tawdry.  No,  this  is  what  I  mean— 
this  town.  '  This  whole  island,  sir — the 
villages,  the  parish  schools,  the  little  estates 
of  sugar  and  cocoa  and  limes.  Seventeen 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  exports  per 
annum,  sir  !   Seventeen  thousand  pounds  !  " 

He  stood  so  for  a  moment  with  his  hands 
lifted. 

"  And  that,  sir,  is  what  your  murderer  has 
done !  " 

''  But  I  say ''  Loomis  shifted  uneasily. 

"  Hang  take  it,  sir  1  I'm  not  the  judge.  I'm 
a  machine  !     I'm  set  to  do  a  task.  I  do  it." 

On  the  gravel  before  the  house  a  small 
Welsh  mare  stood  mourning  over  her  own 
shadow,  her  legs  propped  apart,  her  head 
drooping.  The  Governor  wheeled  to  face 
his  companion. 

"  Mr.  Loomis,  I  am  going  to  put  nothing 
between  you  and  Jim  White.  In  return  I 
ask  a  favour.  Tjiis — until  you  have  definitely 
to  act,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  nothing 
of  your  errand  ?  Will  you  study  this  man 
as  a  man,  and  then — well,  will  you  talk  with 
me  again  ?  " 

It  was  a  moment  before  Loomis  spoke. 
Under  his  drooping  lids  his  eyes  studied  the 
other's  face  with  something  between  mystifi- 
cation and  uneasy  wonder.  In  the  end  he 
murmured  : 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

''  Done,  then  !  .  .  .  Shall  we  go  in  ?  " 

At  the  door  the  Governor's  wife  was 
awaiting  them.  She  was  a  vaguely  pretty, 
angular  woman,  with  dry  hair  and  sallow 
skin,  a  typical  colonial.  Her  large  blue  eyes 
sought  her  husband's. 

"  Tom,  Jim  White  is  here."  And  she  laid 
a  hand  on  his  sleeve  with  a  gesture  which 
seemed  to  say  :    ''  Don't,  Tom  !  " 

Jim  White  was  seated  at  a  long,  bare 
mahogany  table,  under  the  light  of  a 
candelabrum.  Before  him  was  a  glass,  a 
decanter  of  St.  Croix  rum,  several  lime- 
peels,  and  an  empty  soda-bottle.  .  .  .  Here 
was  a  man  with  whom  low  latitudes  and 
exile  had  not  dealt  kindly.  One  could  see 
by  the  dry  lustre  of  the  eyes  and  the  colour 
of  the  skin  stretched  over  the  skull  structure 
that  long  coping  with  fevers  had  not  been 
without  its  price  ;  more  than  by  anything 
else  his  physical  and  mental  ebb  told  in  his 
nerves,  his  thin,  arid,  uncontrollable  out-, 
bursts  of  temper. 

He  got  to  his  feet  unsteadily  at  sight 
of  the  Governor  in  the  door.  He  pounded 
on  the  table  with  his  open  palms. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here  I  Look  at  me  all  you 
want !  " 


His  voice  was  shrill  with  defiance.  He 
pounded  harder. 

"  No,  by  Heavens,  Tom,  I  won't  be 
scolded  to-night.  The  mist  settled  in  Two 
Eoads  three  nights  ago.  The  fever  struck 
before  morning.  The  valley's  a -stink  with  it. 
And  I've  come  out.  Here  you  see  me,  sitting 
in  a  clean  room,  drinking  cold  rum  and  soda, 
having  a  fine  time." 

The  Governor  had  not  moved  from  the 
doorway.    He  spoke  slowly. 

"  I  suppose,  then,  that  Jenks  and  Slowboy 
must  be  down  with  it,  else  of  course  you 
would  have  sent  one  of  them  out  instead." 

"  Talk  !  Talk  like  a  curate  all  you 
please  !  " 

The  fellow's  ecstasy  was  shocking.  He 
showed  his  teeth.  He  pounded  harder  on 
the  table.  He  danced  on  his  toes.  "  Talk, 
talk,  talk  !  " 

The  Governor  approached  the  table.  His 
voice  was  quiet,  austere. 

"  Now,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
what  you're  grousing  about." 

"  I  ?  Oh  !  Ha,  ha  !  Why  should  I  grouse  ? 
Isn't  everything  just  too  splendid  in  there  ? 
Only  seventeen  down,  and  as  for  ice,  you 
know " 

''  So  !     That's  better  !  "     The  Governor 
took  up  a  pad.     ''  Ice,  eh  ?  " 
'    "  Ice-bags,   douches,   quinine.     But  why 
should  one  grouse  about  quinine  ?  " 

"Ice-  bags,"  the  Governor  wrote, 
"  douches,  quinine " 

"  Brooms,  mops,  formaldehyde " 

The  Governor  looked  up  from  his  list. 
"  Quite  right.  And  now,  Jim,  go  to  bed. 
.  .  .  Pollett !  I  say,  Pollett,  show  Mr.  White 
up  to  the  west  chamber.  .  .  .  Where's 
Gabriel  ?  Ah,  Gabriel  !  Here,  this  list. 
Look  alive,  will  you  ?  Make  up  a  good  stock, 
pack  a  camp,  turn  out  Potter,  Snaith, 
Washington,  and  Coco.  Tell  Fox  I  shall 
want  horses  in  front  within  the  hour.  .  .  . 
Pollett,  you've  not  shown  Mr.  White  up  yet. 
.  .  .  Jim,  go  !  .  .  .  Mr.  Loomis,  I'm  afraid — 
for  a  few  days — White,  as  you  see,  is  quite 
done,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  in  and  do  the 
best  I  can  myself.  For  a  few  days,  then,  if 
you'll  have  the  goodness  to  forgive  my 
absence — — -" 

"  For  a  few  days,"  Loomis  broke  in  upon 
the  apologies,  "  I  don't  fancy  I  shall  get 
much  of  White,  either.  So,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  think  I'd  rather  go  along.  Shouldn't 
mind  seeing  the  country." 

The  Governor  bent  his  head  to  one  side 
and  studied  him. 

"  As  you  please,"  he  said.    "  And  about 
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White,  you're  quite  right.  I  fancy  you 
wouldrit  see  much  of  the  impossible  fellow 
here.'' 

Loomis  did  not  take  the  full  significance 
of  this  till,  about  an  hour  later,  the  moonlit 
cavalcade  came  up  into  the  shadow  of  the 
island  jungle.  And  there,  like  a  school-boy 
not  to  be  left  behind,  Jim  White  awaited 
them,  leaning  on  the  neck  of  his  prop- 
legged  pony.  Nothing  was  said  on  either 
side  as  he  joined.  He  fell  in  at  the  rear.  He 
remained  silent.  He  seemed  chastened, 
listless,  burned  out.  .  .  . 

To  the  Northerner  that  night  ride  over 
the  tangled  buttresses  of  the  Morne  was 
something  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  damp 
heat  hanging  under  the  leaves  lay  heavy  in 
his  lungs.  The  effect,  paradoxically,  was  a 
sharpening  of  all  the  faculties.  A  million 
infinitesimal  stirrings,  cries,  snappings, 
ululations,  came  to  his  ears  through  the 
forest  walls  ;  even  in  the  pauses  in  travel 
there  was  no  silence.  His  eyes  glimpsed  a 
multitude  of  things  like  serpents  in  the 
spotted  light — creepers  and  lianas  looping 
tree  to  tree.  Or  at  long  intervals  the 
jungle  sank  away,  giving  up  vast  little 
savannahs  rolling  down  blue  in  the  moon 
to  hide  away  in  mist-pools.  Once  there 
was  a  sight  of  the  mountain  and  a  ravine, 
and  white  mist  flowing  down  the  ravine  to 
fill  the  lower  levels,  where  it  lay  like  the 
beaten  white  of  an  egg. 

"  That,  sir,''  the  Governor  pointed  out, 
"  that's  the  rotten  stuff  !  " 

"  The  devil's  curse,  too,  be  on  it !  " 

White  had  come  up  from  the  rear  ;  the 
malediction  was  his.  A  curious  change 
had  come  over  him.  It  was  as  if  his 
fragile  anger  had  returned,  and  yet  it 
hadn't  the  quality  of  anger.  The  man 
looked  rapt.  An  unhealthy  eagerness 
drew  him  forward. 

''  See  there  !  "  His  heels  beat  weakly 
at  the  pony's  belly.  ''  That's  Two  Roads 
just  there,  buried  deep.  Damnation  on  it, 
choking  the  beggars  in  their  beds  !  Tom,  I 
say,  are  we  all  lame  ?  Why  do  we  want  to 
be  all  night  about  it  ?  " 

It  had  been  pretty  near  that,  in  truth  ; 
the  moon  was  low,  and  although  there 
was  no  light  in  the  east,  yet  there  was 
the  feeling  of  pause  in  the  air  which  comes 
before  the  sudden  tropic  dawn. 

White's  heels  kicked  with  an  increased 
spasmodic  violence  ;  a  wave  of  colour  ran 
hot  over  his  cheeks  ;   his  eyes  grew  larger. 

''  Come,  Tom  1  Spur  up.  We  must  get 
down  to  them  !  " 


"  Take  care,  Jim  !  "  The  Governor  turned 
in  his  saddle. 

"  Care  ?  I'm  going.  I  tell  vou,  Tom, 
I ." 

The  Governor,  leaning  over  quickly, 
caught  the  limp  form  and  dragged  it  to 
him  from  the  shying  pony. 

"  Boys,"  he  called  back,  ''  break  out 
the  camp  under  the  road  here.  Get  the 
wall-tent  up  straight  away !  Mr.  White 
is  ill." 

Watching  him  as  he  got  down  with 
his  sagging  burden,  Loomis  saw  on  the 
Governor's  face  a  look  of  bewilderment, 
horror,  and  grief. 

The  tent  was  pitched.  Dawn  broke  over 
the  mountain,  a  white  devastation.  Loomis, 
uncertain  precisely  what  to  do  wi|.h  himself, 
heard  the  thin  dribble  of  the  sick  man's 
delirium  creeping  out  beneath  the  tent- 
flaps.  After  a  moment  the  Governor  himself 
emerged.  In  the  midst  of  the  ordered 
confusion — negroes  panting  under  tent-rolls 
and  cases,  animals  backing  and  snorting — 
there  was  something  in  the  look  of  the  short, 
green-faced,  white-clad  figure  which  seemed 
to  say  that  he,  too,  for  the  moment,  was 
uncertain  precisely  what  to  do  with  himself. 
He  looked  at  the  sky,  the  immeasurably 
empty  dome  of  blue.  He  stared  down  the 
gently  sloping  savannah  at  the  mist  that 
had  swallowed  the  village.  The  attention 
of  his  ears  seemed  to  go  back  to  the  low- 
walled  tent  and  the  frail  bumble  of  words 
without  meaning.  He  wheeled  and  saw 
above  him  Loomis. . . .  He  came  at  something 
like  a*  rush.  Loomis  had  the  strong  but 
indefinable  sense  that  he  was  being  charged 
upon.  And  then  the  man  seemed  to  have 
lost  hold  of  what  he  had  been  going  to  say. 
An  awkward  silence  fell  between  them. 

"  He  is — very  bad  ?  "  Loomis  inquired 
at  last. 

*'  He  will  die." 

The  complete,  dry  acceptance  in  the 
tone  was  shocking.  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Loomis  found  himself 
stammering. 

"  But — but  see  here,  sir — I- 
is  anyj}hing  at  all  I  can  do- 


If  there 
I'm  not 

much  as  a  nurse,  but  if  you  care  to  have  me 

look   out   for   White,    while   you're    down 

below " 

"  No  !     Thanks  !  "     The  Governor  lifted 

both  arms  in  a  disordered  gesture.     "  See 

here,   my  dear  chap,   you   must   get  out. 

The  road  we  came  by  has  no  branchings  ; 

in  daylight  you  should  not  miss  your  way  ; 

you  should  be  at  Government  Hoiise  by 


m 
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early  afternoon.  I  will  be  there  in  a  few 
days — four  at  most.    Till  then " 

Loomis,  weighing  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  dignified,  almost  phlegmatic 
executive,  did  not  move. 

"  I  prefer  to  stay,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  And  I— — "  The  Governor  grasped  the 
horse's  bridle.  "  I — I  won't  hear  of  it. 
There's  danger  here.  I  tell  you,  Loomis, 
I'll  not  have  another  agent's  disappearance 
laid  at  my  door,  or  at  Jim  White's.  If  it 
weren't  for  that,  you  might  jolly  well " 

"  But  it  isn't  '  for  that.'  "  Loomis  spoke 
slowly,  watching  the  other's  eyes.  "  For 
there's  no  danger  here,  above  the  mist. 
As  you  told  me  yourself,  so  long  as  one  keeps 
clear  of  that " 


He  dropped  it  at  sight  of  the  other's 
face.  One  could  see  the  man  was  not 
himself,  that  his  reserve  was  shattered, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  and 
of  what  he  was  doing — a  man  forced  to 
quibble  in  the  presence  of  tragedy.  Gratui- 
tously, and  of  a  sudden,  Loomis  retreated 
from  his  position. 

"  Well,  your  Excellency,  have  it  as  you 
wish." 

Lifting  the  reins,  he  turned  the  animal 
back  into  the  trail.  Within  the  minute  he 
was  swallowed  by  the  green  flood  of  the 
jungle. 

That  a  man  like  Loomis  should  have 
surrendered  his  position  so  quietly  should 
have  been  matter  for  suspicion.     The  fact 


"  btill  oiJ  his  haiKJi  and  kuees,  as  if  he  liad  got  about  that  wjiy  aU  his  life,  he  started  down  the  sh)pe. 
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was  that  he  had  not ;  he  had  simply  avoided 
what  is  known  in  domestic  affairs  as  a 
'•  scene."  After  a  hundred  yards  he  pulled 
up.  He  found  a  place  where  the  leaf  screen 
thinned  on  the  shoreward  side,  and  there, 
sitting  motionless,  he  watched.  He 
saw  the  camp  completed.  '  Under 
the  w^axing  glare  of  forenoon  he 
saw  the  blacks  starting  down  the 
savannah,  the  pack-mules  led.  He 
saw  the  Governor  following,  lagging, 
stopping  once  or  twice  as  he  w^ent, 
and  once  again  for  a  longer  moment 
at  the  very  margin  of  the  mist-pool, 
to  gaze  back  at  the  tent  left  behind, 
a  tiny  snow-spot  on  the  verdant 
ii})sweep  of  the  mountain.    And  then 


he,  too,  turning  for  the  last  time,  followed 
the  men  and  mules  with  a  kind  of  leap 
into  the  ghmmering  smother  below.  .  .  . 

Loomis  lifted  the  reins  and  guided  the 
pony  back  to  the  open.    In  the  sight  of  the 


I't'  've»t  iu  the  broad,  blank  suulight  to  get  the  'niggers'  and  to  meet  his  friend.' 
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mulatto  Snaitli,  who  had  been  left  with 
the  dying  man,  he  took  off  saddle  and  bridle, 
wove  a  deft  hobble  of  rope,  and  turned  the 
animal  adrift.   Stooping,  he  entered  the  tent. 

He  saw  the  sick  man  lying  on  a  canvas 
cot  in  the  close  yellow  glare.  Already  he 
would  scarcely  have  known  him.  The 
sallow  skin  of  his  face  had  turned  a  bluish- 
grey,  blotched  with  bright  crimson.  His 
breathing  was  unrhythmical,  stentorian, 
and  difficult.  His  burning  eyes,  fastened 
upon  the  intruder,  did  not  seem  for  a  while 
to  take  him  in. 

Loomis  made  quick  gestures  with  his 
arms.  He  drew  nearer  and  retreated  again, 
as  if  trying  by  motion  or  distance  to  bring 
himself  within  the  focus  of  that  sightless 
sight.    In  the  end  he  succeeded. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  White  demanded  in 
a  weak,  thick  voice. 

"  I  am  a  man  from  Canada." 

With  an  astonishing  return  of  strength. 
White  lifted  on  an  elbow. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  do 
you  want  ?  " 

''  Nothing.      I'm  going  to  look  but  for 

you." 

"  Go  away  !  " 

The  odd  and  horrible  mask  was  contorted 
with  a  scowl ;  the  man's  body  sank  back 
again  ;  he  rolled  over,  gasping,  and  turned 
his  face  to  the  canvas  wall.  .  .  .  Loomis 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  he  went  out. 

In  the  open  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  Snaith.  Snaith  had  overheard  the 
Governor's  command  ;  he  had  also  caught 
something  of  what  went  on  in  the  tent. 
He  found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  The 
Governor  was  his  temporal  god,  and  that  his 
word  should  be  treated  lightly  was  beyond 
the  mulatto's  grasping.  A  truculent  loyalty 
urged  him  to  violence.  And  yet  the  man 
before  him,  the  offender,  was  a  white  man. 
A  deep,  inherited  awe  of .  all  Caucasians 
bothered  him.    He  was  scared. 

Loomis,  reading  this,  took  from  an  inner 
pocket  a  sheaf  of  official-looking  papers. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  man,  I'm  quite  all 
right  here.  If  you  care  to  see  my  creden- 
tials  "  He  shuffled  the  papers  carelessly. 

"  No  ?  I  will  tell  you,  then.  Your  Governor 
makes  laws  for  this  island,  but  his  laws  are 
made  for  him,  as  you  know,  by  the  Home 
Government.  I  am  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment." It  was  all  a  lie,  but  it  seemed  to 
suffice. 

Bringing  his  saddle  into  the  tiny  triangle 
of  shade  thrown  by  the  tent,  Loomis  made 
himself  comfortable, 


The  sun  rode  high  and  higher.  A  dead 
heat  lay  on  the  world.  Where  in  the  dark 
of  night  there  had  been  no  silence,  in  the 
white  tide  of  day  nothing  moved  to  mar 
the  utter  stillness.  An  hour  passed.  Loomis 
had  rolled,  Hghted,  and  thrown  away  a 
dozen  cigarettes,  before  the  hush  was 
broken  by  the  mumbling  resurrection  of 
the  voice  within  the  tent. 

Jim  White,  losing  hold  of  his  life 
in  the  humid  brightness  of  a  tropic  isle, 
seemed  to  forget  the  brightness  and  the 
isle.  He  was -a  boy  again — a  young  man 
—full  of  the  powers  and  passions,  the 
aspirations  of  youth — breasting  the  cold, 
clear  river  of  his  Northern  life.  Through 
long  spaces  his  words  were  incoherent ; 
then  for  moments  at  a  time  fragments  of 
sentences  took  on  an  incredible  clarity,  like 
the  low  syllables  of  a  flute.  ...  He  talked 
with  his  love  by  and  by  ;  his  voice  grew 
thick  with  a  nervous  tenderness.  .  .  . 
Loomis  listened  without  shame. 
"  I'm  not  a  listener,  an  eavesdropper. 
I  am  a  machine." 

The  sun  gained  the  zenith.  The  sky  was 
blue  ;  the  sea,  beyond  the  roll  of  the  land, 
stood  up  blue  to  the  horizon  ;  and  yet  the 
Northerner,  staring  at  it  steadily,  under- 
stood why  one  after  another  had  written  it 
down  as  brass.  And  the  mist-pool  in  the 
hollow  was  more  than  ever  like  the  beaten 
white  of  an  egg. 

Jim  White  had  forgotten  his  love.  Quite 
of  a  sudden  he  was  fighting.  There  was  a 
growl,  an  oath  ;  there  came  an  incoherent 
paean  of  triumph  ;  the  fragile  tent  walls 
would  not  contain  it ;  it  rang  strangely  out 
across  the  rank,  soft,  yielding  body  of  the 
savannah.  Words  stood  out  clear  and 
separate — names. 

The  light  told  on  the  listener.  His  eyes 
swam.  The  effort  of  keeping  his  attention 
fixed  on  one  thing  in  that  drooping  air 
began  to  tell,  too.  It  became  an  enormous 
effort.  He  was  glad  when  the  voice  was 
done  ;  he  was  worn  out  with  intimacies  ; 
his  brain  rebelled. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  breathed.  "  Good 
Heavens  !    No  !  " 

For  half  an  hour  there  had  been  silence. 
Loomis  wondered  if  his  man  was  dead. 
An  astounding  thing  happened  to  him,  and 
one  of  which  he  was  not  directly  conscious. 
Tears  welled  over  his  lids  and  rolled  in 
floods  down  his  cheeks — tears  not  so  much 
of  grief  as  of  wonder. 

He  experienced  one  of  the  actual  frights 
of  his  life  when  he  discovered  White's  head 
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protruding  between  the  flaps  near  his  elbow. 
The  man  seemed  to  have  gained  flesh  and 
colour  ;  the  wasted  places  in  his  face  had 
puffed  out  ;  his  grey-blue  eyes  were  dry 
and  clear.  He  had  become  a  quadruped, 
that  was  all — content  with  his  hands  and 
knees.  For  a  moment  he  remained  there 
between  the  flaps,  staring  down  fixedly  at 
the  fog  over  Two  Koads. 

''  The  precious  niggers  !  "  he  mumbled  of 
a  sudden.     ''  Precious,  filthy,  sick  niggers  !" 

His  gi:eat  rosy  face  wagged  slowly  while 
he  talked,  as  if  with  a  curious  exaltation 
of  disdain. 

"  Why  does  a  white  man,  a  healthy, 
clean,  educated  white  man,  want  to  spend 
himself  for  a  lot  of  ignorant,  filthy  niggers  ? 
Look  at  'em  !  " 

Loomis,  who  had  been  staring  down  there 
all  day  long,  made  the  surprising  discovery 
that  black  people  were  actually  to  be  seen. 
They  made  no  great  show  in  that  vast  dome 
of  day  ;  they  were  more  than  anything  else 
like  a  thread  of  flotsam  cast  up  to  await 
another  tide  on  the  beaches  of  an  opaque 
sea  ;  they  walked  and  crept  tiny  on  the 
savannah,  far  down,  with  cotton  bed- 
clothing,  bundles,  umbrellas,  some  with 
kettles  and  pans,  all  perfectly  quiet,  staring 
back  into  the  poisoned  mist  or  upward  at 
the  tent  and  the  mountain.  And  Loomis 
saw  that  under  the  drinking  sun  the  mist 
itself  had  grown  by  a  shade  less  opaque. 
There  were  phantoms  in  it — phantoms  of 
huddled  house-tops  made  of  grass,  and  the 
ghost  of  a  white  man  in  white  coming  pain- 
fully to  the  surface  with  a  black  woman  on 
his  back. 

"Oh,  well Hell!    Let's  go  !  " 

The  sick  man  gave  a  kind  of  sigh  as  he 
said  it.  He  shook  himself  clear  of  the  flaps. 
Still  on  his  hands  and  knees,  as  if  he  had  got 
about  that  way  all  his  life,  he  started  down 
the  slope.  He  went  in  the  broad,  blank 
sunlight  to  get  the  "  niggers  "  and  to  meet 
his  friend,  an  absurd  quadruped,  ambhng 
down. 

Loomis  was  on  his'  feet.  He  stood  very 
erect,  with  an  odd  sensation  along  his  spine. 
He  had  hard  work  to  make  himself  move  ; 
when  he  did,  it  was  already  too  late.  .  .  . 
White,  slipping  and  crumpHng  on  a  more 
precipitous  decline,  had  started  to  roll.  He 
seemed  to  find  roUing  faster  than  ambhng 
— and,  besides  that,  he  was  dead. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  very 
poignantly,  Loomis  felt  himself,  his  errand, 
his  career,  his  world,  small  enough  to  be  in 
the  way.    He  had  started  to  run  after  the 


ambler.  He  stopped.  He  looked  at  the 
Governor,  toiling  with  an  absurd  and  tragic 
haste  up-hill ;  he  saw  the  black  men  and 
women  and  children,  coming  like  a  scant 
swarm  of  flies.  Turning  about,  he  passed 
behind  the  tent.  He  caught  up  his  pony, 
threw  the  saddle  across  its  back,  mounted, 
and  rode  away  into  the  jungle  track. 

The  light  held  for  an  hour,  standing 
sultry  in  the  rare  openings  between  the 
tree-tops.  Just  before  sunset  it  turned 
green.  Then  the  night  came.  He  gave 
the  pony  its  head.  In  the  whispering  dark 
he  rode  with  his  shoulders  sinking  lower  and 
lower  ;  only  at  rare  intervals  did  he  shake 
them  into  a  momentary  rectitude,  muttering 
in  protest : 

"  It's  none  of  my  affair.  I'm  not  the 
judge  nor  the  jury  !  " 

White's  body  came  in  that  night  about 
two  hours  after  him,  laid  across  a  pack- 
saddle.  He  saw  it  just  for  a  moment  in 
the  little  glow  beneath  his  window  ;  then 
the  sombre  cavalcade  of  two  moved  on 
again.  Where  the  mortal  exile  was  buried, 
what  it  said  on  the  stone  they  put  over  him, 
Loomis  never  knew.  .  .  . 

For  seven  days  then  he  lived  a  vacant 
life — vacant  and  yet  singularly  crowded. 
His  hands  were  empty,  his  mind  horribly 
full.  His  brain  hummed  with  thoughts  like 
a  top.  Doubts  would  never  let  him  be.  His 
.  aimless  feet  carried  him  back  and  forth 
along  the  single  roadway  of  the  town, 
blinking  idiotically  at  .the  half-clothed 
people,  the  mongrel  dogs,  the  still  more 
mongrel  pigs  asleep  in  the  dust.  The  flame- 
banks  of  exotic  bloom,  the  aspiring  palms, 
the  peacock  water,  had  so  soon  grown  cheap. 
The  immense  whiteness  of  the  sunlight  drove 
him  to  shelter  with  a  pain  behind  his  eyes. 

The  Governor's  lady  was  kind — and 
worried.  Being  a  British  colonial,  she  kept 
it  to  herself.  Being  a  woman,  she  gave  it 
away  ten  times  within  the  hour.  It  told 
on  the  guest's  nerves.  Once  he  allowed 
himself  the  luxury  of  an  outburst  of  pro- 
testing reassurance. 

"  But  if  he  weren't  quite  fit,  you  would 
have  heard,  you  know  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  word  !  Of  course  he's  quite 
all  right  1  "  She  cast  his  own  reassurance 
with  a  bright,  hard-lipped  smile. 

"  It's  all  in  not  being  afraid,  with  a  thing 
like  fever,"  he  argued  solemnly.     "  So  long 

as  one's  not  afraid White  was  afraid, 

I  think." 

"  Yes,  Jim  White  was  always  afraid." 
Something  had  gone  out  of  her  voice  with 
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that.  ...*"'  And  Ae,"  she  cried  of  a  sudden — 
"  he,  Tom,  he  is  afraid  !  He'd  tell  you  not ; 
he'd  tell  me  not.  But  I  happen  to  have  seen 
him  in  the  night,  after  a  time  such  as  this, 
pacing  the  floor — fighting.  Oh,  sir,  he  is 
afraid  !    He  knows,  some  day " 

Loomis  escaped  the  house.  Once  more  he 
wandered  the  dreary,  brilliant  corridor  of 
his  prison  of  idleness  and  doubt.  A  wild, 
unspeakable  idea  clung  in  his  mind  : 

"  Perhaps — perhaps,  after  all— he  won't 
come  back — alive  1  " 

Loomis  hated  himself ;  he  did  worse,  he 
distrusted  himself.  ... 

And  the  Governor  did  come  back.  He 
came  out  of  the  jungle  late  that  evening, 
when  the  town  was  asleep,  like  a  soldier 
returning  unheralded  and  unscarred  from 
some  ol scare  campaign.  His  face  was  a 
little  thinner  and  sallower,  that  was  all, 
his  eyes  a  little  drier  and  brighter.  He  ate 
ravenously  under  the  watching  eyes  of  his 
wife. 

There  was  a  moment  in  the  meal  when 
a  distinct  but  undefinable  change  came  over 
him.  He  was  pa«*ing  a  mango.  He  laid  it 
down  on  his  plate  and  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  corner  where  Loomis  sat,  half  in  shadow. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  forgotten  somewhere 
in  that  desperate  week,  and  but  now 
remembered  the  man  —  with  something 
curiously  like  a  shock. 

He  took  up  the  fruit  again  and  finished 
paring  it. 

Neither  man  slept.  The  clock  in  the  small 
tin-roofed  "  Church  of  England  "  had  struck 
th-e  half -hour  after  midnight  when  they  met, 
as  if  by  some  unspoken  assignation,  in  the 
open  air  beneath  the  portico. 

The  Governor  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  were  with  him — that  day  ?  " 

Loomis  nodded. 

"  He  was  delirious  ?    He — he "    The 

Governor  turned  his  eyes  to  gaze  uneasily 
out  over  the  water.    "  He — talked  ?  " 

"  He  did,  sir." 

A  dog  barked  ;  somewhere  in  the  opposite 
quarter  another  took  it  up  ;  tree-toads 
threaded  the  night  with  their  reedy  pipings. 
The  Governor,  his  eyes  still  averted,  waited. 
Loomis  waited.  The  silence  grew.  The 
inspector  was  the  one  of  the  two  who  could 
afford  to  lose  patience  first.  Turning  away, 
he  walked  down  the- steps. 

"  But — good  Heavens,  sir  !  " 

The  muflded  outcry  brought  him  back. 
He  came  and  stood  before  the  Governor. 
His  voice  was  brutal  with  deliberation. 

**  Do  you  want  to  know  what  he  said, 


your  Excellency  ?  I'll  tell  you.  He  told 
me,  in  those  ravings  of  delirium,  what  I 
came  all  this  way  to  learn.  He  gave  himself 
away — Hyatt  Carnes.  He  confessed  to  the 
shooting  of  Blaine-Smith.  He  lived  over 
again  the  scene.  He  killed  the  man  in  the 
dawn,  standing  on  an  open  street  against 
the  prairie.  He  has  ^  never  forgotten  the 
look  in  the  dying  man's  eyes,  but  what  he 
did  he  did  for  a  friend,  and  he  is  glad.  That's 
what  his  ravings  told  me,  sir.  And  he  told 
me,  sir,  when  he  himself  was  about  to  die." 
He  reached  out  to  steady  the  Governor's 
arm.    "  What's  wrong  with  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  I — I  seem '♦ 

"  You'll  have  to  talk  louder,  sir." 

"  I  seem  to  be  done  in.  I've  been  on  my 
feet — I — I  need  sleep." 

"  Why  don't  you  turn  in,  then  ?  " 

"  Th-thanks  !    I  will.    And  you  ?  " 

"  Presently." 

Loomis  did  not  make  good  his  word. ' 
The  clock  in  the  church  told  hour  after 
hour,  and  still  he  remained  abroad,  prowling 
the  grounds  and  the  deserted  starlit  street. 
Each  time  that  his  restless  circuit  brought 
him  within  sight  of  the  Governor's  dark 
windows  he  gave  himself  up  to  anger. 

"  Sleeping  !  Sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just !  " 

He  was  torn  between  that  and  something 
else.  The  soft  night  wind,  coming  down 
over  the  body  of  the  island,  touched  his 
lips  and  nostrils  with  the  taste  and  perfume 
of  peace.  He  seemed  to  see  it  as  a  thing 
resurrected — the  villages,  the  new  parish 
schools,  the  little  estates  of  sugar  and  cocoa 
and  limes.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to  see  a  man 
pledging  it  with  hands  uplifted  and  eyes 
shining  curiously  in  the  moon  :  ''  That's 
what  your  murderer  has  done  !  "  .  .  .  He 
saw  a  man  creeping  up  out  of  a  mist-pool 
with  an  old  black  woman  on  his  back. 

^'  What's  right,  after  all?  " 

He  continued  to  roam.  The  stars  faded 
to  the  coming  of  the  morning  moon.  His 
eyes  caught  the  black  windows  of  the 
Governor's  chamber  again,  and  again  he 
stiffened  his  shoulders  and  raised  his  chin. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Neither  one  way  or  another 
am  I  the  judge.  I'm  an  officer  of  police. 
I'm  not  a  jury  ;  I'm  a  messenger,  a  machine." 

In  the  moonlight,  far  out  on  the  sky-line, 
a  wisp  of  smoke  stood  up.  The  Paramaraho 
was  coming,  swinging  in  from  its  northward 
course  to  pick  up  the  officer — and  his 
prisoner. 

A  kind  of  panic  laid  hold  of  Loomis. 
The  thought  of  running  in,   pounding  up 
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the  stairs,  battering  at  the  Governor's  door, 
crossed  his  mind.  And  even  as  he  stared 
at  the  entrance  under  the  portico  he  saw 
the  Governor  coming  out. 

The  man  had  not  slept,  after  all.  He 
had  not  taken  off  his  clothes.  He  looked 
tousled  and  musty,  lied  puffs  stood  under 
his  eyes. 

"  Loomis,"  he  cried,  coming  straight 
down,  "  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you." 

*'  What  ?  "  asked  Loomis,  waiting  squarely 
across  the  path. 

"  This.     Just— well "     The  Governor 

took  his  arm  in  a  nervous  grip  and  pulled 
him  toward  the  beach.  "  Let's  have  a  turn." 

They  went  at  a  breathless  pace.  Just  as 
when  they  had  strolled  on  the  same  beach 
the  other  night  in  the  moonrise,  now,  in 
the  hour  before  dawn,  there  was  a  long, 
easeless  silence.  When  words  did  come  to 
the  Governor's  lips,  they  tumbled  out  in  a 
rush.  He  talked  against  time,  against 
thought,  against  everything.  He  seized  on 
the  thing  nearest  in  time,  the  fever  at  Two 
Roads. 

"  Bad,  sir,  shocking  bad  !  .  .  .  But  not 
so  bad  as  last  time  ;  a  year  ago  in  St. 
Barnabas  parish.  Not  by  a  jolly  sight. 
Another  time  again,  and  it  will  be  still 
easier  to  master,  I  fancy.  It  grows  less. 
We  shall  have  it  in  hand  in  time — in —in 
time.  If  only  I  am— if  only  I  could  be  given 
—  time  !    Time,  sir  !  " 

It  was  the  cry  of  a  man  going  down. 
One  realised  that,  of  a  sudden — the  last  cry 
of  a  forlorn  hope  that  has  come  to  its  end. 
.  In  the  growing  half-hght,  where  the  palm- 
boles  stood  up  from  the  sand  like  grey  iron 
bars,  Loomis  caught  hold  of  his  elbow  and 
brought  him  roughly  to  a  halt. 

"  But  this  isn't  what  you  came  out  to 
tell  me,  sir." 

"  No." 

1^  Well  ?  " 

'  I  came  to  tell  you — to  ask  you  if  you 
mightn't  be  wrong— about  White.  Are  you 
sure— sure  as  life  and  death,  sir— that  he 
said  what  you  say  he  said  ?  " 

I'  I  am." 
But  a  confession  may  not  be — it  won't 
always  hold.    And  the  man  was  out  of  his 
mmd,  you  know." 

['  That  simply  doubles  the  value  of  the 
evidence,  doesn't  it,  sir  ?  " 

''  Or  else  he  wasn't.  See  here.  He  knew 
you  were  there  ?  Yes.  Suppose,  then,  that 
It  was  all  a  bit  of  extraordinary  acting " 

[[  Does  a  man  act  on  his  death-bed  ?  " 
Not— not  any  man— except— Jim  White. 


.  .  .  And  I  won't  have  it !  I  tell  you  I  can't 
let  him  go  under  with  that !  " 

The  Governor  of  St.  Katherine  was 
shivering  from  head  to  foot.  The  dawn  came. 
In  the  pink  light  his  eyes  went  about  him 
in  a  swift  survey  of  the  kingdom  he  had 
brought  to  life.  And  then  his  bloodless  lips 
framed  the  word  of  his  confession. 

But  Loomis  was  too  quick.  Loomis, 
springing  forward,  had  a  hand  over  the  lips. 
At  sight  of  an  act,  a  gesture,  a  word  ready 
to  be  given,  a  miracle  had  happened.  He 
was  no  longer  torn.  His  course  lay  clear. 
In  a  wink  he  saw  himself  judge  and  jury. 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  hear  any  more  of  this. 
My  case  is  complete.  .  .  .  Look  there  !  The 
Paramaraho  !     Heavens,  I  must  hurry  !  " 

And  with  that  he  turned  and  was  gone, 
running  along  the  beach  toward  Govern- 
ment House.  ...  In  his  chamber  he  flung 
his  things  together,  crammed  them  into  his 
bags  ;  he  tiptoed  hastily  out  through  the 
empty  halls. 

A  pink-white  long-boat  was  coming  in 
to  the  beach.  The  Governor  of  the  island 
stood  on  the  sand,  watching  it,  his  hands 
clasped  tightly  behind  his  back.  Loomis 
dropped  his  bags  beside  him  for  a  moment, 
rubbed  his  hands,  shuffled  his  feet 
awkwardly.  His  voice  was  the  voice  of  a 
man  taking  leave  at  a  dinner  dance. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
express  my  respects  and  gratitude  to  my 
hostess.  It's  so  confoundedly  early,  and  I 
didn't  care  to  bother  her — and  the  haste 

and  all "   He  extended  his  hand.   "And 

as  for  you,  sir  ...  I  admire  your  work  here  !  " 

His  expression  underwent  an  abrupt 
change.  It  was  as  if  he  had  had  a  "  second 
thought."  He  dropped  the  bags,  which  he 
had  caught  up  again. 

"  By  George,  sir,  one  thing  !  There  was 
something  which  mystified  me  when  I  first 
came.  One  of  the  few  things  you  didn't  ask 
me— and  one  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  asked  first — was  whether  or 
not  I  happened  to  have  about  me  a  photo- 
graph of  the  man — Doctor  Carnes.  The 
whole  point  of  the  matter  was  that  I  had.'' 

He  drew  a  cabinet  photograph  of  a  young 
man  from  his  coat-pocket,  glanced  from  the 
pictured  face  to  the  living  one  before  him, 
and  then,  with  the  slightest  inclination  of  the 
head,  tore  it  across  and  across  and  let  the 
pieces  fall  in  the  water  at  his  feet. 

"  It  was  the  only  one  we  could  find  in 
Canada,"  he  explained.  "  Naturally,  it  is  of 
no  use  now.    Good-bye,  your  Excellency  !  " 

Turning,  he  walked  to  the  waiting  boat. 
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MISS  JOAN  HARTING  sat  erect, 
assuming  a  pose  of  unbending 
rigidity.  Her  hair,  thick  and 
inclined  to  curl,  was  caught  into  a  net  and 
not  allowed  a  wanton  freedom.  When  she 
spoke  her  voice  was  level,  avoiding  modu- 
lations. 

"  Maurice's  time  is  well  employed.  Yet 
you  speak  of  wild  oats " 

"  Better  sow  them  now  than  later," 
replied  Hubert  Bence.  He  smiled  across 
the  table  at  Miss  Harting.  "  We  middle- 
aged  people  can't  tie  youth  down  with  the 
rope  of  our  experience.  Let  them  make  their 
own  ropes." 

"  Of  course  we  look  at  it  from  different 
standpoints,"  Miss  Joan  said.  "  You,  a  man 
of  the  world  ;   I,  a  dull  old  maid." 

Bence  chuckled. 

"  The  boy's  parents  scented  a  happy 
medium  when  they  made  us  joint  guardians. 
They  pictured  storm  and  calm  mixed 
together." 

Bence  watched  Miss  Joan.  She  was 
sedate,  placid.  She  matched  the  room  in 
which  they  sat.  Bence  allowed  his  eyes  to 
wander  round  the  room.  Samplers  hung 
upon  the  walls.  Decorum  was  in  each  chair. 
Faded  embroideries  held  secret  the  thoughts 
which  Miss  Joan's  great-aunt  had  worked 
into  them.  Here  and  there  on  the  walls 
miniatures  of  her  stiff-necked  ancestors 
simpered  into  space.  An  old  rose  jar,  lidless, 
stood  in  one  corner  and  filled  the  room  with 
fragrance.  Heavy  oak  shutters  were  flung 
back  from  the  window.  Bence's  eyes  dwelt 
on  these  shutters.-  Hb  imaged  the  scene  of 
serenity  they  guarded  at  night  from  prying 
eyes. 

Miss  Joan  took  a  paper  from  the  table 
and  read  it  word  for  word.  Bence  felt  that 
her  manner  was  a  protest,  her  deliberation 
over  detail   a   reproach   to  his  own   more 


rapid  methods.  He  fell  to  watching  her 
again.  Her  head  bent  over  her  reading,  he 
let  ardour  loose  in  the  scrutiny  he  gave 
her. 

Miss  Joan  pushed  the  papers  from  her 
with  a  slow  movement  of  her  hands.  Bence 
found  himself  watching  hen  hands.  There 
were  times  when  he  thought  they  moved  as 
though  they  were  weighted. 

"  I  shall  ring  for  tea,"  Miss*  Joan  said. 
''  And  we  must  decide  whether  Maurice  is 
to  go  to  Australia  or  not.  I  have  a  letter 
here  " — she  touched  her  pocket — "  which 
is  full  of  entreaties."  She  lifted  her  eye- 
brows in  a  question.  "  I  wonder  why  he 
writes  to  me  on  this  matter  rather  than  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Naturally  he  looks  upon  you  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  object."  Bence  went  across 
the  room  and  rang  the  bell  for  Miss  Joan. 
He  stayed  near  the  fireplace,  standing 
erect,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"A  farmer's  is   a  strenuous  life.      And 

Maurice "    She  hesitated,  finally  altered 

her  sentence.  "  He  seems  certain  that  I 
shall  object." 

"  Naturally.    An  Austrahan  pioneer's  life 

and  the  life  of  Miss  Joan  Harting -"    He 

drew  his  shoulders  up,  laughing. 

She  sat  with  her  hands  resting  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair,  the  fingers  tapping  the  wood- 
work. But  there  was  no  expression  of  im- 
patience in  the  movement.  Bence,  watching 
her,  decided  that  there  was  not.  It  was  a 
mere  precise  rising  and  falHng  of  her  fingers 
as  they  kept  time  with  the  slow  rhythm  of 
her  thoughts. 

.The  arrival  of  the  tea-tray  was  an  inter- 
lude. Miss  Joan's  hands  moved  about  the 
tray,  pouring  tea,  cutting  the  cake  that  was 
made  from  an  old  recipe.  Everything  that 
Miss  Joan  ate  was  made  from  recipes  handed 
down  through  generations  of  Hartings. 
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''  I  suppose  Maurice's  parents  thought  I 
should  act  as  a  drag  on  the  wheel,"  said 
Miss  Joan.    "  Have  I  done  so  ?  " 

"  You've  kept  the  coach  going  steadily." 

'^  And  isn't  that  desirable  ?  " 

Bence  looked  at  her.  He  wondered  why 
she  put  that  last  sentence  in  the  form  of  a 
question. 

"  I  think  Maurice  ought  to  go  abroad," 
she  said  presently.  "  Please  write  and  tell 
him  so.  On  such  a  matter  it  is  best  for  you 
to  write.  I  know  nothing  of  the  necessary 
details." 

He  spoke  quickly,  laying  facts  before  her 
in  rapid  succession.  His  voice,  loud  and 
hearty,  seemed  like  an  intrusive  presence 
in  the  room. 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  the  plan,"  she  said 
finally. 

Bence  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  Good.     I'll  write  to  Maurice  to-night.'^ 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 
He  thought  of  it  as  a  hand  designed  for 
embroideries  and  the  use  of  the  tambour 
frame.  He  liked  the  touch  of  it  against  his 
own.  He  stifled  a  desire  to  lift  it  to  his  lips 
in  an  old-fashioned  farewell  that  matched 
the  room.  He  thought  of  her  as  remote 
from  the  hidden  ardour  of  his  thoughts. 

From  the  doorway  he  looked  back  at  her, 
at  the  room  in  which  she  stood.  He  pointed 
to  the  shutters. 

"  At  night,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her, 
"  when  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  the  shutters 
closed,  this  room  must  be  a  veritable  place 
of  peace." 

He  glanced  at  the  miniatures  on  the  walls. 

"  If  the  spirits  of  your  ancestors  visit 
here,  they  must  be  satisfied.  Well,  good- 
bye. I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  before  I  go 
to  Town." 

Miss  Joan  inclined  her  head.  Her  manner 
of  bidding  farewell  held  in  it  faint  sugges- 
tions of  her  great-aunt's  curtsy. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  take 
away  the  tea-tray. 

"  When  you  have  washed  the  china,  you 
can  go  home  for  the  evening,"  she  said. 

The  girl  lifted  the  tray  of  delicate  china 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Joan  stood  perfectly  still.  The  wind 
was  rising.  It  came  into  the  room,  ruffling 
the  set  composure  of  the  window  drapings. 
The  shutters  creaked  a  little  in  their  places. 

She  had  the  appearance  of  one  who  waited 
for  a  signal.  It  was  almost  as  though  she 
bad  to  make  an  effort  to  hold  herself  in 
leash  until  the  signal  came  for  which  she 
waited. 


The  sound  came  for  which  she  listened. 
She  heard  the  servant's  steps  growing 
fainter  along  the  path,  then  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  garden  gate.  Miss  Joan  was 
alone  in  the  house. 

Suddenly  she  moved.  She  went  to  the 
window  and  lifted  the  wooden  pins  that 
held  the  shutters  back,  and  closed  them. 
The  sound  of  the  bars  falling  into  place  filled 
the  room.  She  groped  her  way  now  in  the 
darkness,  found  matches,  struck  one,  and 
lighted  the  lamp.  There  was  something 
eager  in  the  way  she  did  this.  She  carried 
the  lamp  to  a  centre  table  and  set  it  there. 
Near  it  stood  a  bowl  of  scarlet  paeonies. 
She  laughed  a  little  as  she  looked  at  these. 
With  a  quick  movement  she  took  one  from 
the  bowl  and  pushed  it  amongst  the  grey 
folds  of  her  dress.  She  put  her  hands  to  her 
hair,  took  off  the  net,  almost  tore  it  off. 
Her  hair,  lacking  restraint,  fell  about  her 
face  in  curls.  She  twisted  her  fingers  in 
and  out  the  curls,  playing  with  them. 
Beneath  her  breath  she  hummed  a  little 
tune  full  of  unexpected  notes  that  defied 
tradition.  Her  body  swaying  to  the  rhythm 
of  her  tune,  she  presently  dipped  extrava- 
gant curtsies  to  the  miniatures  on  the  walls. 

"  Oh,  you  prim  people  !  "  she  said  aloud. 

She  hurried  to  the  table,  took  another  of 
the  pseonies  from  the  bowl  and  pushed  it 
amongst  her  curls.  She  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  thought  her  cheeks  lacked 
colour,  and  rubbed  them  till  they  showed 
a  vivid  patch  of  red.  She  nodded  towards 
the  shutters.  In  a  moment  of  mirth  she 
kissed  her  hands  to  them. 

"  Keep  my  secret,"  she  said. 

With  an  eager  movement  she  drew  a 
chair  to  one  end  of  the  table  and  sat  down, 
facing  the  chair  Bence  had  vacated. 

"It  is  strange,"  she  said  aloud,  "  that 
you  should  think  me  a  placid  woman.  I 
am  not  really."  She  touched  the  vivid 
flowers  with  her  fingers.  ''  Something  in 
me  matches  these." 

She  waited  a  moment  as  though  she 
listened. 

"You  want  to  know  the  secret  of  perpetual 
calm  ?  How  can  I  tell  you,  I  who  have  been 
seeking  it  ?  '.' 

She  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  This  afternoon  you  said  that  we  middle- 
aged  people  couldn't  tie  youth  down  with 
the  rope  of  our  experience."  She  bent 
forward,  speaking  quickly.  "  I  have  no 
experience  to  make  the  ropes.  My  life  has 
been  heavy,  flat,  deadening.  All  the  days 
have  been  heavy  things  of  custom      This 
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room  " — she  waved  her  hand — ''  is  of  the 
past ;  it  belongs  to  the  days  that  are  laid 
up  in  lavender."  She  suddenly  struck  her 
hand  upon  the  table.  "  But  I  am  of  the 
present.  Everything  is  now  with  me.  Can 
you  realise  what  it  is  to  be  held  down  by 
tradition  ?  " 

She  sat  musing.  Her  curls  fell  about  her 
face  and  partly  hid  it.  From  out  the  grey 
folds  of  her  dress  and  the  grey  mass  of  her 
hair  the  scarlet  paeonies  peeped.  Presently 
she  said — 

"  There  has  always  been  a  Miss  Harting 
in  this  cottage.  It  was  built  for  my  great- 
great-aunt  Adela  Harting.  And  afterwards 
it  became  the  custom  for  the  spinster 
member  of  the  Harting  family  to  live  here." 
She  drummed  with  her  fingers  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  "  The  worst  of  it  is  that  even  in 
the  village  tradition  holds.  Successive  Miss 
Hartings  have  done  this  .  .  .  and  this  .  .  . 
We  have  become  as  much  an  institution  as 
the  village  pump." 

Her  voice  altered.  It  became  defiant. 
She  looked  at  the  chair  opposite  with  re- 
bellious eyes. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  be  a  restraining  influence 
on  Maurice.  There  isn't  a  wild  vision  in 
his  young  head  that  wouldn't  find  its  mate 
in  mine." 

She  paused,  seeming  to  listen. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have  often  told  me  that 
the  boy's  parents  imaged  storm  and  calm 
working  together — you  the  storm,  I  the 
calm."  She  threw  her  head  back.  "  I, 
calm.'' 

Her  face  grew  grave.  Eebellion  fled  her 
eyes.     She  gave  a  little  tremulous  sigh. 

"  Because  I  move  sedately  you  think  me 
passionless." 

She  paused  again.  She  said  at  last  in  a 
whisper — 

"  I  love  as  Heloi'se  did — or  Juliet.  When 
you  come  into  my  room,  the  sun  shines. 
Yet  your  eyes  only  see  me  as  a  drab  old 
maid." 

Her  fingers  went  drumming  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  The  flower  in  her  dress  shook 
with  the  quick  rise  and  fall  of  her  breath. 

A  sudden  sound  set  her  quivering.  Some- 
one tapped  against  the  window-pane.  The 
sound  came  muffled  through  the  thickness 
of  the  shutters.     She  bent  forward,  listening. 

Miss  Joan  turned  to  the  lamp  and  lowered 
it,  throwing  the  room  in  shadow.  Her 
hands  went  tb  her  hair,  to  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  dragging  at  the  tell-tale  scarlet 
pseonies.  The  vivid  petals  drifted  to  the 
floor  and  lay  there. 


She  moved  over  to  the  windows  and 
fumbled  with  the  shutters.  The  sound  of 
imperious  tapping  ceased  with  the  noise  of 
the  falling  iron  pins.  Miss  Joan  leant  out 
into  the  night  and  tho  wind  rushed  about 
her  face,  stinging.it. 

'*  Miss -Harting,"  came  a  voice,  ''  I  must 
see  you.  I  rang  the  bell,  but  couldn't  make 
your  servant  hear." 

Miss  Joan  peered  into  the  night.  Her 
ears  ^  told  her  that  this  was  Maurice,  but 
her  eyes  saw  only  a  blurred  figure  in  the 
darkness. 

"  You  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I've  travelled  all  the  way  from  Town  to 
see  you." 

"  Susan  is  out  and  I  am  alone,"  Miss  Joan 
said.  "  I  will  open  the  front  door  and  let 
you  in." 

She  heard  the  crunch  of  Maurice's  feet  on 
the  gravel.  For  a  moment  she  stood  still, 
feeling  the  anger  of  the  wind  as  it  beat  about 
her.  The  miniatures  on  the  walls  shook  in 
their  places,  aghast  at  the  wind's  intimacy. 
She  closed  the  shutters  and  went  quickly  to 
the  door. 

Agitation  was  with  Maurice  as  he  came 
into  the  room.  He  broke  abruptly  into 
speech. 

"  Miss  Harting,"  he  said,  *'  I've  come  to 
you  for  sympathy.     I  come  to  you  because 

you're  a  woman.     You'll Surely  you'll 

understand."  He  glanced  at  Miss  Joan 
sitting  erect  in  her  chair.  His  eyes  took 
in  rapidly  the  stilted  propriety  of  the  room. 
He  looked  again  at  Miss  Joan.  There  was 
a  little  flush  on  her  cheeks.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  knowledge  of  her  there  was  a  hint 
of  disorder  in  her  dress  and  the  style  of  her 
hairdressing. 

*'  Tell  me  your  difficulty,"  she  suggested. 

Maurice  felt  that  the  tone  of  her  voice  was 
the  antithesis  of  the  passion  in  his  own. 

"  I  came  to  you,"  he  said,  repeating  him- 
self, "  because  you're  a  woman  and  you'll 
understand — perhaps."  This  last  word  came 
to  his  lips  without  premeditation,  was  an 
involuntary  expression  of  his  sense  of 
futility  in  speaking  of  passionate  things  to 
Miss  Joan  Harting.  "  I've  come  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  woman  I  love.  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  it  is  to  love  like  this,  what  it 
means  to  me." 

"  Yes,  tell  me."  She  spoke  quietly,  evenly. 
Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground.  "  I  didn't 
know  you  had  met  anyone  you  cared  for." 

"  Care  for ! "  He  could  have  laughed  at  her 
phrasing.  "  She's  more  to  me  than  my  life. 
She's  more  necessary  to  my  existence  than 
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my  breath.  If  I  lay  dead  and  she  called  to 
me,  I  should  come  back.  There's  nothing 
in  me  that  isn't  love  for  her." 

"  Who  is  she  ?"    Miss   Joan's  hands  Were 


''  She's  the  only  daughter  of  Philip 
Grey  ton,  who's  undergoing  a  term  of  penal 
servitude  for  forgery.  She's  one  of  the 
shop-girls  at  Denton's   and  Mars's,  in  the 


'  He  turced  towards  her  qiiickl}." 


busy  fastening  a  brooch  at  her  throat.    Her  City.     To  me  she  is  the  one  woman  in  the 

head    was    bent    so    that    her    eyes    were  w^orld.     Can  you  understand  ?  " 

hidden.  He  stared  gloomily  into  the  fire.  He  had 

Maurice  swung  on  his  heels,  facing  her.  been  a  fool  to  think  he  could  win  a  woman 
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of  Miss  Harting's  type  to  his  side,  and  to 
the  side  of  a  shop-girl  whose  father  was  a 
criminal. 

Miss  Joan  lifted  her  head,  looking  at 
Maurice.  She  held  her  hand  to  her  heart 
as  though  she  would  silence  the  sound  of 
its  beating. 

*'  I  understand,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  got  up  from  her  chair.  She  moved 
nearer  to  Maurice. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  feel  like." 

She  was  beside  him  now,  and  her  hand 
went  to  his  arm,  gripping  it. 

*'  You  feel  you  would  be  happier  with 
this  girl,  this  daughter  of  a  forger,  than  with 
the  daughter  of  a  prince — since  you  love 
her.  Poverty — you  could  laugh  at  it.  If 
you  held  a  balance  in  your  hand,  on  one 
side  wealth,  fame,  things  the  world  would 
count  desirable,  and  on  the  other  a  little 
shop-girl,  the  balance  would  drop,  heavily 
weighted,  would  treat  wealth  and  fame  as 
it  would  treat  feathers." 

She  threw  her  head  back.  Her  hand 
slipped  from  his  arm.  Maurice  watched  her, 
amazed. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  When  you  see  her 
you  think  the  years  have  been  a  preparation 
for  that  moment.  When  she  speaks,  all  the 
beauty  in  the  world  has  become  vocal. 
When  she  smiles,  you  realise  Heaven."  Her 
voice  dropped,  held  mystery  in  it.  "  When 
you  kiss,  it  is  wonderful,  a  miracle.  Into 
the  little  moment  of  a  kiss  you  cram  the 
mystery  of  the  universe." 

She  moved  away  from  him.  Her  dress 
made  a  faint  rustling  sound;  filling  the 
silence. 

Maurice  said,  after  a  moment  — - 

"  Miss  Harting — you— why,  you  know  !  " 

"  I  have  dreamt  of  it — behind  the 
shutters." 

"  Then  you'll  help  me  ?  "  His  voice  was 
jubilant.  ''  When  I  go  to  Australia  to  start 
life  there,  I  want  to  take  Agnes  with  me  as 
my  wife.  Out  there  she'll  forget  that  she's 
the  daughter  of  a  scamp.  I'll  make  her 
happy."  He  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Jove, 
how  happy  we'll  be  !  " 

He  waited  for  the  things  he  half  expected 
her  to  say — even  yet.  But  she  was  silent. 
Maurice  felt  that  he  was  encompassed  by 
a  most  exquisite  sympathy.  He  said 
quickly — 

"  Then  you'll  speak  to  Mr.  Bence  about 
it  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him  I  am  on  your  side." 

Maurice  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  Miss  Harting, 
you — I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a  brick !  " 


She  smiled  at  the  word.  She  glanced 
humorously  at  the  stiff  miniatures  on  the 
walls. 

^*  There's  a  train  back  to  Town  in  half  an 
hour,"  she  said.  "  Don't  wait  to  see  Mr. 
Bence." 

Maurice's  voice  rang.     "  With  you  on  my 

side "     He  broke  off,  left  the  sentence 

ragged,  yet  felt  it  curiously  complete. 

The  clock  struck,  and  he  said  quickly  : 
"  There  aren't  any  words  to  thank  you  with. 
Only  " — he  took  her  hand — "  if  my  mother 
had  been  living,  she  couldn't  have  been 
more  to  me  to-night."  With  a  little  awk- 
ward gesture  he  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her  hand.  ,  . 

He  went  to  the  door,  stopped,  hesitated, 
came  back  to  Miss  Joan's  side.    He  said — 

''  This  room  tells  lies.  It  told  me  you 
couldn't  understand.  It's  been  like  coming 
into  an  ice-house  and  finding  a  glowing  fire. 
You're — you're  a  brick  !  " 

She  glanced  again  humorously  at  the  stiff- 
necked  Hartings  on  the  walls.  As  she 
listened  to  Maurice's  footsteps  on  the  path 
outside,  she  said  aloud  to  the  miniatures  : 
*'  To  me  it  is  a  title  of  honour." 

'  She  stood  still  in  the  centre  ©f  the  room. 
Her  thoughts  held  her.  Her  ears  preserved 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  her  voice  saying  : 
"  When  you  kiss,  it  is  wonderful,  a  miracle  !  " 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  a  knock. 
Could  it  be  Maurice  returning  ?  She  eyed 
the  clock,  realised  that  Maurice  must  be 
in  the  train.  She  went  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  recognised  Hubert  Bence. 

"  You  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  must  see  you,"  Bence  said.  "  It's 
imperative  that  we  should  have  a  talk 
to-night.  I  must  be  off  to  Town  by  the 
first  train  in  the  morning." 

He  followed  Miss  Joan  into  the  sitting- 
room.  She  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and 
sat  opposite  to  him,  waiting. 

Bence  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  This  is  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Town.  It  came  by  the  last  post  to-night, 
Hall  knows  Maurice.  He  gives  me  dis- 
quieting news.  The  boy  imagines  he's  in 
love." 

From  Miss  Joan's  face  Bence's  eyes 
travelled  to  the  spindle-legged  chairs,  the 
tambour  frame,  the  bureau  at  which  the 
famous  Adela  Harting  had  written  stilted 
letters.  He  looked  again  at  Miss  Joan. 
With  a  quick  sense  of  surprise  he  noted 
the  slight  disorder  of  her  dress,  of  her  hair. 
The  petal  of  a  scarlet  pseony  clung  to  th* 
hem  of  her  skirt. 
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"  Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said  quietly. 
Bence  suddenly  got  to  his  feet.    He  walked 
to  the  window  and  laid  his  hands  on  the 
bars  that  held  the  shutters  in  their  places. 

"  Let  me  open  these." 

She  assented.  Presently  she  felt  the  sting 
of  the  wind  about  her  face  as  Bence  threw 
the  shutters  back.  The  stray  passionate 
petals  of  the  flowers  tossed  hither  and  thither 
on  the  floor  in  an  abandonment  that  held 
her  eyes. 

Bence  drew  a  quick  breath  of  relief. 

"  Ah,  that's  better  !  I  couldn't  have 
told  you  Maurice's  story  shut  up  in  a  room 
that  had  sympathy  only  with  the  past." 

He  turned  towards  her  quickly. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  can  imagine  to  yourself 
a  nature  that  has  fire  in  it  ?  Maurice  has 
fire."  He  lifted  his  hands  and  let  them  fall 
again.  "Of  all  women,  you  would  be  the  last 
to  image  such  a  thing." 

The  wind  was  blowing  the  loosened  hair 
about  her  eyes.  She  lifted  her  hands  to 
push  it  back.  Something  in  the  way  she 
moved  caught  his  attention. 

"  I  will  try  to  imagine  this  fire,"  she  said. 
Her  voice  »was  level,  but  her  eyes  were  held 
by  the  wild  tossing  of  the  scarlet  petals  on 
the  floor. 

Bence  stood  looking  out  into  the  night. 
When  he  spoke,  his  sentences  were  hesitating. 
He  told  Maurice's  story  with  a  sense  of 
futility  ;  it  was  impossible  for  a  woman  of 
Miss  Joan's  type  to  reaUse  passion.  He 
had  the  feeling  of  one  who  winged  messages 
into  a  void. 

When  he  had  finished  he  looked  at  her 
over  his  shoulder.  She  was  pushing  the 
blown  hair  from  her  eyes  again,  and  again 
something  in  the  gesture  held  his  attention. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Write  to  the  boy.  If  you  could  write 
now— just  a  short  letter — I'll  take  it  up 
with  me  to-morrow." 

She  let  her  hair  stray  about  her  face, 
making  no  effort  to  restrain  it.  For  the 
moment  she  used  it  as  a  screen.  From  behind 
this  screen  she  said — 

"  You  want  me  to  come  like  ice  to  fever  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  You'll  know  the  right  thing 
to  say." 

"  Ice  to  fever,"  she  mused.  "  Yes,  I 
see." 

She  went  over  to  the  bureau.  From  behind 
the  screen  of  her  hair  her  eyes  sought  the 
dancing  petals  on  the  floor.  She  listened 
to  the  straining  of  the  open  shutters  as 
they  swayed  in  the  wind. 


There  was  a  little  painting  of  Adela 
Harting  above  the  bureau.  Miss  Joan 
pushed  the  hair  from  her  face  and  looked 
at  it. 

Bence,  watching  her,  said — 
"  You  know  the  kind  of  thing  she  would 
have   written.      The   Miss    Harting   letters 
have    become    a    tradition.      You've    been 
here  for  generations,  voicing  placidity." 

Her  pen  moved  evenly  across  the  paper. 
Bence  thought  how  perfectly  she  matched 
the  room.  Peace  spoke  in  the  grey  colouring 
of  her  hair,  the  grey  folds  of  her  dress.  He 
saw  the  scarlet  petal  which  clung  to  the 
hem  of  her  skirt.  It  was  an  intrusive  note, 
incongruous. 

She  handed  him  the  letter.  The  very 
lavender  scent  that  clung  to  it  suggested 
peace. 

"  Kead  it,"  Miss  Joan  said. 
He  read  :  "  Dear  Maurice, — Y"ou  are  right. 
Love  is  the  only  thing  that  matters.  I  will 
convince  Mr.  Bence  that  you  must  follow 
the  dictates  of  your  heart.  Because  I  love, 
I  can  interpret  you  :  lovers  have  a  universal 
code." 

Bence's  eyes,  lifted  from  the  paper,  met 
Miss  Joan's,  He  saw  her  cheeks  flame  and 
a  sudden  tremulous  movement  of  her  lips. 
Impetuously  he  moved  nearer  to  her. 

"  You — in  love  ?  The  rest  of  us  have 
known  heartache.  I  thought  you  were 
immune." 

"  You  did  not  see  behind  the  shutters." 
Her  voice  held  minor  notes. 

"  The  pain  of  it  !  "  he  wondered.  "  You 
know  that  ?  " 

"  The  stab  of  loving  where  you  are  not 
loved  ?    Yes,  I  have  known  it." 

She  suddenly  moved  away  from  him. 
Her  eyes  went  in  a  startled  fashion  to  the 
walls.  Tradition  scorned  her  for  this  scene.  • 
Abruptly  she  threw  her  hands  out,  as  if 
calling  her  prim  ancestors  to  witness  her 
rebellion,  her  great  daring. 

"  I  love  a  man  who  thinks  me  just  a  drab 
little  spinster,   passionless  and  still.     And 
yet  my  heart  flames." 
"  Joan  !  " 

The  quick  le|,p  of  her  startled  eyes  to 
his  was  a  revelation.  He  strode  to  her  side 
and  caught  her  fluttering  hands  in  his. 

"  Why,  I  have  always  cared  !  "  The 
tone  of  his  voice  was  a  caress.  "  I've  gone 
shivering  in  the  cold,  outside  the  closed 
shutters  of  your  heart." 

"  You  need  not  have  done."  Her  voice 
held  sudden  music.  She  bent  her  head,, 
listening  to  the  quick  ardoy^i:  of  his  sentenqes^ 
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They    came    tumultuously.      It    seemed    a  closed  them,  letting  the  iron  pins  fall  with 

lifetime   of   ecstasy   that   she   stood  there,  a  decisive  clang,  shutting  the  world  out. 
listening.     He  outri vailed  the  young  voice  Their    hands    touched.      With    a    quick 

of  passion  that  had  throbbed  in  the  room  movement  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 

when  Maurice  spoke.  her,    and    the    meeting    of    their   lips    was 

The  wind  was  beating  the  shutters  to  and  wonderful,  a  miracle.    Into  the  little  moment 

fro,    making    a    noisy   accompaniment    to  of  a  kiss  they  crammed  the  mystery  of  the 

Bence's  voice.     He  crossed  the  room  and  universe. 


THE   CHOICE. 


-l^HAT  is  the  sweetest  thing  God  made? 
^^      The  new=clad  trees  in  a  May  glade, 


A  three=years  child,  a  girl,  a  bird, 
Words  spoken,  a  song  heard ; 

The  thrush's  call  in  a  March  gloam. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  where  the  children  come; 

Rain  or  wind  or  the  rainbow's  gleam. 
The  grey  mountains,  still  as  a  dream- 
There  are  so  many  beautiful  things: 
Stars  in  the  night  and  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  cannot  choose:   but  1  name  these 
Four  things  for  my  heart's  ease. 

An  apple  tree  on  a  May  day, 

Pale  pink,  pale  green,  and  lichen=grey. 

Under  it,  sheets  of  forget=me=not. 
Pink  and  blue  in  a  blur  and  a  blot. 

Wallflowers  beside  in  a  velvet  gown, 
Crimson,  murrey,  gold,  and  brown. 

Therewith  a  border  of  clove-pinks  white, 
Clean  and  sweet  for  a  crown  of  delight; 

The  brown,  the  white,  the  pink,  and  the  blue. 
And  the  world's  new-washed  in  the  morning  dew. 

These  in  a  bunch  of  colour  and  scent 
Fill  me  full  with  the  heart's  content. 

KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


^ 


susPExsK.       BY    SIR    p:d\vin    LANDSEEH,   U.A. 

From  the  orininal  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  MuseAim,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  Photochrom  Company, 

Old  Bailey y  B.C. 


"  THE   ART    OF 

SIR   EDWIN   LANDSEER,   R.A. 


By  AUSTIN    CHESTER 


SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER  was  one 
of  the  most  popular,  as  lie  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  prolific,  of 
English  painters,  and  liis  extraordinary  gift 
of  comprehension  of  animal  life  and  character 
has  given  him  a  more  permanent  place  in 
the  long  'gallery  of  British  Jirt  than  his 
technical  accomplislnnents  as  a  painter  conld 
by  themselves  have  won  for  him. 

The  work  of  I^andseer  wliich  has  best 
borne  the  test  of  time  is  that  whicli  repre- 
sents animal  life  literally  and  with  ]io  further 
purpose  than  its  faithful  delineation.  ^  His 
once  greatly  popular  second  best,  which  is 
uo  longer  as  attractive  as  it  seemed  to  his 
own  generation,  is  that  in  which  the  main 
motive  is  sh:)wn  in  the  very  title,  and  aims 
Ht  conjuring  up  some   parallelism   between 


human  life  and  that  of  animals  i)laced 
under  conditions  such  as  would  apply  to 
human  beings,  the  episode  represented 
deriving  its  humour  or  sentiment  from  the 
title.  liandseer's  Avork  in  the  former  kind 
l)elon«-s  to  the  serious  school  of  Richard 
Ansdeil,  John  F.  Herring,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
and  later  artists  who  have  faithfully  studied 
and  in  all  seriousness  represented  the  animal 
life  and  character  to  which  they  have 
devoted  their  art.  In  this  part  of  his  work 
Eandseer  stands  out  amongst  the  most 
trutlifnl  animal  painters  of  all  time. 

In  the  more  widely  known,  because  more 
amusing,  subjects,  which  won  him  the 
greater'  part  of  his  enormous  vogue  in 
reproductions,  he  may  be  said  to  be  supreme 
amongst   painters   who   have   followed    the 
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same  course  in  their  bid  for  a  popularity 
which  he  first  invented.  In  these  pictures 
he  survives,  as  W.  E.  Henley  says  in  his 
excellent  "Views  and  Reviews  on  Modern 
Art,"  not  as  an  artist  in  paint,  "  but  as 
the  author  of  a  vast  amount  of  graphic 
literature.  In  its  way  that  literature  is 
capital ;  it  is  full  of  emotion  and  humour,  it 
is  often  moving,  it  is  commonly  ingenious." 
The  humour,  it  is  true,  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
essential  to  the  theme,  as  it  is  in  such  a 
masterpiece  as  "The  Laughing  Cavalier" 
of  Franz  Hals,  or  in  such  modern  pictures 


"xi  Pair  of  Nut-Crackers"  suggests  the 
pleasures  of  dessert  at  a  dinner-table. 
Obviously  this  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
art,  but  then  Landseer  never  pretended  that 
it  was  ;  he  merely  painted  such  subjects  to 
please,  and,  granted  that  was  the  motive,  the 
wonder  is  that  his  work  maintained  the 
extraordinarily  high  level  of  dexterous 
brushwork  and  technique  generally  that  it 
did,  to  such  an  extent  that  one  may  assert 
that,  though  his  titles  were  "pot-boilers," 
the  quality  of  the  w^ork  wliich  they  repre- 
sented never  fell  to  that  level.    His  animals. 


SPANIELS    OF    KING    CHARLES  S    BREED.        BY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery,  reproduced  from  the  plate  published  by  Braun  &  Co,, 

Great  itussell  Street,  W.C. 


as  John  Phillip's  "A  Chat  Round  the 
Brassero,"  or  John  Pettie's  "A  Jester's 
Merrythought,"  or  various  scenes  of  modern 
comedy  by  Thomas  Faed,  Erskine  Nicol,G.  H. 
Boughton,  and  Dendy  Sadler.  Landseer's 
effect  is  obtained  by  invoking  the  aid  of 
verbal  pleasantry  to  explain  the  intended 
humour  of  the  situation.  His  "Alexander 
and  Diogenes "  places  us  under  the  spell  of 
classical  illusion.  His  "  Uncle  Tom  and 
His  Wife  for  Sale  "  turns  our  minds  to  the 
pathos  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and   his 


indeed,  are  so  uniformly  excellent  that  it 
may  be  true  to  say  that  in  most  cases  the 
whimsical  titles  of  his  subjects  misrepresent 
them  more  than  they  typify  them.  This  point 
has  its  interest,  because  of  the  legion  of 
popular  painters  of  animal  life  w^ho  have 
follow^ed  Landseer's  lead  in  their  choice  of 
themes  and  of  titles  for  them,  and  w^hat  h^s 
become  a  kind  of  trick  is  apt  to  lessen  a 
modern  critic's  appreciation  of  the  really 
unique  skill  which  Landseer  shows  in  the 
portrayal  of  animal  life  and  character. 


/- 


SHOEING    THE    BAY    MARE.        BY    SIU    EDWIN     LANDSEER,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  the  plate  published  by  Braun  A  Co 

Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


Foremost  in  the  serious  phase  of  the  artist's 
activities  one  must  certainly  place,  not  any 
of  ^his  popular  dog  pictures,  but  his  horse 
m  *'  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare,"  more  than  one 
of  his  lion  subjects,  and  several  of  his  works 
representing  the  life  of  wild  deer,  "The 
Monarch  of  the  Olen,"  "  The  Children  of 
ihe  Mist,"  "  None   But  the  Brave  Deserve 


the  Pair,"  "  The  Hunted  Stag,"  "  The  Stag 
at  Bay,''  and  "  The  Random  Shot."  Next 
one  is  inchned  to  rank,  for  permanence  of 
interest,  untouched  by  changing  fashions  in 
taste,  the. insight  and  accuracy  of  his  render- 
ings of  the  smaller  creatures  of  the  sportsman's 
world — hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  snipe ;  the  grim  pathos  of  "Man  proposes, 
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God  disposes"  ;  tlie sincerity  of  those  serious 
d()<^  subjects  wliicli  express  character  without 

.  any  fanciful  "  story  "  ;  and  the  tense  emotion 

'  of  "  The  Faithful  Hound."  Equally  serious, 
but  more  artificial  in  idea,  are  such  pictures 
as  "War"  and  "Peace,"  "Saved!"  and 
"  Flood  in  the  Highlands,"  but  all  these 
include  the  human  interest  and  the  intro- 

*dnction  of  men,  women,  or  children,  none  of 
Avhom  ever  appear  either  as  natural  or  as 

.  convincing  as  the  animals  wdiich  give  the 
painter's     special    characteristics     to     these 


brancli  of  Landseer's  work,  tlic  episodic 
and  anecdotal,  the  best  of  his  dog  pictures 
remain  the  most  couipletely  successful  of 
the  kind  that  any  artist  has  achieved — and 
the  names  of  Laudseer's  followers  in  this 
type  of  w^ork  have  been  legion,  and  their 
talents  manifold —  "  Alexander  and  Dio- 
genes," "  Uncle  Tom  and  His  Wife  for 
Sale,"^  "A  Jack  in  Office,"  "Low  Life" 
and  its  companion  picture  "  High  Life," 
"Laying  Down  the  Law,"  and  "Highland 
]\Iasic."      But    the  convincing    skill    with 


T^NCf.E    TOM    AND    TTTS    WIFE    FOR    SAT.K.        T.Y    Sill    EDWIN     LANDSEEK,    K.A. 

Frmn  the  original  in  the  Kationml  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  frorn  a  photograph  by  W.  A.  Mansell  <fe  Co, 


works.  "  Peace  "  is  a  specimen  of  the  painter's 
tendency  to  over-elaboration,  a  characteristic 
of  others  of  his  'pictures  of  human  life  and 
drama,  such  as  "  Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time"  and  "  The  Highland  Drover's 
Departure,"  which  resemble  tableaux  repre- 
sented on  a  stage  by  too  lavish  a  stage- 
manager,  and  lack  the  sincerity  of  the 
artist's  interpretation  of  wild  life,  or  his 
sympathetic  rendering  of  episodes  in  which 
the  tamer  animals  play  the  principal  parts. 
In  that  otlier,  and  far  more  widely  popular. 


wliich  the  dog-life  is  realised  in  these  and 
other  works  of  the  same  kind  has,  perhaps, 
somewhat  obscured  the  real  charm  of  some 
of  Landseer's  excursions  into  other  branches 
of  animal  life,  and  his  fewer  experiments 
in  the  winged  world.  His  wild  deer,  for 
instance,  already  mentioned,  ard  admirably 
understood  and  most  skilfully  characterised. 
His  lions,  too,  in  more  tlian  one  study, 
and  in  his  designs  for  the  great  stone 
figures  in  Trafalgar  Square,  are  most  finely 
done.     The   Polar   bears   of    another   larii^e 


STUDY    OF    A    LION.      BY    SIR    EDWIN  LANDSEEK,   K.A. 

From  the  original  iti  the  National  Gallery,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  Photochrom  Company. 
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A    DISTINGUISHED    MEMBER    OF    THE    ROYAL    HUMANE    SOCIETY. 

By    Sir    Edwin    Landskkr,    k.a.  .     ,.    -^ivv.': 

roi.i  the  orialnal  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  hyW.  A.  ManseU  ti^  Ci>-§:^ 
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caiivas  could  scarcely  be  iiu- 
proved  upon  by  any  other  artist. 
Horses  liandseer  knew  how  to 
individualise  as  skilfully  as  dogs, 
although  he  did  not  paint  so 
many  of  them,  but  in  "  War " 
and  "  The  Shoeing  of  the  Bay 
Mare "  the  horses,  tragic  on 
the  one  hand  and  idyllic  on 
the  other,  are  of  his  best.  The 
"Donkey  and  .Foal,"  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art, 
is  really  worth  a  good  many  of 
his  whimsical  anecdotes  in  paint, 
and  the  sheep  and  lambs  of 
"  Peace  "  are  far  more  interest- 
ing than  their  human  companions 
in  the  same  canvas.  His  cattle 
and  sheep  in  other  pictures  are 
entirely  admirable.  Monkeys  he 
painted  with  a  zest  that  belongs 
to  the  more  deliberately  anecdotal 
of  his  pictnires  ;  but  his  squirrels 
in  "A  Pair  of  Nut-Crackers" 
have  the  poetry  of  the  woodland 
about  them,  and  the  humour  of 
their  situation  exists  only  in  the 
half -playful  title  of  what  is  other- 
wise a  serious  contribution  to 
the  natural  history  student's 
gallery  of  illustration. 

Among  Landseer's  birds  the 
more  important  are  his  eagles 
and  his  game  birds — pheasants, 
partridges,  ptarmigan  and 
snipe — but  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  are  his  bullfinch 
and  his  magpie.  These  are 
entirely  natural,  but  his 
parrots  and  love-birds  belong 
to  the  Early  Victorian  drawing- 
room. 

So  intimately  are  his  pictures 
fused,  by  means  of  engravings, 
with  our  daily  lives,  that  Alex- 
ander and  Diogenes  are  names 
associated  togetlier  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  know  historically 
neither  of  the  monarch  nor  of 
the  philosopher  and  cynic.  With 
pricked  ears  and  bristles  stand- 
ing, the  bull  -  terrier,  in  the 
famous  picture,  stands  by  the 
tub,  from  which,  quizzical-eyed, 
sidelong  glancing,  knowing  the 
safety  of  his  position,  and  not 
to  be  enticed  from  it,  snarls 
the  mongrel,  thus  illustrating 
the    story    told     by    Plutarch. 
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Alexander,  so  runs  the  legend,  visited 
Diogenes  when  in  his  tub,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  I  am  Alexander  the  Great."  "  And  I  am 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,"  replied  the  other. 
"  What  can  I  do  for  jou  ?  "  said  the  King. 


philosopher,  saying :  "  If  I  were  not  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  I  should  wish  to  be 
Diogenes."  And  the  story  as  Landseer  told 
it  barely  needs  these  words  to  explain  the 
parallel  situation. 


TIIK     SICK    MONKKV.        BY     SIR     EDWIX    LANDSEER,  H.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Henry  Graves  dh  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


■'►Stand  out  of  the  sunshine,"  said  the  cynic. 
Alexander,  struck  with  the  remark,  turned 
to  reprove  those  of  his  courtiers  who  were 
J'idicnling  the  uncouth  rudeness  of  the  great 


Two  of  Sii'  Edwin's  most  pathetic  works, 
the  -one  from  the  animal  point  of  view,  the 
other  from  that  of  a  dog's  devotion  to  man, 
are  his  "  Uncle  Tom  and  His  Wife  for  Sale  " 
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and  ^'The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner." 
Uncle  Tom  and  his  wife,  two  piigs,  with 
eyes  ,  full  of  tears,  are  adrift  in  a  sea 
of  misery.  Exposed  for  sale  upon  a  door- 
step, they  look  round,  desperately  dejected, 
seekiuof  and  failino^  to  find  familiar  human 


The  close  pressure  of  the  dog's  'breast  against 
the  wood,  the  convulsive  clinging  of  the 
paw  which  has  dragged  the  blanket  off  the 
trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head 
laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the 
lixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  .eye  in  its  utter 
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A    PIPI':R    and    a    pair    of    nut-crackers.        by    sir    EDWIN    T>AN1>SKER,    R.A, 
Reproduced  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Henry  Graves  <fr  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


faces.  Ruskin.  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "Modern  Painters,"  gives  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  feeling  whicli  haunts  *'  The 
Old  Sheplierd's  Chief  Mourner,"  whicli  he 
calls  '*  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems,  or 
pictures,  which  modern  times  have  seen.  .  .  . 


hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose  which 
marks  that  there  has  been  no  motion  nor 
change  in  the  trance  of  iigony  since  the 
last  l)low  was  struck  on  the  coffin-lid, 
the  (|uietness  and  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the 
spectacles  marking  the  place  where  the  Bible 
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was  last  closed,  indicating  how  lonelj  has 
been  the  life,  how  unwatched  the  departure 
of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep — 
these  are  all  thoughts  by  which  the  picture 
is  separated  at  once  from  hundreds  of  equal 
merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes." 

Writing  elsewhere  of  Landseer's  art 
generally,  Buskin  says  :  "  I  need  not  point 
out  to  anyone  acquainted  with  his  earlier 
works,  the  labour  or  watchfulness  of  Nature 
which  they  involve,  nor  need  I  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  peculiar  faculties  of  his  mind. 
It  will  at  once  be  granted  that  the  highest 


whose  father  before  him  was  an    ai'tist  in 
metal,  a  jeweller  of  repute. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothei'S, 
is  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  principal 
engravers  of  Edwin's  work  ;  Charles,  the 
second  brother,  became  in  time  a  painter  of 
pictureschiefly  historical, a  Royal  Academician, 
and  ultimately  the  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Edwin,  from  the  first,  showed 
almost  phenomenal  precocity.  At  the  period 
of  his  birth  the  family  lived  in  Qaeen  Anne's 
Street,  East,  now  known  as  Foley  Street, 
Langham  Place,  and  "as  soon  as  he  could 


THE     HUNTED     STAG.        BY    SIH    EDWIN     LANDSEEH,    Il.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  Photochrom 

Comj  amj^  Old  Bailey,  E.C, 


merits  of  his  pictures  are  throughout  found 
in  those  parts  of  them  which  are  least  like 
what  had  before  been  accomplished." 

Edwin  Landseer  was  born  in  1802,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  John  Landseer, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  as  natural  for 
these  children,  from  their  earliest  age,  to 
express  themselves  in  line,  as  it  was  for 
other  children  to  express  themselves  in 
speech.  The  father  was  a  well-known 
•engraver,  whose  lectures  on  his  art  are 
recognised  as  authoritative  to  this  day,  and 


hold  a  pencil  with  some  steadiness,"  wrote 
Mr.  Wornum,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Stephens  in  his  biography  of  Landseer, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  critical 
surveys  of  much  other  contemporary  Art 
history,  John  Landseer,  who  saw  to  it  that 
liis  son  should  turn  to  Nature  as  the  greatest 
mistress  of  Art,  sent  Edwin  into  the  fields 
^  that  then  lay  north  of  their  home  to  draw 
from  the  pasturing  sheep,  goats,  and  donkeys, 
and  "  especially  did  he  find  space  for  this 
mode  of  study  on  Hampstead  Heath."     He 


THE    OLD    SHEPHERD'S    CHIEF    MOURNER.      BY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  <k  Spottiswoode. 


TETHERED    RAMS.      HY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,    R.A. 
i^'/y/zi  the  original  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  d:  Spottiswoode. 
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was  not  then  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  even  "  from  his  fifth  year  it  is  said  that  he 
drew  well,  and  had  a  more  or  less  intimate 
kaowledge  of  animal  character  and  humour." 
In  1815,  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
old,  he  made-  his  first  appearance  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  to  W'hich, 


After  this  followed  a  period  of  study  in 
the  Academy  Schools,  where  Henry  Fuseli 
was  then  Keeper,  and  in  Frederick  Goodall's 
interesting  volume  of  "  Reminiscences  "  we 
read  how  the  veteran  painter  named  the 
precocious  child-artist  "the  little  dog-boy." 
Three   years  after   his   first   exhibit  at   the 


THE    MAID    AND    THE     MAGTIE.        BY     Sill     EDWIN     EANDSEElt,    K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by 

Eyre  &  Spottisivoode. 


m  all,  he  eventually  contributed  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  pictures.  Thus  we  find 
him,  as  Mr.  Stephens  points  out,  an  exliibitor 
at  the  Academy  before  he  entered  that  insti- 
tution's schools,  after  having  received  some 
instruction  in  anatomy  from  that  curiously 
self-reliant,  fervid,  yet  unequal  painter, 
Benjamin  Haydon. 


Academy  the  young  painter's  reputation  was 
carried  a  stage  further  by  liis  "  Fighting 
Dogs  Getting  Wind,"  wliich  was  considered 
very  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and  mature 
power. 

Some  dozen  pictures  followed  in  the  next 
half-dozen  years,  and  then,  in  1824,  came  his 
popular  success,  "The  Cat's  Paw."     Other 


MARMOSETS.     IJY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,    R.A. 

Ih'i>n>d'iced  from  an  engravimj  published  by  Virtue  cC*  Co.,  Citij  Garden  Row,  K.C. 


A  JACK    m    OFFICE.      BY    SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEER,    II. A. 

iom  the  original  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muaeum,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  the  Photochrom  Company, 

Old  Bailei/,  E.G. 
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Dotable  events  in  his  career  followed  tip3n 
these  successes — the  introduction  of  the 
young  artist  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  visit  to 
Abbotsford,  and  the  beginning  of  that  series 
of  Scotch  subjects  which  includes  some  of 
his  most  important  work.  In  1828  came 
"  A  Scene  in  the  Highlands,"  and  in 
1829  "The  Illicit  Whiskj-Still  in  the 
Highlands." 

For  many  years  afterwards — till  1869,  in 
fact — Landseer  continued  to  produce  with 
extraordinarily  prolific  dexterity.  Prodigal 
in  invention  and  swift  in  execution,  he  kept 
pace  with  the  enormous  demands  made  upon 
him  by  that  exacting  taskmaster,  his  own 
popularity. 

For  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
Landseer  worked,  w^e  may  turn  again  to  the 
vivid  and  far-reaching  "  Reminiscences  "  of 
Frederick  Goodall,  and  read  the  account 
of  how  the  artist,  an  absentee  from  church 
one  Sunday  morning,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Mr,  Wells,  of  Red  leaf,  appeased  his  host,  a 


more  regular  church-goer,  on  his  return  from 
the  service,  by  producing  "a  fine  picture  of 
a  spaniel  with  a  rabbit  in  its  mouth,  going 
through  a  mass  of  fern  ;  and  on  a  birch 
tree  in  the  background  was  written  in  pencil, 
'  Painted  in  two  hours  and  a  half ' — that  is 
the  time  it  took  us  to  go  to  church  and  back 
again.  *  To  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  with  the  painter's 
kindest  regards — E.  Landseer.'  I  suppose 
no  other  painter— certainly  not  in  my  time 
— ever  painted  with  such  facility  or  rapidity 
as  did  Sir  Edwin.'' 

Magnificently  overpraised  during  his  life, 
Landseer's  talent  now  shows  signs  of  being 
undervalued.  His  memory,  however,  can 
ne\ier  fade,  for  it  survives  in  innumer- 
able forms  of  popular  reproduction,  and 
is  monumentally  preserved  in  the  fine 
attitudes  of  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square 
even  more  publicly  than  by  his  tomb 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where,  after  his 
long  and  prolific  career,  he  was  laid  to 
rest. 


'tHEIJK's    no    place     lAKE    HOMEi" 
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ij  HY  do  you  only  read  love  stories  ? " 
"  Well,  father,  why  do  you  only 
read  detective  stories  ?  " 

"  That's  quite  different.  I'm  running  no 
risk  here  in  my  garden,  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  place,  of  saturating  my  brain  dispro- 
portionately with  crime  ;  but  supposing  you 
fall  in  love  Avith  love  at  the  rate  you  are 
going  ?  You  won't  look  at  a  book  if  it's 
not  what  you  call  exciting,  which  always 
means  only  one  thing  with  you." 

There  was  no  parental  venom  of  inter- 
ference in  the  remark  ;  it  was  made  in  a 
tone  of  abstract  speculation  which  the  girl 
of  twenty  did  not  resent.  She  pounced, 
however,  on  the  argument. 

"  You  might  just  as  well  imagine  crime  in 
this  lonely  place  as  me  fall  in  love." 

"  No,  because  it's  such  a  good  place.  In 
a  town,  if  I  were  saturated  with  fictitious 
crime,  I  might  walk  across  the  possible  trail 
of  possible  real  crime  any  day  with  eyes 
open  for  it,  and  become  involved  in  it— 
somehow,  just  as  the  result  of  taking 
interest.  Not  here.  It's  too  improbable. 
The  people  are  too  busy  tilling  the  soil,  and 
I'm  too  busy  in  my  garden.  A  retired  man 
in  a  town  might  turn  amateur  detective 
from  boredom." 

Phyllida  Leigh  was  going  to  continue  the 
argument,  to  inquire  why  this  "  good  place," 
this  "  out-of-the-way  place,"  did  not  render 
her  novel-reading  as  innocuous  as  his,  but  in 
spite  of  her  father's  impersonal,  meditative 
^expression,  she  preferred  thinking  and 
'reading  about  love  to  discussing  it.  She 
packed  the  library  books  firmly  in  her 
bicycle  basket,  mounted,  and  sped  down  the 
drive  on  her  four-mile  ride  to  the  little 
town  where  the  books  would  be  changed. 

Dr.  Leigh  went  on  digging.  Ten  years 
ago,  subsequent  to  his  wife's  death  and  his 
own  ensuing   nervous   breakdown,   he  had 


sold  his  town  practice  and  taken  root  iu  the 
country.  It  had  been  a  successful  venture. 
Health  had  returned  ;  a  habit  of  content 
the  Doctor  already  possessed.  He  called  bis 
lot  fair,  and  that  which  would  be  his  only 
child's  heritage  was  certainly  goodly.  House 
and  garden  were  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  a 
heath  hill  oil  the  edge  of  a  tract  of  forest 
country  in  Southern  England.  From  his 
windows  Dr.  Leigh  looked  down  on  to  the 
little  strip  of  cultivation  which  was  the  valley, 
and  opposite  was  another  spur  of  hill  running 
out  from  the  forest.  There  were  cottages 
scattered  along  the  road  and  brook  in  the 
valley,  and  on  the  opposite  slope  there  was 
a  solitary  cottage,  half  hidden  by  its  own 
unkept  hedgerow.  A  pasture  field  fell  steeply 
from  that  hedgerow  to  the  brook. 

***** 

At  tea-time  Phyllida,  flushed  with  her 
exercise,  had  news  to  impart. 

"  I  saw  Mrs.  Buxton  in  High  Street " 

"  Awful  woman,"  interpolated  the  Doctor. 
"Well,  Phyllida?" 

"She  says  her  nephew  at  Oxford  has 
written  to  her  about  a  quiet  place  for  a 
friend  of  one  of  his  friends  to  read  in  ;  and 
guess  what  she's  found  for  him " 

"  Old  Oates's  empty  cottage." 

"  Now,  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Observation.  I  saw  Mrs.  Buxton's  man 
drive  up  the  valley  on  Monday,  and  the  car 
stopped  a  long  time  at  the  farm,  and  half 
an  hour  later  I  saw  two  men  walking  round 
in  the  field  outside  Oates's  cottage,  one  of 
them  in  motor  get-up.  The  car  didn't  go 
back  down  the  road  till  quite  an  hour 
later." 

"  Who  was  the  other  man,  detective  ?  " 

"  Probably  the  agent.  But  I  couldn't  see 
for  certain.    It  looked  like  Eastman's  walk." 

"Well,  it  was  Mr.  Eastman.  For  Mrs. 
Buxton  said  she  had  sent  him  to  look  at  it, 
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and  aiTangeiucnbs  liad  been  made  about 
cleaning,  and  there'll  be  some  furniture 
coming  from  somewhere,  and  a  woman 
coaling  in  to  cook — probably  Mrs.  Rogers 
would  do.  It  will  be  i-ather  odd  having  a 
gentleman  there  after  old  Gates." 

"  You  jump  to  conclusions,  Phyllida. 
Comes  of  jour  sort  of  novel.  He  may  not 
be  a  gentleman,  and,  anyhow,  if  he's  reading 
be  may  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  buy  my  vegetables  while  he's 
here  ?  They  are  two  miles  nearer  him  than 
most  people's."  And  the  Doctor  went  out 
to  kill  blight  on  the  roses. 

Phyllida  took  a  new  novel  dow^n.to  the 
orchard  *  and  lay  on  the  grass  reading, 
occasionally  also  trying  to  decide  whether 
the  novel  hero  was  most  like  Mrs.  Buxton's 
agent,  or  her  undergraduate  nephew,  or  the 
rector's  son,  or  the  curate,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  her  slightly  similar  and  at  the 
same  time  very  different,  and  she  could  not 
distinguish  what  caused  the  similarity  or  the 
difference.  Once  she  had  asked  her  father, 
wdio  had  answered  :  "  They  are  four  different 
types  who  have  received  the  same  education 
and  mixed  in  the  same  set  more  or  less. 
And  they're  the  same  nationality,  and  there 
isn't  ten  years'  difference  between  any  two 
of  them." 

"  But  go  on  about  it,  father.  I  want  to 
know  why  they  are  different  types." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  write  a  novel  about 
Foote  and  Eastman  and  Jack  and  Anthony, 
my  dear.  You'd  better  start  a  diary  now 
about  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  work  it  up 
into  a  novel  when  you're  tliirty  !  " 

*  *  ;^  tS:  5ls 

The  Leighs  were  watching  a  furniture 
van  from  the  town  coming  along  the  road 
and  turning  off  up  the  grassy  lane  that  led 
to  old  Gates's  cottage.  It  was  after  lunch, 
and  father  and  daughter  were  just  starting 
for  a  tennis  party  at  the  rectory,  the  latter 
as  a  performer,  the  former  as  a  critical 
observer  of  rectorial  flowers  and  vegetables. 
But  on  their  front-door  steps  they  paused  to 
watch  the  progress  of  this  exciting  van. 

"It's  from  White's,  and  I'm  told  that  the 
feet  come  off  their  towel-horses,"  remarked 
the  Doctor. 

"  Is  it  usual,  father,  for  undergraduates 
to  furnish  empty  cottages  when  they  w^ant  to 
read  ?  I  thought  they  always  took  rooms, 
and  several  of  them  together." 

"  No,  it's  not  usual,  but  everything  is 
possible.  He  may  be  some  solitary  freak  of 
immense  wealth  and  no  taste  in  furniture, 
especially  towel-horses." 


"  Who  is  settling  in  the  furniture  ?  ^Irs. 
Rogers  all  by  herself  ?    Gr  has  he  arrived  ?" 

"Not  knowing,  can't  say.  Y'ou  really 
ought  to  get  into  Parliament,  Phyllida. 
Your  gift  of  in(]uiry  is  wasted  in  this 
garden  on  one  parent." 

But  when  they  returned  in  the  evening 
they  saw  the  stranger.  He  was  smoking  a 
pipe  at  the  cross-roads  where  the  turn-oft*  to 
the  Leighs'  drive  met  the  grassy  lane  passing 
the  hillside  cottage.  He  wore  a  Norfolk 
jacket  and  grey  flannel  trousers,  and  he  was 
bare-headed.  His  face  was  pale  and  too 
lined  for  a  boy's'  face,  while  his  hair  was 
beginning  to  go  grey.  At  their  approach 
he  took  out  his  pipe,  as  though  intending  to 
address  a  question  to  Dr.  Leigh  ;  then  he 
suddenly  retreated  up  the  road,  making 
towards  the  Rogers's  cottage  by  the  brook. 
The  Doctor  said,  when  they  had  stabled  their 
bicycles — 

"  I  suppose  he's  a  Rhodes  scholar,  if  an 
undergraduate.  He's  not  a  day  under 
thirty-five." 

Phyllida  was  feeling  disappointed  in  the 
stranger.  He  looked  "  quite  an  old  thing," 
and  she  scolded  herself  for  having  imagined 
he  would  be  young  and  handsome  or  even 
attractively  ugly.  He  was  probably  an 
elderly  married  man.  Perhaps  he  had  run 
away  from  his  wife,  Phyllida  reflected.  She 
asked  her  father  whether  a  Rhodes  scholar 
could  be  a  married  man, 

"Why  ?  D'you  think  our  friend  over  the 
way  is  married  ?  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  Rhodes  scholars  except  that  .,  they 
are  elderly  as  undergraduates  go.  But 
Mrs.  Buxton  caught  me  at  tea  between  the 
gake-stand  and  the  garden-seat  before  I 
could  escape  her,  and  she  told  me  that 
Jack's  friend  who  is  the  friend  of  this  man 
is  'perfectly  charming,  and  devoted  to 
Jack,'  which  enlightens  one  singularly  little 
about  Jack's  friend's  friend.  I  gather, 
though,  that  his  name  is  Crewe,  and  that  he 
is  a  gentleman,  and  she  would  have  mentioned 
his  wife  most  certainly,  if  she  knew  of  one. 
She  doesn't  know  the  man  personally.  Why 
d'you  want  him  to  be  married,  PhylHda  ? 
Does  it  increase  his  romantic  value  ?  " 

Phyllida  wriggled.  Her  father  had 
guessed  her  point  of  view  with  uncom- 
fortable accuracy.  Then  she  laughed  and 
said — 

"  Gh,  it's  only  I  was  w^ondering  whether 
he  had  run  away  from  his  wife." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  that's  crime.  That's  my 
department.  You  mtist  leave  me  to  wonder 
about  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I'll  leave  you 
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to  wonder  what  bis  Christian  name  is,  and 
whether  he  has  been  badly  jilted  by  a 
golden-haired  lady  whose  inconstancy  has 
turned  his  hair  grey  in  a  single  night.  That 
looks  like  the  butcher's  book,  Phyllida." 

They  were  crossing  the  hall.  She  seized 
up  the  little  oblong  red  book  and  consulted 
its  oracle,  during  which  study  her  tennis 
racket  squeezed  its  way  from  under  her  arm 
and  clattered  on  to  the  floor.  At  this  sign 
of  life  in  the  house  a  maid  opened  a  door 
from  the  kitchen  and  laid  another  red  book 
on  the  hall-table,  remarking  that  it  was  the 
baker,  and  "Please,  Miss  Phyllida,  the  laundry 
hadn't  come  home  this  week."  Household 
cares  chased  everything  else  from  her  mind, 
and  she  plunged  into  the  back  regions, 
while  her  father  went  up  to  change.  Though 
he  had  laughed  at  her  preoccupation  with 
their  new  neighbour,  he  was  himself  rumi- 
nating on  the  grey-haired  undergraduate 
with  a  curiosity  fostered  by  the  habit  of 
perpetually  following  up  clues  in  detective 
stories.  He  laughed  at  himself  when  he 
noticed  his  own  train  of  thought,  but  he  did 
not  get  into  another  train. 

^  9)C  i^  3|c  }{: 

The  Doctor  paid  his  call  on  "B,obinson 
Crusoe,"  as  he  had  nicknamed  the  mysterious 
Mr.  Crewe.  On  returning  he  told  his 
daughter  that  Crewe  was  a  gentleman,  and 
wasn't  an  undergraduate,  any  age  between 
thirty  and  fifty,  shy,  "and,  I  think,  writing 
a  book.  He  doesn't  sketch,  or  golf,  or 
shoot,  he  knows  nothing  of  botany,  or 
natural  history,  or  geology,  so  those  pursuits 
are  ruled  out.  His  table  was  littered  with 
reviews  and  magazines.  He's  only  got  two 
chairs  and  a  table  in  the  sitting-room — 
primitive  comfort — though,  of  course,  the 
kitchen  may  be  upholstered  luxuriously — I 
didn't  see." 

"  It  sounds  very  interesting,  father." 

"He's  not  interesting  himself.  You'll 
see  when  you  meet  him.  He's  going  to  buy 
our  vegetables,  by  the  way  ;  had  been  in- 
quiring where  he  should  get  some,  and  had 
been  referred  to  me  by  Mrs.  Rogers." 

Then  Crewe  paid  a  return  call.  Phyllida 
had  been  playing  the  piano  ;  she  had  no 
Yery  special  talent  in  that  line,  but  she  was 
fond  of  the  sound  of  Chopin  and  Schumann, 
she  liked  the  exercise  of  moving  her  hands 
up  and  down  the  keyboard,  and  she  liked  to 
make  up  stories  about  the  pieces  she  played. 
She  had  .  just  finished  her  daily  hour's 
practising  when  the  maid  ushered  in  Crewe 
with  the  remark  that  she  thought  Dr.  Leigh 
wasn't  in  the  garden. 


"  Oh,  but  he  is,"  said  Phyllida,  as  she 
hurriedly  shook  hands  with  the  visio  jr  ;  "  he's 
right  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden — 
he  said  he  would  be  at  work  behind  the 
peas.  Shall  we  go  and«  find  him,"  she 
asked  Crewe,  "  or  are  you  hot  ?  It  is  hot  ; 
we  could  wait  here  while  Mary  goes  to 
tell  him." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  down  the  garden," 
was  the  answer,  and  they  went  out  on  the 
lawn,  "which  ought  to  have  been  mown 
to-day,"  Phyllida  remarked,  but  a  conversa- 
tion on  lawns  did  not  ensue.  The  only  other 
subject  raised  between  them  was  when  Crewe 
stated  that  he  always  liked  hearing  the 
nocturne  Miss  Leigh  had  been  playing 
before  he  came  in,  and  Phyllida  said  :  "  Do 
you  play  ?  "  to  which  he  replied  "  No  "  in  so 
final  a  tone  she  had  nothing  to  add.  Wliou 
she  had  dehvered  him  into  Dr.  Leigh's  hands, 
she  fled  back  to  the  house,  and  decided  in 
the  cool  seclusion  of  her  own  room  that  he 
was  a  blighting  kind  of  man.  "Such  an 
expressionless  face,  such  a  formal  voice,  and 
such  weak  brown  eyes.  They  don't  flash,  or 
pierce,  or  scrutinise,  or  contemplate,  or  any- 
thing. Utterly  savourless  and  uninteresting. 
Shy,  father  called  him,  but  he  wasn't  shy. 
Merely  he  had  nothing  he  wanted  to  talk 
about,  so  he  didn't  talk,  and  he  made  me 
feel  uninteresting  myself.     He's  just  dull." 

He  did  not  stay  to  tea,  nor  come  up  the 

garden  again.     She  abused  his  dullness  to 

her  father  at  tea.    "  Yes,  yes,  it's  quite  true," 

said  the  Doctor,  stirring  his  spoon  round  and 

round  in  his  cup.     "  But  he's  a  little  bit 

odd,  too,  Phyllida.    There's  something " 

He  mused  a   moment,  and   then  :    "  Well, 

it's   thirsty  weather,  indeed.     I  expect  I'm 

dull  this  weather.     And,  by  the  way,  have 

you  looked  at  his  card  ?     The  initial  is  K, 

so  his  Christian  name  may  really  be  Robinson, 

after  all." 

-»  *  *  *  * 

Next  evening,  reading  the  paper,  Dr.  Leigh 
gave  a  tremendous  start,  which  made  Phyllida 
look  up  from  her  book  and  say  :  "  What  ?  " 
But  he  only  answered  "Nothing,"  and 
remained  absorbed  for  nearly  five  minutes. 
Her  book  happened  to  be  particularly 
"exciting,"  so  she  promptly  forgot  her 
parent's  behaviour ;  otherwise-  she  would 
afterwards  have  secured  the  paper,  and,  on 
hunting  through  it,  would  have  found  a 
headline  "  Disappearance  of  a  Marquis," 
followed  by  a  paragraph  announcing  the 
strange  disappearance  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cribbage ;  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard 
of  him  by  any  of  his  family,  servants,  or 


"  *  This  is  a  funny  meeting-again.     Jack  little  knew.     After  twenty  years !     Quite  sentimental. 

Two  old  things.     Good-bye.'" 


acquaintance  for  the  space  of  a  week.  With 
him  had  vanished,  it  was  stated,  all  the 
papers  that  proved  his  cousin  Lord  Forrest's 
claim  on  some  of  the  Cribbage  estate.  There 
had  been  a  lawsuit  pending  for  some  time 
between  the  cousins,  but  lately  the  family 
had  entertained  hopes  of  settling  it  amicably 
without  les'al  intervention.  Lord  Forrest 
was  the  heir-presumptive,  the  Marquis  being 
a  bachelor,  who  had,  however,  recently 
become  engaged  to  an  American  beauty.  Of 
course  her  photograph  and  his  were  repro- 
duced, and  it  was  his  photograph  that  had 
startled  Dr.  Leigh.  It  was  exactly  like 
Crewe.  Likenesses  in  a  daily  paper  are 
ahnost  invariably  blurred  and  undis- 
tinguishing  libels,  but  it  was  an  odd 
coincidence.  Moreover,  the  description  of 
the  Marquis's  personal  appearance  ran : 
"Medium  height,  hair  prematurely  grey, 
brown  eyes  .  .  .  clean-shaven,"  all  of  which 
apph'ed  to  the  man  on  the  opposite  hill. 

The  Doctor  sat  up  smoking  for  some  time. 
Here  was  possibly  a  mystery  at  his  very  door. 
How  thrilling  and  unexpected  !     A  mystery 


certainly,  as  there  was  room  for  any  amount 
of  conjecture  about  Crewe,  and  the  solution, 
perhaps,  lay  here  in  this  paragraph.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  follow  the  incident  in 
the  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  hypothetical  Marquis's  daily  habits 
and  movements,  overlooked  as  he  was  by  the 
Doctor's  own  property.  Leigh  puffed  at  his 
pipe,  chuckled,  sketched  out  several  theories 
and  plans,  and  speculated  whether  the  pro- 
fessional paid  detective  enjoyed  the  first 
scent  of  a  trail  as  much  as  the  amateur. 
Finally  he  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that 
a  man  from  Scotland  Yard  was  working  for 
him  in  the  garden — no  doubt  so  as  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  Marquis. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Phyllida,  too, 
had  become  absorbed  in  the  stranger.  He 
was  not  in  church  on  Sunday,  and  that 
interested  her  immediately.  "  He  is  not 
orthodox.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  he  is  a 
Buddhist  ?  "  she  reflected  ;  and  possibly  with 
a  view  to  discovering  Mr.  Crewe's  religion, 
she  used  to  take  her  book  out  with  her  and 
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spend  lazy  hours  readino*  on  the  hill  behind 
his  cottage,  curled  up  in  a  little  hollow  of 
heather  that  was  screened  from  sight  of  her 
home  and  garden  by  trees,  but  commanded 
a  i^'ilelong  peep  at  Crewe's  mossy  gate. 
On  3  day,  walking  up  the  hill,  he  discovered 
her  there,  and  the  title  of  her  novel — 
"Aspirations,"  by  Roderick  Oarmichael,  a 
popular  novehst — had  engendered  a  literary 
conversation.  It  is  always  refreshing  to 
discuss  favourite  books  with  a  fellow-admirer. 
In  ten  minutes  Phyllida  was  glowing  with 
ardour,  and  the  climax  of  her  joy  was 
reached  when  Crewe  said  he  had  a  very 
good  review  of  CarmichaeFs  writings  at  the 
cottage.  If  Miss  Leigh  would  hke  to  see  it, 
he  would  call  to-morrow  and  bring  it  with 
him.  Phyllida  invited  him  to  tea  before 
they  parted. 

"  Oh,  he  is  nice,  after  all,"  she  kept  saying 
to  herself,  as  she  hastened  home.  "  His  eyes 
looked  quite  different  when  he  was  talking 
about  CarmichaeFs  books.  And  he  has  a 
tine  reserve,  too.  Not  one  word  about  his 
own  work,  yet  I'm  certain  he  writes.     There 


was  ink  on  one  finger.  I  think  he  liked  me, 
or  he  would  not  have  suggested  bringin«: 
the  review.  I  shall  wear  my  blue  frock 
to-morrow." 

And  so  on  and  so  on,  till  she  had  climbed 
the  hill  and  faced  her  father,  brooding  over 
a  pipe  on  the  terrace  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  for 
he  had  only  just  stopped  work  ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  she  caught  sight  of  his  old  field- 
glasses  on  the  garden-chair  by  his  coat.  She 
was  going  to  ask  him  why  they  were  out,  , 
but  he  started  by  asking  her  where  she  had 
been,  whereupon  she  felt  suddenly  very, 
very  guilty  and  self-conscious.  She  answered 
briefly  and  slipped  away  indoors  to  analyse 
this  feeling.  "I  am  very  mrcli  afraid  I 
have  fallen  in  love  at  last,"  she  decided,  but 
really  she  was  immensely  pleased  and  excited. 
A  romance  here  at  her  door,  so  easy  !  How 
thrilling  and  unexpected  ! 

At  dinner,  when  she  spoke  more  fully  to 
her  father  about  her  casual  meeting  with 
Mr.  Crewe  on  the  hill,  and  of  his  coming  to 
tea  next  day,  her  father  questioned  her  closely 
on  every  detail  of  their  conversation,  then 


**  Father  and  daughter  could  only  gasp  and  glare." 
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dropped  the  subject  abruptly,  to  her  relief. 
He  did  not  return  to  it.  She  had  quite 
decided  that  she  was  seriously  in  love,  and, 
though  she  liked  hearing  Crewe's  name 
mentioned,  she  felt  too  self-conscious  to 
enjoy  discussing  him  at  length. 

*  *  4!  *  ^: 

The  next  day  he  came  to  tea — a  rather 
disappointing  affair,  on  the  whole.  He 
talked  about  books  again  "  so  impressively," 
she  told  herself,  but  yet  it  was  all  much  the 
same  as  what  had  been  said  the  day  before. 
He  brought  her  the  article,  but  she  was 
rather  distressed  at  his  almost  fatherly  way 
of  explaining  a  point  in  the  opening  sentence. 
And  then  he  seemed  to  forget  her  existence 
as  he  warmed  to  a  political  discussion  with 
her  father.  He  seemed  to  have  some  inner 
knowledge  of  persons  and  tendencies  that 
gave  his  remarks  an  air  of  authority  and 
that  quite  insensibly  transformed  Dr.  Leigh's 
assertions  into  inquiries.  Then,  at  some 
stage  of  tea,  Phyllida  found  that  politics  had 
been  dropped  and  that  sport,  journalism, 
and  the  illustrated  papers  were  to  the  fore. 
"  What  odd  things  father  is  talking  about 
to-day  ! ''  thought  Phyllida.  "  He  must  be 
boring  Mr.  Crewe  ;  it's  only  politeness  that 
makes  him  ready  to  discuss  all  this  stuff." 
Her  father  was  saying — 

"  Then  all  those  fluff  and  frivolity  articles 
signed    by    feminine    names — Eve,    Bella, 

Miriam,     Cassandra No,     I     don't 

think  I've  ever  seen  Cassandra  as  a  lady- 
journalist's  name.     Have  you,  Phyllida  ? " 

She  completely  roused  herself.     "  Oh,  no, 
of  course  not.     It  would  be  a  most  gloomy 
^nofn  de  plume  and  an  impossible  Christian 
name." 

''  It's  a  fine  name  in  itself,  I  think,"  said 
Dr.  Leigh. 

Mr.  Crewe  stopped  drinking  tea  and  said 
with  a  sudden  little  emphasis,  "A  name  I 
hate,"  and  then  finished  his  tea. 

"  I  saw  it  somewhere  recently,  surely  ?  " 
said  Phyllida.  "  Let  me  see.  Yes,  it  was  in 
'/'he  Daily  Glass  in  the  kitchen — a  Miss 
('assandra  Somebody,  whose  fiance  had  run 
away  from  her.  An  American  lady.  Perhaps 
he  ran  away  from  the  name."    . 

"  I  know  I  should,"  asserted  Crewe,  and 
then  led  the  conversation  on  to  plays.  As 
it  was  long  since  the  Doctor  had  been  in 
Town,  and  as  Phyllida  was  better  acquainted 
with  dramatic  critiques  in  newspapers  than 
with  the  drama  in  actuality,  it  was  not  a 
subject  either  would  be  able  to  discuss 
brilliantly.  Nor  did  Crewe  shine.  In  fact, 
Phyllida     felt    her    enthusiasm    decidedly 


waning,  and  when  they  went  out  into  the 
garden,  she  was  so  depressed  that  she 
made  the  same  remark  about  the  lawn  of 
which  she  had  previously  delivered  herself 
a  week  ago  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  call. 
It  met"  with  the  same  slight  response,  and 
when  she  afterwards  reviewed  her  conduct 
and  Crewe's  personality,  she  was  remorseful 
certainly  to  have  been  so  dull,  self-conscious, 
and  expectant  herself,  but  she  coold  not 
acquit  him  of  appearing,  as  originally,  very 
ordinary  indeed. 

"But  it's  his* modesty  ;'he's  not  like  that 
really,"  she  went  on  to  consider.  A  rather 
restless  night  convinced  her  that  she  must 
still  be  in  love,  and  she  awoke  next  morning 
to  philosophise  on  the  transition  period  from 
ideality  to  reality,  so  painful,  but  so  in- 
vigorating, she  maintained. 

Her  father  had  been  better  pleased  with 
the  conclusions  he  had  attained  at  tea  that 
day.  Next  morning  he,  thinking  it  over  in 
the  garden,  burst  out  laughing  once. 

"  Hates  Cassandra !  Hates  Cassandra !  Of 
course  .  .  .  And  he  showed  several  times 
that  he  knows  something  about  all  that 
set  .  .  .  But,  still,  it's  very  little  to  go  on — 
the  resemblance,  one  or  two  things  slipped 
in  conversation ;  and  then  there  is  Mrs. 
Rogers's  description — '  always  walking  up 
and  down,  up  and  down.  Never  still.'" 
Here  Dr.  Leigh  drew  a  newspaper  cutting 
out  of  his  pocket  and  re-read  a  paragraph  to 
the  effect  that  the  Marquis  of  Cribbage  had 
become  latterly  an  intensely  restless  person, 
and  his  extreme  fidgetiness  when  indoors,  if 
he  fancied  himself  alone  in  the  room,  had 
even  caused  a  suspicion  of  approaching 
mental  disorder. 

"  Mental  strain,  mental  strain  !  What  I 
formulated  when  first  he  called,  before 
I  began  to  suspect,"  muttered  the  Doctor. 
"  I  remember  putting  down  his  apathy  to 
nervous  fatigue  and  not  to  dullness.  Well, 
I  may  take  credit  to  myself  for  that  diagnosis 
— very  possibly.  But  now — what  follows  if 
I  do  make  certain  of  the  poor  fellow's 
identity  ?  There  are  missing  deeds  in 
question,  but  somehow  I'm  not  at  all  keen 
on  denouncing  him  to  the  police.'  Mental 
disorder  is  more  in  my  line,  as  a  retired 
medical  man.  I  believe  I  ought  to  get  his 
confidence  . . .  Keep  a  close  eye  on  him, 
anyhow,  in  case  it  should  take  a  suicidal 
turn.  I  think  there's  no  danger  of  that  at 
present — in  fact,  he  struck  me  this  time  as 
being  more  normal,  on  the  up-grade  ...  I 
don't  quite  understand  the  deed  part  of  the 
business,  which  is  criminal  . . .  But  it  may 
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have  been  merely  a  freak  of  his  aberration. 
Well,  well,  I  do  feel  more  on  the  trail,  though 
I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  to  do  with 
it  when  I  have  arrived  ! " 

The  amateur  detective  was  quite  as 
immersed  in  speculations  about  their  neigh- 
bour as  was  the  romantic  girl.  The  result 
of  a  thoughtful  morning  in  the  garden  was 
that  Dr.  Leigh  walked  up  the  hill  to  Crewe's 
cottage  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  a  vague  call, 
the  excuse  for  which  was  still  fluid  and 
unshaped.  A  bicycle — a  lady's  bicycle— by 
the  gate  startled  him,  and  the  next  moment 
he  heard  Mrs.  Buxton's  voice  in  Crewe's 
httle  garden.  Now,  she  was  the  most 
loquacious  talker  under  the  sun,  and  the 
bane  of  Dr.  Leigh's  life.  How  to  escape 
lier  was  his  first  thought.  She  seemed  to 
be  taking  leave  and  coming  towards  the 
gate,  so  that  to  retreat  down  the  lane  would 
be  merely  to  be  overtaken  by  her  and  to  feel 
obliged  to  ask  her  to  see  the  garden.  Dr. 
Leigh  slipped  past  the  gate  up  the  hill.  But 
a  little  beyond  the  gate  was  a  long  gap  in 
the  hedge,  which  he  could  not  pass  without 
being  exposed  to  the  sight  of  those  in  the 
garden.  He  knew  he  would  be  hailed  by 
name,  captured  ..."  It  can  be  only  for  a 
minute,"  he  thought,  and  crawled  into  the 
deep  dry  ditch,  where  he  was  completely 
sheltered  by  overhanging  brambles.  There 
he  found  Phyllida. 

A'  il:  *  *  * 

Phyllida,  too,  had  come  up  to  Crewe's 
cottage  that  afternoon,  ostensibly  to  return 
the  review,  really  to  revive  her  flagging 
enthusiasm.  She  hoped  that,  as  host,  Mr. 
Crewe  would  be  capable  of  more  charm  and 
would  be  less  retiring  than  as  guest.  She 
reached  the  gate  five  minutes  earlier  than 
her  father,  had  seen  the  bicycle,  had  heard 
the  voice — which  was  even  then  apparently 
taking  leave — and  then,  with  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  all  the  unkind  gossip  and  scandalous, 
assertions  she  had  so  often  heard  Mrs.  Buxton 
retailing  to  the  neighbourhood,  Phyllida,  too, 
had  plunged  into  the  ditch. 

Father  and  daughter  could  only  gasp  and 
glare.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  recrimi- 
nation or  explanation,  for  the  voice  had 
really  reached  the  gate  at  last — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Carmichael,  I  am  off  now  ; 
and  you'll  come  and  see  us  when  that  silly 
boy  Jack  and  your  friend  are  down  next 
week  ?  I  shall  write  to  Jack  and  tell  him 
how  useless  it  was  for  him  to  make  a  mystery 
when  all  the  time  you  were  quite  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  never,  never 
forget   a  face.      But   you  needn't    look  so 


frightened — your  incognito  shall  be  quite 
safe  ;  I  really  do  understand.  I  have  had 
to  have  rest-cures  myself,  and  though  I  have 
never  actually  been  ordered  by  a  doctor  to 
forget  my  own  identity,  that  will  quite  likely 
be  the  next  treatment  for  me.  It's  an  idea 
I'm  glad  to  know  of — to  bathe  one's  per- 
sonality in  a  fictitious  name  and  a  fresh 
milieu.  Best,  rest  !  You  know,  I'm  going 
through  a  kind  of  treatment  now.  Exercise  ! 
Just  that.  I  told  my  doctor  tennis  was  quite 
enough  exercise  for  a  woman  of  my  age. 
But  he  said  '  No ' ;  walking  and  biking, 
walking  and  biking.  So  my  poor  car  is 
quite  idle  till  Jack  comes.  And  talking  of 
doctors,  what  d'you  think  of  Dr.  Leigh  for 
a  neighbour,  and  of  little  Phyllida  ?  What 
d'you  think  of  Phyllida  ? " 

"Miss  Leigh  is  a  pleasant  young  lady," 
said  the  man's  voice. 

"Oh,  she's  more  than  pleasant.  Come, 
now,  you  must  own  that '  pleasant '  is  too  cold 
a  word,  Mr.  Carmi — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Crewe — Mr.  Crewe,  of  course.  Why,  I  pro- 
phesy that  in  a  few  years,  when  she  has 
learnt  more  savow  fairs  and  understands  her 
own  style  of  dress  better,  Phyllida  will  be 
a  beauty.  I've  always  said  so — always. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Crewe,  as  a 
man  and  a  novelist  ?  As  a  novehst,  don't 
you  really  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  cautious  rejoinder, 
"  but  I  do  not  feel  inspired  to  make  Miss 
Leigh  the  heroine  of  my  next  novel.  Let 
me  open  it,  Mrs.  Buxton  ;  it  opens  this  way." 

The  gate  creaked.  The  bicycle-bell  clinked 
faintly  as  the  lady  arranged  herself  for 
mounting. 

"  Alt  revoir,  then,  till  next  week  !  "  she 
cried.  "This  is  a  funny  meeting-again. 
Jack  little  knew.  After  twenty  years  ! 
Quite  sentimental.  Two  old  things.  Good- 
bye." 

And  the  swish  of  the  bicycle  wheels  told 
the  two  in  hiding  that  she  was  off  at  last. 

"  Good  riddance  !  "  Crewe  was  heard  to 
ejaculate.  "  And  .now  I  must  clear  out  as 
fast  as  I  can.  No  more  peace  with  that 
woman  only  four  miles  off.     Eva  Manning — 

not  a  bit  changed.     Her  tongue "   His 

murmuring  voice  became  inaudible  as  he 
vanished  into  the  house. 

A  moment's  stillness,  and  then  Dr.  Leigh 
sprang  out  of  the  ditch  and  silently  helped 
Phyllida  to  climb  out  too.  He  made  a  sign 
of  precaution  and  went  up  the  hill,  she 
following.  He  whispered :  "  We'll  give  Mrs. 
Buxton  time  to  call  at  home,  find  we  are  out, 
and  i>:o  on.     She  is  sure  to  call." 
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Phjllida  nodded.  She  had  been  under- 
going a  very  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
that  ditch,  fortunately  only  that  superficial 
feeling  that  is  born  of  daydreams.  Even 
before  her  father  had  joined  her,  a  sudden 
anger  had  seized  her  that  she  should  be 
hiding—she,  hiding  from  Mrs.  Buxton 
because  of  a  not  very  interesting  and 
entirely  middle-aged  man,  to  whom  she  was 
not  really  attracted  and  whom  she  had 
certainly  failed  to  attract !  She  had  decided 
then  and  there  that  it  was  all  nonsense  and 
imagination.  Oh,  how  stupid  to  be  in  this 
ditch  !  And  then  her  father  came  ;  and 
then  she  learnt  that  the  man  was  her  favourite 
novelist,  and  then  she  heard  her  favourite 
novelist  rejecting  her  as  a  possible  novel- 
heroine.  Altogether  Phyllida  had  a  right  to 
feel  shaken.  So  had  Dr.  Leigh  ;  but  his 
sense  of  humour  was  covering  his  sense  of 
defeat,  which,  owing,  to  the  ditch  episode, 
was  ignominious  defeat.  When  they  reached 
the  heather  and  were  seated,  he  put  his  face 
between  his  hands  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  Why  were  you  in  the  ditch,  Phyllida  ?  " 
he  said.     "  I  was  hiding  from  Mrs.  Buxton." 

"  So  was  I.  I  was  just  going  to  return 
that  review^  Mr.  Crewe  lent  me  when  I  heard 
her  voice." 

The  explanation  w^as  quite  sufficient.  It 
did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Leigh  that  such  an 
unromantic  personality  as  Crewe  had 
awakened  an  intense  interest  in  his 
daughter's  fancy  also.  He  was  at  this  point 
unable  to  keep  the  laugh  all  to  himself,  and 
started  to  unfold  the  sad  and  intricate 
history  of  the  detection  of  the  Marquis  of 


Cribbage  in  the  village  of  B .     When 

Phyllida  had  laughed  and  sympathised,  her 
father  said —  \ 

"I  must  say,  Phyllida,  you're  a  very 
generous  woman  as  well  as  a  beauty,  and  I 
think  that  Carmicbael-Orewe-Cribbage  man 
is  mistaken  in  not  taking  you  as  a  novel- 
heroine.  You've  not  once  said,  '  I  told  you 
so,'  and  it  was  you  suggested  that  my  zeal 
for  detective  stories  would  one  day  be  too 
much  for  my  judgment.  But  I  shall  go  on 
reading  them  with  a  sadder  and  more  tem- 
perate spirit.  It  was  my  own  fault,  not 
theirs,  and  it  will  not  occur  again.  Be  easy, 
quite  easy,  as  you  are  perspicacious  and 
generous." 

Phyllida  here  attempted  to  be  honest. 
She  said — 

"  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't 
throw  stones." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  puzzled  her 
father.  "  Ah,  I  see.  You  mean  I  am  not 
to  twit  you  with  novel-reading  when  the 
day  comes  for  you  to  be  in  deadly  serious 
love,  eh  ?  So  you  are  generous  with  me 
beforehand  as  a  safeguard." 

Phyllida  might  have  explained  her  meaning 
more  correctly,  but  at  that  moment  they  saw 
Mrs.  Buxton's  hat  far  down  in  the  valley, 
moving  above  the  road  hedge  in  the  direction 
of  the  town.  They  rose  at  once  and  turned 
home. 

"  What  about  the  review,  though  ?  "  said 
Dr.  Leigh.  "I  don't  feel  that  I  can  face 
him  to-day." 

"  I  think  I'll  send  it  up  by  Mrs.  Rogers," 
said  Phyllida. 
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MR.  HAROLD  DE  VINNE  was  a 
large  man,  who  dwelt  at  the  dead 
end  of  a  massive  cigar.  He  was 
big  and  broad-shouldered  and  automatically 
jovial.  Between  the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and 
2  a.m.  he  had  earned  the  name  of  "  good 
fellow,"  which  reputation  he  did  his  best 
to  destroy  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

He  was  one  of  four  stout  fellows  who 
controlled  companies  of  imposing  stability 
— the  kind  of  companies  that  have  such 
items  in  their  balance-sheets  as  "  Sundry 
Debtors,  £107,402  12^.  Idr  People  feel, 
on  reading  such  airy  lines,  that  the  com- 
])any's  assets  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  sundry  debtors  are  only  included  as  a 
careless  afterthought. 

Mr.  de  Vinne  was  so  rich  that  he  looked 
upon  any  money  which  wasn't  his  as  an 
illegal  possession,  and  when  Mr.  Augustus 
Tibbetts,  on  an  occasion,  stepped  in  and 
robbed  him  of  £17,500,  Mr.  de  Vinne's 
family  doctor  was  hastily  summoned 
(figuratively  speaking  ;  literally,  he  had  no 
family,  and  swore  by  certain  patent 
medicines),  and  straw  was  spread  before 
the  temple  of  his  mind. 

A  certain  Captain  Hamilton,  late  of  H.M. 
Houssas,  but  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Tibbetts  &  Hamilton,  Ltd.,  after  a  short, 
sharp  bout  of  malaria,  went  off  to  Brighton 
to  recuperate  and  to  ge,t  the  whizzy  noises 
out  of  his  head.  To  him  arrived  on  a  morning 
a  special  courier  in  the  shape  of  one  Ali, 
an  indubitable  Karo  boy,  but  reputedly 
pure  Arab,  and  a  haj,  moreover,  entitled  to 
the  green  scarf  of  the  veritable  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

Ali  was  the  body-servant  of  Augustus 
Tibbetts,  called  by  his  intimates  "  Bones," 
and  he  was  arrayed  in  the  costume  which 


restaurateurs  insist  is  the  everyday  kit  of 
a  true  Easterner — especially  such  Easterners 
as  serve  after-dinner  coffee. 

Hamilton,  not  in  the  best  of  tempers — 
malaria  leaves  you  that  way — and  dazzled 
by  this  apparition  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
blinked. 

"  0  man,"  he  said  testily  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  Coast,  "  why  do  you  walk-in-the- 
world  dressed  like  a  so-and-so  ?  "  (You 
can  be  very  rude  in  Arabic,  especially  in 
Coast  Arabic  garnished  with  certain  Swahili 
phrases.) 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  who  had  once  been  the 
servant  of  an  English  scientist,  and  had 
absorbed  the  vocabulary  of  the  laboratory, 
"  these  garmentures  are  expressly  designated 
by  Tibbetti.  Embellishments  of  oriferous 
metal  give  wealthiness  of  appearance  to 
subject,  but  attract  juvenile  research  and 
investigation." 

Hamilton  glared  through  the  window  on 
to  the  front,  where  a  small  but  representative 
gathering  of  the  juvenile  research  committee 
waited  patiently  for  the  reappearance  of 
one  whom  in  their  romantic  fashion  they 
had  termed  "  The  Rajah  of  Bong." 

Hamilton  took  the  letter  and  opened  it. 
It  was,  of  course,  from  Bones,  and  w^as 
extremely  urgent.    Thus  it  w^ent : — - 

*'  Dear  Old  Part., — Ham  I've  had  an 
offer  of  Browns  you  know  the  big  big  Boot 
shop  several  boot  shop  all  over  London 
London.  Old  Browns  going  out  going  out 
of  the  bisiness  Sindicate  trying  to  buy  so  I 
niped  in  for  105,000  pounds  got  lock  stock 
and  barrill  baril.  Sindicate  awfuly  sore 
awfuley  sore.  All  well  here  except  poor  young 
typewrighter  cut  her  finger  finger  sliceinii 
bread  doctor  says  not  dangerus." 
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Hamilton  breathed  quickly.  He  gathered 
that  Bones  had  bought  a  boot-shop — even  a 
collection  of  boot-shops — and  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  horrible  fact  that  Bones  knew 
nothing  about  boots. 

He  groaned.  He  was  always  groaning,  he 
thought,  and  seldom  with  good  reason. 

Bones  was  in  a  buying  mood.  A  week 
before  he  had  bought  The  Weekly  Sunspot, 
which  was  "  A  Satirical  Weekly  Review  of 
Human  Affairs,"  The  possibilities  of  that 
purchase  had  made  Hamilton  go  hot  and 
raoisty.  He  had  gone  home  one  evening, 
leaving  Bones  dictating  a  leading  article 
which  was  a  violent  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  had  come  in  the 
following  morning  to  discover  that  the 
paper  had  been  resold  at  a  thousand  pound 
profit  to  the  owners  of  a  rival  journal  which 
described  itself  as  "  A  Weekly  Symposium 
of  Thought  and  Fancy." 

But  Boots  .  .  .  and  £105,000  .  .  .  ! 

This  was  serious.  Yet  there  was  no 
occasion  for  groaning  or  doubt  or  appre- 
hension ;  for,  even  whilst  Hamilton  was 
reading  the  letter,  Bones  was  shaking  his 
head  violently  at  Mr.  de  Vinne,  of  the  Phit- 
Phine  Shoe  Syndicate,  who  had  offered  him 
£15,000  profit  on  the  turn-over.  And  at  the 
identical  moment  that  Hamilton  was  buying 
his  ticket  for  London,  Bones  was  solemnly 
shaking  hands  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Phit-Phine  Shoe  Syndicate  (Mr.  de  Vinne 
having  violently,  even  apoplectically,  refused 
to  meet  Bones)  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
in  the  other  a  cheque  which  represented  a 
profit  of  £17,500.  It  was  one  of  Bones's  big 
deals,  and  reduced  Hamilton  to  a  condition 
of  blind  confidence  in  his  partner.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless  .  .  . 

A  week  later,  Bones,  reading  his  morning 
paper,  reached  and  passed,  without  receiving 
any  very  violent  impression,  the  information 
that  Mr.  John  Siker,  the  well-known  private 
detective,  had  died  at  his  residence  at 
Clapham  Park.  Bones  read  the  item  without 
interest.  He  was  looking  for  bargains — an 
early  morning  practice  of  his — because  the 
buying  fever  was  still  upon  him. 

Hamilton,  sitting  at  his  desk, endeavouring 
to  balance  the  firm's  accounts  from  a  paying- 
in  book  and  a  cheque-book,  the  counterfoils 
of  which  were  only  occasionally  filled  in, 
heard  the  staccato  "  Swindle  ! . . .  Swindle  !  " 
and  knew  that  Bones  had  reached  the  pages 
whereon  were  displayed  the  prospectuses  of 
new  companies. 

He  had  the  firm  conviction  that  all  new 
companies   were    founded    on    fraud?    and 


floated  by  criminals.  The  offer  of  seven  per 
cent,  debenture  stock  moved  him  to  sardonic 
laughter.  The  certificates  of  eminent 
chartered  accountants  brought  a  meaning 
little  smile  to  his  lips,  followed  by  the  per- 
fectly libellous  statement  that "  These  people 
would  do  anything  for  money,  dear  old 
thing." 

Presently  Bones  threw  down  the  paper. 

"Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,"  he  said, 
and  walked  to  the  door  of  the  outer  office, 
knocked  upon  it,  and  disappeared  into  the 
sanctum "  of  the  -lady  whom  Bones  never 
referred  to  except  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
respect  as  his  "  young  typewriter  !  " 

"  Young  miss,"  he  said,  pausing  deferen- 
tially at  the  door,  "  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

She  smiled  up  at  him — a  proceeding 
which  was  generally  sufficient  to  throw 
Bones  into  a  pitiful  condition  of  incoherence. 
But  this  morning  it  had  only  the  effect  of 
making  him  close  his  eyes  as  though  to 
shut  out  a  vision  too  radiant  to  be  borne. 

"  Aren't  you  well,  Mr.  Tibbetts  ?  "  she 
asked  quickly  and  anxiously. 

"  It's  nothing,  dear  old  miss,"  said  Bones, 
passing  a  weary  and  hypocritical  hand  across 
his  brow.'  "  Just  a  fit  of  the  jolly  old  staggers. 
The  fact  is,  I've  been  keeping  late  hours — 
in  fact,  dear  young  miss,"  he  said  huskily, 
"  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  wicked  old 
pursuit — yes,  positively  naughty.  ..." 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Tibbetts  "—she  was  truly 
shocked — "  I'm  awfully  sorry  !  You  really 
shouldn't  drink — you're  so  young.  .  .  ." 

"  Drink  !  "  said  the  hurt  and  astounded 
Bones.    ''  Dear  old  slanderer  !    Poetry  !  " 

He  had  written  sufficient  poetry  to  make 
a  volume — poems  which  abounded  in  such 
rhymes  as  '^  Marguerite,"  "  Dainty  feet," 
''  Sweet,"  ''  Hard  to  beat,"  and  the  like. 
But  this  she  did  not  know. 

By  this  time  the  girl  was  not  only 
accustomed  to  these  periodical  embarrass- 
ments of  Bones,  but  had  acquired  the  knack 
of  switching  the  conversation  to  the  main 
line  of  business. 

"  There's  a  letter  from  Mr.  de  Vinne," 
she  said. 

Bones  rubbed  his  nose  and  said  "  Oh  !  " 

Mr.  de  Vinne  was  on  his  mind  rather 
than  on  his  conscience,  for  Mr.  de  Vinne  wa3 
very  angry  with  Bones,  who,  as  he  had  said, 
had  "  niped  "  in  and  had  cost  Mr.  de  Vinne 
£17,500. 

"  It  is  not  a  nice  letter,"  suggested  the 
girl. 

"  Let  me  see,  dear  young  head-turner/* 
said  Bones  firmly. 


DETECTIVE    BONES. 


v;-^ 


The  letter  called  him  **  Sir/'  and  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  writer's  years  of  experience 
as  a  merchant  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
all  of  which,  said  the  writer,  he  had  never 
heard  of  conduct  approaching  in  infamy  that 
of  Augustus  Tibbetts,  Esquire. 

'^  It  has  been  brought  to  my  recollection  " 
(wrote  the  infuriated  Mr.  de  Vinne),  ''  that 
on  the  day  you  made  your  purchase  of 
Browns,  I  dined  at  the  Kingsway  Restaurant, 
and  that  you  occupied  a  table  immediately 
behind  me.  I  can  only  suppose  that  you 
overheard  a  perfectly  confidential "  (heavily 
underscored)  "  conversation  between  myself 
and  a  fellow-director,  and  utilised  the 
information  thus  disgracefully  acquired." 

"  Never  talk  at  meals,  dear  old  type- 
writer," murmured  Bones.  "  Awfully  bad 
for  your  jolly  young  tum — for  your  digestion, 
dear  young  key-tapper." 

The  letter  went  on  to  express  the  writer's 
intention  of  taking  vengeance  for  the  "  dis- 
honest squeeze  "  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim. 

Bones  looked  at  his  secretary  anxiously. 
The  censure  of  Mr.  de  Vinne  affected  him 
not  at  all.  The  possible  disapproval  of  this 
lady  filled  him  with  dire  apprehension. 

*'  It's  not  a  nice  letter,"  said  the  girl. 
''  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  it  ?  " 

'*  Do  I  want  you  to  answer  it  ■?  "  repeated 
Bones,  taking  courage.  "  Of  course  I  want 
you  to  answer  it,  my  dear  old  paper-stainer 
and  decorator.    Take  these  words." 

He  paced  the  room  with  a  terrible  frown. 

''  Dear  old  thing,"  he  began. 

''  Do  you  want  me  to  say  '  Dear  old 
thing  '  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  No,  perhaps  not,  perhaps  not,"  said 
Bones.  "  Start  it  like  this  :  '  My  dear 
peevish  one '  " 

The  girl  hesitated  and  then  wrote  down  : 
"'  Dear  Sir." 

''  '  You  are  just  showing  your  naughty 
t(  mper,'  "  dictated  Bones,  and  added  un- 
necessarily, "  t-e-m-p-e-r." 

It  was  a  practice  of  his  to  spell  simple 
words. 

"  You  are  just  showing  your  naughty 
temper,"  he  went  on,  ''  and  I  simply  refuse 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you. 
You're  being  simply  disgusting.  Need  I  say 
more  ?  "  added  Bones. 

The  girl  wrote  :  "  Dear  Sir, — No  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  either  in  replying 
to  your  letter  of  to-day's  date,  or  reopening 
the  discussion  on  the  circumstances  of  which 
you  complain." 


Bones  went  back  to  his  office  feeling  better. 
Hamilton  left  early  that  afternoon,  so  that 
when,  just  after  the  girl  had  said  "  Good 
night,"  and  Bones  himself  was  yawning 
over  an  evening  paper,  and  there  came  a 
rap  at  the  door  of  the  outer  office,  he  was 
quite  alone. 

*'  Come  in  !  "  he  yelled,  and  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  eventually 
appeared  through  the  door  sacred  to  the 
use  of  Miss  Marguerite  Whitlanfl. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  come  rather  late  in  the 
day." 

''  I'm  afraid  you  have,  dear  old  thing," 
said  Bones.  '^  Come  and  sit  down,  black 
one.  Deepest  sympathy  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

The  young  man  licked  his  lij3s.  His  age 
was  about  twenty-four,  and  he  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  semi-invalid,  as, 
indeed,  he  was. 

"  It's  rather  lat.e  to  see  you  on  this 
matter,"  he  said,  "  but  your  name  was  only 
suggested  to  me  about  an  hour  ago." 

Bones  nodded.  Remember  that  he  was 
always  prepared  for  a  miracle,  even  at 
closing  time. 

"  My  name  is  Siker,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  And  a  jolly  good  name,  too,"  said  Bones, 
dimly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
heard  this  name  mentioned  before. 

"  You  probably  saw  the  account  of  my 
father's  death.  It  was  in  this  morning's 
newspaper,  though  he  died  last  week,"  said 
Mr.  Siker. 

Bones  screwed  up  his  forehead. 

"  I  remember  that  name,"  he  said.  "  Now, 
let  me  think.  Why,  of  course — Siker's 
Detective  Agency." 

It  was  the  young  man's  turn  to  nod. 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  he  said.  "  John  Siker 
was  my  father.    I'm  his  only  son." 

Bones  waited. 

''  I've  heard  it  said,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said 
the  young  man — "  at  least,  it  has  been 
represented  to  me  that  you  are  on  the  look- 
out for  likely  businesses  that  show  a  profit." 

"  That's  right,"  agreed  Bones  ;  *'  that 
show  me  a  big  profit,"  he  added. 

"  Well,  Siker's  Detective  Agency  has 
made  two  thousand  a  year  clear  for  twenty 
years,"  said  the  young  man.  "  We've  got 
one  of  the  best  lists  of  clients  in  the  kingdom, 
and  almost  every  big  business  man  in  the 
City  is  on  our  list.  With  a  little  more  atten- 
tion than  my  father  has  been  able  to  give 
to  it  for  the  last  two  years,  there's  a  fortune 
in  it." 

Bones  was  sitting  upright  now,  his  eyes 
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shining.  The  amazing  possibilities  of  such 
an  acquisition  were  visible  to  his  romantic 
eye. 

"  You  want  to  sell  it,  my  poor  old 
Sherlock  ?  "  he  demanded,  then,  remember- 
ing the  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play, 
shook  his  head.  ''  No,  no,  old  thing.  Deeply 
sorry  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  can't 
be  done.  It's  not  my  line  of  business  at  all 
— not,"  he  added,  "  that  I  don't  know  a 
jolly  sigh t*  more  about  detectivising  than  a 
good  many  of  these  clever  ones.  But  it's 
really  not  my  game.  What  did  you  want 
for  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  hesitating, 
''  I  thought  that  three  years'  purchase  would 
be  a  bargain  for  the  man  who  bought  it." 

"  Six  thousand  pounds,"  said  Bones. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  other.  "  Of  course, 
I  won't  ask  you  to  buy  the  thing  blind- 
folded. You  can  put  the  accounts  in  the 
hands  of  your  lawyer  or  your  accountant, 
and  you  will  find  that  what  I  have  said  is 
true — that  my  father  took  two  thousand  a 
year  out  of  his  business  for  years.  It's 
possible  to  make  it  four  thousand.  And  as 
to  running  it,  there  are  three  men  who  do 
all  the  work — or,  rather,  one,  Hilton,  who's 
in  charge  of  the  office  and  gives  the  other 
fellows  their  instructions." 

"  But  why  sell  it,  my  sad  old  improvi- 
dence ?  "  said  Bones.  ''  Why  chuck  away 
two  thousand  a  vear  for  six  thousand 
cash  •?  " 

"  Because  I'm  not  well  enough  to  carry 
it  on,"  said  young  Mr.  Siker,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "  And,  besides,  I  can't  be 
bothered.  It  interferes  with  my  other  pro- 
fession— I'm  a  musician." 

"  And  a  jolly  good  profession,  too,"  said 
Bones,  shaking  hands  with  him  across  the 
table.  "  I'll  sleep  on  this.  Give  me  your 
address  and  the  address  of  your  accountants, 
and  I'll  come  over  and .  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

Hamilton  was  at  his  desk  the  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Bones  did  not 
arrive  until  eleven,  and  Bones  was  mon- 
strously preoccupied.  When  Hamilton 
saluted  him  with  a  cheery  "  Good  morning," 
Bones  returned  a  grave  and  non-committal 
nod.  Hamilton  went  on  with  his  work  until 
he  became  conscious  that  somebody  was 
staring  at  him,  and,  looking  up,  caught 
Bones  in  the  act. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  looking  at  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton. 

"  At  your  boots,"  was  the  surprising 
reply. 


"My  boots?"  Hamilton  pulled  them 
back  through  the  kneehole  of  the  desk  and 
looked  at  them.  "  What's  the  matter  with 
the  boots  ?  " 

*'  Mud-stains,  old  carelessness,"  said  Bones 
tersely.  "  You've  come  from  Twickenham 
this  morning." 

"  Of  course  I've  come  from  Twickenham. 
That's  where  I  live,"  said  Hamilton 
innocently.    "  I  thought  you  knew  that." 

"  I  should  have  known  it,"  said  Bones, 
with  great  gravity,  "  even  if  I  hadn't  known 
it,  so  to  speak..  You  may  have  observed, 
my  dear  Hamilton,  that  the  jolly  old 
mud  of  London  differs  widely — that  is  to 
say,  is  remarkably  different.  For  instance, 
the  mud  of  Twickenham  is  different  from  the 
mud  of  Balham.  There's  what  you  might 
call  a  subtle  difference,  dear  junior  partner, 
which  an  unimaginative  old  rascal  Kke  you 
wouldn't  notice.  Now,  the  mud  of  Peckham," 
said  Bones,  waving  his  forefinger,  "  is 
distinguished  by  a  certain  darkness " 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Have 
you  bought  a  mud  business  or  something  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Bones. 

"  And  yet  this  conversation  seems  familiar 
to  me,"  mused  Hamilton.  "  Proceed  with 
your  argument,  good  gossip." 

"  My  argument,"  said  Bones,  "  is  that 
you  have  Twickenham  mud  on  your  boots, 
therefore  you  come  from  Twickenham.  It 
is  evident  that  on  your  way  to  the  station 
you  stopped  to  buy  a  newspaper,  that 
something  was  on  your  mind,  something 
made  you  very  thoughtful — something  on 
your  jolly  old  conscience,  I'll  bet !  " 

''  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton. 

''  There's  your  Times  on  the  table,"  said 
Bones  triumphantly,   "  unopened." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  I  bought 
it  just  before  I  came  into  the  office." 

"H'm!"  said  Bones.  "Well,  I  won't 
deceive  you,  dear  old  partner.  I've  boudit 
Siker's." 

Hamilton  put  down  his  pen  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Who's  Siker's  ?  " 

"  Siker's  Detective  Agency,"  began 
Bones,  "  is  known  from  one  end " 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Whew  !  "  whistled  Hamilton. 
'*  You  were  doing  a  bit  of  detecting  !  " 

Bones  smirked. 

"  Got  it  at  once,  my  dear  old  person,"  he 
said.    "  You  know  my  methods " 

Hamilton's  accusing  eye  met  his,  and 
Bones  coughed. 

"  But  what  on  earth  do  you  expect  to 


"  'My  name  is  Siker,'  said  the  visitor.     'And  a  jolly  good  name,  too,'  said  Bones." 


do  with  a  detective  agency,  Bones  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton,  strolling  across  and  lighting  a 
cigarette.  "  That's  a  type  of  business  there 
isn't  any  big  demand  for.  And  how  is 
it  going  to  affect  you  personally  ?  You 
don't  want  your  name  associated  with  that 
sort  of  thing." 
Bones  explained.     It  was  a  property  he 


could  "  sit  on."  Bones  bad  always  been 
looking  for  such  a  business.  The  manage- 
ment was  capable  of  carrying  on,  and  all 
that  Bones  need  do  was  to  sit  tight  and  draw 
a  dividend. 

As  ho  his  name,  he  had  found  a  cunning 
solution  to  that  difficulty. 

"  1  take  it  over,   by  arrangement  with 
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the  lawyer,  in  the  name  of  '  Mr.  Senob,' 
and  I'll  bet  you  won't  guess,  dear  old  Ham, 
how  I  got  that  name  !  " 

''  It's  *  Bones '  spelt  backwards,"  said 
Hamilton  patiently.  **  You  tried  that  bit 
of  camouflage  on  me  years  ago." 

Bones  sniffed  disappointedly  and  went  on. 

For  once  he  was  logical,  brief  in  his 
explanation,  and  convincing.  Yet  Hamilton 
was  not  altogether  convinced.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  the  inevitable  "  but,"  and  presently 
it  came. 

"  But  of  course  I'm  not  going  to  leave 
it  entirely  alone,  old  Ham,"  said  Bones, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  suggestion.  "  The  business  can  be 
doubled  if  a  man  with  a  capable,  up-to-date 
conception  of  modern  crime " 

Hamilton  made  a  hooting  noise,  derisive 
and  insulting. 

"  Meaning  you  ?  "  he  said,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  lamentable  exhibition. 

"  Meaning  me,  Ham,  my  fat  old  sceptic," 
said  Bones  gently.  "  I  don't  think,  dear  old 
officer,  you  quite  realise  just  what  I  know 
about  criminal  investigation." 

"  You  silly  ass,"  said  Hamilton,  **  detec- 
tive agencies  don't  criminally  investigate. 
That's  done  by  the  real  police.  Detective 
agencies  are  merely  employed  by  suspicious 
wives  to  follow  their  husbands." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Bones,  nodding.  '^  And 
that  is  just  where  I  come  in.  You  see,  I  did 
a  little  bit  of  work  last  night — rather  a 
pretty  little  bit  of  work."  He  took  a  slip 
of  paper  from  his  pocket.  "  You  dined  at 
the  Criterion  at  half-past  eight  with  a  tall, 
fair  lady — a  jolly  old  dear  she  was,  too, 
old  boy,  and  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily — named  Vera." 

Hamilton's  face  went  red. 

"  You  left  the  restaurant  at  ten  past  nine, 
and  entered  cab  No.  667432.  Am  I  right, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  exploded 
Hamilton,  '*  that  you*  were  watching  me  ?  " 

Bones  nodded. 

"  I  picked  you  up,  old  thing,  outside  the 
Piccadilly  Tube.  I  shadowed  you  to  the 
theatre.  I  followed  you  home.  You  got  a 
taxi — No.  297431 — and  you  were  an  awful 
long  time  before  you  got  out  when  you 
reached  the  lady's  destination — an  awful 
long  time,"  said  Bones  emphatically. 
"  What  you  could  find  to  talk  about  after 
the  cab  had  drawn  up  at  the  dear  old 
ancestral  home  of  Vera " 

'^  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  awfully,  "  I 
think  you've  gone  far  enough." 


'*  I  thought  you'd  gone  a  bit  too  far,  dear 
old  thing,  I  did  really,"  said  Bones,  shaking 
his  head  reprovingly.  *'  I  watched  you  very 
carefully."  He  danced,  with  a  little  squeak 
of  joy,  into  the  office  of  his  beautiful 
secretary,  leaving  a  very  red  and  a  pardon- 
ably annoyed  Hamilton  breathing  heavily. 

Bones  went  to  the  office  of  Siker's 
Detective  Agency  early  the  next  morning. 
He  went,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
though  these  details  can  only  be  interesting 
to  the  psychologist,  wearing  the  darkest  of 
his  dark  suits  and  a  large  black  wideawake 
hat.  There  was  a  certain  furtiveness  in  his 
movements  between  the  taxicab  and  the 
entrance  of  the  office,  which  might  suggest 
to  anybody  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
observe  him  that  he  was  an  escaping  bank- 
robber. 

Siker's  had  spacious  offices  and  a  small 
staff.  Only  Hilton,  the  manager,  and  a  clerk 
were  in  when  Bones  presented  his  card. 
He  was  immediately  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hilton  to  a  very  plain  inner  office,  surrounded 
with  narrow  shelves,  which  in  turn  were 
occupied  by  innumerable  little  deed  boxes. 

Mr.  Hilton  w^as  a  sober-faced  man  of 
fifty-five,  sallow  and  unhappy.  His  tone 
was  funereal  and  deliberate,  his  eyes  steady 
and  remorseless. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Senob,"  he  said  hollowly. 
'*  I  have  a  message  from  the  lawyers,  and  I 
presume  I  am  welcoming  to  this  establish- 
ment the  new  proprietor  who  has  taken 
the  place  of  my  revered  chief,  whom  I 
have  faithfully  served  for  twenty -nine 
years." 

Bones  closed  his  eyes  and  listened  as  to 
an  address  of  welcome. 

*'  Personally,"  said  Mr.  Hilton,  "  I  think 
that  the  sale  of  this  business  is  a  great 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Siker  family. 
The  Sikers  have  been  detectives  for  four 
generations,"  he  said  with  the  relish  of  an 
antiquarian.  "  George  Siker  first  started 
work  as  an  investigator  in  1814  in  this 
identical  building.  For  thirty-five  years  he 
conducted  Siker's  Confidential  Bureau,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  John.  George  for  twenty- 
three  years " 

''  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  Bones.  "  Poor 
old  George  !  Well,  well,  we  can't  live  for 
ever,  dear  old  chief  of  staff.  Now,  the  thing 
is,  how  to  improve  this  jolly  old  business." 

He  looked  around  the  dingy  apartment 
Avithout  enthusiasm. 

Bones  had  visitors  that  morning,  many 
visitors.    They  were  not,  as  he  had  antici- 
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pated,  veiled  ladies  or  cloaked  dukes,  nor 
did  they  pour  into  his  discreet  ears  the 
stories  of  misspent  lives. 

There  was  Mr.  Carlo  Borker,  of  Borker's 
Confidential  Enquiry  Bureau,  a  gross  man  in 
a  top  hat,  who  complained  bitterly  that  old 
man  Siker  had  practically  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  offered  him  an  option  of  the 
business  years  ago. 

It  was  a  one-sided  conversation, 

"  I  says  to  him  :  '  Siker,  if  you  ever  want 
to  sell  out '  ...  He  says  to  me  :  '  Borker, 
my  boy,  you've  only  to  offer  me  a  reasonable 
figure  '  .  .  .  I  says  to  him  :  '  Now,  Siker, 
don't  ever  let  anybody  else  get  this 
business  .  .  .'  " 

Then  there  was  ex-Inspector  Stelling- 
worth,  of  Stellingworth's  Detective  Corps, 
a  gloomy  man,  who  painted  in  the  blackest 
colours  the  difficulties  and  tragedies  of 
private  investigation,  yet  seemed  willing 
enough  to  assume  the  burden  of  Siker's 
Agency  and  give  Bones  a  thousand  pounds 
profit  on  his  transaction. 

Mr.  Augustus  Tibbetts  spent  three  de- 
liciously  Jiappy  days  in  reorganising  the 
business.  He  purchased  from  the  local  gun- 
smith a  number  of  handcuffs,  which  were 
festooned  upon  the  wall  behind  his  desk 
and  secured  secretly — since  he  did  not  think 
that  the  melancholy  Mr.  Hilton  would 
approve — a  large  cardboard  box  filled  to  the 
brim  with  adjustable  beards  of  every  con- 
ceivable hue,  from  bright  scarlet  to  mouse 
colour. 

He  found  time  to  relate  to  a  sceptical 
HamiUon  something  of  his  achievements. 

''  Wonderful  case  to-day,  dear  old  boy," 
he  said  enthusiastically  on  the  third  evening. 
"  A  naughty  old  lady  has  been  flirting  with 
a  very,  very  naughty  old  officer.  Husband 
tremendously  annoyed.  How  that  man 
loves  that  woman  !  " 

"  Which  man  ?  "  said  Hamilton  cynically. 

"  I  refer  to  my  client,"  said  Bones,  not 
without  dignity. 

"  Look  here.  Bones/'  said  Hamilton  with 
great  seriousness,  '^  do  you  think  this  is  a 
very  nice  business  you  are  in  ?  Personally, 
I  think  it's  immoral."   - 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean — -immoral  ?  "  de- 
manded the  indignant  Bones. 

"  Prying  into  other  people's  lives,"  said 
Hamilton.      "^ 

"  Lives,"  retorted  the  oracular  Bones, 
"  are  meant  to  be  pried  into,  dear  old  thing. 
An  examination  of  jolly  old  motives  is 
essential  to  scientific  progress.  I  feel  I  am 
doing  a  public  duty,"  he  went  on  virtuously, 


"  exposing  the  naughty,  chastising  the 
sinful,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  But,  honestly,"  said  Hamilton  per- 
sistently, "  do  you  think  it's  the  game 
to  chase  around  collecting  purely  private 
details  about  people's  goings  on  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Bones  firmly,  "  cer- 
tainly, dear  old  thing.  It's  a  public  duty. 
Never  let  it  be  written  on  the  fair  pages 
of  Thiggumy  that  a  Tibbetts  shrank  back 
when  the  call  of  patriotism — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — you  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

''  I  don't,"  said  Hamilton. 

"  Well,  you're  a  jolly  old  dense  one," 
said  Bones.  "  And  let  me  say  here  and  now  " 
— he  rammed  his  bony  knuckles  on  the 
table  and  withdrew  them  with  an  "  Ouch  !  " 
to  suck  away  the  pain — "  let  me  tell  you 
that,  as  the  Latin  poet  said,  '  Ad  Wfiafs- 
his-name,  ad  Thiggumy.'  '  Everything 
human's  frightfully  interesting  '  !  " 

Bones  turned  up  at  his  detective  office 
the  next  morning,  full  of  zeal,  and  Hilton 
immediately  joined  him  in  his  private  office. 

"  Well,  we  finish  one  case  to-day,  I  think," 
said  Hilton  with  satisfaction.  "  It  has  been 
very  hard  trailing  him,  but  I  got  a  good  man 
on  the  job,  and  here's  the  record." 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  sheaf  of  papers. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Bones.  "  Excellent  ! 
I  hope  we  shall  bring  the  malefactor  to 
justice." 

"  He's  not  exactly  a  malefactor,"  de- 
murred Hilton.  "  It  is  a  job  we  were  doing 
for  one  of  our  best  clients." 

"  Excellent,  excellent !  "  murmured  Bones. 
''  And  well  we've  done  it,  I'm  sure."  He 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  half  closed  his 
eyes.   "  Tell  me  what  you  have  discovered." 

"  This  man's  a  bit  of  a  fool  in  some  ways," 
said  Hilton. 

"  Which  man — the  client  ?  " 

''  No,  the  fellow  we've  been  trailing." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Bones.    ''  Go  on." 

"  In  fact,  I  wonder  that  Mr.  de  Vinne 
bothered  about  him." 

"  De  Vinne  ?  "  said  Bones,  sitting  up. 
"  Harold  de  Vinne,  the  moneyed  one  ?  " 

"  That's  him.  He's  one  of  our  oldest 
customers,"  said  Hilton. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Bones,  this  time  without 
any  enthusiasm  at  all. 

"  You  see,  a  man  did  him  in  the  eye," 
explained  Mr.  Hilton,  "  swindled  him,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  I  think  we 
have   eot  enough  to  make  this  chap  look 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Bones  politely.  ''  What 
have  you  got  ?  " 
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"Well,  it  appears,"  said  Hilton,  *^tllat  typewriter,  that  couldn't  sSay  'Goo'  to  a 

this    chap     is    madly    in    love    with    his  boose  ?  " 
typist."  Bones  was  pardonably  agitated. 

''  Which  chap  ?  "  said  Bones.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  office 

"  The  fellow  who  did  Mr.  de  Vinne  in  the  descends  to  this  low  practice  of  prying  into 

eye."  replied  the  patient  Mr.  Hilton.    ''  He  the  private  lives  of  virtuous  gentlemen  and 

used  to  be  an  officer  on  the  West  Coast  of  typewriters  ?     Shame  upon  you,  Hilton  !  " 

Africa,  and  was  known  as  Bones.    His  real  His  voice  shook.     "  Give  me  that  report !  " 

name  is  Tibbetts."  He  thrust  the  report  into  the  fire.     "  Now 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Bones.  call  up  Mr.  Borker  and  tell  him  I  want  to 

"  Well,  we've  found  out  all  about  him,"  see  him  on  business,  and  don't  disturb  me, 

continued   Hilton.       "  He's    got   a   flat   in  because  I  am  writing  a  letter." 
Jermyn  Street,  and  this  girl  of  his,  this  typist  He    pulled    a    sheet    of    paper   from    his 

girl,  dines  with  him.  She's  not  a  bad-looking  stationery  rack  and  wrote  furiously.      He 

girl,  mind  you."  hardly  stopped  to  think,  he  scarcely  stopped 

Bones  rose  to  his  feet,  and  there  was  in  to  spell.     His  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 

his  face  a  terrible  look.  de  Vinne,  and  when,  on  the  following  day, 

"  Hilton,"  he  said,  *'  do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Borker  took  over  the  business  of  Siker's 

you    have    been    shadowing    a    perfectly  Agency,  that  eminent  firm  of  investigators 

innocent  man  and  a  charming,  lovely  old  had  one  client  the  less. 

This  story  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  from  the  neiv  careers  of  the  popular  "  Bones  "  and  his 
colleagues  in  England,  after  their  return  from   West  Africa,     The  eighth  story  in  the  series 

ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


WATERS   OF   SORROW 

r\H  the  green  of  the  grass, 
^^    By  the  waters  that  wend 
Till  seaward  they  pass, 
I  will  think  of  my  friend. 

Oh,  Springtide  has  powers 

To  heal  Winter's  wrongs 
With  fresh  tides  of  flowers 

And  surging  of  songs. 

But  Spring  never  grows 

In  a  heart  that  is  dead: 
And  where  the  brook  flows 

Grass  makes  not  a  bed. 

Oh,  Springtide  has  powers 
To  heal  Winter's  wrongs, 

But  not  with  spent  flowers 
And  not  with  dead  songs. 

On  the  green  of  the  grass, 

By  the  waters  that  wend 
Till  seaward  they  pass, 

1  will  mourn  for  my  friend. 

EDWARD    LIVEING. 


THE   BLACK    FLAG 

By   B.    A.    CLARKE 

Author  of  ''Minnows  and  Tritons,''  ''Both  Sides  of  the  Road,''  etc. 
Illustrated   by  John   Campbell 


ON  a  chair  before  the  chimney-cornered 
fireplace  stood  a  uniformed  nurse. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  was 
moving  round  the  hands  of  a  drawing-room 
clock  at  random.  Watching  her  strange 
proceedings  from  the  top  of  six  stairs  that 
opened  into  a  bedroom — there  was  not  a 
staircase  or  a  passage  in  the  house — stood 
her  cousin,  Mrs.  Wall,  a  well-preserved 
woman  of  forty-five,  of  noticeably  good 
carriage,  and  still  attractive  in  a  hard 
way. 

The  room  she  was  looking  down  upon 
was  in  darkness,  but  a  streak  of  light  along 
the  window-sill  suggested  that,  were  the 
blinds  up,  there  would  be  the  half-light  that 
immediately  precedes  sunrise  in  December. 

The  nurse  opened  her  eyes  and  jumped 
down  from  the  chair.  Gingerish  in  colour- 
ing, she  was  extraordinarily  nimble  and 
quick,  but  carried  with  her  no  suggestion 
of  youth,  even  of  youth  outlived.  Her 
bustling  activity  was  that  of  the  wasp 
rather  than  of  the  butterfly. 

"  You  can  come  down  now,  cousin." 

"  Is  every  other  watch  and  clock  in  the 
house  wrong,  hopelessly  ?  Don't  leave  a 
loophole  by  which  I  can  find  out  the  time.'-' 

''  That  is  all  right,  Bessie.  You  won't 
know  the  time,  and  if  the  blinds  are  kept 
down,  you  won't  even  be  able  to  make  a 
reasonable  guess  at  it  until  your  minister 
comes  to  tell  us  that  all  is  over," 

Mrs.  Wall  had  descended  into  the  room 
while  her  cousin,  Selina  Chant,  was  speak- 
ing, and  was  now  pacing  restlessly  to  and 
fro.  <- 

"  Why  does  not  Mr.  Jebb  come  ?  Oh, 
why  doesn't  he  come  ?  "  she  cried,  throwing 
up  her  arms.  *'  I  can't  stand  the  strain. 
I  must  scream  !  " 

"  You  must  not.  Think  of  your  husband 
upstairs.  If  you  wake  him  now,  it  may 
cost  him  his  life.  You  know  what  influenza 
is  when  the  poison  goes  to  the  brain." 

**  He  had  a  good  natural  sleep  yesterday." 


"  Yes,  after  five  days  without  any.  And 
I  had  a  terrible  time  with  him  again  after 
you  went  off  to  bed." 

''  How  wretchedly  disappointing  !  I 
thought,  when  he  dropped  off  so  nicely, 
that  the  corner  was  turned.     Isn't  it  ?  " 

''  Robert  has  more  chance  than  he  had 
this  time  yesterday,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
say.  But  there  was  a  half-hour  last  night 
when  I  thought  he  was  going  to  slip  through 
our  hands.  He  was  more  excited  even  than 
he  was  two  days  ago,  talking  to  his  son  in 
prison  and  singing.  I  wf)nder  you  didn't 
hear  him." 

"  I  was  too  worn  out  to  wake  easily. 
Was  that  the  half -hour  you  spoke  of  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  then  he  began  to  weep 
violently.  I  had  to  soothe  him,  Bessie,  at 
any  cost." 

*'  You  are  saying  all  this  to  prepare  me 
for  something.    What  was  the  cost  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  Philip  had  received  a  free 
pardon." 

"  A  free  pardon  !  You  must  be  insane. 
Robert  will  be  expecting  to  see  Phil." 

''He  is  expecting  to«  Oh,  don't  fly  out 
at  me  !  I  hadn't  meant  to  say  any  parti- 
cular time,  but  the  minute  Robert  heard 
the  word  '  pardon  '  he  was  so  frightfully 
excited  to  know  when  Phil  was  coming 
home.  I  had  to  answer  straight  off,  and  the 
words  I  had  had  in  my  mind  all  day  came 
to  my  lips — eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. He  began  to  laugh.  I  said  :  '  If  you 
don't  go  off  to  sleep  now,  you  won't  be  well 
enough  to  see  your  boy  in  the  morning  ' 
That  seemed  to  impress  him.  He  snuggled 
his  head  into  the  pillows  and  went  off  to 
sleep  like  a  young  child." 

"  Oh,  how  frightful  !  Poor  Robert  !  Oh, 
poor  man  !  What  an  appalling  awakening 
his  will  be  1  " 

"  I  did  it  to  save  his  life." 

"  Robert  will  say  his  life  wasn't  worth 
saving  at  such  a  price.  You  aci:ed  in  a 
panic,  Selina.     I  don't  suppose  he  was  any 
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worse  than  he  has  been  before.  Was  he 
delirious  ?  " 

"  He  called  himself  a  murderer.  I  don't 
know  if  that  was  delirium  ?  " 

"  Of  course.    What  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

The  nurse  flashed  a  keen  glance  at  her. 

*'  Well,  Selina,  is  there  anything  strange 
in  my  appearance  that  you  look  at  me  like 
that  ■?  '' 

''  You  misunderstand  me,  Bessie.  I  was 
only  worried  to  see  you  looking  so  fine- 
drawn. Take  the  armchair,  and  put  your 
feet  up,  and  let  me  get  the  breakfast." 

"  Selina,  don't  leave  me  in  the  dark." 

While  she  was  lighting  the  tall  standard 
lamp,  the  thought  came  to  the  nurse  that 
she  might  have  two  patients  upon  her 
hands,  and  this  was  followed  by  another, 
even  more  disturbing — that  in  that  event 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  her  wage.  It 
was  all  the  Walls  could  do  to  pay  her  as 
it  was.  Their  son's  excesses  had  strained 
their  resources  almost  to  breaking. 

"  You  ought  to  feel  highly  honoured," 
said  Miss  Chant,  speaking  in  the  bright, 
irritating  manner  adopted  by  non-humorous 
people  when  speaking  facetiously,  "  to  have 
meals  prepared  by  a  diplomaed  nurse. 
Some  make  a  fuss  about  anything  outside 
their  professional  duties,'  but  my  motto 
has  always  been  '  Adapt  yourself  to  circum- 
stances.   Make  the  best  of  things.'  " 

'*  I  always  think  of  you,  Selina,  as  making 
the  best  of  things,"  said  Mrs.  Wall  wearily. 

Indeed,  Selina  Chant  was  known  for 
this,  and  on  account  of  it  had  been  entirely 
dropped  by  some  of  her  relations.  As  a 
visitor  she  would  make  the  best  of  the 
bedroom  allotted  to  her — its  northern 
aspect,  perhaps,  of  the  bed,  of  the  lack 
of  wardrobe  accommodation — in,  oh,  such 
a  jolly  bright  way,  and  continue  to  put  a 
good  face  upon  discomforts,  but  never  over- 
looking them,  until  her  hostess  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  hysteria. 

*'  Well,  someone  has  to  see  the  bright  side 
of  things,"  she  said  now,  taking  her  cousin's 
remarks  as  a  compliment,  "  and  I  like  to  be 
ihat  one." 

Left  to  herself,  Mrs.  Wall  took  in  with 
disgust  the  structural  details  of  her  sitting- 
room,  which  was,  indeed,  by  design  no 
sitting-room — that  was  the  trouble-^-but 
the  kitchen  living-room  of  a  ve^y  large 
cottage.  None  of  her  kin  had  ever  been 
housed  so.  There  had  always  been  a  drawing- 
room,  where  you  kept  creditable  things  you 
were  afraid  to  use  for  visitors  you  daren't 
invite.      Your    spindle  -  legged    furniture 


creaked  sometimes  beneath  weighty  uncles 
and  aunts,  but  it  was  not  for  them  you 
had  things  so  ladylike.  Upon  the  wall  was 
an  enlarged  photograph  of  the  semi-detached 
villa  where  Mrs.  Wall  had  begun  married 
life,  and  her  eyes  sought  this.  There  was 
scarcely  a  feature  which  did  not  suggest 
some  painful  contrast.  An  iron  gate  gave 
entrance  to  a  front  garden,  with  neat  gravel 
path  leading  to  a  marble  doorstep  and  a 
front  door,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was 
of  plate  glass  draped  with  salmon-coloured 
satin.  Here  the  door  opened  flush  on  to* 
the  pavement,  Mrs.  Wall  had  always  hated 
the  cottage,  but  never  more  than  this 
morning,  when  her  mind  was  darkened  by  a- 
tragedy  that  should  have  filled  it.  She  was 
surprised  that  she  could  feel  anything  else, 
and  ashamed.  It  was  quite  natural,  really  : 
the  greater  disaster  was  reflected  in  the 
lesser.  The  villa  had  been  sold,  and  the 
cottage  substituted  for  it,  to  find  the  money 
to  article  Philip  to  a  solicitor — a  prepos- 
terous step,  against  which  she  had  protested 
to  tears.  No  good  could  come  of  trying  to 
lift  him  out  of  his  class.  And  it  was  cruel 
to  depress  her  below  theirs.  Well,  had 
any  good  come  of  it  ?  The  uselessness-  of 
the  sacrifice  smote  with  terrific  force  in 
the  light  of  what  was  about  to  happen — 
which  might  be  happening  at  that  moment 
• — the  consciousness  of  which  never  left  her 
even  for  a  second,  whatever  else  might 
employ  her  surface  thought.  Indeed,  it 
could  not,  with  those  abominable  reminders 
from  the  street. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  certain  events 
in  her  married  life  came  back  to  her, 
the  day's  tragedy  throwing  upon  them 
the  intense  light  that  a  burning  house 
does  upon  buildings  near  it,  bringing  into 
prominence  details  never  before  noticed. 

She  was  teaching  in  the  little  school  at 
Rook's  Corner.  The  door  swung  back, 
and  a  two-year-old  child  rushed  in.  This 
was  her  introduction  to  Phil.  How  beautiful 
he  w^as  !  She  learned  that  he  had  wandered 
away  from  his  father,  and  had  been  attracted 
to  the  school  by  the  singing  of  the  morning 
hymn.  She  gathered  him  in  her  arms. 
He  was  admiring  her  cameo  brooch  when  the 
father  arrived.  For  so  hard-looking  a  man, 
Captain  Wall  displayed  a  surprising  agita- 
tion over  an  incident  so  common.  This 
was  the  first  time  they  had  met,  although 
she  had  heard  about  the  merchant  captain 
and  the  motherless  infant  who  tyrannised 
over  him.  The  most  amusing  stories  were 
in  circulation.     After  this  they  met  every 
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afternoon.  Obviously  the  Captain  arranged 
the  baby's  walks  in  view  of  the  school's 
hours  of  dismissal.  Bessie  had  seen  through 
his  clumsy  stratagems,  but  nevertheless 
was  entirely  surprised  at  their  no  less 
obvious  sequel — a  proposal.  She  had  jumped 
at  it.  Nothing  in  her  life  amazed  her  so 
much  in  the  retrospect.  She  did  not  love 
him  ;  he  could  offer  her  a  home  but  little 
better  than  that  which  she  had  made  for 
herself,  and  the  care  of  another  woman's 
child.  She  was  twenty-five,  but  amazingly 
young  for  her  years,  not  so  old  as  many 
girls  of  eighteen.  It  didn't  give  her  a  regret 
then  that  she  was  closing  the  door  for  ever 
upon  romance.  And  she  had  been  disturbed 
by  no  doubts  at  her  wedding,,  from  which 
she  had  been  driven  to  Robert's  house, 
satisfied  that  the  new  life  was  to  be  fuller 
and  more  important  than  the  old.  The 
first  evening  confirmed  her  in  this.  It 
happened  to  be  Phil's  bath  night,  and  he 
would  not  be  put  off.  Why  should  he? 
the  precious  lamb  !  Curiously  the  bride 
watched  the  seaman's  preparations,  and 
laughed  merrily  to  see  the  big  hairy  fellow 
enveloped  in  a '  blue  apron,  with  a  bath 
towel  across  each  shoulder.  She  had 
accompanied  them  to  the  bathroom.  When 
the  soaping  was  over,  the  fun  for  Philip 
began.  The  bath  must  have  been  seven 
feet  long,  and  the  water  was  deep  enough 
almost  to  drown  the  little  fellow,  who, 
supporting  himself  by  his  fingers,  would 
"  swim "  up  and  down  in  pursuit  of 
imaginary  "  fisses,"  rising  at  intervals  to 
display  a  catch.  The  first  was  a  little  "  fiss  " 
for  Daddy.  Bessie  was  gratified  that,  with- 
out prompting,  the  second  capture  was  for 
her.  Then  there  was  one  for  the  little 
servant  and  one  for  the  lady  next  door. 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  Phil,  you  must  come 
out,"  growled  the  Captain.  "  The  water  is 
getting  quite  cold." 

*'  I  must  catch  a  little  fiss  for  the  post- 
man." 

The  child's  invention  was  inexhaustible. 
Indeed,  if  there  hadn't  been  a  danger 
of  his  really  catching  cold,  it  is  hard  to  see 
when  Robert  would  have  got  him  .  out. 
Phil  had  been  dried,  and  the  little  pink 
"nightshirt  was  being  pushed  over  his  round 
ivory  shoulders,  when  a  new  aspect  of  the 
case  struck  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"I  gave  you  all  little  fisses,  and  you 
didn't  let  me  catch  a  little  fiss  for  myself." 

Robert  cast  a  piteous  look  upon  his 
young  bride,  whose  eyes  were  dancing 
with   laughter   and   happiness.      Yes,   this 


was  better  than  life  in  lodgings.  The 
following  evening,  Robert  being  out,  Phil 
had  raised  no  objection  to  his  young  step- 
mother bathing  him.  She  was  just  popping 
him  into  the  water,  when  Captain  Wall, 
who  had  let  himself  into  the  house  with  a 
latchkey,  burst  into  the  room,  his  face 
swollen  with  rage.    He  caught  up  Phil. 

"  If  I  ever  catch  you  doing  that  again,  I 
will  kill  you  !  " 

At  that  instant  the  tragedy  of  her  life 
began. 

"  Why  did  you  marry  me,"  she  gasped, 
"  if  you  didn't  want  a  mother  for  your 
child  ?  " 

*'  Mother  !  I  married  you  because  I 
wanted  Phil  to  have  a  step-mother."  ' 

It  was  literally  true.  What  he  wished  for 
Phil  was  the  traditional  step-mother,  severe 
and  hated.  Yes,  he  meant  that  she  should 
be  hated.  Although  he  had  never  crossed 
his  child  for  fear  of  losing  its  love,  he  was 
not  soft  about  it,  and  now  that  Phil  was 
nearing  his  third  birthday,  and  already 
greatly  spoiled,  he  wished  him  to  be  disci- 
plined. The  way  Bessie  made  that  tough 
little  school  at  Rook's  Corner  toe  the  line 
determined  his  choice  more  than  her  dark 
eyes — ^fine,  if  a  little  too  prominent — and 
her  svelt  figure,  which,  indeed,  he  considered 
a  defect.  She  was  not  his  idea  of  a  fine 
woman.  Now  he  expected  Bessie  to  undo 
at  once  the  effect  of  nearly  three  years' 
indulgence,  and  he  left  her  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  means  she  should  employ.  When 
she  was  about  to  employ  them,  he  slipped 
away,  having  contrived  to  avoid  responsi- 
bility, and  returned  to  condole  with  the 
child,  and  exclaim  at  the  step-mother's 
cruelty,  gibbering  at  her  over  the  child's 
head  with  the  malignant  cunning  of  an  ape. 

Another  scene  came  to  Mrs.  Wall  (and 
it  must  be  understood  that  she  was  not 
re-living  her  life,  but  visualising  a  half- 
dozen  scenes  in  which  the  whole  tragedy 
of  it  was  implicit).  Robert  was  taking 
the  child  to  bed — he  never  allowed  her  to 
do  this — when  Phil  broke  from  him  and, 
rushing  to  her,  threw  soft  warm  arms 
around  her  neck.  Robert  screamed  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  When  he  returned, 
he  admitted  that,  if  he  had  stayed,  he  must 
have  struck  her. 

"  You  ought  to  be  in  an  asylum,"  she 
replied. 

Later  on  Robert  would  tell  Phil,  now  a 
schoolboy,  that  the  woman  wished  him 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and,  to  make 
this     monstrous    invention    credible,    had 
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revealed — what  no  one  had  else  suspected-— 
that  Philip  was  not  his  son.  His  first  wife 
had  died  at  sea,  giving  birth  prematurely 
to  a  son,  who  survived  her — so  much  was 


Captain  Wall  had  put  his  ship  ashore,  and, 
being  deprived  of  his  certificate  in  con- 
sequence, had  settled  down  in  this  Midland 
town.    Possibly  these  facts  had  something 


^"'■A«|;l"i'-t"v    .;-- 


'You  must  get  back  into  bed,  Mr.  Wall;  you  are  risking  your  life  out  here,'  gasped  the  nurse." 


common  knowledge— but  died  the  day  the 
ship  docked  in  Melbourne,  By  this  time 
Captain  Wall  had  been  so  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  son  that  he  had  adopted 
a  babe  in  Melbourne,  hired  a  nurse,  and 
had  taken  the  two  with  him  on  all  his 
voyages.        Twenty     months     after     this 


to  do  with  his  fierce  jealousy— a  passion 
that  so  often  accompanies  irregular  con- 
nections. Overwhelming  love  needs  to  be 
rooted  in  natural  duty.  Otherwise,  lacking 
assurance,  it  casts  a  shadow  as  black  as  its 
own  brightness. 
Philip's  love  for  the  man  he  still  called 
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father  had  the  same  defect.  Any  caresses 
between  husband  and  wife — and  they  were 
not  always  at  variance — affected  the  boy 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  be 
reserved  until  he  was  asleep.  He  would 
do  his  lessons  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
door  wide  open,  and  the  sitting-room  door 
must  be  wide  open,  too.    On  one  occasion, 


the  prison,  Mrs.  Wall  had  not  known  what 
frightful  speeches  had  been  put  into  her 
mouth.  It  was  a  pitiful  business,  and  it 
had  never  seemed  so  heart-breaking  as 
this  morning,  when  the  perfected  fruit  of 
this  uncontrolled  passion  was  to  be  gathered 
--or,  perhaps,  was  being  gathered  while 
she    sat    there.      But    the   intensity   with 


'Watches  go  wrong  sometimes,  Kobert—hands  eatcb,  you  know.' 


hearing  a  kiss,  he  had  emptied  the  inkpot 
over  his  school  books.  And  his  jealousy 
f^uggested  the  same  weapons  his  father  had 
adopted— lies.  Until  this  week,  when  Phil 
tiad  confessed  them  to  her  when  she  visited 


which  Mrs.  Wall  felt  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  resenting  her  surroundings,  the 
ill  manners  of  the  townspeople,  or  even 
the  trifling  fact  that  Selina,  returning  with 
the  breakfast  things,  deposited    the    tray 
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upon  an  occasional  table  without  first 
removing  the  Madras  cloth. 

She  rectified  this,  and,  folding  the  cloth, 
could  even  experience  a  faint  pleasure  at 
handling  such  a  treasure. 

"  When  you  have  valuable  things  of 
your  own,  Selina,  perhaps  you  will  take 
more  care  of  them." 

"  Are  you  feeling  rested,  Bessie  ?  "  asked 
the  nurse,  tactfully  ignoring  the  outburst. 

*'  How  could  I  get  rested  with  those 
beasts  outside  the  door  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  outside  our  door." 

*''  No  one  just  at  this  moment,  but  there 
would  be  a  crowd  if  the  policeman  did  not 
keep  moving  people  on.  Now  he  is  crossing 
the  road,  and  you  will  see." 

The  policeman's  heavy  steps  could  be 
heard  lessening  across  the  cobbles.  Passers- 
by  began  to  halt  before  the  house,  and  their 
remarks  sounded  as  if  made  inside  the 
room. 

"  That  is  where  he  used  to  live." 

"  It  isn't,  I  tell  you ;   it's  further  up." 

But  the  policeman,  from  across  the  road, 
dispersed  them,  shouting  with  stentorian 
voice — 

"  Move  along,  now  !  I  am  surprised  at 
you.  Haven't  you  any  decent  feeling  for 
the  poor  folk  inside  ?  " 

"  That  has  been  going  on  all  the  time 
you  have  been  in  the  scullery,"  said  Mrs. 
Wall.  ''  One  brute  even  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door." 

Selina  Chant  went  across  to  the  street 
door  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  safely 
locked,  having  done  which  she  went  to  the 
window  and  lifted  a  corner  of  the  blind. 
Confronting  her  was  a  large  flabby  face 
pressed  against  the  glass.  She  dropped  the 
blind  with  a  scream,  and  ran  whimpering 
to  her  cousin,  who,  however,  made  light 
of  it. 

*'  What  does  it  matter  what  happens 
here  ?  Do  you  see  what  it  means,  Selina  ? 
Those  people  are  on  their  way  to  the  gaol 
to  see  the  black  flag  hoisted.  That  they 
are  willing  to  loiter  round  this  house  proves 
that  it  is  still  some  time  to  eight.  Do  you 
think  Phil  is  awake  yet  ?  " 

An  absent  look  came  into  her  face.  Her 
mouth  dropped  and  she  sat  motionless. 
The  nurse  approached  her  irresolutely. 
Personally  she  stood  in  awe  of  her  black- 
browed,  resolute  cousin,  but  her  uniform 
gave  her  privileges.  She  put  her  hand  ner- 
vously on  Bessie's  shoulder,  but,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  this,  she  tried  stronger 
measures,  and  shook  the  tranced  woman. 


"  Stop  it,  Bessie  !  Do  you  hear  ?  Stop  it  ! 
AVhy  did  we  alter  all  the  clocks  except  to 
prevent  your  doing  just  this  ?  "     », 

Mrs.  Wall  gasped,  as  if  rising  to  the 
surface. 

"  You  are  right,  Selina,  but  you  need  not 
have  been  so  rough.  Can  you  give  me  a 
hairpin  1  " 

She  replaced  a  strand  of  her  black  hair 
that  had  come  down.  "  If  I  attempt  to 
follow  in  thought  what  is  happening  in 
the  prison,  I  shall  go  mad.  As  I  pictured  it 
just  now,  the  chaplain  and  Mr.  Jebb  were 
with  Phil,  and  the  warders  had  just  come 
to  the  cell.  But  I  will  put  that  out  of  my 
thoughts.  Perhaps  it  is  quite  early  yet, 
and  the  poor  boy  is  asleep.  I  will  try 
to  think  that  until  I  know  that  he  is  asleep 
in  Christ." 

"  You  will  have  your  breakfast  now  that 
I  have  got  it  for  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Wall, 
drawing  her  chair  to  the  table.  "  I  must 
not  knock  up.  Who  knows  what  may  be 
before  us  to-day  ?  You  do  know  how  to 
make  toast." 

"  Bessie,"  said  the  nurse,  flashing  a 
question  at  her,  "  who  murdered  Joe 
ThornhiU  ?  " 

"  Philip,  of  course.  What  makes  you 
ask  ?  "         , 

"  Last  night  Eobert  said  that  he  was 
the  murderer,  and  when  I  hinted  at  this, 
you  seemed  to  understand." 

"  Philip  was  the  sole  murderer,  but  the 
guilt  was  Eobert's.  He  had  been  like  a 
madman  for  two  days  after  Philip  had 
announced  his  engagement  to  Cecily  North, 
so  he  resorted  to  his  old  weapon— lies, 
black,  horrible  ones." 

"  How  frightful  !  Robert  can  never 
forgive  himself." 

"  Perhaps  he  won't,  the  result  being 
the  death  of  Philip.  Otherwise  the  same 
hardness  of  heart  that  prompts  such  deeds 
makes  the  doers  quick  to  forget.  Besides, 
what  he  did  was  no  worse  than  he  has 
been  doing  for  years  to  me.  Of  course 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  tell  a  hot-blooded 
young  man  lies  about  his  sweetheart  than 
about  his  step-mother,  but  not  more 
wicked." 

''  If  Robert  recovers,  will  you  remain 
with  him  ?    Can  you  ever  forgive  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  feel  very  hard  towards  him. 
He  really  loved  Phil.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  One  side  of  his  life  was  beauti- 
ful. Perhaps,  taking  the  two  sides  together, 
he  is   better   than  the   cold-hearted   who 
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neither    hate    nor    love.      What    is    that  ? 
Oh,  Selina,  he  has  got  out  of  bed  !" 

The  nurse  started  towards  the  stairs, 
but  before  she  could  ascend  them  the  old 
merchant  captain  appeared,  a  gaunt  figure 
in  a  red  flannel  dressing-gown.  At  any  time 
unpleasantly  hairy,  he  now  wore  an  invalid's 
beard,  irregular  both  as  to  growth  and  hue, 
patches  of  mud  colour  breaking  the  white 
repulsively. 

"  You  must  get  back  into  bed,  Mr.  Wall  ; 
you  are  risking  your  life  out  here,"  gasped 
the  nurse. 

'*  I  am  coming  down."  And,  strong  even 
in  his  relative  weakness,  he  brushed  her 
aside  and  joined  his  wife,  whom  he  grasped 
so  tightly  by  the  forearm  that  she  had  to 
bite  her  lips  to  keep  from  crying  out. 

"  Jezebel^  this  is  your  doing ! "  In  his 
right  hand  he  displayed  his  watch. 

"  Watches  go  wrong  sometimes,  Eobert— 
hands  catch,  you  know." 

"  And  the  hands  of  your  watch  caught  in 
sympathy,  I  suppose,  and  the  American 
clock's  ?  What  does  the  alabaster  clock 
say  ?  Quarter  past  three.  Well,  what  is 
the  explanation  ?  " 

A  look  passed  between  the  two  women. 

"  So  nurse  is  plotting  against  me,  too,  is 
she  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  plotting  against  you, 
dear.  Plots  are  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
harm,  and  all  we  wish  is  your  good." 

"  How  does  falsifying  the  time  benefit 
me  ?  You  ask  what  plot  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
You  don't  wish  me  to  know  when  it  is 
eight  o'clock.  Phil  is  coming  out  then, 
you  said,  nurse,  didn't  you  ?  Did  you  tell 
me  that,  or  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  gasped  the  nurse,  "  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  won't  be  that  for  an  hour,  so 
get  back  to  bed." 

"  My  wife  put  you  up  to  say  that.  She 
wants  to  have  me  asleep  and  out  of  the  way, 
and  then  she  will  welcome  the  dear  boy 
home,  and  kiss  him,  and  take  him  on  her 
lap,  and  cover  his  face  with  her  false  tears." 

He  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  to 
shut  out  a  sight  that  was  unbearable. 

"  And  then  she  will  explain,"  he  con- 
•tinued,  ''  how  she  got  the  pardon.  She, 
of  course,  she,  she,  she  !  My  letter  to  the 
King  was  nothing,  of  course,  or  the  influence 
1  enlisted  of  the  chairman  of  my  old  shipping 
company.  Or  perhaps  she  will  wish  to  share 
the  credit  with  her  Congregational  minister 
for  his  speech  at  the  public  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Why  can't  he  keep  his 
eloquence  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  ?  " 


''  Mr.  Jebb  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
save  your  son." 

"  I  am  glad  you  say  my  son,"  said  the 
invalid  more  quietly.  '*  He  is  my  son,  and 
he  is  going  to  remain  so." 

The  paroxysm  of  anger  had  passed,  and 
his  strength  had  seemingly  gone  with  it. 
He  was  glad  now  to  accept  the  women's 
assistance  and  to  be  supported  to  the  arm- 
chair. 

''  Are  you  strong  enough  now  to  be  helped 
upstairs  ?  "  said  the  nurse  anxiously. 

The  invalid,  whose  eyes  were  closed, 
shook  his  head. 

''  I  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  my  boy, 
if  it  cost  me  my  life." 

"  Couldn't  we  make  him  comfortable 
uj)on  the  sofa,"  whispered  Mrs.  Wall,  ''  at 
least,  until  Dr.  Slade  comes  ?  " 

The  nurse  nodded,  and  the  wife  hurried 
upstairs,  to  reappear  almost  at  once  with 
blankets  and  sheets.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  two  women  got  the  invalid  out  of  his 
dressing-gown  and  comfortably  into  bed. 

"  You  had  better  light  the  fire,  Bessie," 
said  the  nurse. 

Mrs.  Wall  busied  herself  in  the  deep 
fireplace,  which  was  the  only  pleasing  feature 
of  the  room,  and,  when  she  had  applied 
the  match,  watched  the  result  from  one 
of  the  brick  seats  built  into  the  chimney 
corner. 

"  What  a  nuisance  this  green  wood  is  !  " 
she  exclaimed  petulantly. 

The  invalid  tossed  restlessly.  "  When  is 
my  boy  coming,  nurse  ?  " 

"  Not  for  an  hour  yet.  Get  to  sleep. 
We  will  wake  you  when  he  comes." 

"  Before  that.  You  must  wake  me  when 
he  knocks.  When  I  wake  I  must  see  the 
door  still  locked.  If  my  wife  gets  the 
first  kiss,  I  will  kill  her  ! " 

"  All  right,  all  right." 

He  seemed  to  have  dropped  off.  In 
response  to  a  sign  from  her  cousin,  Selina 
tiptoed  across  to  the  chimney  corner. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  recover  ?  " 

The  nurse  raised  her  shoulders. 

"  Your  husband  is  a  very  sick  man. 
That  return  of  restlessness  and  delirium 
last  night  was  a  bad  sign.  And  then  his 
violence  now.  How  are  we  to  quiet  him 
when  Philip  does  not  come  ?  I  wish  I 
hadn't  told  him  that  falsehood  last  night 
about  a  free  pardon." 

"  You  did  it  for  the  best,  Selina.  As 
I  get  older  I  give  up  remorse  for  well- 
meant  blunders.  There  are  so  many  sins 
to  mourn.    Perhaps  Robert  will  have  a  long 
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natural  sleep  now,  and  Dr.  Slade  will 
leave  a  stronger  sleeping  draught." 

"  Nurse  !  " 

Selina  gave  her  cousin  a  look  of  despair 
and  hurried  to  the  bedside. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Wall  ?  " 

''  I  want  that  picture  of  Phil  as  a  baby. 
On  the  chess-table,  in  the  plush  frame." 

When  it  was  put  into  his  hands,  he  pressed 
it  to  his  face  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

''  That  is  how  I  dreamt  of  him  last 
night — as  a  three-year-old  with  all  those 
natural  curls.  Do  you  remember  them, 
Bessie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Oh,  so  well."  She  came 
across  to  the  bedside. 

"  You  remember  how  I  used  to  lie  on  his 
cot  and  sing  him  to  sleep.  Sometimes, 
after  I  went  down,  he  would  wake  up  and 
cry  for  me.  Last  night  I  was  dreaming 
of  those  old  days,  such  a  happy  dream  ! 
I  had  just  got  my  baby  off,  and  had  come 
down  to  join  you  in  the  sitting-room ;  but 
you  were  not  there — it  was  nurse.  And  then 
I  knew  it  was  eighteen  years  since  I  sang 
my  baby  to  sleep,  and  that  I  was  an  old 
man  dying,  and  he  was  in  prison.  That 
made  me  very  sad,  until  nurse  told  me  about 
the  free  pardon.  So,  you  see,  I  was  awake 
when  it  happened*" 

"  What  happened,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  heard  my  baby  crying  '  Oh,  Daddy, 
you  must  get  me  to  sleep  !  I  am  so 
frightered.'  That  is  what  he  used  to 
say — frightered.  I  thought  the  message 
might  come  from  Phil  in  prison,  and  that  I 
might  be  able  to  get  a  message  through  to 
him.  So  I  said  :  '  Good  night,  dear  boy.  God 
bless  you  and  bring  you  back  to  me.'  But 
I  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  clinging  to 
me  and  begging  me  not  to  go  away  until 
he  was  asleep,  as  he  used  to  when  you 
would  come  up  to  drag  me  away  frora  him." 

''  By  your  orders,  Robert,  by  your 
orders,  remember." 

But  he  paid  no  heed  to  her. 

"  So  I  turned  myself  over  on  my  side, 
as  if  to  lie  down  beside  him,  and  sang 
our  old  sleepy  song.  It  must  be  eighteen 
years  since  I  last  sang  it  to  him.  Dear, 
dear,  eighteen  years  !  " 

In  a  high  quavering  voice  he  struck  up — 

"And  then  came  the  little  boys  all  dressed  in  brown — 
Brown  stockings,  brown  shoes,  and  brown  curly  hair, 
All  dressed  in  brown  for  to  go  to  the  fair. 
And  next  came  the  little  boys  all  dressed  in  white — 
White  stockings,  white  shoes " 

— and  so  on  through  the  colours. 
**  In  the  old  days  it  took  sometimes  twenty 


verses  to  get  my  young  master  off.  Many 
a  time  we  dropped  off  together.  Do  you 
remember,  Bessie,  how  you  used  to  come  up 
for  me  at  supper-time,  and  find  us  both 
asleep  side  by  side  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  happened  last  night, 
Robert.  I  am  sure  of  it.  ^  Philip  really  felt 
you  were  beside  him  on  his  prison  bed, 
and  fell  off  happy — poor,  poor  lad  1  " 

"  He  does  love  me  best,  Bessie,  doesn't 
he  ?  Because,  you  know,  the  minute  he 
loves  anyone  more  than  me  I  lose  him 
altogether.  We*  become  just  strangers.  It 
isn't  as  if  I  were  his  father.  I  have  no  real 
hold  on  him." 

"  Yes,  dear.  He  loves  you  just  as  much 
as  you  love  him." 

"  What  does  the  good  Book  say  ?  '  Thy 
love  for  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love 
of  women.'  Such  an  ugly  broken  old  fellow  ! 
What  can  he  see  to  love  in  me  ?  Tell  it  me 
again  J  Bessie.  You  are  not  angry,  are  you  ? 
I  feel  there  is  something  I  ought  to  ask 
your  pardon  for,  but  I  can't  remember 
what  it  is.  But  tell  me  again  about  Phil. 
I  have  never  felt  sure  that  he  would  keep 
on  loving  me.    He  will,  won't  he  ?  " 

She  knelt  by  the  bedside  to  comfort  him, 
and  as  she  did  so  her  pity  welled  up,  and 
she  forgave  him  utterly  and  without  reser- 
vation. Perhaps  there  is  no  emotion  so 
perfect  as  that  which  follows  complete 
forgiveness  of  a  great  wrong.  In  that 
minute  Mrs.  Wall  felt  that  she  had  become 
the  woman  she  had  always  wished  to  be. 
She  pressed  Robert's  hairy  hand  against 
her  lips,  and  her  hot  tears  fell  upon  it. 

"  You  gave  Phil  all  your  heart,  dear,  and 
you  got  all  his.  It  has  been  heart  for  heart, 
gold  for  gold,  all  the  time.  People  often 
give  silver,  and  hope  to  get  gold  in  return, 
and  the  gold  never  comes.  It  never  can 
come." 

"  Hush  !  Hush!  "  said  the  nurse,  touching 
her  shoulder.    "  I  think  he  is  dropping  off." 

The  wife  sat  motionless  by  the  sufferer, 
listening  to  his  laboured  breathing.  Con- 
vinced at  last  that  he  was  safe  asleep,  she 
disengaged  her  hand,  but  this  had  the  effect 
of  partially  rousing  him. 

"  Bessie,  that  was  quite  a  good  phrase 
of  yours.  *  People  often  give  silver,  hoping 
to  get  gold,  and  the  gold  never  comes.'  You 
and  I  did  that,  Bessie,  and  the  gold  never 
came." 

"  Robert,  it  is  not  too  late.  I  will  give 
everything— gold  for  gold — my  heart  for 
yours.  Let  me  take  Phil's  place.  Love  me 
a  little,  Robert.     Phil  kept  me  out  of  your 
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heart  for  twenty  years.  Find  a  corner  for 
me  now." 

''  He  does  not  liear  you,"  said  the  nurse. 
In  a  high  moaning  voice  he  began  to 
sing— 

**  And  next  came  the  little  boys  all  dressed  in 
black 

No,  we  won't  have  black.  Black  is 
too  gloomy  for  such  a  happy,  happy 
morning," 

Asleep  bofore,  he  now  seemed  to  reach 
lower  depths  of  unconsciousness. 

A  faint  tap,  tap  came  at  the  street  door. 

Selina  began  to  whimper. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  again. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Selina  !  What  harm 
can  come  to  us  ? 

The  tapping  became  more  rapid,  like  the 
dropping  of  water. 

"  I  am  going  to  open  the  door." 

"  Don't  leave  me  alone,  Bessie  !  " 

But  when  Mrs.  Wall  threw  open  the  door, 
there  was  nothing  more  alarming  than  the 
Congregational  pastor. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jebb,  what  a  fright  you  gave 
us,  knocking  like  that  1  " 

''I  was  unwilling  to  use  the  knocker  for 
fear  of  disturbing  your  husband.  But  why 
'were  you  frightened  ?  You  were  expecting 
me." 

"  We  had  forgotten.  You  must  not  go  in. 
Robert  is  on  the  sofa,  and  believes  Phil 
has  been  pardoned.  If  he  sees  you,  he  will 
suspect  something  is  wrong.     Besides,  you 

won't  tell  kind  lies.    Selina Oh,  she  has 

gone  back  to  him.  It  is  all  over,  I  see,"  she 
added,  looking  towards  the  prison.  "  You 
were  with  Phil.     Was  it  well  with  him  ?  " 


"  Yes,  I  was  with  him,  but  I  couldn't 
stay  to  the  end.  It  was  all — as  you  would 
wish." 

Mr.  Jebb  struggled  for  utterance. 
*'  Though  his  sins  were  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  like  wool." 

Selina,  returning  to  the  invalid,  .  had 
found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  face  dis- 
torted with  malignity  and  passion. 

"  He  has  come,  and  you  didn't  wake  me. 
She  is  outside  with  him." 

''  No,  no,  Mr.  Wall,  truly  not." 

"  I  can  hear  two  people  crying.  Let  me 
go — let  me  go,  I  say  !  " 

"  You  can't  go  to  the  open  door.  You 
shan't  !    It  would  be  your  death  !  " 

She  tried  to  force  him  back  into  bed,  but 
was  thrown  to  the  floor.  With  a  bound  he 
had  hold  of  the  door,  which  he  pulled  open 
so  violently  as  to  overthrow  his  wife,  who 
was  holding  it  to. 

"  Philip  !    Oh,  Phil !  " 

Amazed  he  saw,  not  Phil,  but  Mr.  Jebb, 
and  beyond  him  a  black  flag,  flapping  over 
the  gaol  like  an  obscene  bird. 

They  caught  him  between  them  and  got 
him  back  to  bed,  but  he  never  recovered 
consciousness,  although,  when  the  alabaster 
clock  struck  eight — the  time  was  then  past 
noon,  the  clocks  not  having  been  put  right 
— he  stirred  and  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  attend. 

"  How  happy  he  looks  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wall. 
"  Selina,  have  you  ever  seen  anyone  so 
happy  ?  " 

But  the  nurse,  when  she  came  across  to 
the  bedside,  being  more  experienced,  knew 
that  he  was  dead. 
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JUST  at  that  particular  stage  in  its 
interesting  career,  Andrew  Nulty's 
ship  was  known  as  the  Bonmj  Lomond, 
a  name  which  was  not  only  picturesque, 
but  just  as  good  for  business  purposes  as 
any  other.  Not  that  Lloyd's  knew  anything 
about  it,  or  cared,  for  that  matter,  because 
the  Bonny  Lomond  was  not  insured  or  ever 
likely  to  be.  That  would  be  almost  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  a  boat  that  changed 
its  name  almost  as  often  as  a  politician 
changes  his  opinions.  And  she  was  cosmo- 
politan, too,  in  the  matter  of  the  flag  she 
carried,  chameleon-like  as  to  her  coat,  and 
catholic  as  to  her  funnels.  In  other  words, 
she  was  a  freebooter  of  the  seas,  a  shy  and 
inodest  craft,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  out 
of  the  main  ocean  tracks,  and  picking  up  a 
handsome  living  by  divers  means  which  it 
is  just  as  well  not  to  look  too  closely  into. 

She  wasn't  particularly  pretty,  either, 
but  she  was  fast,  and  that  was  the  great 
virtue  in  Andrew  Nulty's  eyes,  because, 
you  see,  there  were  times  when  an  extra 
knot  or  two  an  hour  made  all  the  difference 
between  imprisonment  and  freedom.  She 
was  a  blundering-looking  craft,  ugly  and 
bull-nosed,  but  her  engines  were  a  dream. 
They  were  compound  engines  of  the  turbine 
type,  and  nothing  finer  had  ever  been 
turned  out  on  the  Clyde. 

Now,  Andrew  Nulty  knew  something 
about  machinery,  as  all  Scotsmen  do,  and 
he  had  picked  up  those  engines  dirt  cheap 
from  a  small  manufacturer  who  had  gone 
hopelessly  bankrupt  in  the  making  of  them. 
With  a  little  more  capital  the  inventor 
might  have  been  a  pioneer  and  a  millionaire ; 
but  "  the  little  more  "  was  lacking  in  his 
case,  whisky  was  cheap  on  the  Clyde,  and 
he. had  gone  under,  as  many  a  man  of  his 
type  has  done  before.  So  the  engines  found 
their  way  into  the  Bonny  Lomond — then 
called  the  Rohhie  Burns — and  Nulty  had  set 
out  for  the  North  Pacific  to  gratify  a 
dazzling  predatory  dream  which  had 
obsessed  him  for  many  a  long  day. 


To  put  it  briefly,  he  meditated  a  dash 
on  th^  most  s*trictly  preserved  piece  of 
water  in  the  world.  He  wasn't  going  to 
fish  for  whales  or  tarpons,  but  for  pearls 
in  that  favoured  spot  which,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
had  been  leased,  for  some  years  before  the 
War,  to  the  inevitable  German  syndicate. 
And  the  mere  fact  that  the  Japanese  had 
taken  over  the  concession,  and  had  closed 
the  whole  business  down  for  the  present, 
did  not  render  the  task  any  the  less  diflicult. 
These  seas  were  patrolled  by  a  Japanese 
gunboat,  and,  to  add  to  the  difliculty, 
Andrew  Nulty  was  well  enough  known  in 
those  waters — known,  indeed,  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  was  respected. 

He  was  not  particularly  afraid  of  being 
sent  incontinently  to  the. bottom,  because 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  been 
made  use  of  by  the  Secret  Services  of  both 
Japan  and  England.  For  Nulty  was  a  real 
patriot,  and  was  always  ready  to  put  his 
private  interests  on  one  side  where  the  needs 
of  his  country  were  concerned.  And  so 
occasionally  he  had  carried  important 
papers  between  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  and 
other  international  ports.  But  the  old 
Adam  was  strong  in  him,  he  was  a  born 
poacher,  and  the  lure  of  the  illicit  was 
irresistible.  So  he  completed  his  arrange- 
ments in  England,  after  a  short  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  after  which 
he  put  boldly  out  to  sea,  in  defiance  of 
U-boats,  and  in  the  course  of  time  reached 
the  vantage  ground,  where,  without  delay, 
he  set  to  work. 

With  the  aid  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  native 
divers,  whom  he  paid  extravagantly  and 
treated  handsomely,  he  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  month  with  something  like 
eight  hundred  pearls  of  various  sizes  and 
values.  And  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
he  had  never  seen  even  the  nose  of  a  gunboat. 
But  Nulty  had  counted  on  this  ;  he  knew 
perfectly  well  tliat  the  Japanese  Navy  had 
its  hands  full,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  the 
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real  danger  would  begin  when  the  Bonny 
Lomond  turned  her  bows  to  the  open  sea. 
For  Nuity  was  no  fool,  he  had  no  illusions, 
and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  one  or  two 
of  his  divers,  who  had  already  left  him  with 
their  pockets  full,  would  be  pretty  certain 
to  talk.  But  that  was  all  in  the  day's 
work. 

And  so  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
giving  directions,  and  indulging  from  time 
to  time  in  those  whisky  orgies  which  were 
his  one  weakness  and  a  charm  that  he  could 
never  resist  for  long.  He  would  bewail  his 
backsliding  afterwards  in  choice  jeremiads 
(nulled  from  a  rich  Presbyterian  vocabulary, 
reminiscent  of  the  time  when  he  had 
attended  the  \¥ee  Free  kirk  at  least  twice 
on  a  Sunday — a  kind  of  sackcloth  and  ashes 
business  that  did  nobody  any  harm,  and 
certainly  was  powerless  to  check  the  next 
outburst  when  it  was  due.  So  he  sat  and 
prayed  and  smoked  and  drank,  while  the 
gleaming  booty  was  piling  up  in  the  safe 
in  the  cabin,  and  yearned  piously  that  he 
might  find  himself,  without  mishap,  well 
out  into  the  Pacific. 

He  lingered  there  as  long  as  he  dared, 
backing  his  luck  for  all  it  was  worth  till  the 
end  of  the  tliird  week,  when  he  paid  off  his 
divers  and  grubbed  up  the  anchor.  Then, 
with  a  fair  wind*  behind  him,  and  something 
like  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  loot  in 
the  cabin,  he  turned  his  nose  in  the  direction 
of  Hong  Kong,  where  he  knew  a  dignified 
Chinaman  of  the  mandarin  class,  who  was 
prepared  to  take  the  pearls  ofi  his  hands  at 
a  fair  price. 

The  engines  were  working  well,  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  end  of  the  week 
ought,  with  any  luck,  to  see  the  successful 
termination  of  the  adventure.  Nulty's 
spirits  rose  accordingly,  and  the  whisky 
correspondingly  went  down  into  the  bulb 
of  the  barometer,  so  to  speak.  Nulty  was 
on  deck,  dreaming  those  dreams  of  his,  just 
pleasantly  drunk  and  caring  nothmg  what 
happened,  when  presently  he  noticed  a 
smudge  of  black  smoke  on  the  horizon,  and 
shook  his  head  sapiently. 

He  gave  his  orders  quickly  enough,  too, 
and  the  Bonny  Lom,ond  went  about  on  a 
wide  tack  as  fast  as  those  wonderful  engines 
would  carry  her.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
the  black  smudge  on  the  horizon  became 
more  pronounced,  and  presently  a  couple 
of  funnels  lifted  themselves  ominously  over 
the  rim  of  the  horizon.    . 

"  Ah,  weel,  the  Lord's  will  be  done  !  " 
Nnlty   ejaculated   piously,     "  It  seems  to 


me,  Andrew,  my  man,  that  yon's  a  gunboat, 
and,  if  I'm  no  mistaken,  it's  the  Fan  Tan.''' 

Now,  Andrew  Nulty  was  not  mistaken. 
It  was  the  Fan  Tan,  picking  him  up  hand 
over  fist,  and  evidently  meaning  business. 
There  were  reasons,  too,  why  Nulty  would 
have  preferred  an  interview  with  any  other 
unit  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Navy.  In 
the  first  place,  the  commander  of  the  gun- 
boat was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
wily  Scotsman — indeed,  they  had  transacted 
several  pieces  of  business  together,  designed 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  wily  Hun. 
Therefore  it  would  be  useless  for  Nulty  to 
assume  innocence,  or  to  pretend  that  he  was 
in  those  private  seas  entirely  by  accident. 
Indeed,  the  Bonny  Lomond  reeked  of  pearl- 
fishing  ;  there  w^ere  signs  and  portents 
everywhere  which  would  be  as  so  much 
open  print  to  the  commander  of  a  gunboat 
stationed  in  those  seas  with  the  one  object 
of  keeping  pearl  poachers  at  a  respectable 
distance.  Also  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  the 
fact  that  the  spoil  was  on  board.  Any 
attempt  in  that  direction  would  inevitably 
send  the  Bonny  Lomond  to  the  bottom 
without  decent  delay  or  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  the  fact  that  Nulty  had  been  engaged 
more  than  once  on  Government  service 
would  not  help  him,  either.  As  a  Government 
official  he  simply  did  not  exist.  He  was  a 
number,  a  unit,  anything  that  didn't  count, 
and  if  he  got  into  trouble  now,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  there  would  be  no 
questions  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  his  interests. 

So  there  was  only  one  thing  for  it — to 
trust  to  his  good  luck  and  the  speed  of  his 
engines,  and  the  amazing  fortune  that  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead  all  his  life.  And 
so  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours  he  ran 
for  it,  hoping  against  hope,  and  cursing 
himself  with  lurid  quotations  from  the 
Pentateuch.  But  all  in  vain.  Just  at  sun- 
down there  came  a  little  pufi  and  something 
Hke  a  ball  of  cotton-wool  from  the  bows 
of  the  gunboat,  and  a  second  later  the  aft 
funnel  lurched  forw^ard  and  fell  overboard. 
Then  there  came  a  second  shot  that  just 
skimmed  the  bows  of  the  Bonny  Lomond, 
and,  so  to  speak,  Nulty  held  up  his  hands. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  dapper  little 
man,  looking  amaJ^ingly  like  an  English 
naval  ofiicer,  stepped  on  board  and  greeted 
Nulty  pleasantly  enough. 

"  Good  evenin'  to  ye,  Captain  Shinto," 
Nulty  said.  "  It's  lookin'  for  me  you 
perhaps  may  be.'* 

The  little  man  grinned  amiably. 


A  dapper  little  man,  looking  amazingly  like  an  English 


"  Glad  to  meet  you  again,"  he  said  in 
excellent  English.  "  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  a  long  time.  Is  it  that  you  are 
particularly  dull  this  evening,  or  is  it  perhaps 
that  old  enemy  of  yours  ?  " 

Nulty  shook  his  head  dolefully.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  what  the  little  Jap  was 
alluding  to. 

"  Ah,  weel/'  he  said,  "  why  is  it  that  a 


man  will  put  an  enemy  in  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come  off  it,"  Shinto  said.  "  That'll 
do.  Now  let's  get  on  to  business.  I  think 
you  and  I  understand  one  another  pretty 
well,  Nulty." 

Nulty  shook  his  head  again.  He  knew 
only  too  well  that  this  smiling  antagonist 
understood  him  all  right — indeed,  they  had 


naval  officer,  stepped  on  board  and  greeted  Nulty." 

been  acquaintances  for  many  years.  He 
•knew  that  Captain  Shinto  had  been  at 
school  in  England  ;  he  had  met  him  ages 
ago,  when  he  was  working  as  an  engineer  on 
the  Clyde,  and  there  had  been  one  encounter 
of  not  too  friendly  a  nature  during  the  three 
years  that  Shinto  had  been  in  the  E.N.R. 
And  then,  again,  they  had  met  recently  on 
business  of  national  importance. 


"  I  am  listening  to  you,  Captain,"  he 
said,  "  and  I'm  not  so  far  gone  with 
whusky  as  all  that.  And  I  can't  help  it, 
ye  ken.  When  I  put  that  enemy  in  my 
mouth " 

"  Well,  it's  not  likely  to  make  much 
difference  to  your  brains,  anyway,"  Shinto 
said.    "  Now,  where's  the  stuff  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  understanding  you  now,"  Nulty 
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prevaricated.  *'  What  stuff  might  ye  be 
askin'  after  ?  "     , 

''  There,  that'ir  do,"  the  other  smiled. 
"  You've  been  up  the  Gulf  yonder  for  nearly 
a  month.  Why,  you've  actually  been 
employing  som^  of  my  own  divers !  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  what  mischief 
the  blackguards  were  up  to,  but  I  knew 
they  were  after  no  good.  So,  when  they 
came  back,  I  made  inquiries,  and  heard  all 
about  a  boat  called  the  Bonny  Lomond.  I 
hadn't  heard  of  her  before,  but  I  had  heard 
of  Captain  Nulty  and  the  steamer  called 
the  Robbie  Burns.  So  I  put  two  and  two 
together,  and — well,  here  we  are." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Nulty  guardedly. 

"  Now,  look  here,  I've  got  no  time  to 
waste.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ought  not  to 
be  here  at  all.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  I 
might  have  supk  you  without  warning  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  might,"  Nulty  admitted. 

"  Might  ?  It  was  my  plain  duty  to  do 
so.  lou  know  perfectly  well  you'd  no 
business  in  these  waters  without  a  permit, 
and  if  you  can  show  me  such  a  thing, 
I  shall  be  extremely  surprised.  You  and  I 
are  old  friends,  and  I  wanted  to  give  you  a 
chance.    Done  pretty  well,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  no  deceive  you,"  Nulty  said,  with 
an  engaging  attempt  at  candour.  "  I've 
done  very  well  indeed.  I  suppose  I've  got 
a  matter  of  eight  hundred  pearls  altogether. 
And  why  not  ?  They  don't  belong  to  you, 
and  they  don't  belong  to  your  Government, 
either.  It's  spoiling  the  dirty  Hun  I've  been." 

"  Here,  let's  go  down  below  and  talk  it 
over,"  Shinto  said.  "  I'm  not  here  to  argue 
international  politics  with  you.  What  I 
ought  to  do  is  to  take  your  boat  into  the 
nearest  harbour  and  confiscate  her,  and 
you  know  what  that  means." 

Nulty  nodded.  He  knew  only  too 
well  what  that  meant.  It  would  mean  the 
loss  of  his  ship  and  those  beloved  engines, 
plus  a  few  years'  imprisonment  in  a  Japanese 
gaol.  But  there  was  something  in  Shinto's 
manner  that  told  him  that  the  latter  was 
not  likely  to  proceed  to  this  extreme. 

"I'm  glad  you  understand,"  the  Japanese 
officer  said.  "  Now,  we'll  just  step  down 
into  the  cabin,  and  you  can  hand  over  the 
keys  of  the  safe  to  me.  I'll  take  care  of  those 
pearls.  And  a  precious  fine  get-out  it  is  for 
you.    But  you've  got  to  earn  your  liberty." 

With  an  air  of  pious  resignation  to  the 
will  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  Nult} 
led  the  way  down  to  his  cabin  and  handea 
over  the  keys  of  the  safe.  He  sighed  dolefully 
enough  as  he  saw  the  result  of  a  month's 


labour  and  the  outlay  of  five  hundred 
pounds  stowed  away  in  the  pockets  of  his 
companion.  Then  he  quoted  an  appropriate 
text  or  two  regarding  the  laying  up  of 
treasure  upon  earth,  and  hospitably  pro- 
duced the,  whisky,  which  Captain  Shinto 
did  not  disdain.  ■ 

"  Well,  that's  all  over,"  he  said,  "  and  a 
sorrowful  day  for  Andrew  Nulty  it's  been. 
Stip,  it  might  have  been  worse,  Captain,  it 
might  have  been  worse." 

"  You're  right  there,"  Shinto  smiled.  ''  I 
might  have  sent  you  to  the  bottom.  But 
I've  other  uses  for  you.  Now  listen.  I'll 
send  some  of  my  men  along  in  about  half 
an  hour  to  rig  up  another  funnel  for  you, 
and  then^  you'll  go  as  far  as  the  south 
point  of  Balen  Isles,  and  wait  there  till 
further  orders.  Take  these  papers.  Put  them 
somewhere  where  they'll  be  safe,  and  do 
exactly  what  I  tell  you.  In  a  way,  it's  rather 
a  godsend  for  me  to  meet  you  like  this, 
because  it's  almost  imperative  that  I  should 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  As  you  say,  I  have 
other  fish  to  fry,  and  I  can  fry  them  in  a  few 
hours  now.  That's  why  I  didn't  sink  you. 
Even  a  Scotch  pearl  poacher  has  his  uses." 

"  Ah,  sheer  Providence,"  Nulty  said. 

'^  Something  like  it,  perhaps.  But  I've 
no  time  to  waste  talking.  You  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  About  three  days  from  this 
you  will  be  spoken  by  another  Japanese 
boat,  and  someone  will  come  aboard  you 
with  another  packet.  And  when  you've  got 
the  two  you'll  put  into  Hong  Kong  and 
deliver  those  envelopes  to  an  address  which 
shall  be  given  you.  And  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  you've  got  out  of  it  very  well." 

"  It  might  be  worse,"  Nulty  said,  "  and 
it  might  be  better.  If  I'd  pulled  up  anchor 
last  night,  we  might  never  have  met  at  all, 
and  that's  no  pleasant  thought." 

"  Ah,  you  never  know  your  luck,"  Shinto 
said.  "  If  you  hadn't  met  me,  you  would 
have  run  smack  into  one  of  our  flotillas 
before  morning,  and  what  would  have 
become  of  the  Bonny  Lomond  then  ?  Don't 
forget  the  wireless." 

"  I  hadn't  forgotten  it,"  Nulty  said.  "  It's 
been  in  my  mind  this  many  a  day  to  have 
a  little  installation  of  that  same  wireless 
myself.  And  it's  very  hard  for  a  poor  man 
to  get  an  honest  living  since  yon  mon 
Marconi  came  along.  And  I'm  thinking  that 
I  understand  ye." 

A  few  minutes  later  and  this  curious  pair 
of  associates  parted  with  mutual  expressions 
of  good-will,  and  as  soon  as  the  repairs  were 
finished,  Nulty  set  the  head  of  the  Bonny 
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Lomond  due  south,  and  proceeded  on  his 
errand  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  was  somewhat 
compHcated.  True,  he  had  lost  a  fortune 
and  was  the  poorer  by  five  hundred  pounds 
in  hard  cash,  but  then  he  had  saved  his 
ship  and  those  beloved  engines  of  his,  and, 
at  any  rate,  he  would  be  well  paid  for  the 
delivery  of  those  dispatches.  So,  like  the 
philosopher  he  was,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  his  regrets  and  the  key  resolutely  on 
the  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  whisky. 
For  he  was  a  real  patriot,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  of  that,  at  any  rate,  till  he  had 
got  rid  of  the  envelope  which  Captain  Shinto 
had  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  fourth  day  found  him  at  his  destina- 


of  mind — a  thing  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
after  one  of  his  periodical  backslidings. 

He  came  at  length  to  rather  an  imposing 
house  at  the  back  of  Hong  Kong,  where  he 
gave  a  fictitious  name  and  demanded  an 
audience  with  one  Lo  Ben.  Mr.  Lo  Ben  not 
only  happened  to  be  at  home,  but  would  be 
quite  pleased  to  see  his  visitor,  whom  he 
welcomed  cordially,  not  to  say  effusively. 
It  was  evident  that  these  two  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  they  sat  down  together 
presently  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cigarette, 
and  by  easy  stages  led  up  to  business. 

"  Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  the 
Chinaman  said  in  his  quaint  English.  ''  Is 
it  money  you  need  ?  " 


"  The  contents  of  which  he  spread  out  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  Lo  Ben." 


tion,  where  he  lingered  a  few  hours,  until 
he  was  boarded  by  a  nondescript  sort  of 
craft  that  brought  him  another  batch  of 
papers  and  a  set  of  instructions  in  the  shape 
of  a  typewritten  letter.  No  word  passed 
on  either  side,  and  the  whole  transaction 
occupied  only  a  few  minutes ;  and  this 
being  done,  the  Bonny  Lomond  went  on  her 
way  again,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  put 
into  Hong  Kong.  There  Nulty  delivered 
up  his  papers,  after  which  he  let  himself 
go,  and  indulged  in  a  prolonged  orgy  that 
lasted  him  for  the  best  part  of  a  week. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together,  had  a  bath, 
dressed  himself  all  in  his  best,  and  proceeded 
to  go  ashore  in  a  stern  and  chastened  frame 


''  Who  doesn't  ?  "  Nulty  asked.  ''  But. 
it's  no  the  bawbees  this  time  I'm  after,  my 
friend." 

The  Chinaman  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

"  No  ?  "  he  asked  politely.  "  Then  I  have 
been — what  is  the  word  you  use  ? — mis- 
informed." 

"  Ah,  there's  little  you  don't  know  in 
these  parts.  But  you're  wrong  for  once, 
Lo  Ben.    I  have  something  to  sell." 

"  The  pearls  ?  Pearls,  do  you  mean  ? 
Why,  my  agents  told  me " 

"  Oh,  I  can  guess  what  your  agents  told 
you,"  Nulty  grinned.  ''  They  said  I  was 
boarded  by  a  Japanese  gunboat.  So  I  was. 
You  probably  heard  that  I  had  to  make  a 
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very  heavy  sacrifice  to  save  my  ship.  And 
50  I  had.  But  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen.  Now,  look  here,  Lo  Ben,  would 
you  like  to  put  a  price  on  this  lot  ?  " 

With  this,  Nulty  dived  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  a  wash-leather  bag, 
the  contents  of  which  he  spread  out  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Lo  Ben.  They  lay 
there  on  the  table  in  all  their  gleaming 
beauty,  whilst  the  Celestial  fingered  them 
with  a  reverent  touch. 

''  But  how  did  you  manage  ?  "  he  asked. 

Nulty  waved  the  question  impatiently 
aside. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  he  said.  ''  I  did 
manage.  And  you  know  where  those  pearls 
come  from.  There's  nothing  like  them  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  They're  the 
genuine  article  right  enough,  and  I'm  after 
asking  nine  thousand  for  them." 

It  was  a  long  and  complicated  deal, 
invoking  protestations  from  one  side  and 
extracts  from  Holy  Writ  on  the  other,  but 
it  ended  at  length — that  titanic  contest 
between  a  Scotsman  and  a  Chinaman— 
with  the  interchange  of  a  piece  of  paper  that 
represented  something  within  a  shade  of 
what  Nulty  had  asked. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Chinaman,-  '*  tell 
me." 

"  Well,  it  was  like  this,"  Nulty  explained. 


"  I  knew  the  risk  I  was  taking.  Then,  ye 
see,  the  Bonny  Lomond  is  well  known  in 
these  parts  to  the  Japanese  Navy,  and  there 
was  a  fine  chance  of  my  not  gettin'  sunk 
if  I  could  only  break  away  with  the  goods. 
And  that's  where  the  real  trouble  began.  I 
did  get  away  with  the  goods,  but  my  old 
friend  Captain  Shinto,  he  overhauled  me, 
and  I  had  to  throw  up  my  hands.  So  he 
takes  away  all  the  pearls  and  gives  me 
some  dispatches  to  bring  here,  which  I 
delivered  all  right,  and  that's  to  the  good. 
But,  ye  see,  Lo  Ben,  I  was  expecting  some 
visitation  of  Providence  of  this  lamentable 
kind,  and  I  thinks  to  myself  that  Heaven 
helps  those  that  helps  themselves.  Did  ye 
ever  hear  tell  of  a  town  called  Birmingham?" 

"  I  handle  goods  from  there,"  Lo  Ben  said. 

''  Ah,  weel,  in  that  city  of  wickedness 
they  make  all  sorts  of  things,  and  all  sorts 
of  imitations — imitation  pearls.  And  now, 
Lo  Ben,  ye  know  all  about  it." 

"  Oh,  then,  you " 

"  Went  to  Birmingham  and  laid  out  a 
few  pounds  of  good  money  on  a  lot  of 
imitation  pearls  in  the  rough  state  that  were 
manufactured  on  purpose  for  me.  And  that's 
the  stuff  that  Captain  Shinto  took  out  of 
my  cabin  with  him.  Ay,  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  best  of  a  Scotsman  when  he's  real 
bent  on  wickedness,  Lo  Ben,  and  don't  you 
forget  it." 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 


Doctor:   I'm  glad  to  see  5-011  about  again,  Giles,  but  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  coming  out  of  "The 
King's  Head"  just  now. 

.Gii>Ks:    But  your  words  ter  me  were :  "You'll  never  be  rid  0*  that  gout  o'  yours  till  yer  keeps  out 
0'   ■  The  Rose  and  Crown.'  " 


THE  EDITOR'S   SCRAP-BOOK 


THE  PSYCHOLOGIST. 
My  H,  F,  Fratnpton. 

The  latest  delusion  under  which  my  old 
friend  Archie  Eogers  has  laboured  concerns 
his  curious  conviction  that  he  is  able  accurately 
to  gauge  a  person's  character  from  a  mere 
scrutiny  of  the  features.  No  practical  mani- 
festation had  occurred,  however,  until  the  day 
we  went  to  see  Dimitri  together. 

Dimitri  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
matter  over  mind  by  taking  liberties  with 
lions  when  they  are  not  in  the  appropriate 
mental  condition  to  resent  them.  Matter  is 
efficiently  represented  by  whips  and  a  red-hot 
iron,  wielded  by  Dimitri  himself  in  beautiful 
black  evening  clothes  and  a  false  moustache 
of  pronoimced  ferocity.     •_ 

*'  You  know,"  said  Archie,  as  we  came  away, 
"that  lion-tamer  fellow  is  a  little  wonder. 
The  courage  I  The  coolness  1  The  nerve  I 
You  saw  him  put  his  head  inside  that  brute's 
jaws?" 


"  I  did.  I  also  saw  the  expression  of  utter 
apathy  and  dejection  on  the  noble  lion's 
countenance.  Those  lions,  my  boy,  are  as 
different  from  the  real  article  as  a  modern 
Eedskin  is  from  the  old  vintage.  Besides, 
however  hungry  and  fierce  the  lion  might  have 
been — and  I'm  pretty  certain  he  was  neither — 
he  would  never  have  closed  his  aged  jaws  on 
Dimitri.     Why,  you  ask?  " 

"I  don't,"  said  Archie  wearily,  "because  I 
know  you  intend  to  try  and  be  funny." 

"  Now  you  shall  have  it.  The  reason  is  that 
the  amount  of  oil  on  Dimitri's  head  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  the  animal  permanently 
bilious." 

"  He  certainly  had  shiny  hair,  but  my 
estimate  of  his  qualities  is  based  on  something 
more  telUng  than  the  actual  performance.  I 
scrutinised  the  fellow,  as  he  came  on,  rather 
closely — you  may  have  noticed  me  ?  " 

*'  I  did,  but  I  thought  you  were  looking  at  a 
young  person  in  pink " 
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"And  I  knew  we  were  gazing  at  a  man 
ignorant  of  fear.  That  kind  of  fellow  belongs 
to  a  special  type — the  type  that  ill-treats 
women,  but  possesses  a  wonderful  way  with 
animals." 

I  considered  the  matter. 

"I've  never  met  the  type  you  refer  to,"  I 
told  him ;  "  I  thought  they  only  existed  in 
books.  So  dear  old  Dimitri  knocks  women 
about,  does  he  ?  " 

I  enjoy  an  argument  with  Archie. 

"Joking  aside,"  went  on  the  psychological 
expert  warmly,  "I  rather  pride  myself  that 
I  read  more  of  that 
fellow's  character  than 
most  people.  I  scanned 
his  features  and 
watched  his  deport- 
ment closely " 

What  Archie  didn't 
watch  was  the  dog 
belonging  to  a  lady  in 
front  of  us.  He  stepped 
on  it  and  reeled  into 
the  Tube  station 
entrance  which  was 
handy.  The  dog  was 
one  of  those  small, 
lithe,  black  ones  with 
a  long,  narrow  head, 
and  it  had  somehow 
succeeded  in  working 
loose  its  muzzle.  This, 
however,  might  have 
been  adjusted  and  the 
matter  closed,  had  not 
the  dog's  sudden  yelp 
startled  the  lady  and 
caused  her  to  drop  the 
lead. 

The  dog  immediately 
looked  round  for  some- 
one to  bite,  and, 
selecting  a  certain 
gentleman  of  sallow 
complexion,  ran  at  him 
and,  in  a  few  brief, 
shrill  barks,  tersely  ex- 
plained what  it  was 
going  to  do  to  him. 

The  selected  gentle- 
man fought  a  strong 
rearguard  action  with 
his  stick,  hampered  by 
his  overcoat,  but  failed 
to  deter  the  injured  one. 
He  managed,  never- 
theless,  to  shelter 

himself  behind  the  lady,  whence  he  rudely  and 
repeatedly  ordered  her,  in  broken  English,  to 
resume  control  of-  the  vicious  brute  she  had  set 
at  him. 

When  I  rejoined  Archie  in  the  Tube  station 
entrance,  a  crowd  was  gathering  to  listen  to  the 
argument.  The  man  seemed  to  be  producing 
most  of  the  noise,  but  the  woman  had  a  large 
following  among  the  hoi  polloi. 


"This,"  I  said,  leading  Archie  into  the  lift, 
"is  the  result  of  losing  your  temper  in  a 
friendly  argument.  You  cause  a  dog  to  lose 
his — or  its — or  hers,  and  a  harmless  man  to 
lose  his." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  trod  on  the  poor  little  doggie," 
Archie  remarked,  "but  it  got  in  the  way.  As 
for  the  man,  he  lost  his  temper  owing  to  fright, 
not  to  me.  Had  nothing  to  be  nervous  about, 
either.      He's   the   other  type — the  type  that 

ill-treats  animals  and — er " 

"  Possesses  a  wonderful  way  with  women — 
yes,   I   saw  that!      Your  deduction  is  again 
based   on   a   close  ob- 
servance of  his  features, 
I  suppose?  " 

"  I  didn't  observe  his 
features , ' '  Archie  loftily 
replied.  "Actions 
speak  louder  than 
words." 

"  I  only  ask,"  I  said, 
as  we  crowded  out  of 
the  lift,  "  because  I 
thought  you  might 
have  recognised  him, 
after  scanning  his  de- 
portment and  watching 
his  features  so  closely 
at  the  show.  That 
harmless  gentleman 
was  the  fearless 
Dimitri,  minus  the 
fierce  moustache." 


THE    ONLY     DIFFERENCE. 

"Mrs.  Bliss  soon  got  all  her  daughters  off  her 
hands,  I  see." 

"Yes,  and  now  Mr.  Bliss  is  keeping  all  the 
husbands  on  their  feet." 


The  visitor,  who 
carried  his  fifty  years 
lightly — or,  at  least,  he 
thought  so — found  that 
he  knew  no  one  on  the 
old  cricket  ground. 
One  of  the  players 
addressed  him  as  he 
sat  in  front  of  the 
pavilion. 

"  Have  you  ever  been 
on  this  ground  before, 
sir?" 

"  Oh,  bless  me,  yes  ! 
I  played  in  the  eleven 
for  years,  and  took  a 
thousand  wickets  for 
this  club." 

**Eeally,  sir?  I 
suppose  that  was  in 
the  days  of  fast  underhand  bowling." 


It  was  his  first  acquaintance  with  mountain 
scenery,  this  fortnight  in  Wales,  and  one  fact 
struck  him  forcibly. 

"  I  think  it  so  wonderful,"  he  said,  "  that 
wherever  you  see  a  lot  of  mountains  the 
smallest  are  always  in  front." 


HOW     UNREASONABLE! 


Doctor:    It  is  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you  that  your  husband  cannot  last  twenty-four  nours. 
Wife:   Dear  me!     And  I've  got  enough  medicine  to  last  five  days! 


NO     HARM     IN    ASKING* 

'Oh,  Mr.  Knutt,-  have  vou  got  anv  bits  of  bread  in  your  pockets?     Mv  little  girl  wants  to  feed 
the  ducks."  .       e.  .  j        i  .  & 
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THE  ROOF  GARDEN. 
You  ought  to  see  my  j^arden,  my  s:arden  on  the  roof, 
From  all  the  tide  of  traffic  and  stuffy  streets  aloof. 
Larsre  pots  of  Sfay  geraniums  are  standing  all  about ; 
One  fell  and  stunned  a  policeman,  but  that  was  his 
look-out. 

I  slung  a  cosy  hammock  between  the  chimney  stacks, 
Not  noticing  the  brickwork  was  honeycombed  with 

cracks ; 
Aunt  Jane,  for  a  siesta,  reposed  in  it  one  day: 
She's    getting    rather    weighty  — the    chimney>pots 
gave  way. 

I  took  up  Uncle  Thomas  to  note  the  garden's  charm. 
He  much   admired  the  prospect,  and  said:    "What 
peace!     How  calm  I  " 


Just  after  Peary  returned  from  the  Horth 
Pole,  a  lesson  on  the  subject  was  being  given  to 
the  whole  school.  A  tiny  voice  was  heard 
from  the  kindergarten  side — 

"  If  you  please,  did  people  always  know  where 
the  North  Pole  was?" 

*'  Yes,  Douglas." 

"  Then  how  could  anyone  discover  it  ?  " 


The  same  little  boy,  on  being  told  that 
hunters  were  guided  in  discriminating  between 
wholesome  fruits  and  poisonous  by  observing 
what  their  elephants  selected,  asked — 

"Do  elephants  know  what  is  good  for 
elephants,  or  what  is  good  for  people  ?  " 


INCONSISTENCY. 


Mrs.  'Awkins  (discussiug  lady  in  foreground) :  'Ipocrite,  I  calls  'er.  Last  month  sbe  ^ot  into 
trouble  for  sendin'  her  pore  little 'gal  to  school  dirty,  and  nah  she's  gone  an'  took  a  job  as  forewoman 
in  a  soap  factory  ! 


Then,   stepping  quickly   backward,    to  get  a   better 

view. 
He  vanished    through    the    skylight— a    silly   thing 

to  do. 

The  water  from    my  garden  has   trickled  through 

the  slates, 
And    brought    down    bits    of    ceiling- a    thing    the 

landlord  hates. 
There  may  be  little  drawbacks,  but  still  IVe  given 

proof 

Of   certain  mild  excitement  in  the   garden  on  the 

roof. 

Ji.  n,  Itoherts. 


A  VERY  estimable  ^^oung  widow  is  the  mother 
of  a  small  boy  who  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 

"I  am  afraid,"  a  friend  remarked  one  day, 
"  that  you  are  not  firm  enough  with  him." 

"On  the  contrary,"  the  mother  replied,  "I 
sometimes  fear  that^^I  am  much  too  harsh." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say,"  the  mother 
hastened  to  explain,  "that  I  have  really 
punished  him,  but  I  have  talked  to  him  a 
great  deal." 

"  And  what  have  you  said  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  said  '  Kichard  1  Bichard ! ' 
and  other  severe  things." 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    GEORGE. 
By  Humphrey  furcell. 

It  is  a  libel  to  assert  that  the  working 
classes  have  but  one  dream  of  bli^s.^  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  a  libel  to  maintain  that  charladies 
— daily  helps,  domestic  assistants,  or  whatever 
it  is  most  politic  to  term  them  nowadays — 
have  no  thoughts  above  beer. 

I  can  imagine  the  scorn  of  the  inestimable 
Mrs.  Pegg  if  such  a  suggestion  were  to  come 
to  her  ears. 

**Beer  I  "  she  would  say.  "  Keep  it,  ma'am. 
I  don't  want  beer,  not  at  this 
time  o'  day.  A  cup  of  tea, 
if  you're  making  it  for  your- 
self, but  not  unless.  And 
that  reminds  me  :  our  George 
'as  taken  the  pledge.  It's 
what  I've  been  urging  on  'im 
these  five  years,  and  '  now 
that  young  lidy  of  his  'as 
persuaded  'im  to  do  it.  'E's 
a  good  lad,  is  George.    Did  I 

tell  you " 

No,  Mrs.  Fegg  does  not 
thirst  for  the  frothing  tank- 
ard  or  the  amber-clear 
tumbler.  Her  taste  in  luxury 
is  more  delicate,  more  femi- 
nine.   "  George "  she  will 

begin.     "  George  was  telling 

me "      And   for   twenty 

minutes  you  may  wait  in 
vain  for  her  to  pause  to  take 
breath. 

Six  months  of  her  minis- 
trations made  us  feel  quite 
intimate  with  her  son.  We 
had  yet  to  meet  him,  but  his 
philosophy,  his  ambitions, 
and  even  his  love  affairs 
were  an  open  book  to  us. 

"  He's  a  good-'earted  lad," 
Mrs.  Pegg  asserted  one 
morning,  as  she  washed  and 
my  wife  wiped,  "I  was 
telling  you  about  the  young 
lidy  'e  took  up  with,  wasn't 
I  ?  Ethel  'er  nime  is.  Well, 
she  lost  'er  situation.  Be- 
tween you  and  I,  ma'am,  it's 
not  much  of  a  surprise  to 
me,  wotever  George  says,  for 
she's  got  notions  far  above 
'er  station,  and  the  way  she 
dresses  would  be  more  suited 
to  a  duchess  than  a  counter- 
mand. 

"  'Owsomever,  she  got  the  sack,  and  next 
morning  in  goes  George,  as  bold  as  brass,  to 
the  manager  of  the  shop  'e  works  in,  and  tells 
'im  'e  knows  a  young  lidy  what's  just  the  girl 
^or  the  bacon  coun^.er,  and  would  take  the 
place  of  the  'ussy  tliey  'ad  there  what  was 
walking  out  with  the  assistant  fi  om  the  shop 
across  the  way. 

'*  Well,  she  got  the  job,  and  now  there's  no 


'oldi ag  George.  'Me  and  the  manager,'  'e 
says,  '  is  going  to  make  things  hum.  You  see 
if  we  don't.'  And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised, 
ma'am,  if  they  did."  ' 

At  this  point  the  summer  holidays  intervened, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  we  had  further 
news  of  George.  On  our  return  my  wife  was 
careful  to  lose  no  time  in  inquiring  about  him. 
Her  courage  fails  her  when  she  ventures  to 
think  of  what  might  happen  if  Mrs.  Pegg 
should  take  ofTence. 

Mrs.  Pegg  smiled  wryly  at  her  question. 


BADLY    EXritESSED. 


Lady  Constanck  (making  preparations  for  the  servants'  ball):  I  slinl: 
Av;int  you  to  ijjive  me  the  first  waltz  to-niiiht,  .Tames. 

Ja:^ies:  A'^erv  p;"ood,  m'  la<iy,  and  afterwards  I  |>resooni  we  nay  dance 
with  who  we  like? 


*'  George  is  going  strong,"  she  asserted. 
"  A  bit  too  strong,  in  fact,  ma'am.  I  told  you 
about  'im  getting  Ethel  a  job  in  the  shop, 
didn't  I?  Well,  Ethel  turned  out  all  right, 
though  I  must  say  I  was  surprised.  But  what 
do  you  think  she  asked  'im  the  next  week? 
To  get  the  manager  to  give  her  father  a  job,  if 
you  pleas5 1  Seems  'er  father  had  been  ill,  and 
doing  nothing  for  six  months,  without  prospects. 
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*'  George  did  it,  though.  He's  that  sort  of 
lad.  and  'e  talked  the  manager  round,  and  'er 
dad  got  started  in  the  packing- room,  and  it 
seems  as  though  'e's  going  to  give  satisfaction. 
I  'ope  'e  does,  for  George's  sake. 

"  But  now,  ma'am,  you'll  never  believe  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  next.  No  sooner  does 
ehe  get  'er  dad  comfortable  than  she  starts  at 
'im  about  'er  brother  I  I  told  'im  it's  out  of 
all  reason  to  expect  the  manager  to  turn  the 
business  into  a  family  gathering.  But  George 
is  that  pig-'eaded  'e  won't  listen  to  advice,  and 
this  very  morning  'e's  going  to  see  the  nianager 
again." 

To  follow  George's  adventures  was  quite  like 


"  That  manager  was  a  fine  kind  of  employ  el*, 
too,  I  can  tell  youl  Just  called  George  into 
'is  office,  'e  did,  and  says :  '  Pegg,  there's  a 
week's  money,'  'e  says.  '  Don't  take  it  to 
'eart,  my  lad,  but  it's  got  to  be.' 

" '  I  don't  understand,'  says  George,  quite 
taken  aback,  'im  and  the  manager  being  so 
friendly  like. 

"'Don't  you?'  says  the  manager.  'Well, 
me  and  Ethel's  fixed  it  up  to  get  married, 
and  you  can  easy  see  it'll  be  better  for  you 
to  leave.' 

"  And  as  for  'er "  continued  Mrs.  Pegg. 

"  Well,  as  I  told  George,  'e's  well  rid  of  'er — 
and  'er  family  1  " 


TAKING    NO 


Stable   Boy    (to  hirer  of  horse)  :    Five  shillin's  deposit,  please. 

Spoutsman:   -What  for?      - 

Boy  :    Oh,  we've  lost  several  'orses  like  that  before  I 


reading  a  serial  story,  sind  it  was  most  annoying 
that  a  touch  of  'flu  should  delay  the  next  in- 
stalment. Three  weeks  passed  before  we  could 
learn  how  George's  fiancee's  brother  fared. 

Mrs,  Pegg's  narrative  was  noticeably  less 
enthusiastic  when  she  resumed. 

**  The  brother  got  taken  on,"  she  said,  "but 
I'm  sorry  for  the  shop  with  that  lot  in  it.  It's 
my  opinion  it'll  go  down,  and  that  fast. 

"  George  'as  left,  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?,  Yes, 
ma'am,  'e  started  with  the  butcher  last 
Monday,  and  'e's  getting  into  it  nicely.  It's 
a  change,  of  course,  but  it's  a  'ealthy  life,  and 
Jit  suits  'im. 


Master  Tommy  was  an  intelligent  youngster, 
and  one  day  overheard  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  "spirit"  seances,  which  aroused  his 
curiosity. 

Later  in  the  week  his  uncle  came  to  stay  a 
■\vhile. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Toper,"  said  Tommy,  "when 
you  go  to  the  next  seance,  will  you  take  me 
with  you?  " 

"  Seance  ?  "  exclaimed*  uncle.  "  Why,  bless 
you,  I'm  not  a  bit  interested  in  such  nonsense." 

"  That's  strange,"  answered  his  nephew, 
"  because  only  yesterday  I  heard  mamma  say 
you  were  extremely  fond  of  spirits." 
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Hudson's  Soap 


ROUGHT  up  in  the  sweet  at- 
mosphere of  cleanliness  from 
girlhood,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  to-day  are  faithful  to  the 
good  old  traditions  of  yester- 
day, and  keep  their  homes  fresh 
and  clean  with  Hudson's  Soap. 
The  familiar  packet  revives  tender  memories  of 
happy  days  in  the  old  home,  when  the  delicious 
perfume  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers  that  Granny 
loved  floated  in  from  the  cottage  garden  and 
mingled  with  the  pure,  fresh  odour  of  cleanliness 
in  the  spotless  kitchen.  Merry  little  feet  ran  to 
the  shop  for  Hudson's  Soap,  just  as  they  do 
to-day  in  town  and  country. 


i 


Hudson's  Soap  has  always  been  associated  with 
c/ean,  happy  homes.  It  still  remains  unequalled 
for  making  linen  as  fresh  as  the  sea  breezes,  for 
all  home  cleaning,  for  washing-up  after  m^als. 

IN    PACKETS    EVERYWHERE, 

R.  S.  HUDSON  LIMITED. 
Liverpool.  West  Bromwich  and  London 
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THERE»S  MANY  A  SLIP. 
Hy  tTnnies  Garland, 

It  was  in  the  balmy  month  of  June  that  the 
Vicar  held  his  garden-party  last  year.  I  am 
^sure  of  the  month,  because  I  was  laid  up  with  a 
chill  through  failure  to  wear  my  overcoat  on 
that  occasion. 

I  also  afterwards  recollected  the  Vicar 
beckoning  me  to  a  remote  comer  of  his  kitchen- 
garden  and  showing  me  with  pride  the  porker 
as  it  gulped  its  evening  meal.  But  I  certainly 
do  not  remember  having  purchased  for  half-a- 
crown  a  raffle  ticket  that  subsequently  made 
me  proprietor  of  the  animal.  My  surprise  was 
therefore  genuine  enough  when  a  boy  pushed 
his  way  through  my  garden  gate  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  note  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  Vicar,  and  closely  followed 
by  a  grunting  mass  that 
I  quite  failed  to  recog- 
nise as  the  little  white 
pig  whose  earlier 
acquaintance  I  had 
made,  and  which,  I  was 
now  informed,  was  my 
property. 

The  boy  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to 
the  parish  room,  where 
a  social  gathering  was 
in  progress,  and  would 
not  consent  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  pig 
until  I  could  find  a 
suitable  shelter  for  it. 

"Yer  needn't  be 
afraid,  sir,"  he  assured 
me;  "this  'ere  pig's  as 
'armless  as  a  kitten" — 
and,  to  complete  the 
simile,  added — **an' 
follers  yer  about  like  a 
dorg." 

Its  vicarage  training, 
no  doubt,  accounted  for 
the  docile  habits  the 
hog  possessed,  for,  while 
it  absolutely  refused 
to  be  driven,  it  appeared 
most  anxious  to  follow 
one  anywhere.  So 
while  I  made  a  hurried 
inspection  of  the  out- 
buildings attached  to 
my  domicile,  the  pig  was  close  at  my  heels; 
and  so  intelligent  an  interest  did  it  take  in 
the  survey,  that  it  grunted  its  dissatisfaction 
at  every  hole  and  corner  we  inspected.  It 
was  perfectly  right,  too.  I  had  nothing  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  animal  of  such 
proportions,  so  at  last  I  decided  to  slip 
round  and  ask  if  Goldstone  would  allow  me 
the  use  of  one  of  his  spare  sheds  for  the 
housing  of  my  prize.  The  pig,  of  course, 
followed  me  to  the  gate,  and  was  much  dis- 
mayed when  I  refused  to  allow  it  to  accompany 
me  down  the  street.  I  left  it  standing  on  its 
hind  legs,  with  its  forefeet  dangling  over  the 
top  of  the  gate,  and  a  look  of  mute  appeal  in 
its  eyes.  "   ^'" '      '  -  ■       •      - 


THE     FANCY. 


William  (referring 
Scotch  terrifr.     Wliat', 
Jahgk  :    Thank  'ee — 


It  was  now  growing  dusk,  and  Georgina — who 
had  been  occupied  all  the  afternoon  in  writing 
letters  to  our  relatives  and  friends  respectively — 
having  come  to  the  end  of  her  task,  sallied  forth 
to  deposit  her  epistles  in  the  pillar-box  just 
across  the  road.  At  least,  that  was  her  in- 
tention ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  hastily 
flung  them  on  the  garden  path,  gave  a  wild 
shriek,  and  bolted  back  to  the  house.  You  see, 
she  had  encountered  the  pig  as  it  surveyed  the 
close  of  a  winter's  day  from  over  the  garden 
gate,  and,  not  being  aware  of  its  business,  nor 
even  sure  of  its  material  existence,  was  taking 
no  risks.  .. 

The  pig  was  either  tired  of  awaiting  my  return, 
or  showed  its  good  taste  by  desiring  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  my  wife.  Whichever  the 
reason,  it  followed  her  up  the  garden  path,  and 
was  just  in  time  to 
poke  its  snout  through 
the  ,  front  door  before 
she  could  shut  it  out. 
Georgina's  second 
shriek  was  completely 
outclassed  by  the  pig's 
effort  .when  the  door 
jammed  its  nose ;  but 
l)eyond  that  nothing 
happened,  to  bar  its 
progress  to  the  draw- 
ing -  room,  where  I 
found  it  sitting  on  the 
hearthrug  and  signify- 
ing its  approval  of  the 
cheerful  fire  by  a  suc- 
cession of  contented 
grunts. 

Georgina  had  been 
joined  by  the  maid, 
who  was  perched  on 
the  plant  stool,  holding 
her  skirts  tightly  round 
her  ankles,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a. 
statue  designed  by 
Bateman.  Her  rhis- 
tress  occupied  a  rq.ore 
dignified  position  on 
the  piano,  from  which 
point  of  vantage  she 
had  been  pelting  the 
intruder  with  whatever 
ornaments  she  could 
reach,  while  in  her  hand 
she  brandished  my  dear  old  fiddle,  presumably 
as  a  weapon  of  defence  should  the  pig  attempt 
to  storm  her  stronghold. 

But  apparently  the  pig  found  life  very  satis- 
factory on  the  hearthrug,  for  I  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  persuading  it  to  follow  me  into  the 
kitchen,  where  we  were  compelled  to  house  it 
for  the  night,  notwithstanding  the  indignant 
protests  of  Emily.  In  passing,  I  might  mention 
that  Emily  was  so  unreasonably  perturbed  as 
to  clear  off  home  without  warning,  leaving 
Georgina  to  cook  the  Sunday  dinner ;  but  that 
is  merely  a  side  issue,  and  nothing  to  do  witli 
this  story. 

I'm  afraid  I've  upset  my  neighbour  Gold- 
stone.     You    see,   when    I    liurried    round    to 


to  dogs) :    Yus,  mine  be  a 
)  yours,  «Tnrge? 
■just  another  pint. 
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TItt'  Eno  Syinbal 
of  Happiness . 


FOR  maintaining  the  balance 
of  health  under  trying 
conditions,  Eno  has  been 
acknowledged  indispensable  for 
the  last  half  century  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  By  perfectly 
natural  means  it  purifies  and 
invigorates  the  entire  system 
and  imparts  that  state  of  good 
health  which  is  essential  to 
success  and  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life. 


EN 

FRUIT  SALT 

/'rice  3/-  ^er  bottle  {F.  A .  T.A,). 


Get   this    bottle 

from  your  Chemist 

TO-DAY. 


The  words  "FRUIT  SALT  "  are  our 
J-egistered  Trade  Mark,  and  have  been 
Known  for  half-a-century  to  mean  the 
preparation  of  J.  C.  ENO,  LTD.,  and 
"o  oth^r.  It  is  often  referred  to 
shortly  as  ENO. 

KNOWN  AND  SOLD 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
POR       HALF  -  A  -  CliNTURV 

Prepared  only  by 

J-  C-  KNO,  LTD.."Fruit  Salt"  Works, 

London,  S.K. 
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consult  him  about  the  housing  of  the  pig, 
I  rather  overlooked  his  national  prejudice, 
and,  in  spite  of  my  apologies,  he  is  still 
distant. 

I  therefore  resolved  to  erect  proper  quarters 
for  my  new  possession,  and  selected  the  back 
garden  as  a  suitable  site.  That  is  how  I 
spent  Sunday  morning,  being  anxious  to  rid 
the  house  of  one  who  was  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  my  wife.  I  soon  became  enthusi- 
astic, and  was  just  nailing  on  the  roof,  when 
the  Vicar  looked  in.  I  expected  a  lecture  on 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  but  received  an 
apology  instead. 

**My  dear  sir,"  he  began,  as  he  gazed  up- 
wards towards  my  perch,  "  I  hardly  know  how 
to  express  my  sorrow  for  the  annoyance  to 
which  you  have  been  subjected." 

"Pray  don't   mention   it,  Vicar,"  I  replied. 


DRAWING  IT  OUT. 

A  SOCIABLE  old  body,  finding  herself  in  a 
railway  carriage  with  a  grumpy  old  gentleman, 
broke  the  unwritten  British  rule  and  addressed 
a  remark  to  her  fellow-passenger.  "  The  days 
are  drawing  out  nicely,  ain't  they  ?  "  she  said. 

The  old  gentleman  put  down  his  paper  and 
addressed  her  thus:  **  What  do  you  mean 
precisely,  madam,  by  *The  days  are  drawing 
out  nicely  '  ?  If  you  wish  to  imply  that  twilight 
ends  forty-four  minutes  later  than  on  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  previous  month,  I 
would  point  out  that  that  is  an  extremely 
well-known  phenomenon  which  has  been 
occurring  for  countless  ages,  and  is  attributable 
to  causes  ovQr  which  neither  of  us  has  the 
slightest  control.  If  in  the  course  of  your 
future  observations  you  should  notice  at  this 
season  of    the  year  that  the  days,  to  borrow 


OF    COUKSE, 


Nkw  Curate  (callrng  on  aged  parishioner)  :    And  what  were  you  when  vou  started  life? 
Agkj)    Parishioner:    Quite  a  boy,  sir,  quite  a  boy! 


"As  yet  my  wife  is  unused  to  his  ways,  but 
she'll  soon  become  as  attached,  to  the  dear 
creature  as  I  am  myself.  By  the  way,  what 
do  you  call  him  ?  " 

**  Joey,"he  answered  sadly,  as  though  speaking 
of  a  departed  friend.  "  I  really  don't  know  how 
the  stupid  mistake  arose,  and  if  Widow  Banks 
hadn't  showed  me  her  ticTcet'this  morning  after 
Service,  I  would  not  believe  that  I  could  have 
made  such " 

"Why,  what  are  yo^  talking  about?"  I 
asked  in  surprise.  / 

"But  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  looked  up  your  counterfoil,  and  find  it  to  be 
No.  153,  while  hers  is  163,  and  that  unquestion- 
ably was  the  winning  number.  I  do  trust  you 
have  not  been  seriously " 

But  I  slid  from  the  roof,  quite  overwhelmed. 


your  own  phraseology  for  a  moment,  begin  to 
draw  in  nicely,  that  would  indeed  be  a  matter 
for  remark,  and  one  calculated  to  cause 
profound  astonishment  in  astronomical  circles  ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  your  remark 
appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  superfluous." 

Then  the  old  lady  glanced  nervously  at  the 
conimunication  cord,  and  the  grumpy  old  man 
resumed  his  paper. 


Miss  Gusher:  This  year  the  trees  seem  to 
have  come  out, so  much  earlier.     How  do  yon 
account  for  it,  Mr.  Bright  ? 
;.    Mr.  Bright:   Daylight  saving. 
■'  /Miss  Gusher  :   Of  course.     How  silly  of  me 
not  to  have  thought  of  that  I 
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MISS  GINA  PALERME, 
the  famous  and  beautiful  French  Actress, 
who  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  real 
pearls  in  the  world,  writes:  "Your  pearls 
are  wonderful.  Side  by  side  with  my  own,  I 
hardly  know  which  are  which." 


Cko 

ARE  WORN 
BY      THE 

LEADERS 

OF 

SOCIETY. 


w 
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E  have  published  letters  from  the  principal  artistes  and  other 
clients,  giving  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of  Giro  Pearls. 

HE  principal  newspapers  have  acknowledged  the  merits  of 
Giro  Pearls  in  their  editorial  columns. 

\Y7E  have  repeatedly  shown  that  experts  cannot  tell  them  from 
real  pearls  except  under  a  close  microscopic  test. 

'T'HERE  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  Giro  Pearls  can  be  worn 
by  anyone  without  fear  of  detection  that  they  are  not  real, 

|T  is  more  than  likely  if  a  lady  lost  a  500-guinea  necklet  of 
real   pearls,    and   replaced   it   wath   Giros,  that   her  friends 
would  congratulate  her  on  having  found  her  real  necklet. 

/^AN  anything  better  exist  than  a  pearl  that  we  have  proved 
deceives  experts  ?     We  say  *'  No  "  ;  not  even  if  it  be  real. 


T 


HESE  facts  should  convince  the  most  sceptical  person  that 
Giro  Pearls  are  unique  in  value — unique  in  price. 

OUR  UNIQUE   OFFER. 

upon  receipt  of  £1  :  1  :  0  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet  of  Giro  Pearls, 
sixteen  inches  long  (Gold  Clasp,  2s.  6d.  extra),  longer  lengths  at  proportionate  rates, 
or  a  Ritig,  Brooch,  Ear-rings,  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Giro  Pearls. 

Put  them  beside  any  real  pearls  or  any  other  artificial  pearls,  and  if  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  real  or  superior  to  the  other  artificial  pearls,  no  matter  what  their 
price  may  be,  we  will  refund  your  money,  if  you  return  them  to  us  within  seven  days. 

Provincial  customers  may  send  their  orders  by  the  post,  and  will  receive  the  same 
attention  as  if  they  called  upon  us  personally.  Our  interesting  Booklet  No  lo  will 
give  you  details  of  our  productions. 

CIRO  PEARLS,  LTD.  (Dept.  10),  39,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.l  (Piccadilly  end). 

WE  HAVE  NO  SHOP.         Our  showrooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank. 
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A    COMPROMISE. 

*'  No,"  said  Smith.  "  I  want  it  pink,  and 
she  wants  it  green." 

We  were  travelling  up  to  Town  by  the  9.5 
— always  the  same  little  party  in  the  last 
third  smoker.  We  took  rather  an  interest  in 
Smith,  .who  was  a  newly -married  man.  To 
those  of  ns  who  had  been  wed  for  some  tims 
the  spectacle  of  a  ''  yoiing'un  "  being  gradually 
broken  in  to  matrimony  always  afforded  con- 
siderable entertainment. 

**  We're  repapering  our  drawing-room," 
said  Smith,  lighting  his  pipe,  "and the  question 
is,  what  colour  is  it  to  be  ?  I'm  very  keen  on 
pink,  but  the  missus  says  it  must  be  green." 

There  seemed  no  way  out. 

Daily  we  inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  the 


His  breaking-in  is  getting  on  rapidly.  He 
will  soon  be  qualified  to  join  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs. 


*'  Well,  Master  Jackson,"  said  a  country 
clergyman  walking  homeward,  after  service, 
with  an  industrious  labourer,  *'  Sunday  must 
be  a  blessed  day  of  rest  for  you,  who  work 
so  hard  all  the  week.  And  you  make  a  good 
use  of  the  day,  for  you  are  always  to  be 
seen  at  church."  "  Ay,  sir,"  replied  Jackson, 
"it  is  indeed  a  blessed  day.  I  works  hard 
enough  all  the  week,  and  then  I  comes  to 
church  o'  Sundays,  and  sets  me  down,  and 
lays  my  legs  up,  and  thinJcs  o'  nothing .'^ 


W  HCo-?>. 


NO    ANNOUNCE M  KN T. 


Irate  Fatiikii  (having  chastised  sou):    And  don't  let  me  hear  of  your  being 
The   Son  :   I  did-didn't  let  vou  hear  of  it  thh  time  I 


naughty  agair 


green  -  pink  controversy,  until  one 
morning  he  appeared  on  the  platform  wreathed 
in  smiles  and  contentment. 

"Hullo!"  I  said.  "Settled  the  great 
question?  " 

"  Yes,  rather,"  he  replied.  "  My  dear  fellow, 
we  talked  it  over  at  great  length  last  night, 
and  it's  all  fixed  up  now.  I'm  a  great  believer 
in  thoroughly  discussing  a  matter  like  this, 
and  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Much 
better  than  going  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  gate. 
Yes,  it's  all  settled  now.". 

"Good,"    I    said.      "Now,   how   have   you' 
settled  it?" 

"  We've  compromised,  old  man,"  he  replied — 
**  compromised  on  green,'' 


In  the  days  of  the  old  Monday  and  Saturday 
Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall  confusion 
sometimes  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  hall  below  was  the  home  of  the  Moore  and 
Burgess  or  Christy  Minstrels.  The  possibility 
of  getting  into  the  wrong  hall  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  metal  discs  were  given  for  the 
shilling  admissions.  On  one  occasion  a  bucolic- 
looking  man  was  observed  to  be  very  restless 
during  the  first  movement  of  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata — played  by  Madame  Schumann  and 
Joachim — with  which  the  Popular  Concert 
opened.  When  it  was  over,  he  turned  round 
indignantly  to  the  man  beside  him  (the  writer 
of  this)  and  said— 

"  Well,  I  can't  see  anything  funny  in  that  1 " 
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"Involves  the  total  abolition  of  that 
terrible  scale  practising  and  five- 
finger  exercising."— PFes/mmsfer  Gazette 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 
musicians    highly    recommend    and 
use  this  System.      No  apparatus 
or     specially     written    score. 

The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 


of  the  piano.        '         y<^^  „,     f  "r^/'J  ? 

^S^^v^  Illustrated  Book, 

12,000         :>J^^^  "Light on  Pianoforte 

Successful       s'*^]^^^^  Playing." 

Pupils.       ^v*".i;^^~  This  book  explains  fully 

how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
fee    I    charge.      The   lessons  are 
v"^^!^  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 

yi(^  of  all  grades  of  proticiency. 

Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  and  post  free. 
V,  Macdonalcl  Smilh,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Urotn  Brain  to  leiiboard 

Macdonald   Smith's  System   of 
Pianoforte    Playing^. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 

If  you  must  wear  an  Elastic  Stock- 
ing, do  not  buy  Stock  Sizes,  but 
be  careful  to  get  a  good  fit ;  "a 
badly  fitting  one,  or  one  made  of 
unsuitable  material,  is  not  only 
no  good,  it  is  positively  harmful," 
There  is  uothmg  which  will  com- 
pare with,  or  be  so  beneficial  as, 
a  good-fitting  light  Elastic  Stock- 
ing.  ;  VARIX,"  all  abcut  Elastic 
Stockings,  how  to  wear,  clean, 
and  ivepair  them,  post  free, 

Special  Department  for  Ladies. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
38,  Oxford  Street,  W.l 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made,  raising  agent, 

BORWIGK'S 

BAKING  POWDER' 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way. 

One  teaspoonful  is  equal  in  effect  to  two  tea- 
Kironttfuls  of  most  other  raising  agents. 
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A    DEMOBILISED    AIRMAN'S    UNCOMFORTABLE 
EXPERIENCE. 

By  Edwin  H.  Gomes. 

How  long  ago  it  seemed  since  he  was  an 
airman  at  the  Front,  doing  his  share  in  the 
Great  War !  Now  he  was  demobiHsed,  and 
had  settled  down  in  his'  old  home,  and  was 
helping  his  father  on  his  large  farm,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  shortage  of  workers. 
What  an  exciting  life  he  had  led  in  those  old 
war  days  I  He  had  "  downed  "  several  German 
machines,  and  was  quite  at  home  in  his  aero- 
plane. "Looping 
the  loop,"  flying  ^ 

straight  up  in  a 
perpendicular  line, 
or  doing  the  "  fall- 
ing leaf,"  all  used 
to  be  child's  play  to 
him. 

It  was  a  long, 
long  time  sinco  he 
had  felt  that 
nauseous  sick  feeling 
which  so  many  air- 
men experience 
when  they  first  fly, 
and  yet,  though 
seated  in  a  comfort- 
able, well-padded 
chair  in  a  well- 
furnished  room,  he 
was  going  through 
exactly  the  same 
uncomfortable  sen- 
sations that  he  had 
gone  through  years 
ago,  and  which  he 
thought  were  quite 
forgotten. 

Once  again  he 
seemed  seated  in  a 
gliding  machine, 
with  unlimited  space 
all  round  him.  He 
had  been  gradually 
ascending  for  some 
time,  but  now  he 
seemed  to  be  de- 
scending. He  saw 
dimly,  far,  far  below 
him,  the  distant 
earth.  A  suffocat- 
ing sensation — how 
well  he  remembered 
experiencing  the 
feeling    in   the   old 

days  I — seemed  to  hinder  his  breathing,  and  a 
hammer  pulse  beat  in  his  temples,  throbbingly 
and  painfully.  Presently  his  machine  steadied 
itself  and  went  straight  forward  on  the 
level.  He  seemed  to  float  easily  now, 
and  his  limbs  lost  their  stiffness.  He 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  filled  his 
suffocated  lungs  with  sweet  and  refreshing 
air. 

Clearer  and  clearer  grew  the  land  beneath 
him.  He  could  discern  the  trees,  and  a 
wide   stretch   of  green  fields,   through   which 


a  sluggish  river  flowed.  His  soul  felt  calm 
and  contented.  Gone  was  the  suffocating 
sick  feeling,  gone  the  throbbing  in  his 
head.  He  felt  happy,  and  his  machine  flew 
smoothly  along,  as  a  bird  on  outstretched 
wings  sweeps  serenely  along  without  any 
effort. 

Suddenly  his  pleasure  ended.  He  felt  a 
jarring  shock  !  What  had  happened  ?  His 
limbs  felt  once  more  numb  and  lifeless.  Some- 
thing crashed  through  his  brain,  and  he  seemed 
sinking,  sinking  in  deep  waters,  gasping  for 
breath  I     Loud  voices  seemed  to  be  shouting 


JUST     LUCK. 

Lady  :   If  3'ou  have  been  looking  for  work  for  vears,  how  is  it  you  never  found  any  ? 
Beggar:    Luck,  mum,  just  luck. 

in  his   ears,  and   he    clung  wildly  with  both 
hands  to  something  near. 

"  It's  all  over,"  he  heard  a  kindly  voice  sRy. 
*'  Lean  forward,  and  take  that  glass  of  water 
and  swill  out  your  mouth.  .  .  How  do  you 
feel  ?  .  .  Yes,  it  was  a  big  and  obstinate  grinder, 
with  long  bent  roots,  and  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  it  out.  Do  you  feel  sick  after  the 
gas  ?  Take  it  easj'.  Rest  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  next  room.  I  must  ring  the  bell  for  the 
next  patient ;  I  have  kept  him  waiting  several 
minutes.     Good  morning  I  " 
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Lilac  Cottage, 

ASHIXaFIELD. 

My  Dear  Joan, 

I  shall  be  delighted  fco  see  you  as  soon  as 
you  can  come,  and  so,  I'm  sure,  will  the  babies. 
Michael  is  quite  a  man  and  looks  much 
more  than  four ;  and  your  namesake,  Joan, 
is  quite  nice,  though  still  rather  inarticulate. 
Jack  hasn't  seen  her  yet ;  she  was  born  after 
he  went  to  Mesopotamia,  but  he  is  coming 
home  soon,  and  I  hope  he'll  approve  of  his 
daughter.  Both  the  kiddies  have  such  glorious 
hair,  really  golden,  and  a  mass  of  .curls.  1 
want  them  both  to  have  a  good  start  in  every 
way,  so  I  have  used  nothing  but  stallax  as  a 
shampoo  for  them  ever  since  they  were  born. 
I  discovered  it  myself  quite  a  long  time  ago, 
and  now  I  always  keep  a  supply  in  the  house 
for  the  three  of  us.  Of  course  their  skins 
are  still  in  that  exquisite  peach-like  state 
which  turns  us  grown-ups  green  with  envy, 
and  they  need  nothing  to  preserve  it  except 
washing  with  soap  and  water.  One  has  to  be 
so  careful  about  a  nursery  soap,  doesn't  one  ? 
Nurse  recommended  me  pilenta  as  the  most 
neutral  and  non-irritating  one  ;  I  used  it  once 
by  chance — and  I've  used  it  ever  since.  But 
mere  soap  and  water  don't  seem  to  suffice  to 
keep  the  grown-up  skin  in  condition.  I  asked 
the  doctor  once,  for  fun,  why  the  babies  had 
such  lovely  complexions  while  my  own  was 
always  rough  and  red.  He  said  it  was  because 
Nature  was  always  invisibly  peeling  off  their 
old  outer  skin  and  exposing  a  fresh  layer, 
whereas,  as  one  grew^  older,  one  lost  the  power 
of  shedding  one's  skin  so  quickly,  and  the 
outer  layer  grew  coarse  and  rough.  But  he 
also  told  me  that  a  perfectly  harmless  substance 
known  as  mercolized  wax  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  natural  process  ;  and,  by  using 
it  ^  regularly,  one  could  keep  a  fresh,  soft 
skin  until  one  was  eighty  or  thereabouts.  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  trying  it, 
so  I  ordered  some  mercolized  wax  from  my 
chemist.  I  have  been  using  it  for  a  month 
now,  and  I  don't  think  you  would  recognise 
my  new  complexion  as  the  rather  indifferent 
one  you  knew%  I  have  also  discovered  that 
a  little  colour  is  becoming  to  me — but  at  first 
I  was  rather  puzzled  how  to  produce  it,  as  I 
am  rather  pale,  and  I  didn't  want  to  scandalise 
the  infants  by  appearing  with  two  flaming 
roses  on  my  cheeks  and  laying  myself  open 
to  embarrassing  questions.  How^ever,  I 
compromised  by  obtaining  a  discreet  little 
box  of  powdered  coUiandum.  A  trifle,  rubbed 
in  with  my  finger,  gives  me  a  tiny  natural- 
looking  flush  which  makes  my  eyes  look  nice 
and  bright,  besides  being  healthy-looking. 


I've  discovered  a  marvellous  way  of  wavin<'- 
one's  hair  without  tongs.  So  that  if  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara,  or  at  the  South 
Pole,  or  at  any  other  inconvenient  place 
where  tong-heating  appliances  are  not 
available,  if  you  only  have  a  bottle  of 
silmerim  you  can  laugh  at  Fate.  There  !  it's 
out !  AVell,  all  you've  got  to  do  with 
sihnerine  is  to  damp  the  part  of  your  hair 
that  w^ants  waving,  overnight,  and  await 
results.  For  the  little  short  bits  at  the  side, 
it  is  as  well  to  damp  them  with  silmerine 
and  do  them  up  in  a  curler.  This  won't  be 
necessary  more  than  once  in  ten  days,  I 
should  think,  for  the  effects  of  silmerine  last 
for  some  time.  For  the  main  part  of  your 
hair,  comb  it  as  you  do  wdien  you  dress  it, 
slightly  damp  the  parts  where  you  want  a 
wave,  and  put  in  slides.  Then  fluff  the  hair 
up  between  the  slides,  so  as  to  make  the  ridge 
deeper.  In  the  morning,  when  you  take  out 
the  slides,  you  will  find  nice  kinks  where  they 
have  been.  You  will  find  that  if  you  get 
the  silmerine  habit,  w^hen  the  first  obstinacy 
of  the  hair  has  been  overcome,  it  will  not  f)e 
necessary  to  use  silmerine  except  at  rare 
intervals.  Your  hair  will  develop  a  tendency 
to  wave  naturally.  You  will  need  a  little 
patience,  though,  and  you  must  really  coax 
your  hair  into  the  way  it  should  go. 

I  do  hope  you  will  bring  that  charming 
Miss  Sydenham  with  you — she  has  such 
beautiful  eyes,  or,  rather,  such  wonderful  long 
curling  lashes  that  she  fascinates  one.  I  do 
hope  the  babies  will  have  nice  eyelashes.  I 
rub  a  little  mennaline  on  them  every  night, 
as  that  improves  them  wonderfully  and  is 
quite  harmless. 

Do  you  remember  asking  me  if  I  knew  of 
any  way  of  curing  blackheads  ?  I  didn't  at 
the  time,  but  I  hear  that  absolutely  the  best 
remedy  for  them  is  to  bathe  them  with  a  lotion 
of  stijmoh  Stymol  can  be  obtained  from  the 
chemist,  and  a  small  quantity  dissolved  in  a 
wineglassfulof  warm  water  will  besufficient  for 
one  application.  The  blackheads  can  be  quite 
easily  removed  with  a  towel  after  this  treatment. 
It  is  very  refreshing  to  bathe  one's  face,  when  it 
is  hot  and  greasy,  in  this  nice  sparkling  lotion. 

Well,  I've  chatted  enough  !  I  do  hope  I 
shall  see  you  again  soon,  and  I'm  longing  to 
hear  your  opinion  of  the  babes— and  the 
babes'  opinion  of  you  ! 

Of  course,  I  haven't  any  maids,  and  nurse 

and  I  are  doing  everything,  but  nothing  can 

depress  me  now  this  hateful  war— -no,  that 

hateful  war— is  over,  and  I  know  Jack  is  safe. 

Yours  ever, 

MAYIS. 
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MOONLIGHT    FLITTING. 
We'll   go   no    more    a-flitting    by    the    light   of    the 

moon; 
December's  rent  oppre.ssive  appears  a  joke  in  Jun^> 
Moon  ,  flights   have  lost  their  savour,    no   landlord 

now  to  fear. 
Should  ours  surprise  us  flitting,  he'd  push  the  cart, 

or  cheer. 

Last  time  we  stole  away,  Love,  by  the  light  of  the 

moon, 
Patrols    and    horse   policemen    and    one    demobbed 

dragoon 
Would    ascertain    the    dwelling    from     which    we 

wheeled  our  gear, 
And,  galloping  to  buy  it,  forestall  the  auctioneer. 

On  bench  and  bridges,  sleeping  *neath   the  light  of 

the  moon, 
Dusty,  exhausted  house-hunters  choired  in  noiseles5 

tune— 
**0  sheltered  nest,   abandoned  for  nights   exposed 

and  drear  I  " 
Gaily  we  started  flitting,  but  fluttered  back  in  fear. 

To  stop  our  landlord  flitting  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  .      ' 

Now  house  repairs  insistent,  that  must  be 'seen  to 
soon. 

Protected  rents  exceeding  appal  that  profiteer. 

His   house    we  are   patrolling ;    we   dare  not  trust 

him.  Dear. 

B.  A,  ClaThe, 


There  was  a  certain  bishop  in  France  wtio 
was  a  saint  and  yet  had  a  good  deal  of  wit. 
A  lady  went  to  consult  him  whether  she  might 
wear  rouge.  She  had  questioned  several 
directeurs.  but  some  were  so  severe,  and  some 
so  relaxed,  that  she  could  not  satisfy  her 
conscience,  and  therefore  was  come  to  Mon- 
seigneur  to  decide  for  her,  and  would  rest  by 
his  sentence.  "  I  see,  madam,"  said  the  good 
prelate,  "what  the  case  is.  Some  of  your 
advisers  forbid  rouge  totally  ;  others  will  permit 
you  to  wear  as  much  as  you  please.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  love  a  medium  in  all  things, 
and  therefore  I  permit  you  to  wear  rouge  on 
one  cheek  only." 


Old  Mrs.  Lorimer  had  invited  a  gentleman 
to  dinner.  He  had  accepted,  with  the  reserva- 
tion "  If  I  am  spared."  *'  Well,  well,"  said  she 
philosophically,  "  if  you're  dead,  I'll  not  expect 
you." 


A  CERTAIN  rich  laird  in  Fife,  whose  weekly 
contribution  to  the  church  collection  never 
exceeded  one  penny,  one  day,  by  mistake, 
dropped  into  the  plate  at  the  door  a  five- 
shilling  piece,  but,  discovering  his  error  before 
he  was  seated  in  his  pew,  hurried  back,  and 
was  about  to  replace  the  dollar  by  his  customary 
penny,  when  the  elder  in  attendance  cried  out : 
"  Stop,  laird  I    Ye  may  put  in  what  ye  like,  but 


ye  maun  take  naething  outf^  The  laird, 
finding  his  explanations  went  for  nothing,  at 
last  said:  "Aweel,  I  suppose  I'll  get  credit 
for  it  in  heaven."  "  Na,  na,  laird,"  said  the 
elder,  "  ye'll  only  get  credit  for  the  penny,'* 


The  parents  of  little  Tommy  were  struggling 
nobly  to  induce  the  youngster  to  repeat  the 
letter  "  A."  Now,  Tommy  steadfastly  refused 
to  pronounce  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and,  after  many  vain  efibrts,  the  father  retired 
from  the  fight  discouraged.  Mother,  however, 
continued,  and  took  the  little  one  on  her  lap 
and  pleaded  with  him  very  earnestly. 


HARD    LINES 

"  Looks  a  bit  blue.     Wot's  wron^  wiv  'ini  ?  " 
''  Poor  bloke  I    No  wonder  !    Got  to  go  back  to  work 
— 'is  strike's  settled  !  " 

'*  Tbmmy,  why  won't  you  learn  to  say  *  A  '  *?  " 
she  asked. 

*'  Because,  mother,"  explained  Tommy,  "  just 
as  soon  as  I  say  'A,'  Daddy  will  want  me  to 
say  '  B.' ',' 


A  Board  School  representative  manager  met 
a  small  child  in  a  very  nondescript  attire. 
^' Well,  my  little  boy?" 
"  I  am  not  a  little  bov." 
'^  A  little  girl,  eh?"  ^     , 
"  No,  sir." 

'*  Then  what  are  you  ?  " 
"  Please,  sir,  I  am  a  mixed  junior." 
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THE     FATAL    HAIR-CUT. 
The  poet  sat  down  in  his  chair  to  pen 
An  ode  to  the  verdant  Springf. 
His  muse  was  active,  he  felt  all  rigrht. 
And  thought  he  could  turn  out  something:  bright, 
Which  a  guinea,  at  least,  would  bring. 

But  his  wife  came  in  and  said  to  him:  '*What 

Are  you  trying  to  do,  old  thing?" 

•*My  dear,"  he  said,  "Tm  proposing  now 

To  bind  more  laurels  upon  my  brow— 

I'm  writing  an  ode  to  Spring." 

"Well,  talking  of  brows,"  said  his  better  half, 
•♦  Your  hair  far  too  long  has  grown. 
You  know  that  we  dine  with  the  Smiths  to-night. 
Arid  you  can't  go  there  looking  such  a  fright, 
So  run  out  and  get  it  mown." 


"  Ah,  monsieur,"  said  he  to  the  Englishman, 
"  you  say  to  me  qnickly  '  Look  out  I '  when  all 
ze  time  you  mean  *  Look  in  ! '  " 


The  parishioners  understood  that  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy  existed  between  the  dig- 
nified vicar  and  his  energetic  young  curate  in 
an  Essex  town,  but  they  never  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  material  benefits  came  from 
the  vicarage. 

On  one  occasion  the  vicar  had  just  returned 
from  his  month's  vacation,  and  was  making  a 
round  of  the  district.  At  a  cottage  door  he 
came  across  a  recent  addition  to  his  flock 
lying  contentedly  in  the  arms  of  its  fond 
mother.  After  inquiring  the  baby's  name,  he 
said — 


THE    EPICURE. 


Bobby  (who  has   beeu  told  that  porridge  is   good  for   him) :    When  I  grow  up,  I'll  have   something 
that's  not  good  for  me  at  every  meal. 


But  when  the  barber  had  done  his  worst. 

The  poet  exclaimed  :   "  Oh,  blow ! 

I  can't  write  odes  with  a  shaven  head, 

And  the  Summer  will  come,  and  the  Spring  be  dead, 

Before  it  has  time  to  growl" 


**I  sincerely  hope  the  little  fellow  has  been 
baptised." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  tactful  mother,  "I 
should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that — 
you  being  away — but  your  young  man  came 
round  and  did  what  he  could." 


OUR    DIFFICULT    LANGUAGE. 

An  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  were 
travelling  by  a  North-bound  express,  and  in 
order  to  admire  the  scenery  the  latter  was 
looking  out  of  the  open  window. 

Knowing  they  were  approaching  a  tunnel, 
the  Englishman  cried  "Look  out  I"  and  in- 
stantly the  Frenchman  popped  his  head  far 
out  of  the  window,  with  the  result  that  his  hat 
crashed  against  the  tunnel  wall  and  was  lost. 
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Father  (to  only  child,  who  has  been  cor- 
rectively denied  pudding,  which,  however,  has 
been  fully  distributed  on  the  grand  old  *'  bread- 
winner -  must  -  be  -  supported  "  principle) : 
Remember,  Bobbie,  this  hurts  me  more  than 
it  does  you. 

Bobbie  :  Then  why  didn't  you  give  some  of 
my  share  to  mother  ? 


THE 
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Have  a  world-wide  reputation.    They  are  made  from  fine  quality 
Virginia  Tobacco  and  sold  in  two  strengths— Mild  and  Medium. 
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CHILDREN  GO  QUICKLY 
AND  SOUNDLY  TO  SLEEP 


WRIGHT'S 

Coal  Tar 

SOAP. 


It's  wonderfully  soothing 
and  refreshing  and  never 
irritates  the  most  sensi- 
tive skin. 
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THE   NECKLACE.      • 
By  R.   G.   Mathews. 


"  Jill  ga'.'^e  a  little  cry,  and  I  turned  to  see  a  smail  A'Miite'  scrap,  way  down  the  long  white  road." 


A    FRIEND    AT    COURT 

By   DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The   Brother  of  Daphne''' 
Illustrated    by    Norah    Schlegel 


IF  I  am  to  drive,"  said  Jonah,  "  1  won't 
be  responsible  for  doing  it  in  a  minute 
under  two  hours."  He  looked  down 
at  Nobby,  who,  with  a  section  of  one  of  my 
shoe-trees  in  his  mouth,  was  importuning 
him  to  play  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
thrusting  the  bauble  against  the  calf  of  his 
leg.  "  My  good  dog,  if  you  expect  me  to 
interrupt  an  agreeable  breakfast  to  join  you 
in  the  one-sided  game  of  which  you  never 
tire,  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Gro  and  worry  your  owner." 

With  a  reproachful  look,  the  terrier  took 
his  advice  and,  trotting  across  to  the  side- 
board, laid  his  toy  at  my  feet  and  looked  up 
expectantly.    I  hardened  my  heart. 
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"It  is  not  my  practice,"  said  I,  "to 
gambol  upon  an  empty  stomach.    Try  Jill." 

Slowly  the  brown  eyes  sank  from  mine 
to  the  bottom  button  of  my  waistcoat.  As 
I  moved  to  my  place,  plate  in  hand,  he 
gave  a  protesting  bark,  which  was  answered 
by  a  fox-terrier  from  the  box-seat  of  a 
passing  van.  In  a  flash  Nobby  was  upon, 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  hurling  defiance 
at  the  intruder. 

"  Is  he  coming  with  us  ?  "  said  DapKne. 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't.  We  can 
leave  him  at  Hillingdon  while  we're  at 
Church.  By  the  way,  what  time  does  the 
balloon  go  up  ?  " 

"  The  marriage,"  said  Jonah,  "  is  to  be 
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solemnised  at  two  o'clock.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  it'll  take  us  two  hours  to  get 
there.  If  we  start  at  eleven,  that'll  give  us 
an  hour  to  brush  one  another,  lunch  and 
rehearse  the  series  of  genial  banalities  with 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  wedding-guests  to 
insult  one  another's  intelligence." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Jill,  "  I  heard  the 
telephone." 

I  called  upon  Nobby  to  suspend  his  fury, 
and  we  all  listened.  Sure  enough,  a  long 
spasm  of  ringing  came  simultaneously  from 
the  library  and  the  lobby  in  the  back 
hall. 

''  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  I,  "if 
that  was  the  Club,  to  tell  me  I've  drawn  a 
runner  in  the  three-pound  sweep."  And, 
with  that,  I  left  my  kidneys  and  repaired  to 
the  library. 

''  Can  I  speak  to  Major  Pleydell  ?  "  said 
a  voice. 

"  Who  is  it,  please  1  " 

"  The  Waddell  Institute  speaking." 

"  Oh,  yes.    Will  you  hold  the  Hue  ?  " 

I  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  shouted 
for  Berry.  There  was  no  reply.  In  some 
annoyance  I  ascended  the  first  flight  and 
shouted  again.  From  behind  a  closed  door 
his  voice  answered  me.  It  was  with  a 
malicious  pleasure  that  I  located  its 
origin.  .  .   . 

A  moment  later  I  opened  the  bathroom 
door. 

From  the  depths  of  a  luxurious  bath 
Berry  regarded  me. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  You  come  in. 
Don't  take  any  notice  of  me.  And  don't 
shut  the  door,  or  the  servants  won't  be 
able  to  see  in." 

"  You  are  wanted,"  said  I,  "  upon  the 
telephone." 

"  How  interesting  !  "  said  Berry.  ''  I 
suppose  you  told  them  to  hold  on." 

"  I  did." 

He  sank  into  a  recumbent  position  and 
crossed  his  legs. 

"  What  a  marvellous  thing,"  he  said, 
'*  the  telephone  is.  There's  that  fool, 
Heaven  knows  how  many  miles  away,  sitting 
with  bis  ear  glued  to  a  piece  of  vulcanite, 
and  here  am  I  in  the  midst  of  an  exacting 
toilet — d'you  think  he'd  hear  me  if  I  were 
to  shout  ?  Or  would  you  rather  take  a 
message  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  I,  "  the  Waddell  Institute." 

The  savagery  with  which  my  brother-in- 
law  invested  a  very  ordinary  expletive  was 
quite  remarkable. 

"  Why,"  he  added,  sitting  upright,  "  can- 


not they  ring  up  at  a  lawful  hour  ?    Why 
must  they "         -  :;  >^  ^   J 

The  sentence  was  never  filfefed.  With 
the  rush  of  a  whirlwind,  Nobby  tore  into 
the  room.  His  delight  at  having  run  me 
to  earth  was  transformed  to  ecstasy  at 
encountering  unexpectedly  another  member 
of  the  household,  hitherto  missing  from  his 
tale,  and,  observing  that  the  latter 's  face 
was  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  so  less  inaccessible  than  usual,  the 
Sealyham  leapt  upon  the  rim  of  the  bath 
to  offer  the  lick  of  greeting  which  it  was  his 
practice  to  bestow. 
*  The  result  was  inevitable. 

Nobby  tried  to  save  himself  by  reaching 
for  Berry's  shoulder  with  his  f orepaws,  but 
at  the  critical  moment  his  buffer  flinched, 
the  paws  fell  short  of  their  objective,  and 
with  a  startled  grunt  the  terrier  fell  heavily 
into  the  bath,  his  desperate  claws  leaving 
two  long  abrasions  upon  his  victim's  ribs. 

The  scene  that  followed  baffles  description. 

Berry  began  to  roar  like  a  wounded  bull, 
while  a  bedraggled  Nobby  scrambled  and 
blew  and  slipped  and  scratched,  caring  not 
at  all  what  was  his  understanding,  so  long 
as  it  provided  a  foothold  and  kept  his  head 
above  water. 

"  He  thinks  I'm  a  straw  !  "  yelled  Berry. 
''  He's  catching  at  me.  Don't  stand  there 
like  a  half-baked  corner-boy.  Get  him 
(Mt  !  " 

But  I  was  helpless  with  laughter,  from 
which  I  only  recovered  in  time  to  rescue 
the  offender,  who,  with  the  bath  to  himself, 
was  swimming  sturdily  in  the  deep  water 
.  and  scrabbling  fruitlessly  on  the  porcelain, 
while  Berry,  in  a  bath-dressing-gown  and  a 
loud  voice,  identified  and  enumerated  the 
several  scratches  upon  his  person. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  I,  ''go  and 
answer  the  telephone." 

"  I  shall  die,"  said  Berry,  slipping  his  feet 
into  a  pair  of  pumps.  "  I  shall  get  pneumonia 
(bis)  and  die.  I  got  into  tliat  bath  in  the 
prime,  as  it  were,  the  very  heyday  of  life. 
And  now  ...  At  least,  I  shall  be  in  the 
fashion.  '  The  body  of  the  deceased  bore 
signs  of  extreme  physical  violence.'  Any 
more  for  the  crime  wave  ?  " 

I  wrapped  Nobby  in  my  brother-in-law's 
towel  and  followed  the  latter  downstairs. 

My  sister  was  standing  in  the  library's 
doorway. 

"  What  on  earth,"  she  demanded,  ''  has 
been  the  matter  ?  " 

I  held  up  my  hand. 

"  Ijisten." 
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Berry  was  speaking  upon  the  telephone. 

"  Is  that  the  Waddell  Institute  ?  I  am 
so  very  sorry — I  might  almost  say  distracted 
— that  you  should  have  been  kept  waiting. 
.  .  .  You  see,  I've  just  been  mauled.  .  .  .  No. 
Not  /  called/  mauled.  Emma,  ak,  u,  1  for 
leather — I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes,  isn't  it 
tawful  ?  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it  was  a 
bloodhound.  They  told  me  at  the  Dogs' 
Home  that  he'd  lost  his  scent  as  a  result 
of  the  air  raids,  but  last  night  the  char- 
voman  gave  him  a  sausage  I'd  left,  and.  he 
pulled  me  down  this  morning.  .  .  .  Yes. 
This  is  Major  Pleydell.  ...  Oh,  Walter 
Thomas  Dale  ?  Yes,  I  remember  perfectly. 
.  .  .  Received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  ? 
Splendid.  .  .  .  Can  be  admitted  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June  ?  Thanks  verv  much.  .  .  . 
What  ?  .  .  .Oh,  I  shall  pull  round.  Yes, 
.  thanks.  I  shall  just  get  the  wounds  plugged, 
and  .  .  .  Good-bye." 

We  heard  the  receiver  replaced. 

"  Hurray  !  "  cried  Daphne.  "  I  am  glad. 
That's  a  real  l(JUd  oi!  my  mind.  Write  and 
tell  them  this  morning,  will  you  ?  "  I 
looked  up  from  the  operation  of  drying 
Nobby  and  nodded.  *'  Poor  people,  they'll 
be  so  thankful.  And  now,  what  happened 
upstairs  ?  " 

"  Mixed  bathing,"  said  I.  "  Your  husband 
had  not  left  the  bath  when  Nobby  entered  it. 
Both  were  frightened,  but  neither  was  hurt." 

As  I  spoke,  Berry  emerged  from  the 
library  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

"  My  milk-white  skin,"  he  said,  *'  has 
been  defaced.  My  beautiful  trunk  has  been 
lacerated  as  with  jagged  nails.  You  know, 
I  tremble  for  that  dog's  soul.  It  mayn't 
be  his  fault,  but  it's  invariably  my  mis- 
fortune." He  turned  to  my  sister.  "  You 
heard  about  Walter  Thomas  ?  Good.  And 
now  I  shall  slip  on  some  iodine  and  under- 
clothes and  come  down  as  I  am." 

''  Jonah  says  we  must  leave  at  eleven," 
said  Daphne.  "  For  goodness'  sake,  don't 
be  late." 

"  My    wedding    garments    are    prepared 
and  but   await   my   entry.      The   sponge- 
-bag trousers  are  unrolled,  the  elastic-sided 
boots  untreed,  the  made-up  tie  dusted.     Of 
course,  we're  taking  Nobby  ?  " 

I  looked  up  from  my  charge,  who  was  by 
this  time  fairly  dry  and  as  full  of  beans  as 
an  egg  is  of  meat. 

"  Of  course." 
Of  course.    You  never  know.    I  might 
get  run  over.   That'd  give  him  an  opening." 
Here,"  said  I.  "  is  your  towel.    He's  all 
nght  now." 


Carefully  Berry  fingered  the  fabric. 

"He  was  wet,  wasn't  he  ? "  he  said. 
''  Yes.  I  suppose  I  can  dry  myself  on  the 
curtains.  I  wonder  which  of  us  he  would 
bite  if  I  were  to  assault  you."  He  hung  the 
towel  over  his  arm,  picked  up  the  terrier 
and  looked  into  his  eyes.  "  You  wicked 
scrap  !  Why,  he's  not  nearly  dry  yet." 
Nobby  licked  his  face.  "  Come  along  up 
with  uncle,  and  we'll  share  the  bath-mat." 

The  two  disappeared  up  the  staircase, 
wrangling  amicably  regarding  my  brother- 
in-law's  right  to  pull  the  terrier's  whiskers. 

"  You  won't  forget  to  write,  will  you  ?  " 
said  Daphne,  as  we  returned  to  the  dining- 
room. 

''M  promise,"  said  I.  "  You  shall  see  the 
letter." 

Trooper  Dale,  W.,  had  been  in  my 
squadron  in  the  field,  and  for  three  weeks 
he  had  taken  my  first  servant's  place. 
Incidentally  he  had  also  taken  two  pounds 
ten  shillings  in  notes,  which  I  frankly 
admit  I  had  no  business  to  have  left  in  my 
pocket.  Taxed  with  the  theft,  he  had  broken 
down  and  told  me  a  piteous  tale. 

A  delicate  wife  and  a  little  boy  with 
curvature  of  the  spine  needed  every  honest 
halfpenny  that  could  be  turned — and  more 
also.  Between  a  chauffeur's  wages  and  his 
Army  pay  there  was  fixed  a  great  gulf,  and 
— well,  it  was  hard  to  know  that  the  child 
was  suffering  for  want  of  nourishment. 

I  caused  inquiries  to  be  made.  A  con- 
venient aunt  investigated  the  case  and 
found  it  genuine.  Between  us  we  did  what 
we  could.  Then,  on  her  return  from  Egypt, 
my  sister  visited  the  family  and  reported 
that  they  would  be  most  thankful  if  the 
child  could  be  admitted  to  a  first-class  home. 
With  the  Waddell  Institute  Berry  had 
influence,  and  at  last  a  coveted  vacancy  had 
been  obtained.  .  .  . 

Before  we  left  for  Monk's  Honour,  I 
composed  a  suitable  letter  to  the  ex-trooper, 
telling  him  that  his  little  boy  could  soon 
be  received  into  an  institution,  from  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  thai)  he 
would  eventually  emerge  comparatively 
restored  to  health. 

il:  sjc  ^  ^  Hs 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  And  we  were  glad 
of  it,  for  at  two  o'clock  my  Cousin  Madrigal 
was  to  be  married  from  the  old  house 
where  she  was  born,  and  in  the  old  church 
in  which  she  was  baptised.  A  special  train 
was  being  run  from  London,  but  Monk's 
Honour  lay  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
station,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  supply 
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of  cars  and  carriages  would  prove  equal 
to  the  demand.  Therefore  we  had  decided 
to  go  down  by  road.  With  my  uncle's 
land  marched  the  well-timbered  acres  of 
Hillingdon,  where  the  Tanyons  lived,  and 
they  had  very  kindly  invited  us  to  luncheon, 
so  that  we  should  not  descend  untimely 
upon  a  simmering  household.  In  their 
keeping  we  proposed  to  leave  Nobby  and 
the  car.  The  house  was  only  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  church  and  as  many  again 
from  Madrigal's  home,  so  that  once  we  had 
reached  the  village,  we  should  need  no 
conveyance  until  the  time  came  for  us  to 
return  to  Town. 

For  a  wonder,  we  were  all  on  time,  and 
it  was  barely  eleven  o'clock  when  Jonah 
let  in  the  clutch  and  the  Rolls  began  to 
move.  Daphne  sat  in  front,  and  Jill  between 
Berry  and  me  on  the  back  seat.  The  girls 
wore  dust-cloaks  to  save  their  finery,  and 
two  large  bandboxes  concealed  their  respec- 
tive hats.  Berry,  Jonah,  and  I  wore  light 
overcoats  above  our  morning-dress,  and 
three  tall  hats,  ironed  to  perfection,  each 
in  his  stiff  white  hat-box,  jostled  one  another 
on  the  mat  at  our  feet.  A  smaller  box 
by  their  side  contained  three  blooming 
gardenias. 

Once  clear  of  London,  Jonah  gave  the 
Rolls  her  head,  and  we  were  soon  floating 
through  the  midst  of  blowing  cherry  orchards 
and  fragrant  hop  gardens,  which  of  the 
great  sun  were  quick  with  radiance. 

The  deeper  we  plunged  into  the  country- 
side, the  richer  this  became.  Here  was  a. 
treasure  of  woodland,  and  there  a  wealth  of 
pasture  :  grey  lichened  walls  hoarded  a 
precious  park,  keeping  the  timid  deer  in 
generous  custody  :  a  silver  stream  stole 
between  smiling  hayfields,  crept  shadowed 
and  cool  under  the  dusty  road  and,  beyond, 
braided  a  spreading  cloth  of  golden  butter- 
cups, that  glowed  with  a  soft  brilliancy, 
such  as  no  handicraft  on  earth  could  coax 
from  the  hard  heart  of  costly  metal. 

Presently  w^e  left  the  main  road  to  sail 
up  %  curling  hill,  and  over  and  down  past  a 
fair  steading  into  a  friendly  valley,  where 
the  cattle  stood  drowsy  under  the  shelter 
of  giant  chestnut  trees,  and  luxuriant 
hawthorns  in  full  blossom  filled  all  the 
neighbouring  air  with  timely  sweetness. 
At  the  bidding  of  an  aged  finger-post,  Jonah 
turned  to  the  left,  and  a  moment  later  the 
car  was  scudding  up  a  leafy  lane,  high- 
banked,  narrow,  and  soon  so  screened  and 
arched  with  foliage  that  in  a  little  we  were 
being    swept   through    a    veritable    tunnei. 


seemingly  driven  through  the  living  green. 
More  than  once  the  lane  changed  direction, 
but  the  tunnel  held  :  the  ground  was  rising, 
but  we  sailed  on,  the  steady  purr  of  the 
engine  swelling  into  a  low  snarl  as  we 
swung  to  right  and  left  between  the  cool 
green  walls.  .  .  . 

As  we  slid  through  Marvel,  the  clock  of 
the  old  grey  church  showed  us  that  it  was 
five-and-twenty  to  one.  We  were  in  good 
time,  for  now*  but  a  short  seven  miles  lay 
between  us  and  the  village  which  we  sought. 

Jonah  settled  himself  in  his  seat  and 
prepared  to  cover  the  last  lap  at  an  easier 
pace.  ... 

Before  we  had  realised  what  was  happen- 
ing, it  was  all  over. 

The  road  whicli  we  were  using  ran  at 
right  angles  into  a  better-class  way  by  the 
side  of  an  old  oast-house.  Here,  for  Monk's 
Honour,  we  must  turn  to  the  left.  Jonah, 
prince  of  drivers,  slov/ed  for  the  turn  and 
sour.ded  his  horn  carefully,  for  ours  was 
the  lesser  road.  As  we  rounded  the  corner, 
there  was  a  deafening  roar,  a  cry,  a  violent 
shock,  a  splintering  crash,  the  Rolls 
quivered  like  a  ship  that  has  struck,  and  a 
great  green  touring  car  tore  past  and  was 
gone  in  a  cloud  and  a  flurry  of  dust  before 
we  had  come  to  rest  with  our  near  fore- 
wheel  eighteen  inches  up  the  near-side  bank. 

Dazedly  I  watched  a  little  white  dog 
with  a  black  patch  take  a  flying  leap  into 
the  road,  stumble,  pick  himself  up,  and 
hurl  himself  in  the  wake  of  the  monster, 
barking  furiously.  Then  the  whirling  dust 
swallowed  him  up,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

"LF8057,"  said  Daphne.  "  LF  8057. 
Write  it  down,  somebody.  Quick.  LF  8057." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Jonah.  "  I  got  it 
too.    LF8057." 

In  silence  I  dragged  a  pencil  out  of  my 
})ocket  and  with  trembling  fingers  wrote 
down  the  precious  figures  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope. 

"  Anybody  hurt  ?  "  continued  Jonah, 
screwing  himself  round  to  look  at  the  back 
seat. 

"  We're  all  right,"  said  I.  "  But  it  was  a 
close  call." 

"  The  brute  !  "  cried  Jill  passionately. 
"  The  beastly  stinking — — " 

Berry  spoke  between  his  clenched  teeth 
in  a  voice  shaken  with  choler. 

"  We'll  have  that  blistered  swine  if  we 
have  to  drag  hell  for  him.  For  all  he  knows, 
the  car's  overturned  and  on  fire,  and  we're 
pinned  under  it.  It's  German.  Pure  full- 
blooded  German.     It's  the  most  verminous 
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thing  I've  ever  dreamed  of.    It\s Burn 

it !     Words  fail  me." 

He  rose  and  got  out  of  the  car.  I  followed 
him  and  helped  Jill  to  alight.  She  was  a 
little  pale,  and,  when  she  saw  the  havoc 
on  the  off  side,  her  eyes  began  to  fill  with 
tears. 

I  put  my  arm  about  her. 

"  Don't  worry,  darling.  It  looks  worse 
than  it  is.  And  we'll  have  that  merchant's 
blood.    We've  got  his  number." 

Daphne  came  up  to  comfort  her,  and 
Jonah,  after, a  cursory  glance  at  the  damage, 
limped  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
sat  down  on  the  bank,  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"  What  was  he  doing  ?  "  said  Berry,  his 
face  still  a  dark  red. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  Shouldn't  like  to  say.  Maybe  seventy. 
Maybe  more.  But  it  was  a  frightful  pace." 
I  pointed  along  the  road  to  left  and  right. 
"  See  how  it  curves.  And  we're  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bend.  To  clear  us  at  that  pace, 
he'd  've  had  to  go  over  himself." 

"  How  can  we  hit  him  best  ?  " 

"  All  round.  We  can  summon  him  under 
the  Motor  Car  Acts  and  bring  a  civil 
action  for  damages.  He  ought  to  go  down 
heavily." 

"  No  escape  ?  " 

''  I  should  say  we've  got  him  cold." 

Berry  heaved  a  long  sigh  and  clapped 
me  on  the  back. 

"  I  feel  better  already,"  he  said. 

Before  doing  anything  else,  Jonah  and  I 
subjected  the  Rolls  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion. 

Both  wings  and  the  running-board  on 
the  off-side  had  been  ripped  off,  and  the  front 
axle  was  bent  by  the  side  of  the  steering- 
pin.  The  off  fore-wheel  had  apparently  been 
struck  on  the  tyre,  and  the  fact  that  neither 
of  the  fore-wheels  had  collapsed  spoke 
volumes  for  their  sturdy  construction.  The 
shock,  however,  had  put  the  steering-gear 
out  of  action.  So  far  as  we  could  tell,  that 
was  the  extent  of  the  damage.  Whether 
any  further  injuries  would  later  appear,  it 
was  impossible  to  say. 

,  I  crossed  to  the  girls  and  Berry,  who  were 
seated  disconsolate  upon  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  Heavily  I  made 
my  report. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  I  con- 
cluded. "  I  must  leg  it  to  Marvel  and  see  if 
I  can  raise  a  couple  of  mechanics,  some 
tools,  and  a  car.  I  can  drive  back  with 
them,  and  then  we  can  leave  them  here 
and  all  go  on  in  the  hireling  to  Hillingdon. 


We  shan't  get  any  lunch,  but  we'll  be  in 
time  for  the  wedding,  with  luck.  By  the 
time  we  get  back  from  Monk's  Honour,  if 
the  fellows  know  their  job,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  Rolls  to  Marvel  under  her 
own  power.  From  there  she'll  have  to  come 
up  to  Town  by  rail.  And  we  can  go  back 
by  the  special,  whenever  it  leaves." 

As  I  finished  speaking,  Jill  gave  a  little 
cry,  and  I  turned  to  see  a  small  white  scrap, 
way  down  the  long  white  road,  plodding 
wearily  in  our  direction.  It  was  our  Champion. 
As  he  came  nearer,  it  was  obvious  that  he 
was  much  exhausted.  More  than  once  he 
stumbled,  and  a  red  tongue  lolled  from  his 
gaping  jaws  ;  but  his  little  tail  was  up,  and, 
as  he  toiled  gamely  towards  us,  he  wagged 
it  to  and  fro  by  way  of  greeting.  Of  one 
accord  we  welcomed  him  with  a  cheer. 
Obviously  gratified  by  our  appreciation,  . 
Nobby  smiled  an  unmistakable  smile  and, 
wagging  his  tale  more  vigorously  than  before, 
quickened  his  flagging  steps.  A  moment 
later  he  thrust  a  dusty  nose  against  my 
extended  hand  and,  bowing  his  tousled  head 
sideways  by  way  of  homage,  rolled  over  on 
his  back  and  lay  panting  in  the  shade  at 
my  feet. 

"  Good  little  chap,"  said  I,  stroking  his 
heaving  flank.  "  It  didn't  take  you  long  to 
get  a  move  on." 

"  You  darling  !  "  said  Jill,  stooping  to 
caress  him.  "  The  way  you  went  after  that 
car  was  just  heroic." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Berry,  '*  that  if  I  were 

to  suggest  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 

he  couldn't  catch  it,  and  that  it  was  nothing 

more  than  a  brilliant  display  of  eye-wash, 

.  I  should  be  abused." 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  cried  Daphne  and 
Jill  in  a  breath.   "  What  a  beastly  shame  !  " 

"  I  said  so,"  said  Berry.  "  Now,  if  I'd 
got  out  and  chased  it,  you'd  have  had  me 
certified." 

"  I  agree,"  I  retorted.  "  And  if  you  were 
to  offer  to  walk  to  Marvel  instead  of  me, 
I  should  have  you  watched." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"  The  shock  was  severe,  but  I'm  not  as  bad 
as  that.  How  soon  d'you  think  you'll  be 
back  ?  " 

I  turned  to  my  sister. 

"  I'm  banking  on  being  able  to  get  a  car. 
But  there  mayn't  be  one.  So,  if  you  can  get 
a  lift,  don't  wait."  I  pointed  to  Nobby. 
''  He'll  want  to  come  with  me,  so  hang  on 
to  him.  And  if  you  could  find  some  water  " 
— I  glanced  at  the  oast-house — "  I  think 
he'd  be  glad  of  it." 
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''  All  right,  dear.  Take  it  as  easy  as  you 
can." 

A  moment  later  I  was  striding  along  the 
Marvel  road. 

By  the  time  I  had  covered  the  two  miles 
it  was  a  quarter  past  one,  and  I  was  un- 
pleasantly hot.  I  was  also  conscious  of  being 


others  came  out  of  the  oast-house  to  see 
what  was  making  the  noise.  When  they 
beheld  their  conveyance,  they  were  pro- 
foundly moved. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Daphne, 
''  that  this  is  the  best  you  could  do  ?  " 

I  nodded. 


"  'The  truth  is  that  your  recollection  of  the  whole  matter  is 
extremely  hazy,  isn't  it  ? '  " 


improperly  dressed  in  an  unusually  loose 
grey  overcoat,  tweed  cap,  striped  cashmere 
trousers  and  patent-leather  boots.  I  had 
taken  of!  my  morning  coat  and  waistcoat 
before  starting  to  walk,  but  the  heat  was 
awful,  and  my  stiff  white  shirt  and  collar 
were  wilting  visibly.  ... 

"I  was  fortunate  to  obtain  the  services  of 
two  mechanics,  but  I  must  confess  that  my 
face  fell  when  the  only  car  that  was  available 
proved  to  be  a  1908  Ford.  .  .  . 

As  we  drew  ud  at  the  fatal  corner,  the 


''  And  you'll  have  to  look  sharp  if  you 
w£^nt  to  be  there  before  the  service  is  oyer. 
One  cylinder's  missing." 

"  So's  the  skid-pan,"  said  Berry.  "  And 
Where's  the  back  seat  ?  I  beg  your  pardon— 
I'd  got  it  the  wrong  way  round.  It  is  facing 
that  way,  isn't  it  ?  Yes.  Oh,  but  what  a 
line  !  What  finish  !  You  know,  all  it  wants 
is  a  board  with  'Ancient  Lights'  on  the 
radiator,  and  somebody  to  close  its  doors 
one  day  in  every  year,  and  then,  whenever 
the  fowls  lay  in  it,  you  can  turn  them  out." 
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During  this  eulogy  Jonah  had  been  busy 
transferring  the  hat-boxes  from  the  Eolls, 
and  two  minutes  later  the  mechanics  had 
been  given  their  instructions,  and  we  were 
ready  to  start. 

I  took  the  wheel,  with  Jonah  sitting 
beside  me.    Daphne  and  Jill  sat  upon  the 


As  tenderly  as  I  could,  I  let  in  the  clutch. 
Instantly,  with  a  frightful  jerk,  the  car 
leapt  forward. 

As  it  did  so,  Berry  lost  his  balance  and, 
with  a  yell  of  apprehension,  fell  heavily 
into  the  welter  of  hat-  and  bandboxes,  the 
cardboard   of    which   gave   right   and   left. 


^\otJl  -^Ux.,  ^c^ 


'  You  know,'  he  said,  slowly  shaking  his  head,  '  you  know,  you  can't  be  well.' " 


back  seat,  and  Berry,  in  a  standing  position. 
Nobby,  the  hat-boxes,  and  the  buttonholes 
more  than  occupied  the  remaining  space. 

Right  behind  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Anything  but,"  said  Berry.  "  Still,  the 
door  that  will  shut  is  closed,  so  carry  on." 


Construing  his  involuntary  action  as  the 
demonstration  of  a  new  game.  Nobby 
immediately  leaped  barking  upon  him  and 
began  to  lick  his  face.  Daphne  and  Jill 
clung  to  one  another,  convulsed  witli 
merriment    and    emitting    such    tremulous 
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wails  of  laughter  as  the  function  of  breathing 
would  permit,  while,  with  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks,  Jonah  was  trying  to  bellow 
a  coherent  description  of  the  catastrophe 
into  my  ear.  iVnd  all  the  time  the  good  old 
car  ground  raving  along  the  road,  heaving 
herself  over  the  macadam  in  a  sickening 
series  of  lurches,  to  everyone  of  which  we 
found  ourselves  reluctantly  compelled  to 
conform.  .  .  . 

The  bride  was  ten  minutes  late,  and  we 
beat  her  by  a  short  head.  As  we  were 
ushered,  breathing  heavily,  into  our  places, 
there  was  a  tell-tale  stir  at  the  porch, 
uprose  the  strains  of  a  well-known  hymn, 
the  bridegroom  glanced  round  and  gave 
slightly  at  the  knees,  and  the  next  moment 
his  future  wife  had  entered  the  aisle. 

Furtively  I  felt  my  collar  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  my  face.  ...  It  was  with 
something  of  a  shock  that,  as  the  echoes 
of  the  "  Amen  "  died  away,  I  heard  a 
familiar  growl. 

Hastily  I  turned  in  my  seat  to  see  Nobby 
three  paces  away.  With  back  arched,  one 
fore-paw  raised,  and  his  white  teeth  bared, 
he  was  regarding  the  trousers  of  an  amateur 
sidesman,  who  had  set  a  foot  upon  the 
broken  string  which  trailed  from  his  collar, 
with  a  menacing  glare.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  I  had  bestowed  the  terrier 
under  lock  and  key  and  returned  to  the 
church.  Madrigal  was  signing  her  maiden 
name  for  the  last  time. 

*  *  *  ;|s  :ic 

Five  days  later  Berry  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  : — 

Mr.  Douglas  Bladder  of  The  Vines,  Swete 
Rowley,  has  handed  us  your  communication 
of  the  tweyity-third  inst. 

We  are  instructed  to  say  that,  while  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  number  is  LF  8057, 
Mr.  Bladder's  car  did  not  leave  the  garage 
upon  the  day  of  the  accident  in  which  you 
were  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  he  and 
his  chauffeur  were  engaged  in  overhauling  the 
engine. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  and  that,  unless  some  other  car 
was  bearifig  his  number,  which  you  will  agree 
is  improbable,  in  the  natural  confusion  of  the 
moment  the  letters  or  figures  or  both  upon  the 
offender's  number-plate  were  misread. 

Our  client  wishes  us  to  add  that,  while  the 
tone  of  your  letter  is  not  such  as  he  *is  accus- 
tomed to,  he  appreciates  that  it  was  written 
while  you  were  smartiyuj  under  a  sense  of  grave 


injury,  and  was  indeed  intended  for  somebody 
other  than  himself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bertheim  and  Growth. 

This  being  the  quarter  in  which  the 
wind  was  sitting,  we  made  our  dispositions 
accordingly. 

So  far  as  the  number  of  the  car  was  con- 
cerned. Daphne  and  Jonah  never  wavered, 
and  we  were  ciertain  about  its  colour  and 
style.  Moreover,  we  were  all  agreed  that, 
while  the  back  seat  was  empty,  there  were 
two  people  in  front,  and  that  the  one  who 
was  not  driving  was  wearing  a  chaufEeur's 
dress.  Finally,  the  village  of  Swete  Rowley 
lay  but  some  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  But  that  was  all. 
It  was,  of  course,  unthinkable  that  the 
offending  car  could  have  sustained  no 
damage,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  it 
would  have  nothing  more  serious  to  show 
than  a  dented  hub-cap  and  a  battered  wing  ; 
and,  while  hub-caps  can  be  changed  in  five 
minutes,  it  is  no  great  matter  to  straighten 
a  bent  wing,  and  any  traces  of  battery 
which  still  survive  can  be  unanswerably 
attributed  to  one  or  other  of  quite  a  variety 
of  innocent  mishaps. 

Inquiries  were  set  afoot,  and  the  moment 
we  learned  that  Mr.  Bladder  in  fact  possessed 
a  large  green  high-powered  touring  car, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  himself 
at  a  notorious  pace,  we  threw  down  the 
glove.  Solicitors  were  instructed,  counsel's 
opinion  was  taken,  an  information  was 
sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
within  one  week  of  the  date  of  his  solicitors' 
letter,  Mr.  Douglas  Bladder  had  become  the 
recipient  of  a  writ  for  four  hundred  pounds' 
damages  and  four  separate  summonses  • 
under  the  Motor  Car  Acts.  We  were  out  for 
blood. 

At  Marvel's  Police  Court  the  defendant 
appeared  by  his  solicitor,  who  asked  that 
the  hearing  of  the  summonses  might  be 
adjourned,  pending  the  action  in  the  High 
Court.    This  request  was  granted. 

Everything  possible  was  done  to  expedite 
matters,  and  by  great  good  fortune  the  case 
of  Pleydell  v.  Bladder  came  into  the  Special 
Jury  list  during  the  last  week  of  July. 
*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  about  the  High  Court  a  signal 
air  of  gravity  which  to  the  layman  is  most 
compelling.  The  majesty  of  the  Law  is  not 
apparent :  of  severity  there  is  but  a  sugges- 
tion :  something,  indeed,  of  dignity,  but 
less    than   a    visitor    will    expect    to    find  : 
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something  of  silence.  These  are  but  equerries, 
subordinate.  The  Lady  Paramount  is 
Consequence. 

Here  seem  to  dwell  those  things  that 
signify.  Here  lies  that  crucial  junction 
which  is  at  once  the  terminus  of  Cause,  and 
of  Effect  the  starting-point.  Here  are  wise 
analysts,  skilled  to  distil  its  meaning  from 
the  idle  word,  surgeons  whose  cunning 
probes  will  stir  its  motive  from  the  deed, 
never  so  thoughtless.  Whole  walls  of  law 
books,  ranged  very  orderly,  calf-bound, 
make  up  a  reverend  pharmacopceia,  where 
you  shall  find  precepts  of  iron,  smelted  from 
trespasses  and  old-time  bickerings,  whose 
long-dead  authors,  could  they  but  come  to 
life,  would  gape  and  stare  and  scratch  their 
humble  heads  to  find  their  modest  names 
become  so  notable. 

Pursed  lips,  brows  wrinkled  in  thought, 
and  restless  anxious  eyes  indorse  the  serious 
aspect  of  the  place.  The  very  bustle  of 
counsel,  the  scurry  of  clerks,  the  dash  of 
messengers,  proclaim  matters  of  moment 
to  be  afoot.  The  whispered  consultation, 
the  pregnant  nod,  the  nervous  litigant 
buttonholing  his  lawyer,  his  advisers  urging 
a  certain  course  upon  an  indignant  suitor, 
the  furtive  fellowship  of  witnesses,  the 
solemn  tipstaves,  the  ushers  commanding 
silence,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  Justice, 
charge  all  the  dusty  atmosphere  with  such 
importance  as  ties  up  the  ready  tongues  of 
chatterers,  ushers  the  jest  still-born,  and 
renders  the  very  self  of  Folly  wide-eyed  and 
breathless. 

Punctually  at  half-past  ten  his  lordship 
entered  the  Court,  returned  the  bows  of 
counsel,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Bench. 
With  a  sharp  jingle  the  usher  drew  the  green 
curtains  across  the  door  which  led  into  the 
Judges'  corridor,  descended  into  the  well 
of  the  Court,  and  looked  complacently  about 
him.  Two  or  three  cases  were  mentioned, 
the  jury  was  sworn,  and  the  Associate, 
after  inquiring  nonchalantly  whether  the 
King's  Counsel  were  prepared,  called  on  the 
case  of  Pleydell  against  Bladder,  and  sank 
back  in  his  seat  with  a  look  of  resignation. 

Daphne,  Jonah,  and  Jill  were  seated 
'  behind  the  junior  Bar,  while  Berry  and  I 
sat  one  upon  either  side  of  our  attorney  at 
the  solicitors'  table.  Upon  the  same  bench, 
a  little  further  along,  was  sitting  Mr.  Bladder, 
a  large  bland  gentleman,  with  an  air  of 
Sood-nature  which  in  the  circumstances 
was  rather  too  pronounced  to  be  natural, 
and  a  taste  in  dress  which  would  have  better 
^>ecome  a  younger  and  a  slenderer  man. 


Briefly  our  leader  opened  the  case.  There 
was  little  to  be  said,  and  he  was  on  his  feet 
for  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  in 
that  space  of  time  he  had  presented  to  the 
jury  so  vivid  a  word-picture  of  the  accident, 
and  had  dwelt  so  convincingly  upon  the 
facts  which  pointed  to  the  defendant's  guilt, 
that  it  was  actually  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  issue  of  the  action  was  any  longer  in 
doubt,  and  I  began  to  speculate  upon  the 
amount  of  damages  we  should  be  awarded. 
Such  is  the  art  of  pleading. 

A  plan  of  the  spot  at  which  the  collision 
had  taken  place  was  produced  and  officially 
accepted  by  the  defence.  Then  Jonah  was 
called.  He  gave  his  evidence  admirably, 
and  all  counsel's  endeavours  to  shake  his 
confidence  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
number-plate  were  of  no  avail.  Daphne 
followed  her  cousin.  She  was  a  little  nervous 
at  first,  and  the  Judge  requested  her  to 
raise  her  voice.  She  responded  gallantly, 
and  the  conviction  with  which  she  told  her 
story  in  corroboration  of  Jonah  produced  a 
noticeable  effect  upon  the  Court.  The  result 
of  her  cross-examination  was  in  our  favour. 
I  came  next.  Counsel  for  the  defence  made 
a  great  effort  to  pin  me  to  a  certain  estimate 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  offending  car  was 
moving,  but  I  scented  danger  and  refused 
to  be  tied  down. 

It  was  considered  unnecessary  and  not 
altogether  expedient  to  expose  our  artless 
Jill  to  the  mercies  of  our  opponent's  team, 
and,  when  I  stepped  down  from  the  box, 
my  brother-in-law's  name  was  at  once 
called  by  our  junior  counsel — 

"  Major  Pleydell." 

His  examination-in-chief  was  very  short. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he  made  an  excellent 
witness.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
defendant  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  appeal. .  . 

Perhaps  because  the  cross-examination  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  so  barren,  the 
leader  for  the  defence  rose  to  deal  with 
Berry  with  a  menacing  air.  He  was  a  "  silk," 
whose  obvious  confidence  in  his  ability  was 
shared  by  few.  Influence  rather  than  merit 
had,  I  was  told,  won  his  admission  to  the 
Inner  Bar,  and  the  supercilious  manner 
which  he  continually  observed  towards  the 
Bench  afforded  a  first-class  exhibition  of 
particularly  bad  form. 

"  This  mysterious  car,"  he  began,  "  that 
we've  all  heard  so  much  about — you  say 
it  was  green  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Berry. 

''  What  sort  of  green  ?  " 

"  A  bilious  green." 
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There  was  a  subdued  titter,  and  one  of 
the  jurymen  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
his  amusement.  The  frown  upon  counsel's 
face  deepened. 

"  Was  it  a  light  or  dark  green,  sir  ?  " 

"Light." 

"  Might  it  have  been  grey  ?  " 

"  It  might.  It  might  have  been  a  beautiful 
ruby  pink.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was  just 
green." 

A  second  titter,  more  pronounced  than 
before,  ran  round  the  Court,  and  counsel 
flushed  angrily. 

"  You  have  sworn  that  it  was  an  open 
car  ?  " 

*'  So  it  was." 

"  And  that  there  were  two  passengers  ?  " 

"  So  there  were." 

"  And  that  the  one  who  was  not  driving 
was  wearing  a  chaufieur's  uniform  ?  " 

"  So  he  was." 

''  Listen.  You  saw  its  colour,  you  noticed 
its  style,  you  swear  to  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  were  actually  able  to 
observe  how  one  of  them  was  clad.  How 
is  it  that  you  cannot  speak  to  its  number  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.    I  was  sitting " 

''  On  your  oath,  sir  1  " 

"  No,  on  the  back  seat."  There  was  more 
^han  a  ripple  of  laughter,  and  the  Judge 
shot  a  quick  glance  at  counsel  before  re- 
moving his  pince-nez  and  sitting  back  in  his 
chair.  "  The  heads  and  shoulders  of  Mrs. 
Pleydell  and  Captain  Mansel,  who  were 
seated  in  front,  obscured  my  view." 

"  Wasn't  it  because  the  car  was  travelling 
too  fast  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.    They  saw  it." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,"  was  the  retort. 

"  It  is  easy  to  be  rude,  Major  Pleydell." 

"  I'll  take  your  word  for  it." 

Counsel  appealed  to  the  Judge. 

'*  My  lord,  1  must  ask  your  lordship " 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  interfere,"  was  the 
cold  reply. 

Counsel  swallowed  before  proceeding.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  cannot  let  ill 
alone. 

"  The  truth  is,"  he  announced,  as  if  by 
way  of  conclusion,  "  that  your  recollection 
of  the  whole  matter  is  extremely  hazy, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Berry  regarded  him.  Then 
he  leaned  back  in  the  box  and  folded  his 
arms, 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  slowly  shaking  his 
head,  *'  you  know,  you  can't  be  well." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 


"  Never  mind  my  health,  sir,"  was  the 
heated  reply. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do,"  said  Berry.  "  If  you  were 
to  burst  or  anything,  I  should  be  all  upset, 
I  should." 

Again  the  Court,  which  was  now  packed, 
rocked  with  merriment.  The  tone  in  which 
counsel  put  his  next  question  reeked  of  the 
insolence  of  anger. 

"  You  consider  your  recollection  clear  ?  ": 

"  As  daylight.    Let  me  explain " 

Counsel  held  up  a  deprecatory  hand. 

"  Pray  spare  us.  There  was,  I  believe,  a 
lot  of  dust." 

"  There  was." 

''  Any  amount  of  it  ?  " 

''  Any  amount.  The  road  was  thick 
with  it." 

"And  the  air?" 

"  Any  amount  of  that,  too.  For  a  windless 
day,  I  never " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Wasn't  the  air  thick  with 
dust  ?  " 

"  After  the  car  had  gone  by^ — yes.  It 
swallowed  up  the  dog  completely." 

"  The  dog  ?  " 

Berry  started  and  looked  round  uneasily. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  stammered,  "  I  shouldn't 
have  .  .  ." 

Counsel  rose  at  the  bait  like  a  carp  upon 
the  tenth  of  April. 

"  This  is  most  interesting.  You  say  the 
dust  swallowed  the  dog  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  dog  swallowed  the  dust. 
It  was  quite  remarkable." 

Amid  the  tempest  of  laughter  counsel 
stood  glowering. 

"  What  dog  are  you  referring  to  ?  " 

"  A  Sealyham.  When  the  car  had  gone 
by,  he  jumped  out  into  the  dust  it  had  made 
and  ran  after  it." 

Hurriedly  counsel  conferred  with  his  client. 

"Why  didn't  you  mention  this  dog 
before  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  it  necessary." 

"Did  you  tell  your  solicitor  about  it  ?  " 
^  '*  Yes.  He  didn't  think  it  necessary, 
either." 

"  Eeally !  You  know,  I  thought  we  should 
get  at  something  presently.  Now,  if  the 
defendant  didn't  happen  to  own  a  Sealyham, 
this  would  be  rather  a  valuable  piece  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  wasn't  his  car, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.   You  see " 

"  Come,  come,  sir.  Up  to  now  nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  ofEending  car  which 
could  not  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
defendant's." 
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"  I  cordially  agree." 

''  Both  are  green,  botn  open,  both, 
according  to  your  story,  bear  the  same 
number." 

Berry  nodded. 

"  Unquestionably,"  he  said. 

"  Wait.  Supposing  the  defendant  swears 
that  he  has  never  had  a  Sealyham  or  any 
other  kind  of  terrier  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  believe  him, 
but  I  shouldn't  argue  it.  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
like  dogs." 

"  You'd  accept  his  statement  ?" 

"  For  what  it  was  worth." 

"  Exactly.  And  if  he  had  no  terrier,  it's 
quite  obvious  that  the  car  out  of  which 
the  Sealyham  jumped  w^s  not  his,  but 
somebody  else's  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Berry.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  ours." 

The  explosion  of  mirth  which  this  state- 
ment provoked  showed  that  his  headlong 
progress  towards  the  pit  which  he  had 
digged  had  been  gleefully  followed  by 
nearly  everybody  in  Court,  and  counsel 
turned  very  pale. 

''  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  case  with 
anyone  ?  " 

"I  have" 

"  Who  with  ?  " 

Berry  took  a  deep  breath. 

"  Well,  I  haven't  seen  my  dentist  lately, 
but  I  think  everybody  else  I  know  has 
had  it." 

"  Have  you  discussed  it  with  the  other 
witnesses  ?  " 

"  Ad  nauseam." 

"  Have  you  indeed  ?  Perhaps  that 
explains  why  you  all  tell  the  same  tale  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Berry  coolly,  "is  an 
infamous  suggestion." 

Somebody  gave  an  audible  gasp,  and  there 
was  a  breathless  silence.  Sitting  back  in  his 
padded  chaii',  the  Judge  might  have  been 
a  graven  image. 

"  Sir  ?  "  thundered  counsel  interrogatively. 

"  And  one  beneath  the  dignity  of  even  a 
stuff  gown." 

For  a  long  moment  the  two  men  looked 
one  another  full  in  the  eyes.  Then  counsel 
sat  down  somewhat  unsteadily.  .  .  . 

Berry  was  followed  by  an  expert  witness, 
called  to  substantiate  our  contention  that 
two  hundred  pounds  was  a  fair  charge  for 
the  execution  of  such  repairs  to  the  Rolls 
as  the  accident  had  necessitated,  and  that 
another  two  hundred  for  the  hire  of  a 
similar  car  for  the  month  during  which 
our  own  was  in  dock,  was  not  excessive. 


As  he  stepped  down  from  the  box — 

"  That,  my  lord,"  said  our  leader,  "  is 
the  case  for  the  plaintiff." 

It  was  a  quarter  to  one  when  Berry's 
antagonist  rose  again  to-  his  feet.  Shortly 
he  opened  his  case.  Nothing,  he  said,  was 
more  difficult  to  prove  than  a  negative. 
But  for  one  thing,  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  an  innocent  man.  Everything  looked 
very  black,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  most 
fortunately  for  himself,  Mr.  Bladder  could 
prove  incontestably  that  upon  the  twenty- 
second  of  May  his  car  never  left  its  garage, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  its  engine  was 
down.  "  I  shall  call  the  defendant,  and  I 
shall  call  before  you  his  chauffeur.  Both  will 
tell  you  in  detail  that  the  dismantling  of  the 
engine  was  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  that  by  half-past  twelve — a  few  minutes 
before  the  actual  time  of  the  accident — the 
operation  was  cornpleted."  That  the  plaintiff 
had  suffered  an  injury  he  did  not  attempt 
to  deny.  As  a  fellow-motorist,  he  had  Mr. 
Bladder's  whole-hearted  sympathy.  His 
annoyance  was  justified,  but  he  could  not 
expect  Mr.  Bladder  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
somebody  else's  misdeeds.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  witnesses  honestly  believed 
that  they  had  correctly  memorised  the 
letters  and  figures  upon  the  number-plate. 
It  was  his  duty  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
they  were  mistaken.  .  .  , 

As  he  sat  down,  I  realised  that  it  was  not 
going  to  be  a  walk-over. 

Mr.  Douglas  Bladder  made  a  masterly 
witness.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  accom- 
plished liar.  His  regret  was  infinite. 
With  horrified  hands  he  deplored  what 
he  referred  to  as  "  the  shocking  affair." 
He  thundered  unsought  denunciation  of 
"  the  dastardly  conduct  of  some  fugitive 
cur."  As  a  motorist,  he  "  so  well  imderstood 
our  feelings."  But — at  length  and  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  he  described  how  he  and 
his  chauffeur  had  spent  the  twenty-second 
of  May.  With  the  exception  of  an  hour  for 
lunch,  they  had  worked  on  the  car  in  the 
garage  from  ten  o'clock  until  five.  "  It 
seemed  a  shame,"  concluded  the  witness, 
"  to  waste  such  a  beautiful  day,  but  I  had 
earmarked  the  twenty-second  for  the  job, 
so  we  went  through  with  it." 

A  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of 
any  witness,  detail  is  seldom  employed  by 
the  dishonest.  It  is  not  difficult  safely 
to  embroider  a  lie,  but  it  apparently  re- 
quires more  thought,  patience,  and  rehearsal 
than  ninety-nine  rogues  out  of  a  hundred 
are   prepared  to  spend.      It  soon  became 
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unpleasantly  clear  that  Mr.  Bladder  was  the 
hundredth  knave,  and  that  in  return  for  his 
labour  he  had  a  story  to  tell  which  w^as  as 
excellent  an  imitation  of  the  truth  as  you 
might  reasonably  expect  to  hear  in  six  whole 
months  of  Sundays. 

I  began  to  feel  extremely  uneasy. 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  came  through 
his  cross-examination  untouched.  For 
every  question  put  to  him  he  had  a  good 
natural  answer,  and,  when  he  stepped  down 
from  the  box  and  the  Court  rose  at  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  past  one,  it  was  with 
something  of  p,  shock  that  I  found  myself 
wondering  whether  by  any  possible  chance 
a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  we  were 
pursuing  an  innocent  man. 

Berry  had  engaged  a  table  at  the  Savoy, 
and  he  and  the  others  left  immediately, 
for  there  was  little  time. 

I  stayed  for  a  moment  to  speak  with  our 
advisers. 

"  It's  no  use  disguising  the  fact,"  said 
counsel  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  we  are  up 
against  it.  I  believe  that  fellow  to  be  a  prize 
liar.  He's  too  infernally  suave.  But  he  knows 
his  job  inside  out,  and  he's  shaken  our  case 
badly.  I  can't  speak  for  the  Judge,  but  he's 
impressed  the  jury,  and  you  can't  get  away 
from  it.  If  his  chauffeur  comes  up  to  the 
scratch,  I  believe  they'll  stop  the  case."  I 
groaned,  and  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"  You  go  and  get  your  lunch,"  he  said. 

Heavily  I  made  my  way  out  of  the 
building. 

I  was  waiting  for  the  taxi  to  which  I  had 
signalled,  when — 

"  I  observe,"  said  a  quiet  voice,  "  that 
you  don't  remember  me." 

I  swung  round  to  see  a  tall  dark  girl 
with  grey-blue  eyes  and  a  charming  smile 
regarding  me  amusedly.  But  a  moment 
before  I  had  passed  her  upon  the  steps,  and, 
as  I  did  so,  wondered  what  was  her  business 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  I  took  off  my  hat. 
Now  that  I  saw  her  properly,  her  face  seemed 
faintly  familiar. 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  said.  "  I  was  pre- 
occupied." 

The  smile  deepened. 

"  I  defy  you  to  say  where  we  have  met 
before." 

I  continued  to  rack  my  brain  feverishly, 
but  it  was  no  good. 

"  I  can't  concentrate,"  I  said  desperately. 
"  I  can  tell  you  where  we  shall  meet  again 
all  right." 

"  That's  not  the  point.  Try  Madrigal's 
wedding." 


"  Of  course.  You  were  one  of  her  brides- 
maids." 

"  That's  better.    How's  Nobby  ?  " 

The  taxi  was  waiting,  so  I  opened  the 
door. 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  him  at  lunch.  We'll 
find  the  others  at  the  Savoy." 

She  hesitated. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,  but " 

"  My  sister,"  I  said  gravely,  "  would  never 
forgive  me." 

The  next  moment  we  were  rocketing 
past  St.  Clement  Danes. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  what  have  you  been 
doing  in  the  Palace  of  Lies  ?  What  incor- 
ruptible judge  have  you  corrupted  with 
your  smile  ?  What  j  ury  have  you  bewitched 
with  your  small  mouth  ?  Or  are  you  just 
a  ward  in  Chancery  ?  " 

My  lady  smiled. 

"  What  a  pity,"  she  said,  "  you  can't 
remember  my  name  !  How  ever  will  you 
introduce  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  call  you  Miss  Prision  of  Treason," 
said  I,  "  and  chance  it.  And  what  may  I 
say  you  were  doing  in  yonder  Fool's 
Paradise  ?  " 

"  You're  very  bitter  and  terribly  in- 
quisitive," said  my  companion.  "  Still, 
if  you  must  know,  I  came  down  to  be  taken 
to  hear  a  case.  I've  got  a  brother  at  the 
Bar,  and  the  little  wretch  told  me  to  meet 
him  there,  and  he'd  get  me  in  to  hear  a 
motor-car  case."  I  started.  "  Of  course  he 
never  appeared,  and  I — my  father  was  a 
K.C.,  so  I'm  not  frightened — I  just  walked 
in  and  sat  down  in  the  first  court  I  came  to. 
It  wasn't  very  interesting,  but  there  were 
three  judges.  All  in  red,  too.  By  the  way, 
what's  arson  ?  " 

"  Setting  fire  to  a  house.  All  on  purpose 
like.  But  tell  me.  D'you  know  anything 
about  the  case  you  were  to  have  heard  ?  " 

"  Only  that  the  head  of  Paul's  chambers 
is  in  it.  That's  how  he  knew  it  would  be 
interesting." 

"  Is  he  in  Tristram's  chambers  ?  " 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  know  ?  " 

iVs  she  spoke  the  taxi,  drew  up  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Savoy. 

"  Oh,  it's  our  precious  case.  That's  all." 
I  handed  her  out  twittering.  "  Didn't  you 
know  we'd  had  a  smash  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding  ?  " 

"  I  did  hear  something.  You  don't  mean 
to  say  .  .  ." 

I  paid  the  driver  and  hurried  her  into 
the  hall. 

''  If  you  want  to  be  there,"  I  said,  "  to 
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see  us  go  down,  you'll  have  to  have  a  pretty 
quick  lunch." 

We  joined  the  others  to  find  them  in  a 
state  of  profound  despondency.  My  com- 
panion was  immediately  recognised  by  my 
sister  and  Jill,  but,  to  my  relief,  Berry  and 
Jonah  were  not  quite  so  quick  in  the  uptake. 

"  Came  to  hear  our  case,"  I  explained, 
"  and  got  swep'  into  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal." 

"  Talk  as  you  eat,"  said  Berry.  ''  Converse 
and  masticate  simultaneously.  You  know. 
Like  you  used  to  do  before  you  knev7  me. 
What's  Tristram  got  to  say  ?  " 

I  swallowed  a  piece  of  salmon  before 
replying. 

"  Frankly  pessimistic,"  I  said. 

Berry  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
ground  his  teeth.  A  hard  look  came  upon 
Jonah's  face. 

"  And  we've  got  to  sit  there  and  watch 
that  liar  laugh  in  his  sleeve,"  he  said  bitterly. 

'"  And  pay  his  costs  as  well  as  our  own," 
said  I.    ''  Jolly,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Daphne  touched  me  upon  the  arm,  and 
I  looked  up.    She  was  very  pale. 

"  D'you  think  it's  hopeless  ?  " 

''  I  think,  darling,  we're  up  against  it. 
And — and  I'm  terribly  afraid." 

"I  see,"  she  whispered.  "  Need  Jill  and 
I  go  back  ?  " 

''  Jill  needn't,  but  you  must,  dear.  You're 
a  witness." 

As  I  spoke,  I  shot  a  glance  at  my  cousin. 
The  latter  was  unburdening  her  soul  to 
Madge  Lacey,  the  quondam  bridesmaid, 
and,  to  judge  from  such  fragments  of  the 
load  as  reached  my  ears,  uttering  sufficient 
slander  regarding  Mr.  Douglas  Bladder  to 
maintain  another  dozen  actions  at  law, 

As  some  cold  tongue  was  set  before  me — 

"  Everything  was  going  so  well,"  said 
Daphne  miserably.  "  I  thought  Berry  was 
splendid." 

"  He  was,"  said  I,  sousing  my  brandy 
with  soda.  "  So  were  you,  sweetheart. 
Nobody  could  have  done  more.  And  they 
don't  disbelieve  you  and  Jonah.  They  just 
think  you've  made  a  mistake." 

She  nodded  dully. 

"I  don't  blame  them,"  she  said  slowly. 
''■  That  man  is  so  terribly  clever.  His  whole 
attitude " 

A  cry  from  Jill  interrupted  her. 

"  Daphne  !  Boy  !  She  saw  the  car  ! 
On  the  way  to  the  wedding.  It  nearly  ran 
into  her  too.   And  Nobby  running  after  it." 

"  What  ?  " 

Four  mouths — three  empty  and  one  full 


of  tongue — ^framed  the  interrogative  simul- 
taneously. 

''  Mother  and  Dad  and  I,"  announced 
Miss  Lacey,  bubbling,  "  were  driving  to  the 
wedding.  As  we  turned  out  of  Long  Lane 
into  the  Buckler  Road,  a  great  green  car 
went  by  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Fortunately 
we  were  on  the  other  side,  or  we'd  have 
been  smashed  up.  And,  miles  behind,  there 
was  a  little  white  dog  running  the  same  way. 
I  saw  him,  because  I  was  back  to  the  engine. 
Of  course  we  were 'going  much  faster  than 
him,  and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him." 

Nobby  : 

Berry  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  dragged  him  in."  He 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "  Counsel  must  know 
this  at  once.  Come  on.  Never  mind  the  bill  : 
we  can  settle  later." 

No  one  who  was  that  afternoon  lunching 
at  the  Savoy  will  ever  forget  our  eruption 
from  the  restaurant.  The  girls  actually 
ran.  Berry,  Jonah,  and  I,  pursued  by  frantic 
waiters,  thrust  in  their  wake,  taking  the 
carpeted  steps  three  at  a  time,  and  generally 
evincing  such  symptoms  of  nervous  excite- 
ment as  are  seldom  seen  save  upon  the  screen 
of  a  cinematograph.  Indeed,  our  departure 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  stage 
manager,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  guests  attributed  our 
behaviour  to  the  ingenious  brain  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  films. 

Five  minutes  later  we  panted  up  the 
steep  steps  into  the  corridor  which  led  to 
our  Court.  As  luck  would  have  it,  our 
solicitor  was  in  the  act  of  pushing  open  the 
swing-doors. 

I  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  breathed 
into  his  ear. 

''  Important  new  evidence.  Vital.  We've 
got  the  witness  here." 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"  In  there,"  he  said  shortly,  pointing  to 
a  consulting  room.    ''  I'll  get  counsel." 

We  trooped  into  the  apartment  and  shut 
the  door. 

In  silence  we  waited  for  what  seemed  a 
century.  Then  there  were  hasty  steps,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  K.C.,  followed  by  his 
junior  and  the  attorney,  entered  the  room. 

Briefly  Berry  related  the  story  which  Miss; 
Lacey  could  tell. 

"  This  is  the  lady,"  he  concluded.  ^'  I 
know  our  case  is  closed,  but  surely  she  can 
be  called  ?  " 

We  hung  upon  the  reply. 

"  Can  she  speak  to  the  number  ?  " 

*'  No.    But  in  corroboration ^" 
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''  My  dear  Major  Pleydell,"  said  Tristram, 
''  you  need  no  corroboration.  The  jury 
believe  you.  They  believe  you  were  smashed 
up.  They  believe  it  was  done  by  a  green 
touring  car.  The  devil  of  it  is,  they  believe 
the  defendant  too.  And  so  they  come 
to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that,  between 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  and  the  pace 
at  which  the  car  was  travelling,  Mrs.  Pleydell 
and  Captain  Mansel  have  made  a  mistake — 
perhaps  only  of  one  figure — in  the  number 
they  saw.  And,  unless  we  can  discredit  that 
fellow's  story,  call  evidence  to  show  he  was 
out  on  that  day,  or  something,  I'm  very 
much  afraid  we  shall  go  down.  His  counsel 
is  certain  to  ask  for  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  they'll  give  it  him." 

I  never  remember  feeling  so  disappointed. 

I  think  we  all  felt  the  weight  of  his  words, 
but  our  collapse  was  pitiful.  Lured  by  a 
treacherous  hope  into  the  belief  that  we  w^ere 
saved,  we  were  fallen  into  a  deeper  Slough 
of  Despond  than  before.  Jill  was  hard  put  to 
it  to  restrain  her  tears.  .  .  . 

Listlessly  we  followed  our  advisers  into 
Court,  and  a  moment  later  the  Judge  took 
his  seat. 

One  or  two  applications,  which  did  not 
concern  our  case,  were  made.  Then  leading 
counsel  for  the  defence  rose  to  his  feet  and 
called  his  next  witness — 

"  Walter  Dale." 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  I  started 
violently.  Then,  open-mouthed  and 
trembling  with  excitement,  I  twisted  myself 
round  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  witness  as  he 
approached  the  box.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Fate  with  fiendish  irony  had  selected 
the  ex-trooper  whom  we  had  befriended  to 
administer  to  our  case  the  coup  de  grace  ? 
It  must  be  a  man  of  another  name.  But 
Dale  was  a  chauffeur.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  stir  at  the  back  of  the  crowded 
Court.  Somebody  was  pushing  his  way 
forward.    Somebody.  .  .  . 

It  was  Dale. 

The  short,  stockily-built  figure,  that  I 
had  not  seen  for  more  than  three  years, 
stepped  out  of  the  ruck  of  onlookers  and 
took  its  place  in  the  witness-box. 

"  Take  the  Book  in  your  right  hand.  ..." 

It  was  the  Associate's  voice.  As  in  a 
dream  I  heard  the  oath  administered. 

''  The  truth.  .  .  .  The  whole  truth.  .  .  . 
And  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Dale's  lips  moved  and  he  kissed  the 
Testament.    ' 

He  was  very  pale.  As  he  laid  the  Book 
down,  our  eyes  met,  and  he  looked  me  full 


in  the  face.  My  heart  began  to  thump 
violently. 

"  Your  name  is  Walter  Dale  ?  "  said 
counsel. 

''  Yes  " — in  a  low  voice. 

"  Speak  up,  please,  so  that  his  lordship 
and  the  jury  may  hear.  You  are  a  chauffeur 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

'"  Do  vou  remember  the  twenty-second 
of  May  f  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Court  in 
your  own  words  exactly  what  you  did  that 
day.  First  of  all,  on  that  day  did  your 
master's  car  leave  the  garage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  did." 

The  Court  gasped.  Jurymen,  counsel, 
officials,  reporters — everyone  sat  up  as  if 
they  had  been  shot.  Even  the  Judge  started, 
and  the  defendant  half  rose  from  his  seat 
and,  when  his  solicitor  laid  a  hand  on  his 
arm,  sank  back  with  bayed  ferocity  in  his 
eyes  and  a  face  the  colour  of  cigar-ash. 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understood  my 
question,"  purred  counsel.  ''  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  May,  the  day  of  the  accident  to 
the  plaintiff's  car,  did  Mr.  Bladder's  car, 
of  which  you  were  in  charge,  leave  the 
garage  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dale  sturdily,  ''  it  did." 

"  You  understand  what  you're  saying  ?  " 
said  the  Judge. 

"  Yes,  sir.  An'  if  I  was  to  say  any  thin' 
else,  I'd  not  only  be  tellin'  a  lie,  but  I'd  be 
doin'  in  the  bes'  friend  as  ever  I  'ad."  He 
pointed  to  me.  "  The  Captain  there.  Little 
I  knowed,  when  I  took  'is  money  "scorn- 
fully he  nodded  at  the  defendant — "  'oo  it 
was  we  run  into  that  day.  Twenty-five 
pound  it  was,  an'  another  twenty-five  if  we 
won  the  case." 

"  My  lord,"  said  counsel,  protesting. 
"  I ,_" 

The  Judge  held  up  his  hand  and  turned 
to  the  witness. 

"  Remember  you  are  on  your  oath." 

''  I  do  that,  sir.  It's  gospel  truth  what 
I'm  sayin'.  The  accident  'appened  exactly 
as  you've  'card  them  tell.  'E  was  drivin', 
an'  me  by  'is  side.  Tore  by  'em,  we  did,  an' ' 
'it  'em  an'  left  'em.  Sends  me  up  to  Town 
for  a  new  'ub-cap  the  nex'  day.  Lettin' 
'er  out,  'e  was,  to  see  'ow  she'd  run  after 
the  over'aul.       That  was  the  day  before." 

He  paused  for  lack  of  breath,  and  the 
Judge  turned  his  head  slowly  and  peered  at 
counsel  over  the  rim  of  his  glasses. 

I  was  looking  at  the  defendant. 
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If  any  corroboration  of  Dale's  story  were  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  jury  delivered 

needed,  it  was  written  upon  his  master's  its  verdict  without  leaving  the  box.    As  the 

face  for  all  to  see.    Guilt,  fear,  and  beastly  applause  subsided — 

rage  were  horribly  depicted.    The  close-set  **  I  ask  for    judgment  with  costs,"  said 

eyes  shifted  frantically  from  side  to  side.  Tristram. 

The  mouth  worked  uncontrollably.  .    .  The  Judge  nodded. 

As  I  looked,  the  fellow  rose  to  his  feet,  "  And   I    direct,"    he    said,    "  that    the 

swayed,    put   a   hand   to   his   throat,    and  documents    of    the    case    be    impounded 

stepped    uncertainly    towards    the    doors.  and    be   sent    to    the   Director    of    Public 

The  crowd  parted,  and  he  passed  through Prosecutions." 

A  thick  voice  shattered  the  silence.  Amid    the    buzz    of    excitement    which 

"  In  the  circumstances  your  lordship  will  succeeded  his  words,  I  felt  a  touch  on  my 

appreciate   that   I   can   carry   my  case   no  shoulder.    Our  leader  was  smiling, 

further."  "  Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters,"  he 

With  a  swish  of  silk,  counsel  resumed  his  said.     *''  For  you  shall  find  it  after  many 

seat.  days." 

A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number^ 

FELICITY. 

UERE   is  Felicity  I 

Under  a  green  tree 
To  sit  and  see  the  wondrous  world  around, 
The  mountains  grey  as  glass, 
The  cloud  ^shadows  that  pass, 
The  valley  quiet  as  a  holy  ground. 

Here  is  Felicity  ! 

What  light  upon  the  sea  ! 

What  glory  from  the  Hand  of  God  outspread 

Blesses  the  sea  and  those 

She  keeps  so  warm  and  close, 

Rocked  in  her  arms,  the  brown,  the  golden  head  ! 

Here  is  Felicity  ! 

Come,  sit  and  hear  with  me 

The  sea  singing  her  slumber=song  again. 

The  linnet  and  the  lark; 

Betwixt  the  day  and  dark 

The  song  rises  and  falls  in  silver  rain. 

Here  is  Felicity  ! 

From  cares  of  the  world  set  free. 

The  green -silk  grass  a  carpet  for  your  feet. 

To  smell  the  lilac  bloom. 

The  may,  a  pearly  foam. 

While  cuckoo  doth  his  cuckoo-call  repeat. 

Here  is  Felicity  I 

From  the  dusty  world  to  flee. 

To  be  washed  clean  in  dews  and  sweetest  air, 

And  to  find  quiet  enow 

For  friend  and  playfellow. 

While  the  long  day  glides  by  to  the  evening  fair. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


rhuto  by]  [/y;  Bailey,  Canterbury. 
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THE    MINISTRY    OF 
AGRICULTURE 

AND  PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEMS 

By  S.    L.    BENSUSAN 


IT  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  a  more 
responsible  task  before  it  to-day  than 
that  which  has  fallen  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture — indeed,  the  importance  of  the 
work  to  be  done  has  been  shown  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  that  has  raised  the  old 
Board  to  the  status  of  a  Ministry.  The 
Great  War  may  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which,  prior  to 
1914,  occupied  itself  quite  unobtrusively  and 
from  many  parts  of  London  with  matters 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  never 
venturing  into  the  realms  of  a  national 
programme  of  food  production,  and  resting 
quite  content  to  deal  with  animal  and  plant 
diseases,  questions  of  tithe  and  copyhold, 
fisheries,  and  a  few  farming  matters  of 
purely  technical  interest.  Truth  to  tell, 
agriculture  had  suffered  so  long  from  neglect 
that  no  Government  was  seriously  concerned 
with  it.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  outbreaks 


of  rabies  and  the  enforcement  of  those  strict 
Muzzling  Orders  that  appear  to  have  helped 
largely  to  stamp  out  the  dreadful  disease, 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  is  not  concerned 
with  agriculture  in  any  shape  or  form,  would 
not  have  known  that  the  old  Board  existed. 
One  might  go  further  and  say  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  in  England  and 
Wales  there  was  no  widely  known  means 
of  communication  with  any  official  body 
that  had  the  interests  of  agriculture  at 
heart.  Only  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
the  value  of  home-grown  food  and  a  sturdy 
rural  population  became  apparent,  the  scope 
of  the  Board  grew,  and  once  an  Agricultural 
Office  was  felt  to  be  a  real  necessity,  n3w 
developments  became  inevitable,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  experts  in  all 
departments,  so  that  the  advice  tendered 
should  be  of  the  very  best.  All  this  took 
time.  Never  was  a  more  unobtrusive,  shy 
Government    Office  —  accepted    in     many 
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places  as  a  harmless  necessity,  though,  it 
is  only  fair  to  add,  progressive  farmers 
learned  early  to  rely  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  war  broke  out,  it  was  apparent 
to  everybody  that  a  very  great  work  had 
been  neglected  at  leisure,  and  must  now  be 
performed  in  haste.  Agriculture  had  gone 
by  default ;  a  succession  of  bad  years,  that 
started  about  1879 — some  ten  years  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Board — had  pre- 


under  the  plough,  extend  cultivation  in  all 
directions,  and  make  this  country,  if  not 
self-supporting,  at  least  far  less  dependent 
than  it  had  ever  been  upon  those  supplies 
which  German  submarines  had  developed 
an  ever-growing  capacity  to  destroy.  Thus, 
through  a  large  and  loyal  response  by  all 
concerned,  and  in  spite  of  the  call  to  the 
colours  of  thousands  of  skilled  farm  hands, 
the  situation  was  saved.     When  Armistice 
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luded  a  long  decline,  from  which  the  farms 
only  began  to  recover  about  the  years  1908 
or  1909.  The  area  under  wheat  had  fallen 
m  little  more  than  forty  years  by  something 
like  two  million  acres.  The  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  had  declined  very 
considerably,  rents  were  low,  and  high 
farming  was  the  exception.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  Great  Britain  needed  a 
special  effort,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Food  Production  Department  heralded  a 
successful  attempt  to  increase  the  acreage 


was  signed.  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
able  to  support  herself  only  for  week-ends, 
could  supply  at  least  a  third  of  the  wheat 
required  for  home  use.  We  have  fallen 
already,  in  less  than  two  years,  from  that 
comparatively  high  estate,  and  to-day  the 
country  is  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
rearranging  its  agricultural  policy.  We  must 
so  work  that  in  future  no  ill-disposed  Power 
is  likely  to  declare  war  upon  us  because  it 
feels  that,  by  the  aid  of  improved  methods 
of   maritime  warfare  or  by  acts  of  naked 
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piracy,  it  may  hope  to  intercept  our  sea- 
borne food  supplies  and  starve  us  into  a 
swift  and  ignominious  surrender. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  not  limited  to  increasing 
supplies  of  food.  It  is  concerned  with  land 
settlement,  with  the  provision  of  houses  and 
acres  for  the  thousands  of  returned  soldiers, 
and,  after  them,  the  ex-Service  women  who 
wish  to  earn  a  living  by  their  labour  in  the 
fields.  To  this  work  and  to  research  and 
education  more  than  half  the  money  in  the 
1920-21  Estimates  will  be  devoted.  Behind 
this   development    of   settlement,    and   the 


inspectors,  and  technical  advisers  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  making  much  hard  and  honest 
effort,  to  the  great  indignation  of  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  write  for  newspapers, 
and  in  a  white  heat  of  annoyance  point  out 
that  all  this  work  is  being  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  funds.  They  make  no  suggestions  by 
which  we  may  learn  how  it  should  be  paid 
for  without  public  money. 

When  the  old  Board  of  Agriculture  was 

.  first   established   in    1889,    the   diseases   of 

animals   were   its   chief   consideration,   and 

to-day  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Branch  is 
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means  to  iiiake  it  effective,  lie  the  repopu- 
lation  of  rural  England,  the  replenishment 
needed  to  make  good  the  vast  wastage  of 
war,  the  improvement  of  all  supplies  of  food 
— not  only  the  food  that  grows  on  the  land, 
but  the  food  that  has  its  home  in  the  sea. 

The  scope  of  the  Ministry  has  been 
extended,  and  the  range  of  its  activities  is 
to-day  very  considerable.  It  is  in  touch  with 
the  Executive  Committees  in  every  county, 
on  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  side. 
There  should  be  no  need  to  point  out  how 
successfully  the  County  War  Agricultural 
Committees  carried  out  their  work.  Dis- 
trict     commissioners,      sub-commissioners, 


extremely  active,  working  literally  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day  to  keep  in  check  the  various 
troubles  that  may  at  any  time  descend  upon 
our  live-stock.  These  are  borne  sometimes 
by  ships  that  reach  our  shores,  atid  at  other 
times,  if  the  latest  scientific  theories  may 
be  accepted,  by  the  winds  that  blow  and 
the  birds  that  fly  across  from  the  Continent. 
The  Diseases  of  Animals  Branch  is  respon- 
sible for  the  slaughter  or  isolation  of  diseased 
or  suspected  animals,  concerned  with  all 
questions  relating  to  the  weighing  of  cattle 
and  the  muzzling  of  dogs,  with  experimental 
investigations  relating  to  disease  and  the 
inspection  of  foreign  animals  landed  at  the 
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ports.  It  gives  advice  to  stock-owners,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  animal  diseases,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  laboratories  in 
Europe,  at  New  Haw,  near  Weybridge,  in 
Surrey,  and  a  well-equipped  cattle  testing 
station,  for  the  use  of  exporters,  at  Pir- 
bright,  in  the  same  county.  England  is 
pre-eminently  a  stock-exporting  country  ; 
our  pedigree  animals  are  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  an  ever- 
growing one.  Animal  diseases,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  are  often  of  a  highly  contagious 
or  infectious  nature,  and  if  they  were  allowed 
to  get  a  strong  hold  upon  this  country,  our 
trade  and  reputation  would  be  quick  to 
decline.    It  is  on  this  account  that  measures 


which  seem  very  drastic  are  called  for  from 
time  to  time. 

From  animals  we  may  pass  to  the  Land 
and  Supplies  Department,  which  has  an 
administrative  staff  working  chiefly  from 
72,  Victoria  Street,  and  a  professional  and 
technical  staff  that  is  in  touch  with  every 
part  of  England.  Among  the  matters  that 
come  under  the  Land  Settlement  Division 
are  all  questions  relating  to  small  holdings, 
allotments,  farm  settlements  and  their; 
equipment,  land  cultivation,  corn  produc-' 
tion,  tithe,  land  drainage  and  reclamation, 
tractors,  seed  testing,  fertilisers,  transport 
and  marketing.  This  business  and  its 
ramifications,   which  are  indeed  immense,' 
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are  handled  on  the  adiiiimstrative  »side, 
while  a  technical  staff  looks  after  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  settlement,  inspec- 
tions, experimental  farms,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  rural  England.  The  work  is  of  the  most 
responsible  kind,  and  it  may  well  leave  its 
mark  upon  the  country.    Undertaken  in  a 
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season  of  grave  necessity,  and  carried  on 
under  those  conditions  of  abnormal  diffi- 
culty that  war  creates  and  leaves  behind,  it 
keeps  all  concerned  working  at  the  highest 
limit  of  their  capacity.    Had  the  times  been 


normal,  the  difficulties  would  have  been 
great ;  at  present  such  an  adjective  is  hardly 
adequate.  But  the  work  must  be  done  and 
the  many  obstacles  must  be  overcome  or 
circumvented.  At  the  time  of  writing,  more 
than  six  thousand  ex-soldiers  have  received 
settlement  and  land  for  more  than  twenty 
thousand  has  been 
acquired. 

Many  people 
know  the  Animals 
Diseases  Branch  of 
the  Ministry,  and 
there  must  be  tens 
of  thousands  who 
are  in  constant 
touch  with  the 
Land  and  Supplies 
Department 
through  one  or 
other  of  its 
branches,  but  it 
may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are 
very  many  of  the 
general  public  who 
know  anything 
about  the  Eco- 
nomic Division, 
which  has  its  offices 
in  St.  James's 
Square  and  in 
Newington  Cause- 
way. Perhaps 
those  two  districts 
of  London,  so 
wi'dely  separated 
in  life  and  work, 
have  never  been 
brought  together 
before  even  in  a 
business  associa- 
tion, and  the  union 
is  not  likely  to  be 
an  extended  one, 
for,  in  a  little  while, 
the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  will  be 
housed  in  the 
magnificent  build- 
ing set  up  to  supply 
its  needs  before 
the  War,  and 
handed  over  at 
the  bidding  of  necessity  to  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  in  whose  possession  it  still 
remains.  The  Economic  Division  has  four 
branches  —  Farm  Workers,  Publications, 
Rural  Industries,  and  Statistics.     The  first 
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of  these  deals  with  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  agricultural 
labourers,  unless  they  are  specifically 
covered  bv  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board.  The  Statistical  Branch 
collects  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
and  farm  requisites,  appoints  and 
supervises  market  reporters,  and 
makes  a  weekly  return  of  prices. 
This  Branch  also  collects,  compiles, 
and  publishes  annual  returns  ;  it 
estimates,  four  times  a  year,  the 
stocks  of  foodstuff  on  the  farms, 
issues  monthly  reports  on  agri- 
cultural conditions,  compiles  special 
statistics,  issues  weekly  corn  returns 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  other 
returns  relating  to  the  diseases  of 
animals  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  animals.  The  Branch  has 
acquired  an  astonishing  amount  of 
varied  information,  much  of  it 
valuable  and,  indeed,  necessary  to 
those  who  desire  to  understand 
something  about  the  progress  and 
development  of  agriculture.  a  rem 

The  preparation,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  the  Ministry's  leaflets 
— which  now  number  nearly  400 — ^and  all  its 
miscellaneous  publications,  are  matters  dealt 
with  at  3,  St.  James's  Square,  where  there  is 
an  admirable  library,  of  which  farmers  do  not 
take  sufficient  advantage.     The  Journal  of 
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the  Ministry,  also  issued  from  St.  James's 
Square,  must  not  be  overlooked.     It  gives 
the  latest  results  of  scientific  investigation 
into  agricultural  questions,  deals  faithfully 
with  the   latest  experiments,  and  supplies 
month  by   month  information 
of  timely  interest  and  distinct 
value    to    the    farming     com- 
munity..   All  manner  of  maps, 
surveys,  and  documents  relating 
to  tithe  may  be   consulted  in 
the    Square.      At    Streatham, 
near  London,  is  the  Seed-Testing 
Station,  where  samples  of  seed 
are   examined    for   purity  and 
powers  of  germination. 

The  Horticultural  Division  is 
one  to  which  very  important 
work  is  allotted — work  that 
must  grow  in  importance  year 
by  year  while  this  country  is 
learning  to  rely  upon  its  own 
fields  and  gardens  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown.  The  Division 
deals  with  the  intensive  culti- 
vation of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
whether  on  allotments,  market 
gardens,  orchards,  or  elsewhere. 
Small  live-stock  keeping, 
poultry,  rabbits,  goats,  pigs, 
bees,  and  the  rest,  are  placed 
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under  its  control — though  the  newly  estab- 
lished Eural  Industries  Branch  has  an 
important  part  to  play  here — and  it  has 
a  very  active  branch  working  to  control 
the  diseases  that  affect  fruit  and  market 
garden  crops.  For  educational  purposes  the 
Horticultural  Division  corresponds  with 
the  Horticultural  Committee  of  each 
County  Agricultural  Education  Committee. 
It  gives  technical  advice  to  intensive 
cultivators,  and  prepares  many  leaflets 
to  smooth  the  way  of  those  who  desire 
to  benefit  by  the  latest  knowledge.  In 
time  to  come  it  may  be  that  this  country 
will  be  taught  to  supply  itself  with  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  that  now  come  from  over- 
seas. The  Horticultural  Division  will  teach 
all  who  are  prepared  to  learn. 

The  Technical  Division  contains  some  of 
the  best-equipped  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Ministry.  It  deals  with  education,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural,  with  research,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  Women's  Branch, 
with  the  education  of  women.  The  Dairy 
Branch  is  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
milk  depots,  the  even  distribution  of  surplus 
milk,  the  adoption  of  cheese-making  schemes 
by  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  the 
establishment  of  travelling  and  co-operative 
cheese  schools.  It  is  also  interesting  itself 
in  those  arable  dairy  holdings  which  may 
yet  go  far  to  revolutionise  our  present  system 
of  milk  production. 

The  Rats  Branch  is  comparatively  a  new 
development,  but  it  has  done  valuable  work, 
and  now,  after  much  initial  effort,  is  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Rats  and  Mice  (Destruction)  Act  are  carried 
out.  It  gives  advice  to  every  county  or 
borough  that  stands  in  need  of  assistance, 
and  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  Rat  Officers.  In  all  probability 
England  has  not  been  so  free  from  destruc- 
tive vermin  for  many  years  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
a  group  of  men  who  have  been  working 
to  rouse  townsman  and  countryman  alike  to 
the  danger  that  is  in  their  midst. 

The  Live-Stock  Branch,  working  from  the 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  is  responsible  for 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  our  national 
live-stock — horses,  bulls,  and  boars  particu- 
larly. It  arranges  for  financial  assistance 
to  be  given  to  Milk  Recording  Societies, 
and  takes  charge  of  horse-breeding  schemes 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  great  value.  Good 
judges  have  remarked  that  while  our 
pedigree  stock  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
our  general  utility  stock    is    perhaps  the 
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worst.  This  unenviable  condition  is  to  be 
improved. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  in  Kew  Gardens  is  under 
the  control  of  thfe  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
but  this  is  so,  and  the  Plant  Diseases  Branch 
established  there  deals  with  all  technical 
questions  relating  to  insects,  fungi,  and  pests 
or  diseases  of  plants.  It  is  responsible 
for  many  leaflets,  and  the  Plant  Diseases 
Committee  works  in  connection  with  it. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry,  though  the  Director  of 
the  Gardens  is  officially  known,  not  only  as 
a  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Ministry,  but 
also  as  Botanical  Officer  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  is  consulted 
by  the  Foreign,  India,  and  other  Govern- 
ment Offices.  He  also  conducts  official 
correspondence  with  scientific  institutions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  replies  to  inquiries  on  technical 
matters  from  all  sources,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  Oddly  enough,  he  is  also  a 
sub-accountant  and  inspector  of  constables! 
Kew  Gardens  employ  nearly  150  people,  the 
collection  of  living  plants  includes  some 
20,000  distinct  species,  and  in  addition  to 
the  laboratory  there  are  museum,  library, 
and  herbarium. 

During  the  War  a  silent  revolution  was 
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brought  about  .in  our  methods  of  land 
cultivation.  The  tractor  made  its  very 
necessary  appearance  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government,  and  to-day  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  advisory  and  technical  work 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  mechanical 
cultivation  and  agricultural  machinery. 
The  Cultivation  Sub -Division  of  the  Tech- 
nical Division  looks  after  all  these  matters. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  call  atten- 
tion to-day  to  the  work  that  women  did  on 
the  land  during  the  War,  but  it  is  well  to 
know  that  even  now,  when  the  actual  hard 
necessity  for  their  assistance  has  passed, 
thousands  still  remain  at  the  work  they 
undertook  with  so  much  courage  and 
resolution.  The  Women's  Branch  looks  after 
their  interests. 

Astonishment  has  often  been  expressed 
that  fisheries  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  it  may  be  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  Fisheries  will  have 
a  Ministry  all  to  themselves  ;  but  at  present 
the  Division  stands  where  it  did  when  it 
was  transferred  in  1903  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  looks  after  the  sea  fisheries,  the 
pollution  of  estuaries,  trawlers  and  trawling, 
shellfish  and  the  pollution  of  shellfish  beds, 
the  stocking  of  public  fisheries,  statistical 
roturns,  the  administration  of  the  Salmon 
and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act,  the  Herring 
Fishery  Act,  and  the  Fishery  Harbours  Act. 
It  studies  the  natural  history  and  diseases 
of  fish,  concerns  itself  with  fish  hatcheries 
and  laboratories,  regulates  methods  of 
capture,  and  gives  grants  in  aid  of  fishery 
research.  As  far  as  light  railways  are  con- 
cerned with  the  fishing  industry,  it  looks 
after  them,  and  possesses  considerable 
powers  to  bring  about  the  improvement 
and  development  of  fisheries  generally.  The 
Division  may  claim  to  have  published  an 
official  volume  which  has  a  finer  collection 
of  thrilling  stories  than  any  work  of  its 
kind  that  has  yet  been  printed  ("  Fisheries 
in  the  Great  War  "). 

Here  in  briefest  possible  form  is  a  de- 
finition, outlined  but  not  complete,  of  the 
activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  chief  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
object  that  the  Ministry  has  to  keep  before 
it,  and  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  return  to 
the  measure  of  production  that  obtained 
fifty  years  ago.    Then  the  amount  of  arable 


land  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  nearly  four  million  acres.  At  the 
same  time  we  need  the  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  production  that  may  lead 
to  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  self- 
support  within  the  country,  and  to  the 
establishment  on  the  land  of  the  greatest 
number  of  men  and  women  who  can,  if  they 
so  desire,  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
During  the  War  the  real  need  for  this 
development  was  fully  appreciated,  and 
encouragement  was  given  to  every  sound 
scheme  that  had  for  its  object  an  increase 
of  production.  Unfortunately,  now  that 
peace  has  been  restored,  immediate  cheap- 
ness seems  to  be  the  one  desideratum,  and 
there  is  a  very  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity that  is  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with 
foreign  produce  as  long  as  it  is  even  a  little 
cheaper  than  home-grown  food.  The  danger 
of  this  view,  quite  apart  from  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  has  two  aspects.  In  the  first 
place,  if  it  is  persisted  in,  we  can  never  hope 
to  repopulate  rural  England,  and  so  make 
up  for  the  terrible  wastage  of  war.  In  the 
second  place,  the  towns  themselves  will 
have  no  more  than  a  temporary  security, 
for,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  those  who 
supply  the  English  market  that  there  is  no 
home  production  to  fall  back  upon,  they 
very  naturally  will  raise  their  prices.  In 
the  end,  a  country  that  has  to  depend  upon 
other  countries  for  its  food  must  pay  any 
price  those  countries  like  to  ask.  The  need 
for  English  production  was  demonstrated 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  when  Mr. 
McCurdy,  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  pointed 
out  that  shortage  prevails  all  the  world  over. 
It  is  clear  that  this  country  can  only  meet 
its  share  of  that  shortage  by  increasing 
home  production.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  this 
increase  is  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  assist 
and  stimulate  production  by  any  means  in 
its  power,  'a. he  country's  needs  can  only  be 
met  by  unity  of  effort  in  farm  land,  and  by. 
a  thoroughly  sympathetic  response  from  the 
towns. 

If  these  are  forthcoming,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
will  develop  it  in  all  branches  to  such  a 
point  that  the  ordinary  play  of  supply  and 
demand  will  do  away  with  the  danger  of 
excessive  prices. 
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THERE  was  nothing  of  the  traditional 
explorer  about  Jim  Craddock.  He 
was  not  a  strong,  silent  man  with 
a  stern  brown  face  and  marked  absence  of 
flesh,  but  he  was  a  first  ''  chop  "  hand  at 
the  game,  all  the  same.  Moreover,  he  wrote 
no  books,  he  contemplated  nothing  in  the 
way  of  geographical  discovery  to  London 
societies,  but  his  knowledge  of  Central 
Africa  was  extensive  and  peculiar,  and  if 
there  was  a  remote  corner  of  the  Dark 
Continent  where  threepence  was  to  be  made, 
then  assuredly  Craddock  was  the  man  to 
find  it.  For  the  most  part  he  was  a  freelance, 
though  when  times  were  bad  he  was  not 
averse  to  enlisting  under  the  banner  of 
some  trading  company  or  as  a  guide  to 
the  sporting  "  blood  "  in  search  of  big 
game.  Usually,  however,  he  preferred  to 
-work  on  his  own,  because  this  course  allowed 
him  to  travel  about  just  as  he  pleased, 
generally  in  the  company  of  the  humorist 
who  carefully  camouflaged  himself  under 
the  .name  of  Jan  Stewer — a  sort  of  left- 
handed  compliment  to  the  county  that 
had  given  him  birth.  But,  as  to  the  rest, 
Stewer  said  nothing,  except  occasionally  to 
hint  that,  like  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  • 
convicts  in  the  old  days,  he  had  left  his 
country  for  his  country's  good.  It  was  only 
occasionally  and  in  boastful  moments  that 
Stewer  ever  alluded  to  the  fact,  and  then 
only  in  the  presence  of  Craddock.  He  was  a 
big  strong  bull  of  a  man,  with  a  marvellously 
cool  nerve  and  a  certain  whimsical  humour 
in  time  of  danger  that  rendered  him 
invaluable. 

Craddock  himself  was  small  and  lean  and 
brown,  with  a  merry  eye  and  a  fearsome 
taste  for  music  which  would  have  driven 
anybody  but  Stewer  wild.  He  travelled  the 
world  with  a  sort  of  accordion  arrangement 
of  his  own  invention,  and  it  was  his  proud 
boast  that  this  weird  instrument  had  had 
a  more  soothing  effect  on  the  gentle  native 
than  anything  in  the  way  of  melody  that 
had  ever  been  heard  on  the  Dark  Continent. 
And  now  he  was  up  amongst  the  Moghis, 


with  an  entirely  fresh  arrangement  for 
capturing  the  senses  of  that  somewhat 
turbulent  people.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
gramophone  with  some  exceedingly  fine 
records,  mostly  of  operatic  stars. 

Craddock  and  his  friend  were  in  that  part 
of  the  world  more  or  less  by  accident. 
They  had  been  having  an  exceedingly  bad 
time  lately,  and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  and, 
moreover,  reports  had  reached  Craddock 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  much  ivory  in 
that  remote  spot.  This  rumour,  however, 
proved  to  be  false,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
amount  of  exceedingly  inferior  rubber,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  or  nothing  to  recompense 
the  friends  for  the  risks  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  running.  But  this  fact  troubled 
Craddock  not  at  all,  and  they  w^re  not 
having  a  bad  time.  There  was  a  prospect 
of  more  rubber  in  the  spring,  and,  moreover, 
Bomba,  the  chief  of  the  Moghis,  was  as 
friendly  as  they  had  any  right  to  expect. 
They  had  not  camp  followers  and  very 
little  in  the  way  of  ammunition,  but  they 
managed  to  make  themselves  understood, 
and  from  the  very  first  the  gramophone  was 
the  pronounced  success  that  Craddock  had 
confidently  prophesied. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  had  ever  appeared 
in  those  remote  wilds  before,  and  the  dusky 
Bomba  was  amazingly  impressed.  After 
the  first  feeling  of  terror  had  worn  off,  and 
the  tribe  "had  come  back  timidly  to  the 
outside  of  Craddock's  hut,  there  was  a 
constant  clamour  for  the  devil  voices. 
Certainly  the  great  Caruso  never  had  a  more 
flattering  or  attentive  audience. 

"  It's  a  real  good  egg,  old  man,"  Craddock 
told  his  friend.  "I  told  you  it  would  be, 
if  we  could  only  get  the  beggars  to  listen." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  moonhght  in 
front  of  the  hut,  smoking  their  pipes  after 
a  most  successful  day,  in  which  the  gramo- 
phone had  been  greatly  in  evidence,  and, 
consequently,  Craddock  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  But  Stewer  appeared  to  be  just  a 
little  dubious. 
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*'  Yes,  it's  all  right  up  to  now,"  lie  mur- 
mured ;  "  but  it  ain't  quite  so  lovely  in  the 
garden  as  you  think.  You're  such  a  sanguine 
beggar,  Jim.  Old  Bomba's  all  right,  but  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  that  chap  Sambi." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Sambi  ?  " 
Craddock  asked.  "  What  can  he  do  ?  He's 
only  a  sort  of  second-in-command,  after  all." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  he's  got  a  big  following 
here,  and  if  he  can  down  the  old  man  and 
take  his  place,  he'll  do  it.  He's  got  quite  a 
lot  of  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe  on  his 
side,  and  if  those  chaps  like  to  kick  up  a 
bobbery,  then  the  old  man's  number's  up 
for  sure." 

''  But  how  should  this  concern  us  ?  " 
Craddock  asked. 

"  I'm  just  coming  to  that,"  Stewer  went 
on.  "  About  that  gramophone  of  yours. 
Sambi  wants  it.  He'd  give  his  ears  for  it. 
He  offered  me  two  elephants  for  the  machine 
yesterday." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  Craddock  asked.  "  Two 
elephants  ?  Where's  he  going  to  get  'em 
from  ?  Why,  there  isn't  an  elephant  within 
five  hundred  miles  !  " 

"  I  know,  and  that's  just  what  makes  me 
so  uneasy.  I  ain't  afraid  of  a  shindy,  as 
you  know,  but  seeing  that  we  two  are  alone, 
and  that  we've  only  got  a  pair  of  Mauser 
pistols  between  us,  I'm  not  asking  for  any 
trouble.  And,  besides,  I  don't  like  that 
chap's  eye.  A  cross-eyed  nigger  isn't  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  Sambi  is  a  rotten  specimen 
of  the  breed.  Last  night,  after  you  were 
asleep,  Sambi  came  into  the  tent,  and  I'm 
sure  he'd  have  walked  off  with  the  machine 
if  I  hadn't  been  awake.  Directly  I  challenged 
him  he  was  off  like  a  hare,  and  no  doubt  he 
thinks  I  didn't  recognise  him,  for  I  didn't 
mention  it  to  him  this  morning — I  thought 
it  would  be  wiser  not  to.  But  he  was  after 
the  gramophone  all  right,  and  he  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  get  it." 

Craddock  chuckled  over  his  pipe. 

"  The  beggar's  welcome,"  he  said.  "  But 
the  machine  isn't  much  good  without  the 
records  and  the  needles,  and  I've  taken 
precious  good  care  of  those.  I'm  not  quite 
so  careless  as  you  think,  Jan.  These  chaps 
don't  know  even  that  a  needle  is  necessary, 
and,  as  to  the  records,  I  put  'em  in  their 
waterproof  case  down  our  well  every  night. 
I  don't  believe  it  will  hurt  them  to  get 
wet,  but  never  mind  about  that.  If  Sambi 
gets  hold  of  the  goods,  he  won't  be  able  to 
make  the  slightest  use  of  them.  Don't  you 
get  meeting  trouble  half-way,  Jan.  Besides, 
it  ain't  like  you  to  talk  in  this  way." 


Stewer  professed  himself  to  be  satisfied, 
but,  all  the  same,  he  was  anything  but  easy 
in  his  mind.  For  the  next  day  or  two  he 
kept  a  close  eye  upon  the  wily  and  elusive 
Sambi,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  that  oblique- 
eyed  individual,  the  more  sure  he  was  that 
trouble  was  looming  in  the  distance.  There 
were  many  mutterings  and  whisperings  in 
corners  between  the  second-in-command 
and  the  picturesque-looking  ruffians  who 
represented  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe. 
There  were  occasions,  too,  in  the  evenings, 
when  the  natives  sat  in  a  circle  round  the 
Englishmen's  hut  and  listened  enraptured 
to  some  of  the  finest  voices  in  the  world, 
and  at  all  of  these  Sambi  was  present,  with 
those  oblique,  greedy  eyes  of  his  fixed  with 
an  intense  longing  on  the  gramophone. 
And  two  days  later  the  gramophone  was 
missing  from  Craddock's  hut. 

There  was  an  immense  outcry,  of  course, 
there  were  weepings  and  wailings  and  loud 
lamentations,  such  as  usually  accompanied 
the  death  of  the  chief,  and  at  the  same  time 
Sambi  was  missing.  He  had  gone  up  country 
somewhere,  so  Bomba  said,  to  hold  a  palaver 
with  a  neighbouring  tribe  which  looked  like 
giving  trouble.  That  .there  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  this,  Craddock  knew,  because 
he  had  heard  the  matter  discussed  before, 
but  in  the  light  of  what  Stewer  had  told 
him  he  could  see  plainly  enough  that  the 
wily  Sambi  was  intent  upon  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  *  He  appeared  to  be 
greatly  concerned  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  devil  box,  but  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  it  must  come  back  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,"  he  told  Stewer. 
"  Sambi's  got  it  right  enough,  and  he's 
taken  it  up  country  with  him.  He'll  come 
back  presently  with  some  fairy  story  about 
having  found  the  gramophone  in  the  bush, 
and  probably  suggest  that  a  few  poor 
wretches  should  be  sacrificed.  Now,  you 
see  if  I  ain't  a  true  prophet.  Sambi  is  no 
fool,  and  it  won't  take  him  long  to  realise 
that  '  Hamlet '  is  a  poor  play  with  the 
Dane  left  out." 

It  turned  out  exactly  as  Craddock  had 
foreseen,  for  Sambi  put  ip  an  appearance 
three  days  later  with  an  air  of  vast  im- 
portance and  a  little  more  obliquity  of 
vision  than  usual,  and  proceeded  to  make 
a  pompous  declaration.  He  told  the  secretly 
amused  Craddock  that  he  had  found  the 
gramophone  hidden  away  in  a  deserted  hut 
far  in  a  back  country,  and  that  he  had 
discovered  and  punished  the  culprit,     As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  three  culprits 
altogether,  and  they  had  all  paid  the  dread 
penalty,  which,  as  Stewer  subsequently 
remarked,  was  probably  the  only  true 
statement  in  the  veracious  narrative. 

"  Very  good,  very  good,  Sambi,"  Crad- 
dock  said  approvingly.  "  You  have  done 
the  State  some  service — I  mean,  you  are 
a  nut  in  the  detective  line.  I  hope  you 
enjoyed  the  gramophone.  It  must  have 
cheered  you  amazingly  on  your  diplomatic 
errand." 

Sambi  grinned  somewhat  uneasily.  He 
was  not  entirely  deficient  of  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  he  seemed  to  grasp  the  fact 
dimly  that  his  leg  was  being  pulled.  Then 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"No  spirit  make  it  good,"  he  said.  ''  Me 
turn  and  turn  the  brass  god  at  the  end  of 
the  box,  but  no  voice  he  come." 

"  I  hope  the  fool  hasn't  broken  the 
spring,"  Craddock  said  sotto  voce,  "  Oh, 
that's  all  right,  Sambi.  The  gods  of  the 
white  man  are  a  bit  shy  of  a  nigger.  Perhaps 
I'll  teach  you  some  day.  But  look  here,  old 
son,  what  about  that  mission  of  yours  ? 
How  are  the  Wambas  coming  along  ?  " 

Sambi  immediately  launched  into  a  long 
explanation.  Literally  translated,  the 
Wambas  were  particularly  hot  stuff,  and 
never  quite  happy  without  their  annual 
dust-up  with  their  good  neighbours,  the 
Moghis — in  fact,  this  little  excursion 
appeared  to  take  the  same  place  with  them 
as  the  annual  visit  to  the  seaside  in  more 
civilised  climes.  Sambi  had  apparently 
crossed  the  border  with  a  view  to  settling 
some  outstanding  dispute,  which  apparently 
he  had  failed  to  do.  According  to  his  own 
account,  there  had  been  a  violent  eruption 
of  party  feeling,  in  which  the  Speaker  of 
the  Wamba  House  of  Cornxmons  had  lost 
his  head  in  consequence  of  some  personal 
remark  he  had  made  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and,  indeed,  if  Sambi  was  to 
be  believed,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  own  life.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  annual 
campaign  was  near  at  hand. 

*'  I  wonder  if  the  beggar  was  lying  ?  " 
Craddock  remarked  to  Stewer,  when  they 
were  alone  again.  "  Oh,  I  know  these  people 
are  always  having  these  little  differences 
of  opinion,  but  somehow  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  Sambi  is  Ijdng.  I  can't  get 
out  of  my  head  that  in  some  way  the  gramo- 
phone is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  can't  see 
how,  but  that's  my  idea." 

But  apparently  Sambi  was  telling  the 
truth,  for  there  were  a  great  many  signs 


during  the  next  few  days  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand.  Bomba  called  his  braves  together 
round  the  council  fire,  and  for  many  hours 
the  air  was  rendered  hideous  with  the  din 
of  conflicting  opinions.  An  almost  unholy 
calm  fell  on  the  protagonists,  .after  which 
Bomba  made  his  braves  an  impassioned 
speech.  He  stood  there,  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  in  all  his  war-paint,  with  the  scarlet 
cummerbund  about  his  ample  waist  sup- 
porting a  veritable  battery  of  obsolete 
weapons.  The  women  and  children  were 
sent  to  the  interior,  provisions  were  collected, 
and  at  dawn  the  following  morning  the 
hideous  din  of  tom-toms  proclaimed  the 
fact  that  the  motley  army  was  setting  forth 
with  a  view  to  putting  a  proper  respect  into 
the  thick  heads  of  the  Wambas. 

"  Looks  like  a  Wild  West  circus,"  Stewer 
laughed.  "  Upon  my  word,  I've  half  a  mind 
to  take  a  hand  at  the  game  myself.  Any- 
thing's  better  than  loafing  around  here  like 
this.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  just  as 
well  if  we  made  tracks  before  they  get  back  ? 
It  might  save  a  painful  parting,  and  we're 
not  making  our  salt  here." 

"  Oh,  let's  see  it  through,"  Craddock 
suggested.  "  But  as.  to  going  along,  that's 
quite  another  story.  At  any  rate,  we  shall 
have  the  village  to  ourselves  for  the  next 
week  or  so,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  as  we 
like.  Our  friend  Sambi  is  safe  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate." 

With  that,  Craddock  knocked  out  his  pipe 
and  strolled  into  the  hut  for  the  usual  siesta. 
He  was  followed  a  moment  or  two  later 
by  Stewer,  and  there  they  lay  on  their  grass 
beds  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  hot  day,  and  they  were  grateful 
for  the  peace  and  quietness  after  the  con- 
stant din  that  kept  the  village  in  a  state 
.  of  turmoil  throughout  the  day.  And  as 
Craddock  lay  there  asleep,  he  began  to 
dream  strange  things.  He  dreamt  that  he 
was  being  tortured,  that  his  ankles  and 
knees  and  wrists  were  bound  with  green 
hide  thongs  which  seemed  to  be  cutting 
into  his  very  bones.  The  pain  became  so 
great  at  last  that  he  woke  to  a  dim  realisa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  thing  was  true. 
He  was  lying  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  bound 
exactly  in  the  way  he  had  seen  in  his  uneasy 
slumbers.  A  thin  rope  of  green  hide  was 
about  his  feet  and  ingeniously  carried  to  his 
hands,  which  were  kept  some  two  feet 
apart  by  a  piece  of  tough  spHt  bamboo, 
through  which  the  thong  was  threaded  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  his 
hands  together  and  work  with  his  fingers 
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on  the  green  hide.  It  was  as  if  a  splint  had 
been  placed  there,  and  even  Craddock  was 
bound  to  admire  the  exceedingly  neat  piece 
of  work.     He  was  forced  to  recognise  the 


overcome  that  it  was  some  little  time 
before  he  realised  that  he  was  suffering 
from  the  effect  of  a  powerful  drug.  He 
managed  to  drag  himself  to  a  sitting 
position  presently,  and  looked  somewhat 
drearily  around  him. 

Presently  he  caught  the  eye  of  his  com- 
panion, who  was  in  precisely  similar  case. 
Then    Stewer    assumed    a    sitting    position 


"  'You  black  rascal,'  Ciatldock  cried,  'what's  the 
meanini'  of  this  ?  '  " 


fact  that  he  was  absolutely  helpless,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  was  drowsy  and  heavy, 
with  a  racking  pain  in  his  head  and  a  bead 
of  moisture  on  his  forehead.     He  was  so 


with  some  considerable  difficulty,  and  the 
two  regarded  one  another  with  blank 
faces. 

"  Well,  we're  up  against  it  now  all  right," 
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the  Devonian  said.  "  Great  James,  what 
a  head  I've  got  on  me  !  " 

"  Well,  we're  companions  in  misfortune 
there,"  Craddock  grinned.  "  Say,  sonny, 
what  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Stewer  said.  "  Looks 
to  me  as  if  we  had  got  an  enemy  some- 
where." 

Craddock  laughed  cheerfully.  This  was 
the  sort  of  situation  in  which  he  came  out 
at  his  best. 

"  Now,  that's  very  bright  of  you,"  he 
said.  "  But  where's  the  nigger  in  the  fence  ? 
There's  not  a  man  within  miles  of  the  village, 
and  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
women  are  responsible  for  this  little  jest." 

"  Then  whom  do  you  suspect  ?  "  Stewer 
asked. 

"  Oh,  that's  an  easy  one,"  Craddock 
replied.  "  We've  got  to  thank  our  ingenious 
friend  Sambi  for  this.  Yes,  that's  right. 
Sambi  for  a  million.  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  plain  it  becomes.  He  walked  off 
with  the  gramophone  under  pretence  that 
he  was  off  on  some  political  mission.  If  he 
had  understood  the  thing,  he  would  never 
have  come  back  ;  but  because  he  had  no 
records  and  jqo  needles,  he  was  done,  and 
that's  why  he  came  back  with  that  interest- 
ing little  story  about  finding  the  thing 
in  the  woods  and  laying  out  the  chaps  that 
pinched  it.  The  chap's  mad  to  get  hold  of 
the  machine,  and  this  is  how  he  means  to 
do  it.  Everybody  is  away,  and  his  little 
game  is  to  torture  us  ingeniously  until  we 
are  compelled  to  show  him  how  it  will  work. 
Then  he'll  slope  off  with  the  whole  apparatus, 
and  probably  plant  himself  down  upon  some 
simple  unsophisticated  tribe,  and — well,  it's 
pretty  plain,  old  bird,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Stewer  nodded  emphatically.  He  was 
of  entirely  the  same  opinion  as  his  friend, 
and  therefore  was  fully  alive  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  These  were  a  fairly  gentle 
people  they  were  amongst,  but,  after  all, 
they  were  primitives,  and  both  the  captives 
knew  only  too  well  what  was  likely  to 
happen  now  that  Sambi 's  cupidity  was 
fairly  roused.  Beyond  doubt  he  had  deserted 
his  companions  in  the  field,  and  had  come 
back  to  the  village  with  one  great  object 
smouldering  m  the  back  of  his  mind.  It 
was  just  possible,  as  Craddock  explained 
to  Stewer,  that  there  was  no  trouble  with 
the  Wamba  tribe  at  all,  but  that  Sambi 
had  invented  the  whole  thing  with  a  view 
to  getting  rid  of  Bomba  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  crew  whilst  he  put  his  plan  of 
campaign  into  execution. 


Meanwhile  tney  sat  there  stewing  and 
sweating  in  the  heat  of  the  still  afternoon, 
tugging  in  vain  at  their  bonds  and  struggling 
for  freedom.  But  though  it  was  possible 
to  crawl  across  the  floor  until  they  came 
in  personal  contact  with  one  another,  the 
devilish  contrivance  of  those  bamboo  splints 
rendered  every  effort  futile.  And,  to  add 
to  their  futile  fury,  they  could  see  on  the 
sh^lf  under  the  eaves  of  their  hut  their 
two  revolvers  and  case  of  spare  ammunition  ; 
but  in  their  present  helpless  condition  the 
weapons  might  have  been  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

"  It's  no  use,"  Craddock  gasped  presently. 
"  We  shall  have  to  wait.  Sambi  is  bound 
to  come  along  presently,  and  we  might  be 
able  to  compromise  with  him."' 

Stewer  grunted  as  he  thought  reluctantly 
of  the  useless  pipe  and  tobacco  in  his  pocket, 
whilst  Craddock  dragged  himself  to  the 
door  of  the  hut  and  stood  blinking  up  at  the 
sunshine.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen 
and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  for  the  women 
and  children  had  been  removed  in  case  of 
trouble  on  the  frontier,  and  even  the  dogs 
had  followed  them.  In  a  curious,  detached 
sort  of  way  Craddock  stood  there  watching 
a  colony  of  great  white  ants  working  about 
the  base  of  a  hill  of  dead  vegetable  refuse 
which  they  had  thrown  up  just  outside  the 
hut.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  because 
it  recalled  memories  of  old  stories  which  he 
had  heard  in  his  wanderings.  He  knew,  for 
instance,  that  one  of  the  persuasive  methods 
of  the  natives  was  to  tie  up  a  prisoner 
to  a  stake  driven  in  the  centre  of  an  ant 
hill  and  leave  him  there  to  his  reflections. 
If  he  remained  long  enough,  he  would  be 
eaten  bit  by  bit  by  those  ferocious  white 
ants,  or  driven  mad  by  the  torture  of  them. 
It  was  a  thought  that  turned  Craddock  cold. 
He  could  see  himself  standing  there,  with 
those  diabolical  little  brutes  crawling  all 
over  him  and  gradually  eating  into  his  very 
vitals.  For  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  in  one  of  those  big  heaps,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  best 
part  of  an  inch  long. 

And  yet,  even  as  Craddock  lingered  there, 
contemplating  this  dread  tragedy,  some- 
thing of  a  plan  was  forming  in  his  mind. 
It  was  when  danger  stared  him  in  the 
face  that  he  was  at  his  best  and  brightest. 
He  just  turned  to  say  something  of 
this  to  Stewer,  when  the  grinning  Sambi 
hove  in  sight.  He  appeared  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  himself,  for  a  vast 
smile  seemed  to  spHt  his  face  in  twain  and 
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displayed  a  set  of  teeth  that  a  mastiff 
might  have  envied. 

"  Well,  you  black  rascal,"  Craddock  cried, 
"  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  You  cut 
these  cords  1  " 

Sambi  grinned  pleasantly  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  No  cut,"  he  said.  "  We  sit  down  and 
palaver." 

With  a  murderous  feeling  in  his  heart, 
Craddock  complied.  There  was  nothing  to 
gain  by  a  display  of  passion,  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  by  diplomacy  he  would  be  able 
to  achieve  his  ends. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Now,  then.  I 
know  pretty  well  what  you  want,  you  rascal, 
but  you  can't  make  us  give  you  the  best 
part  of  the  devil  box.  Still,  I'm  ready  to 
make  a  bargain  with  you." 

"  That  is  all  good,"  Sambi  grinned.  "  You 
give  me  the  voice  of  the  moon  children, 
and  the  little  god  that  rubs  him  on  the 
chest  and  makes  him  talk,  and  presently  I 
send  one  of  the  women  to  free  you.  You 
give  me  those,  and  the  round  black  things 
that  shine  in  the  sun,  and  we  are 
friends." 

"  Yes,  and  what  then  ?  "  Craddock  asked. 

"  Why,  then  I  travel  to  the  country 
beyond  the  rains  with  the  devil  box — to  a 
far  country  where  they  make  me  king  and 
there  is  much  million  ivories.  You  say 
'  Yes,'  and  it's  done." 

Craddock  replied  vigorously  enough,  in  a 
sort  of  vernacular,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
not  taking  any.  He  half  expected  some 
passionate  outburst  on  Sambi's  part,  but 
it  did  not  come.  The  wily  nigger  merely 
grinned  and  pointed  significantly  to  the  ant 
heap  outside  the  hut.  It  was  clear  enough 
to  Craddock  now  that  Sambi  had  lured  the 
tribe  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  so  that  he 
could  work  out  the  plot  at  his  leisure. 

"  All  good,"  Sambi  said.  "  I  give  you 
food,  but  not  the  pipe,  and  in  the  morning 
you  will  think  better  of  it." 

He  did  not  express  himself  quite  so  clearly, 
but  that  was  the  meaning.  He  lingered 
long  enough  to  assure  himself  that  the  bonds 
of  his  prisoners  were  sound,  after  which  he 
lounged  out  of  the  hut,  to  return  a  little 
later  with  food,  which  he  placed  on  the 
floor  for  his  captives  to  assimilate  as  best 
they  might. 

'*  What  was  the  brute  driving  at  ?  " 
Stewer  asked.  "  I  can't  follow  the  Hugo  as 
well  as  you  do.  I  know  he  was  trying  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  you  over  the  gramo- 
phone, and  I  could  see  you  weren't  taking 


any.  If  you  don't,  what's  going  to  be  the 
upshot  of  the  business  ?  " 

"  Nothing  very  pleasant,"  Craddock 
grinned.  "  That  black  scamp's  worked  the 
whole  thing  out  in  his  mind,  and  very 
cleverly  he  has  done  it.  But  he's  a  long 
way  from  getting  the  gramophone  yet." 

"  And  if  he  doesn't  ?  "  Stewer  queried. 

Craddock  indicated  the  ant  heap  and 
elaborated  the  stories  he  had  heard  in 
connection  with  it. 

"  Ugh  !  "  Stewer  shuddered.  "  Sounds 
worse  than  the  torture  in  the  '  Mikado.' 
But  you're  not  going  to  let  it  go  as  far  as 
that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*'  Not  quite,"  Craddock  said  between  his 
teeth,  "  but  very  nearly.  I  never  was  beaten 
by  a  nigger  yet,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'm 
going  to  start  now.  If  only  one  of  us  could 
get  rid  of  the  hide  through  this  splint,  by 
wearing  it  away  or  cutting  it,  we  should  be 
free  in  five  minutes.  Once  that  happened, 
we  should  have  our  revolvers  again,  and 
Sambi's  path  of  glory  would  end  in  something 
abrupt  in  the  way  of  a  grave.  See  my 
meaning  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  see  your  meaning  plainly  enough," 
Stewer  grunted^  "  but  how's  it  going  to 
be  done  ?  " 

"  But  it  ain't  impossible,"  Craddock  said. 
"  Only  the  remedy  is  a  desperate  one,  and 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  expedient 
called  taking  a  hair  from  the  dog  that  bit 
you  ?  Now,  that's  exactly  what  I'm  going 
to  do.  I  am  going  to  suffer  a  little  to  save 
us  from  suffering  a  lot,  if  you  understand 
what  I  mean.  And  when  the  moon  goes 
down  this  evening,  I'll  show  you.  I'm 
going  to  teach  that  confounded  nigger  a 
lesson." 

With  that,  Craddock  shut  his  teeth  grimly 
and  refused  to  say  any  more.  But  presently, 
as  the  night  began  to  wear  thin,  and  the 
moon  slid  behind  the  dense  foliage  at  the 
back  of'  the  village,  he  crept  out  into 
the  open  and  for  a  moment  contemplated 
the  conical  mass  of  rubbish  of  which  the 
ants'  nest  was  composed.  Then  quite 
deliberately  he  lay  down  on  his  stomach 
and  buried  his  two  arms,  with  the  long 
splint  between  them,  in  the  crown  of  the 
nest.  With  sudden  enlightenment  Stewer 
watched  him.  He  knew  that  Craddock, 
with  his  indomitable  pluck  and  cheery 
courage,  meant  to  keep  his  arms  buried  there 
until  the  little  white  devils  in  the  nest  had 
eaten  their  way  through  the  thong  that  had 
been  woven  between  the  two  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and,  stolid  as  he 
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was,  Stewer  gasped  with  admiration  at 
Craddock's  amazing  fortitude. 

"  Here,  come  out  of  it !  "  he  cried.  "  It 
isn't  worth  while.  Better  let  Sambi  have  the 
gramophone  a  thousand  times  over." 

"  I  never  w^as  beaten  by  a  nigger  yet " 

Craddock  began,  and  then  his  voice  trailed 
of!  into  a  whisper.  Already  the  little  white 
insects,  raging  furiously  at  this  assault  upon 
their  citadel,  were  swarming  all  over  his 
arms,  until  the  blood  began  to  stream  from 
a  hundred  tiny  punctures.  And  still  he  held 
on,  suffering  untold  agonies,  knowing  full 
well  that,  if  he  could  only  hold  up  for  a 
little  longer,  the  white  foe  would  cease  to 
rage,  and  turn  its  attention  to  the  succulent 
green  hide  with  which  he  was  bound.  It  was 
half  an  hour  or  more  before  Craddock, 
straining  at  his  bonds,  felt  them  relax  like 
a  piece  of  elastic.  Then,  with  a  fine  effort,  he 
snapped  the  last  threads  of  green  hide  and 
rose  to  his  feet  with  a  pair  of  forearms 
dripping  red. 

"  There  !  "  he  said,  as  he  staggered  giddily 
towards  the  hut.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  would 
be  all  right  ?  But,  my  aunt,  I  w^ouldn't  go 
through  that  again  for  all  the  gold  in  Africa  ! 
But  no  nigger " 

With  that  he  fainted,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  came  to  himself  again. 
He  stripped  himself  to  the  buff,  and,  after 
carefully  removing  every  ant  from  his 
clothing,  proceeded  to  cut  Stewer's  bonds. 
This  being  done,  he  dressed  those  raw  and 
bleeding  arms  of  his,  and  then,  though 
writhing  in  pain,  sat  down  to  await  the 
dawn  and  Sambi's  coming. 


He  came  in  due  course,  with  a  grin  upon 
that  ebony  face  of  his,  to  find  his  prisoners 
squatting  on  the  floor  much  as  he  had  left 
them  the  night  before. 

"  You  are  ready  for  me  now  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  That  is  so,"  Craddock  drawled,  as  he 
turned  over  on  his  left  side  and  covered 
Sambi  with  a  revolver.  "  I  guess  you've 
hit  it,  my  friend.  I  was  never  beaten  by 
a  nigger  yet,  and  I'm  too  old  to  begin 
now." 

Sambi,  with  all  the  fatality  of  his  clan, 
folded  his  hands  over  his  capacious 
stomach  and  waited  for  what  was  coming 
to  him. 

"  My  lord  is  a  great  man,"  he  said,  ''  and 
his  days  will  be  long  on  the  earth.  And 
behold,  I  am  ready" 

With  thatj  Craddock  shot  him  neatly  and 
artistically  through  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, and  he  collapsed  without  a  sound  on 
the  floor  of  the  hut. 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  job  done,"  Stewer 
said.  "  And  what's  the  next  item  on  the 
programme  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  Craddock 
said.  "  Shall  we  bury  him  and  say  nothing 
about  it,  or  shall  we  wait  here  till  Bomba 
comes  back,  and  tell  him  the  whole  story  ? 
If  we  bury  him  properly,  those  chaps,  when 
they  come  back,  may  think  that  he  was  killed 
in  battle ;  but  my  idea  is  to  clear  out 
altogether  and  leave  them  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.    What  do  you  say  ?  "    - 

"  Clear,"  Stewer  said  laconically. 
"  Quick  !  " 


THE    HEM 

By  ETHEL   M.  HEWITT 
^  SEAMSTRESS,  in  her  attic  room. 

Wrought  on  a  dancer's  gown 
A  trail  of  silken  flowers  that  brought 
Green  country  to  gay  town  — 

Deplored  that  on  so  fair  a  task 
The  taint  of  dust  may  be; 
(Remembering  a  Healing  Hem 
That  swept  through  Galilee)  ; 

And  wished  for  knightly  days*  return, 
When,  on  a  hem  like  this, 
The  kings  of  chivalry  were  proud 
To  leave  their  reverent  kiss; 

And  knew  not  that  her  own  dull  life 
Was  hemmed  with  tints  as  fair: 
The  music  of  a  singing  Ireart 
That  drowned  a  sigh  of  care; 

The  soft  knock  at  a  neighbour's  door 
That  let  the  sunshine  through ; 
A  narrow  window  in  the  sun 
Where  homely  blossoms  grew  ; 

With  these  she  wrought  upon  the  edge 
Of  one  poor  city  street 
A  garland  that  outshone  the  flowers 
Around  the  dancer's  feet. 


WANTED-A   FAIRY 


By    OWEN    OLIVER 

Illustrated    by    A,    Gilbert 


THE  summer  holidays  were  drawing  to 
an  end.  The  lame  schoolmaster  of 
Pond  End  remembered  this  when  he 
woke,  and  nodded  with  approval.  He  was 
never  certain  that  long  holidays  were  good 
for  the  pupils,  and  he  was  sure  they  were 
*  a  burden  to  the  teacher.  The  wheels  of 
routine  run  your  life  so  easily,  and  it  is  a 
bother  to  run  it  for  yourself,  if  they  stop. 

He  took  such  advantage  of  the  ruts 
worn  by  custom  as  circumstances  allowed  : 
rose  at  the  usual  time,  breakfasted  at  the 
usual  hour,  went  out  at  the  usual  minute, 
and  followed  his  usual  route  through  the 
village.  He  bought  his  daily  newspaper  at 
the  little  shop  by  the  little  railway  station, 
and  turned  down  School  Lane  to  his  school. 
It  was  shut,  of  course,  but  he  unlocked  the 
side  door  and  went  in.  He  sat  at  his  desk, 
in  the  headmaster's  classroom,  to  read 
the  news.  When  he  had  finished  with  the 
paper,  he  sat  for  some  time  looking  at  the 
deserted  desks.  Some  good  boys  had  sat 
in  them,  he  reflected,  and  two  at  least  had 
made  a  mark  in  the  world.  There  was 
Thomas  Pratt,  who  finished  the  big  arith- 
metic just  after  his  tenth  birthday.  He 
preserved  Pratt's  round-hand  solution  of 
the  great  problem  about  the  horses  eating 
grass  which  grew  uniformly.  The  boy  had 
written  a  curious  note  at  the  end.  "  Grass 
doesn't  grow  uniformly,  but  depends  on 
the  season  and  whether."  The  last  word 
was  corrected  to  **  weather  "  in  the  master's 
neat  hand.  He  had  told  Pratt  that  he  would 
excuse  the  error  in  spelling  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  arithmetic ;  but  Pratt 
had  written  "  weather  "  six  times,  all  the 
same,  *'  to  make  sure  of  it."  Pratt  was 
certainly  the  best  of  his  scholars,  and  yet 
not  of  the  scholar  type.  He  looked  upon 
learning  merely  as  the  means  to  an  end. 
Now  he  was  manager  and  actuary  of  a  big 
insurance  company.  The  schoolmaster's 
comfortable  reading  chair  was  a  present 
from  him.  ,- 

There  was  Stokes,  too — an  uneven  pupil, 


with  a  tendency  to  play  truant  in  fine  weather, 
and  poor  at  arithmetic,  but  brilliant  at 
Latin,  greedy  to  read  anything  and  every- 
thing, and  gifted  with  a  remarkable  knack 
of  composition.  He  even  wrote  verses. 
The  schoolmaster  preserved  a  specimen  of 
each.  First  there  was  an  essay  on  the  moon, 
which  opened  with  the  remark  :  "  Luckily, 
we  know  very  little  of  the  moon,  and  so  we 
can  imagine  a  great  deal  about  it."  It 
went  on  to  picture  the  satellite  as  a  silver 
palace  of  dehght  in  language  which  a 
master  might  have  envied.  Secondly  there 
were  certain  "  Verses  on  Learning  "  which 
the  schoolmaster  had  preserved  as  contain- 
ing the  boy's  philosophy  rather  than  from 
any  beauty  of  form — 

'J'hp.  things  we  learn  are  only  facts 

(If  true)  by  others  grown  ; 
The  things  we  do  ourselves  are  acts — 

A  harvest  of  our  own  I 

It  was  a  pity  that  Stokes  had  so  little 
respect  for  learning  as  a  mental  discipline  ; 
but  he  had  become  a  leading  novelist,  and 
he  sent  a  copy  of  every  new  work  to  his 
old  schoolmaster,  who  always  wrote  him  a 
letter  detailing  any  errors  of  fact  to  be 
corrected  in  the  second  edition. 

There  were  other  boys  whom  the  school- 
master passed  in  review,  and  especially 
Read,  who  became  a  missionary — ^the  most 
lovable  boy  who  ever  came  to  the  school — 
and  Johnson,  who  played  for  the  village 
cricket  team  at  thirteen,  and  went  down  in 
the  South  African  War  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  looked  back  less  than  forward.  He 
always  hoped  that  his  best  pupil  was  yet 
to  come  ;  and  perhaps  next  term  he  might 
discover  him.  One — two — three — four  d^ys, 
and  the  empty  benches  would  fill  again. 
He  was  glad  of  that.  A  man  has  to  fill 
half  of  his  life  from  outside,  and  the  lame 
schoolmaster  filled  this  part  of  himself 
with  the  school. 

The  arrangement  satisfied  him  pretty  well 
in  term  time,  but  it  failed  in  the  holidays. 
He  usually  went  to  visit  a  married  sister 
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during  the  vacation,  but  this  year  she  had  a 
very  new  baby.  So  he  had  remained  at  Pond 
End,  and  tried  to  level  his  thoughts  to  his 
surroundings.  He  had  talked  to  the  farmers 
about  the  crops  (they  said  that  the  master 
would  never  understand  farming),  to  the 
farmers'  wives  about  their  children  (they  said 
that  the  master  would  never  understand 
children  out  of  school),  and  to  the  children 
about  their  games  (they  giggled  at  his 
ignorance  of  them).  There  was  scarcely  any- 
one to  whom  he  could  talk  about  the  things 
that  he  did  understand.  The  parson — who  at 
least  would  have  played  chess  with  him — 
was  away,  and  the  doctor  was  looking  after 
Farside  for  a  friend,  as  well  as  Pond  End, 
and  had  no  time  to  spare.  He  had  tried  the 
parson's  substitute  on  the  subject  of  certain 
mediaeval  missals  reprinted  in  a  text-book, 
but  the  young  man  dismissed  them  as  '*  sinks 
of  superstition,"  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  consider  them  as  buds  in  the  flowering  of 
literature.  So  his  only  real  feast  of  intellect 
had  been  a  two  hours'  argument  with  a 
burly  motorist  delayed  in  the  village  by  a 
breakdown,  a  man  of  intellect  as  weighty 
as  his  body.  The  argument  started  upon 
Kipling's  position  in  poetry,  and  generalised 
to  a  review  of  the  place  of  the  poet  in  the 
development  of  the  world.  They  had  written 
each  other  a  letter  since  on  the  subject. 
The  schoolmaster  held  that  the  poet  made 
history,  and  the  motorist  that  history  made 
the  poet. 

This  was  a  feast.  The  rest  of  the  school- 
master's discussions  upon  books  had  been 
only  crumbs.  He  had*  gathered  these  from 
the  table  of  the  village  schoolmistress. 

The  schoolmistress  was  young  and  bright 
and  exceptionally  well-educated.  She  had 
read  a  good  deal,  was  capable  of  original 
thought,  and — being  a  woman — very  adroit 
in  argument.  Set  down  to  a  table  in  an 
examination  room,  she  could  have  been  very 
interesting  upon  literary  problems.  But 
the  schoolmaster  usually  met  her  out  of 
doors,  and  there  her  mind  would  not  stay 
on  books. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Strange,"  she  once 
apologised,  "  Shelley's  '  Ode  to  a  Skylark  ' 
is  fine  ;  but  don't  you  think  the  skylark 
is  finer  ?    Listen  !  " 

In  short,  the  schoolmistress  was  more 
interested  in  the  world  than  in  reading  or 
writing  or  arguing  about  it.  The  children 
never  accused  her  of  ignorance  of  games. 
(She  would  play  with  them  until  her  mass 
of  brown  hair  shook  loose  about  her 
shoulders.)     Their  mothers  never  accused 


her  of  ignorance  of  children.  (How  she 
could  coax  a  sick  child !)  The  farmers 
never  accused  her  of  ignorance  of  farm- 
ing— or  of  anything.  She  was,  in  fact, 
the  idol  of  the  village,  and  the  villagers 
owned  it. 

To  the  lame  schoolmaster  she  was  rather 
an  "  ideal,"  which  Stokes  said  in  one  of  his 
novels  was  a  high-sounding  name  for  an 
*'  if."  "  The  more  '  ifs  '  that  go  to  it,  the 
higher  your  ideal." 

There  were  four  "  ifs  "  that  went  to  the 
schoolmistress.  "If  he  weren't  fifty-one, 
and  if  he  weren't  lame,  and  if  he  weren't 
poor,  and  if  she  were  wilUng."  The  four 
made  a  wire  entanglement  which  he  never 
dreamed  of  assaulting  ;  but  he  was  very 
kind  to  her  in  a  foster-father  sort  of  way, 
and  she  always  went  to  him  when  something 
needed  doing.  On  the  whole  he  thought  of 
her  less  as  an  ideal  than  as  a  character  out 
of  a  story-book — a  book  -that  wanted  a 
fairy  and  hadn't  one. 

She,  of  course,  was  an  exiled  princess, 
and  she  really  filled  the  character  very  well. 
She  obviously  came  from*  a  higher  sphere, 
though  she  never  spoke  about  her  ante- 
cedents. Her  speech  and  manner  were 
cultured  and  easy.  She  paiuted  and  played 
well,  and  sang  exceedingly  well.  She  spoke 
French  which  he  could  scarcely  understand, 
but  which  a  couple  of  French  visitors  under- 
stood easily.  She  was  not  nervous  even  with 
the  parson's  wife,  and  had  been  the  prop  of 
the  doctor's  lady  in  matters  of  costume  and 
etiquette  when  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
rich  relations.  She  had  brought  silver  fish 
and  fruit  knives  and  forks  with  her,  and 
habitually  used  them.  All  these  things 
ppinted  clearly  to  a  former  connection  with 
high  society.  Present  facts  showed  that  the 
connection  was  broken.  She  had  no  outside 
visitors,  and  no  outside  correspondence,  the 
postmistress  said. 

Clearly,  therefore,  she  was  exiled,  and  not 
only  the  schoolmaster,  but  the  whole  village 
accepted  her  as  a  princess  "  out  of  their 
sphere."  So  princessly  that  she  could  be 
good  friends  with  the  village  swains  without 
any  dreaming  of  intimacy.  "  The  lady  of 
the  village,"  some  of  the  people  called  her. 

So  there  was  evidently  a  princess,  and 
presumably  a  kingdom  in  the  story,  but 
there  was  no  fairy  to  find  it  for  her.  That 
was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  real  life,  the 
schoolmaster  had  often  thought,  as  a  boy. 
Things  went  right  or  they  went  wrong  as 
they  listed.  There  was  no  one  to  put  them 
straight  with  a  wand   or  hazel  twig.     He 
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had  long  since  given  up  the  hope  of  a  fairy, 
or  even  a  magically-gifted  godmother,  for 
himself,  but  he  felt  that  there  ought  to  be 
one  for  his  princess.  It  seemed  just  her 
due. 

He  had  come  to  the  schoolmistress  as  he 
sat  staring  round  the  empty  classroom, 
and  roused  with  a  start  when  a  sunbeam  that 
had  been  working  along  the  floor  touched  his 
toe  and  reminded  him  of  the  flight  of  time. 
He  rose  and  took  a  last  look  round,  with  a 
vague  prayer  that  next  term  would  lift 
some  fresh  child-soul  to  look  longingly 
down  the  pillared  vista  of  learning.  Then 
he  went  out,  locked  the  door  behind  him, 
and  trudged  along  Bell  Lane  and  up  Break- 
neck Hill.  There  he  sat  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  hedge, thinking  about  a  book  which 
he  had  picked  up  for  fourpence  at  a  bookstall. 
It  was  a  second-hand  book  in  a  double  sense, 
if  he  had  known  ;  but  he  could  not  read 
Greek,  and  was  unaware  that  it  was  only 
a  piratical  paraphrase  in  translation  of 
a  book  called  "  Phaedo,"  in  which  Plato, 
the  greatest  of  word -jugglers,  had  professed 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To 
the  schoolmaster  the  proof  seemed  un- 
necessary and  unmathematical  ;  but  there 
were  noble  phrases  in  the  text,  and  he  loved 
to  turn  fine  expressions  over  in  his  mind, 
as  if  they  were  ^  a  mental  chewing-gum  ! 
This  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  entirely 
overlooked  the  outside  world  for  a  time — 
the  air  scented  with  summer,  and  the  "  wist- 
wist  "  of  the  long  grass,  and  the  "  cheep  " 
of  a  bird  who  was  telling  him  to  sit  further 
from  her  nest,  and  a  lark  who  was  carolling, 
and  even  a  princess  who  was  crossing  the 
hill  by  the  lower  road,  some  ten  yards 
beneath  his  feet,  until  she  began  to  sing. 

The  princess  had  not  thought  of  a  book 
or  a  fairy  all  the  morning.  She  had  been 
given  breakfast  in  bed,  had  washed  four 
lace  handkerchiefs  and  ironed  them,  fed 
her  landlady's  chickens,  and  talked  to  the 
pigs,  taken  some  pictures  to  Mrs.  Brown's 
baby,  picked  up,  brushed,  and  kissed  a 
child  who  had  fallen  down,  and  finally  gone 
wandering  over  the  fields  by  Delce  Farm, 
and  back  by  Breakneck  Lower  Road. 
She  did  not  notice  the  schoolmaster,  and 
he  did  not  call  to  her,  because  she  was 
busy  singing.  Her  singing  was  different 
from  that  of  the  village.  It  seemed  to  float 
out  of  its  own  accord,  and  she  could  sing 
the  high  notes  without  shouting.  The 
schoolmaster  understood  that  she  had 
cultivated  what  musical  works  call  an  upper 
register.      He   studied   music   and   musical 


theory,  and  played  the  church  organ,  unless 
the  music  was  very  difficult.  Then  the  school- 
mistress played  it,  though  she  apologised 
that  she  hadn't  "  the  organ  touch  "  ;  and 
certainly  she  seemed  more  .at  home*  on  the 
grand  piano  at  the  parsonage. 

The  song  that  she  sang  as  she  passed 
along  was  this — 

TIME'S  A  THIEF. 

Time  takes  away  our  hope  and  trust, 

And  turns  our  fond  belief. 
Time  lays  our  roses  in  the  dust — 

Time's  a  thief  ! 

Time  takes  away  our  cares  and  fears. 

Our  trouble  and  our  grief. 
Time  steals  from  us  our  sighs  and  tears — 

Time's  a  thief. 

Time  took  a  lover  from  my  side, 

Of  all  my  joys  the  chief  ; 
Time  snatched  my  wealth  and  stole  my  pride. 

Oh,  Time,  you  thief  ! 

To-day  I'm  glad,  for  I'm  so  sad 

That  theft  must  bring  relief. 
So  come  and  steal,  my  heart  to  lieal — 

Time!  Time!  .  .  .  Thief!  Thief! 

The  schoolmistress  finished  her  song  just 
as  she  reached  the  cross  ways,  where  a 
path  with  deep  hedges  cuts  the  Lower 
Road  on  its  way  across  the  hill — perhaps 
twenty  yards  from  the  schoolmaster's 
resting-place,  with  bushes  between.  At 
that  moment  a  new  character  stepped  into 
her  story  from  the  path.  It  may  have 
been  the  fairy  in  disguise,  or  it  may  have 
been  Old  Time  roving.  In  either  case  the 
disguise  was  excellent.  At  the  moment  the 
schoolmaster  took  it  for  an  elderly  male 
tramp,  cleaner  and  more  cheerful  than  the 
standard  article,  and  carrying  a  bag  instead 
of  a  bundle.  The  tramp  did  not  touch  his 
cap  in  the  approved  tramply  fashion,  but 
took  it  right  oft  with  a  sweeping  bow. 

*'  If  you're  addressing  me,  lady,"  he  said, 
"  you've  hailed  the  wrong  man.  I  am  toler- 
ably honest,  especially  over  things  not 
worth  stealing  !  " 

"I  am  sure,"  the  schoolmistress  laughed. 
'' I  was  just  singing." 

"  A  very  nice  song,"  said  the  tramp, 
*'  and  I  hope  without  personal  application. 
No  sorrows  or  other  troublesome  super- 
fluities that  you  wish  to  be  relieved  of,  eh  ?  " 

He  stood  smiling,  and  the  schoolmistress 
looked  at  him  with  her  pretty  head  on  one 
side,  much  as  she  might  look  at  a  naughty 
child. 

"  I  may  have  a  few  pence  to  spare,"  she 
remarked,  "  if  that  is  what  you  mean  1  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  did,"  he  told  her.  "  I 
really  don't  think  I  did,  not  even  sub- 
consciously, as  the  philosophers  say.     It  is 
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enough,  that  you  have  given  me  a  song  and 
a  smile." 

"  You  are  an  educated  man,"  she  charged 
him. 

"  One  of  the  things  Time  hasn't  stolen," 
the  tramp  told  her.  "  You  see,  I  keep  my 
education  on  the  lumber-shelf,  and  he  never 
touches  that.  In  my  experience  he  burgles 
the  strong-room,  but  refuses  to  clear  the 
dustbin.  Don't  trust  him  to  take  troubles, 
my  dear  young  lady,  but  put  them  outside 
the  premises  yourself.  1  truly  hope  that 
you  haven't  many.  You  look  a  happy  young 
creature." 

'^  I  try  to  make  myself  happy,"  she  stated, 
''  although — although  Time  has  stolen  some 
things  that  I  miss  ...  I  am  the  school- 


mistress here.  I  was  brought  up — in  a 
different  position.  I  suppose  one  always 
regrets  to  have  to  come  down." 

The  tramp  laughed. 

''  Not  when  you   have   come   down   far 


*'The  tramp  did  not  touch  his  cap  in  the  approved  tramply  fashion,  but  took  it  right  off  with 

a  sweeping  bow." 
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enough,"  he  declared — '^  when  you  realise 
that  there  is  no  returning.  Vestigia  nidla 
retrorsum.  A  piece  of  Latin  that  Time  hasn't 
stolen  !  " 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  *'  There  were  ^  no 
footprints  going  back '  from  the  Hon's 
cave.  But  you  haven't  gone  so  far,  I  am 
sura." 

He  bowed. 

"  It  was  not  in  me  to  be  a  real  scoundrel," 
he  apologised,  ''  or  I  should  have  stopped 
where  I  was.  Neither  was  it  in  me  to  stay 
on  the  half-way  shelf,  a  petty  head  clerk--- 
all  the  dirty  jobs  and  worries  and  none  of 
the  gains.  I  can  never  get  back  to  the  top 
shelf  but  one,  where  I  was,  or  to  the  top 
shelf,  where  I  meant  to  be.  So  I  prefer 
to  take  the  ground  and  fear  no  fall.  The 
golden  mean  is  all  very  well  for  the  mean- 
minded  man.  To  the  gallant  who  has 
the  counter  of  life  to  gamble  with — 

'  Either  extreme  of  love  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate.'  " 

''  It  sounds  more  like  a  misapplication 
than  an  explanation,"  she  commented. 
"  I  hardly  think  you  mean  it  for  a  real 
reason,  do  you  ?  " 

'•  Eeal  reason  ?  "  he  said.  ''  Ah-h  !  .  .  . 
Well,  I'll  give  you  another  reason  for  not 
climbing  to  the  top  shelf,  my  dear  young 
lady.    No  one  to  steal  jam  for  !  .  .  '.  Once 

I Enough,    enough  1      I    thank    you 

for  a  sweet  song  and  a  kind  look.  May  Time 
bring  a  bagful  of  good  things,  and  send  the 
right  messenger  with  them .    Good  morning . ' ' 

''  I   would  like "    The  schoolmistress 

began  fumbling  in  her  bag,  and  the  tramp 
shook  his  head.  *'  I  would  really  like  to  !  " 
she  protested.    "  It  would  be  a  pleasure." 

"  We  will  have  the  pleasure,"  he  said 
grandly.  "  We  will  both  have  the  pleasure  ! 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  given  a  coin 
to  a  poor  old  tramp,  and  that  an  old  gentle- 
man who  knew  you  when  you  were  a  child 
has  given  an  equivalent  coin  to  you  to  buy 
chocolates.  We  get  two  pleasures  for  the 
])rice  of  one.  That  is  the  secret  of  high 
finance.  In  my  line  of  life  it  is  known  as 
ringing  the  changes  ...  I  suppose  there 
is  nothing  that  an  old  tramp  could  do  to 
inquire  about — your  old  shelf  ?  "  She  shook 
her  head.     "  Nothing  ?  " 

'^  Only,"  she  said,  "  if  you  ever  pass 
through  Andlesham,  go  to  the  postmistress 
— she  was  my  nurse  when  I  was  a  child — 
and  say  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  I  am 
well  and — and  happy.  Mary  Seaford  is  my 
name.  Only  don't  tell  her  where  I  am.  .  .  , 
I  hope  you  will  find  a  better  shelf." 


The  old  tramp  looked  at  her  for  some  time, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and 
went. 

The  lame  /choolmaster  watched  him 
cross  the  hill,  and  watched  the  schoolmistress 
pass  out  of  sight,  and  he  wondered  and 
wondered  whether  the  fairy  had  come  into 
the  story.  Suppose  the  old  man  went  to  the 
postmistress,  and  through  the  postmistress 
something  happened  that  gave  the  princess 
back  her  kingdom.  .  .  .  What  a  desert 
Pond  End  would  be  without  her  !  .  .  .  He 
shook  himself  as  if  he  roused  from  a  dream. 
''  I  would  not  let  that  stand  in  the  way," 
he  declared  under  his  breath,  "if  it  rested 
with  me." 

And  then,  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  his 
life,  the  schoolmaster  got  outside  his  books 
and  realised  that  things  rested  on  those 
who  had  the  courage  to  pick  them  up  and 
shoulder  them. 

"  I  will  go  there  myself,"  he  resolved, 
"  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  for 
her,  I  will  do  it." 

He  went  to  Andlesham  by  the  12.15, 
arriving  at  half -past  one,  found  the  post 
office,  and,  after  stiffening  himself  against 
his  natural  shyness,  walked  in. 

The  postmaster  was  looking  after  the 
counter.  When  the  schoolmaster  asked  for 
his  wife,  saying  that  he  had  a  message  from 
Miss  Mary  Seaford,  the  man  shook  his  head. 

"  You  mean  Mrs.  Vokes,"  he  said.  **  They 
have  gone  to  Australia.  She  was  Miss 
Seaford's  nurse,  I  believe.  My  wife  knows 
more  about  them.  She  was  brought  up  here. 
I  only  came  to  the  town  after  their  time, 
when  my  wife  heard  that  Mrs.  Vokes  was 
giving  up.  Mr.  Seaford  lost  his  money  and 
died,  and  the  young  lady  went  away. 
That's  all  I  know.  You  might  come  in  and 
see  the  missus,  if  it's  important." 

The  ''  missus "  was  very  interested  to 
hear  about  Miss  Mary,  and  very  ready  to 
talk  about  her. 

"  Everybody  worshipped  her,"  she  as- 
serted, "  and  took  it  hard  that  she  went 
and  never  sent  a  word  to  anyone.  I  suppose 
the  trouble  upset  her  mind,  and  she  fancied 
she  wouldn't  be  looked  up  to,  like  she'd 
leen  used  to,  and  would  rather  make  a 
fresh  start  somewhere  else . .  .Anybody  could 
understand  that ;  but  they  all  felt  hurt 
that  she  never  sent  a  word  of  herself,  and 
most  people  believed  she  had  died  or  come 
to  harm,  though  Mrs.  Vokes  didn't." 

''  What  did  Mrs.  Vokes  think  about  it  ?  " 
the  schoolmaster  wanted  to  know. 
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The  postmistress  pursed  her  lips. 

''  Are  you  specially  interested  in  Miss 
Mary  ?  "  she  asked  acutely. 

"  Not  in  the  way  that  you  mean,"  the 
schoolmaster  denied.  "As  an  elderly 
friend,  yes.  My  inquiries  are  solely  in  her 
interest." 

"  Well,"  said  the  postmistress,  ''  it  isn't 
much  use  knowing  what  went  wrong  if 
you  can't  put  it  right,  is  it  ?  .  .  .  If  you 
gave  me  her  address,  there  is  someone  who 
might  like  it," 

''I  can't.  I  have  no  authority  to  do  so, 
and  I  know  she  does  not  wish  it." 

"  Then  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
go  and  see  someone  who  might  ask  you  to 
take  a  letter  to  her.    Might,  I  say." 

''  Who  is  he  ?  "  the  schoolmaster  asked. 
His  voice  started  hoarse,  and  he  cleared  it 
with  a  cough. 

"  Mind  you^"  the  woman  said,  "  I  don't 
say  there's  anything  in  it,  but  everyone 
expected  her  to  make  a  match  with  Mr. 
Frank  Deedes.  He  lives  up  the  hill.  The 
Hall.  They're  Deedes,  Green  and  Deedes, 
the  big  iron  people.  Mr.  Frank's  at  home 
to-day.  My  husband  saw  him  .  .  .  There's 
one  thing.  He's  never  looked  at  anybody 
since,  and  it's  over  two  years." 

The  schoolmaster  went  to  The  Hall  and 
saw  Mr.  Frank  Deedes.  He  was  young  and 
pleasant  and  curly-haired  and  good-looking. 
The  schoolmaster  hated  him — and  always 
will ! — but  he  felt  that  he  did  not  deserve 
hate,  and  still  believes  that. 

"  I  have  come  here,"  the  schoolmaster 
said,  "  to  make  certain  inquiries  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Mary  Seaford " 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  Mr.  Deedes  interrupted 
excitedly. 

"  She  does  not  wish  her  address  disclosed," 
the  schoolmaster  stated.  "  She  just  wanted 
to  hear  the  news  of  the  town,  and  thought 
that  Mrs.  Vokes  would  understand  what  would 
interest  her.  Mrs.  Vokes,  I  find,  has  left. 
The  new  postmistress  thought  that  you 
were  the  most  likely  person  to  give  me  a 
bulletin  to  interest  Miss  Seaford,  as  she 
said  that  the  families  were  friendly.  Pardon 
me  if  I  have  been  misled  into  troubling 
you." 

''  Sir,"  Deedes  said,  "  I  love  Mary  Seaford, 
and  she  used  to  love  me.  That  was  why  she 
left  here,  I  feel  certain.  I  have  employed 
inquiry  agents,  advertised,  done  everything 
I  could  think  of  to  find  her.  Give  me  her 
address." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  the  schoolmaster  said. 

"  Is  she  married  ?  "  Deedes  inquired- 


"  No,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Engaged  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  why " 

"  Presumably  she  had  good  reasons  for 
going  away  from  you.  Possibly  you  can 
guess  them." 

''  If  you  give  me  two  guesses,  yes," 
Deedes  said.  "  But  I  don't  know  which  is 
right.  She  may  have  thought  that  it  wasn't 
a  suitable  marriage  for  me,  after  she'd 
lost  her  money." 

"If  I  knew  that  that  was  the  reason," 
the  schoolmaster  cried,  "  I'd  take  you  to 
her  this  afternoon  !  " 

"  Well,"  Deedes  owned,  "  I  doubt  if  it 
was.  Mary  wouldn't  attach  great  importance 
to  money  for  herself,  or  for  me,  I  think. 
I  believe  she  thought  that  /  did.  ...  I  met 
with  a  motor  accident  several  hundred  miles 
away,  and  they  didn't  tell  my  people  for 
ten  days,  and  then  she'd  gone.  I  suppose 
she  thought  that  I  neglected  her  in  her 
trouble." 

"  You  could  have  written,"  said  the 
schoolmaster  severely. 

"  They  despaired  of  my  life  for  a  fort- 
night. I  didn't  actually  know  of  her  loss 
till  a  week  after  she  had  left." 

"  Then,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  if 
you  wish  to  write  a  note  to  Miss  Seaford, 
I  will  take  it." 

"  Take  me,"  Deedes  pleaded.  "  I've 
waited  over  two  years." 

"  Two  years  1  "  the  schoolmaster  repeated. 
The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  some 
people  waited  all  their  life.  ...  "I  will 
take  you,"  he  promised  at  last,  "  if  you 
swear  that  you  have  told  me  the  truth." 

"  Swearing  won't  make  it  any  truer," 
said  Frank.  "  If  you  doubt  my  word,  you 
had  better  ask  my  mother." 

"  I  don't  exactly  doubt  your  word,"  the 
schoolmaster  admitted,  "  but,  you  see,  I'm 
only  acting  for  Miss  Seaford,  and — the 
fact  is,  she  doesn't  know  it.  I  found  out 
by  accident,  and  I  wished  her  well,  and — 
I'll  tell  you  in  the  train,  if  you  wish  to  know 
how  it  came  about.    It's  at  three-nine." 

"  You're  a  good  chap,  sir ! "  Deedes 
cried.  "  You — you  needn't  tell  me  unless 
you  wish." 

Strange  to  say,  they  never  mentioned  the 
subject  again,  and  curiously,  though  not 
strangely,  if  you  understand  the  school- 
master, he  never  gave  Deedes  any  credit 
for  his  reticence ;  but  the  young  man 
understood  sufficiently,  and  he  liked  the 
schoolmaster,  and  he  does  still. 
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They  went  ofi  to  their  journey,  and  all 
the  way  the  schoolmaster  talked  of  his  books. 
He  thought  that  he  had  never  had  such  an 
interested  listener.  In  fact,  his  words  never 
got  inside  Deedes's  mind.  He  was' listening 
to  the  wheels  of  the  train  clank  "  Mary, 
Mary,  Mary  !  " 

They  found  her  coming  down  the  road  to 
her  lodgings  for  tea,  and  she  gasped,  and 
Frank  caught  her  hands. 

*'  Oh,  Mary  !  "  he  cried.  ''  I  was  laid 
up  with  a  motor  accident,  and  didn't  know 
till  you'd  gone  ;  and  I've  been  hunting  you 
ever  since,  and Oh,  Mary  !  " 

The  schoolmaster  left  them  abruptly 
then,  walked  up  to  Breakneck  Hill,  and  forgot 
his  tea. 

He  blew  his  nose  several  times  while  he 
sat  thinking.  The  ostensible  subject  of 
his  thoughts  was  the  relation  of  romance 
to  reahty.  They  did  these  things  much 
better  in  books,  he  concluded  ;  not  the 
princess — he  saw  no  room  for  improvement 
in  her — but  the  prince  and  the  fairy.  This 
prince  was  a  decent  young  fellow,  no  doubt, 
but  ordinary,  distinctly  ordinary,  rather 
better-looking  than  the  average,  certainly, 
but  no  gifts  of  mind  and  no  power  of  ex- 
pression. If  the  schoolmaster  ever  wrote  a 
novel — and  sometimes  he  thought  that  he 
would — his  prince  would  greet  the  restored 

princess    much    more   romantically 

Deedes's  speech  was  so  literal  and  common- 
place— bald  !  That  was  the  word — bald  ! 
His  curly  hair  all  grew  outside  his  head  ! 
Deedes  was  just  beef  !  .  .  .     However,  he 


had  been  constant  to  the  princess,  and  she 
liked  him.  .  .  .    God  bless  them  ! 

The  fairy  was  even  more  unsatisfactory 
— a  careless  old  tramp,  who  probably 
wouldn't  have  carried  out  his  commission. 
In  short,  the  schoolmaster  was  glad  that 
things  had  come  right — so  glad  that  he 
had  to  wipe  his  spectacles  several  times^ — 
but  he  wished  that  the  play  had  been  staged 
better. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  told  himself,  "  that 
romance  has  ceased  to  have  any  but  the 
most  casual  connection  with  reality.  Yes, 
the  germ  of  the  matter  lies  thete.  The 
function  of  the  fairy  was  causal ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tramp  was  merely  casual. 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  fairy  !  " 

The  schoolmistress  came  to  see  the 
schoolmaster  that  evening  when  Deedes 
had  gone.  (She  would  have  come  before  and 
brought  him,  but  he  knew  better.)  She 
had  another  theory  of  the  matter.  There 
was  a  fairy,  she  said,  and  it  was  the  school- 
master, her  very  dear  friend,  who,  she 
hoped,  would  always  remain  her  very  dear 
friend. 

The  schoolmaster  was  unable  to  accept 
the  position  of  fairy,  but  he  said  that  he 
would  always  be  her  friend,  and  that 
he  should  always  remember  with  great 
appreciation  her  expressions  of  gratitude. 

To  his  mind  they  were  in  exactly  the  right 
terms.  "  Mary,"  he  often  thinks,  ''  had  the 
capacity,  if  not  the  habit,  of  literary  ex- 
pression, and  the  young  man  hadn't !  " 

Both  thoughts  are  a  consolation  to  him. 


MADRIGAL. 


^WEET,  marvel  not  how  few 
*^    The  songs  I  bring  to  you, 
Since  what  is  due  lies  numbed  upon  my  lips, 
Or  in  eclipse 

Because  you  check  that  flaming  fashion 
Of  song  that  doth  alone  fit  passion, 
Which  else  goes  lilce  a  wind  away— 
Ah,  like  the  wind  away! 


The  strings  of  this  poor  lute 

Must  publickly  be  mute, 

Or  must  transmute  Love's  gold  to  palest  dross, 

Or,  snapped  across, 

Jangle  ....  Love's  song  must  be  sung  throughly, 

Dear  one,  if  'tis  to  be  sung  truly, 

Else,  goes  it  like  a  wind  away— 

Ah,  like  the  wind  away  I  WALLACE  B.  NICHOLS. 
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TTNDEK  the  first  pale  like  wash  of 
J  evening,  just  where  the  slow  stream 
of  the  Lost- Water  slipped  placidly 
from  the  open  meadows  into  the  osier-and- 
bulrush  tangles  of  the  swamp,  a  hermit- 
thrush,  perched  in  the  topmost  spray  of  a 
young  elm  tree,  was  fluting  out  his  lonely 
and  tranquil  ecstasy  to  the  last  of  the 
sunset.  Spheral  —  spheral  —  oh  —  holy  — 
holy  —  clear  —  he  sang,  and  stopped 
abruptly,  as  if  to  let  the  brief,  unfinished, 
but  matchlessly  pure  and  poignant  cadence 
sink  unjarred  into  the  heart  of  the  evening 
stillness.  One  minute — two  minutes — went 
by,  and  the  spaces  of  windless  air  were  like 
a  crystal  tinged  with  faint  violet.  And  then 
this  most  reticent  of  singers  loosed  again  his 
lew  links  of  flawless  sound — a  strain  which, 
jnore  than  any  other  bird-song  on  this  earth, 
'eaves  the  listener's  heart  aching  exquisitely 


for  its  completion.  Spheral  —  spheral  —  oh 
—  holy  —  holy  —  but  this  time,  as  if  seeking 
by  further  condensation  to  make  his  attar 
of  song  still  more  rare  and  precious,  he  cut 
off  the  final  note,  that  haunting,  ethereal 
clear — 

Again  the  tranced  stillness.  But  now,  as 
if  too  far  above  reality  to  be  permitted  to 
endure,  after  a  few  seconds  it  was  rudely 
broken.  From  somewhere  in  the  mysterious 
and  misty  depths  of  the  swamp  came  a 
great  booming  and  yet  strangulated  voice, 
so  dominant  that  the  ineffable  colours  of  the 
evening  seemed  to  fade  and  the  twiHght  to 
deepen  suddenly  under  its  sombre  vibra- 
tions. Three  times  it  sounded :  Klunk- 
er-glungk  .  .  .  Klunk-er-glungk .  .  .  Klunk-ef 
glungk,  an  uncouth,  mysterious  sound, 
sonorous  and  at  the  same  time  half  mufifled, 
as  if  pumped  with  effort  through  obstructing 
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waters.     It  was  the  late  cry  of  the  bittern, 
proclaiming  that  the  day  was  done. 

The  hermit- thrush,  on  his  tree-top  against 
the  pale  sky,  sang  no  more,  but  dropped 
noiselessly  to  his  mate  on  her  nest  in  the 
thickets.  Two  bats  flickered  and  zigzagged 
hither  and  thither  above  the  glimmering 
stream.  And  the  leaf-scented  dusk  gathered 
down  broodingly,  with  the  dew,  over 
the  wide  solitudes  of  Lost- Water  Swamp. 

i'<  s5s  *S  '5^  ♦ 

It  was  high  morning  in  the  heart  of  the 
swamp.  From  a  sky  of  purest  cobalt  flecked 
sparsely  with  silver- white  wisps  of  cloud,  the 
sun  glowed  down  with  tempered,  fruitful 
warmth  upon  the  tender  green  of  the  half- 
grown  rushes  and  already  rank  water- 
grasses — the  young  leafage  of  the  alder  and 
willow  thickets — the  wide  pools  and  narrow, 
linking  lanes  of  unruffled  water  already 
mantling  iji  spots  with  lily-pad  and  arrow- 
weed.  A  few  big  red-and-black  butterflies 
wavered  aimlessly  above  the  reed-tops. 
Here  and  there,  with  a  faint  elfin  clashing 
of  transparent  wings,  a  dragon-fly,  a  gleam 
of  emerald  and  amethyst  fire,  flashed  low 
over  the  water.  From  every  thicket  came  a 
soft  chatter  of  the  nesting  red-shouldered 
blackbirds. 

And  just  in  the  watery  fringe  of  the  reeds, 
as  brown  and  erect  and  motionless  as  a 
mooring-stake,  stood  the  bittern. 

Not  far  short  of  three  feet  in  length,  from 
the  tip  of  his  long  and  powerful  dagger- 
pointed  bill  to  the  end  of  his  short  rounded 
tail,  with  his  fierce,  unblinking  eyes  round, 
bright  and  hard,  with  his  snaky  head  and 
long,  muscular  neck,  he  looked,  as  he  was, 
the  formidable  master  of  the  swamp.  In 
colouring  he  was  a  streaked  and  freckled 
mixture  of  slaty  greys  and  browns  and 
ochres  above,  with  a  freckled  whitish  throat 
and  dull  bufl  breast  and  belly — a  mixture 
which  would  have  made  him  conspicuous 
amid  the  cool  light  green  of  the  sedges,  but 
that  it  harmonised  so  perfectly  with  the 
earth  and  the  roots.  Indeed,  moveless  as 
he  stood,  to  the  undiscriminating  eye  he 
might  easily  have  passed  for  a  decaying 
stump  by  the  water- side.  His  long  legs 
were  of  a  dull  olive  which  melted  into  the 
shadowy  tones  of  the  water. 

For  perhaps  *  ten  minutes  the  great  bird 
stood  there  without  the  movement  of  so 
much  as  a  feather,  apparently  unconcerned 
while  the  small  inhabitants  of  the  swamp 
made  merry  in  the  streaming  sunshine. 
But  his  full  round  eyes  took  in,  without 
stirring    in    their    sockets,    all    that    went 


on  about  him,  in  air  or  sedge  or  water. 
Suddenly,  and  so  swiftly  that  it  seemed  one 
motion,  his  neck  uncoiled  and  his  snaky 
head  darted  downward  into  the  water  near 
his  feet,  to  rise  again  >  with  an  eight-inch 
chub  partly  transfixed  and  partly  gripped 
between  the  twin  daggers  of  his  half-opened 
bill.  Squirming,  and  shining  silverly,  it 
was  held  aloft,  while  its  captor  stalked 
solemnly  in  through  the  sedges  to  a  bit  of 
higher  and  drier  turf.  Here  he  proceeded 
to  hammer  his  prize  into  stillness  upon  an 
old  half -buried  log.  Then,  tossing  it  into 
the  air,  he  caught  it  adroitly  by  the  head 
and  swallowed  it,  his  fierce  eyes  blinking 
with  the  eflort  as  he  slowly  forced  it  down 
his  capacious  gullet.  It  was  a  satisfying 
meal  even  for  such  a  healthy  appetite  as 
his,  and  he  felt  no  immediate  impulse  to 
continue  his  fishing.  Kemaining  where  he 
was  beside  the  old  log,  thigh-deep  in  the 
young  grasses  and  luxuriously  soaking  in 
the  sunshine,  he  fell  once  more  into  a  position 
of  rigid  movelessness.  But  his  attitude  was 
now  quite  different  from  that  which  he  had 
affected  when  his  mind  was  set  on  fish.  His 
neck  was  coiled  backwards  till  the  back  of 
his  head  rested  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
bill  pointed  skyward,  as  if  the  only  peril 
he  had  to  consider  seriously  during  his*  time 
of  repose  might  come,  if  at  all,  from  that 
direction.  And  though  he  rested,  and 
every  nerve  and  muscle  seemed  to  sleep,  his 
gem-like  eyes  were  still  sleeplessly  vigilant. 
Only  at  long  intervals  a  thin,  whitish 
membrane  flickered  down  across  them  for 
a  fraction  of  an  instant,  to  cleanse  and 
lubricate  them  and  keep  their  piercing 
brightness  undimmed. 

Once  a  brown  marsh-hawk,  questing  for 
water-rats,  winnowed  past,  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  feet  above  his  head.  But  he  never 
stirred  a  muscle.  He  knew  it  would  be  a 
much  more  formidable  and  daring  marauder 
than  the  marsh-hawk  that  would  risk 
conclusions  with  the  uplifted  dagger  of  his 
bill. 

In  about  half  an  hour — so  swift  is  the 
digestion  of  these  masters  of  the  swamp — 
the  bittern  began  to  think  about  a  return  to 
his  easy  and  pleasant  hunting.  But,  always 
dehberate  except  when  there  was  need  for 
instant  action,  at  first  he  did  no  more  than 
uncoil  his  long  neck,  lower  his  bill  to  a  level, 
and  stand  motionlessly  staring  over  the 
sedge-tops.  One  of  the  big  red-and-black 
butterflies  came  wavering  near,  perhaps 
under  the  fatal  delusion  that  that  rigid 
yellow  bill  would  be  a  good  perch  for  him  to 
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alight  on.  A  lightning  swift  dart  of  the 
snaky  head,  and  those  gay  wings,  after 
curiously  adorning  for  a  moment  the  tip 
of  the  yellow  bill,  were  deftly  gathered  in 
and  swallowed — an  unsubstantial  morsel, 
but  not  to  be  ignored  when  one  is  blest  with 
a  bittern's  appetite. 

After  a  few  minutes  more  of  statuesque 
deliberation,  having  detected  nothing  in 
the  landscape  particularly  demanding  his 
attention,  the  bittern  lazily  lifted  his  broad 
wings  and  flapped  in  slow  flight,  his  long 
legs  almost  brushing  the  sedge-tops,  back 
to  the  post  of  vantage  where  he  had  captured 
the  chub.  As  soon  as  he  alighted  he 
stiffened  himself  erect  and  stared  about 
as  if  to  see  whether  his  flight  had  been 
noticed.  Then  presently  he  seemed  to 
remember  something  of  importance.  This 
was  the  season  of  mating  joys  and  cares. 
It  was  time  he  signalled  his  brown  mate. 
First  he  began  snapping  his  bill  sharply, 
and  then  he  went  through  a  number  of 
contortions  with  his  throat  and  neck,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  gulp  down  vast  quantities 
of  air,  and  finding  the  effort  most 
difficult.  At  length,  however,  the  painful- 
looking  struggle  was  crowned  with  achieve- 
ment. Once  more,  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  that  great  call  boomed  forth  across 
the  swamp,  sonorous  yet  strangulated, 
uncouth  yet  thrilling  and  haunting,  the 
very  voice  of  solitude  and  mystery : 
Klunk-er-glungk — Klunk-er-glungk  — Klunk- 
er-glungk. 

Almost  immediately  came  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  untuneful  love-song — a  single 
hoarse  quaw-awk ;  and  another  snaky 
brown  head  and  yellow  dagger  bill  were 
raised  above  the  tops  of  the  sedges.  The 
hen  bittern,  in  response  to  her  mate's  cry, 
had  just  come  off  her  nest. 

For  some  tranquil  moments  the  two 
eyed  each  other  without  stirring,  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  their  very  immobility 
was  a  mode  of  expression,  a  secret  code  for 
communication  between  them.  The  result, 
if  so,  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  The  l^en 
came  stalking  solemnly  through  the  grass 
and  sedges  tov/ards  the  water's  edge,  only 
pausing  on  the  way  to  transfix  and  gulp 
down  a  luckless  frog.  And  the  stately 
male,  once  more  spreading  his  spacious 
vans,  flapped  slowly  over  and  dropped  again 
into  the  grass  some  ten  or  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  nest. 

The  nest  was  a  rather  casual  structure 
of  dry  grass  and  weeds,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
turf,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by  leaning 


tufts  of  swamp  grass.  It  contained  three 
large  eggs  of  a  dull  greenish  buff,  clouded 
with  darker  tones,  and  blending  elusively 
with  the  soft  colourings  of  the  nest.  These 
precious  eggs  the  male  bittern  had  no 
intention  of  brooding.  His  object  was 
merely  to  stand  guard  over  them,  with 
jealous  vigilance,  while  his  mate  was  away 
foraging.  The  sun  was  softly  warm  upon 
them,  through  the  thin  shadows  of  the 
grass  blades,  and  he  knew  they  would  not 
chill  during  her  brief  absence.  He  took  his 
post  just  near  enough  to  keep  his  eye  upon 
the  nest,  without  unduly  drawing  attention 
to  its  hiding  place. 

This  patch  of  water-meadow,  perhaps 
a  half  acre  in  extent,  on  which  the  bitterns 
had  their  nest,  was  one  of  many  such  tiny 
islands  scattered  amid  the  interlacing 
channels  of  Lost- Water  Swamp.  It  formed 
a  congenial  refuge  for  all  that  small  life  of 
the  wilderness  which  loves  to  be  near  water 
without  being  in  it.  It  was  particularly 
beloved  of  the  meadow-mice,  because  the 
surrounding  water- courses  and  morasses 
were  an  effectual  barrier  to  some  of  their 
worst  enemies,  such  as  foxes,  skunks,  and 
weasels  ;  and  they  throve  here  amazingly. 
To  be  sure,  the  bittern  would  take  toll  of 
them  when  they  came  his  way,  but  he  did 
not  deliberately  hunt  them,  rather  preferring 
a  diet  of  frogs  and  fish  ;  and,  moreover,  his 
depredations  upon  the  mice  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  eager  hostility 
to  their  dreaded  foes,  the  snakes.  So,  on 
the  whole,  he  might  have  been  regarded 
by  the  mouse  community  as  a  benefactor, 
though  a  rather  costly  one. 

Even  now,  as  he  stood  there  apparently 
thinking  of  nothing  but  his  guardianship 
of  the  nest,  he  gave  a  telHng  example  of 
his  beneficence  in  this  regard.  There  was  a 
tiny,  frightened  squeak,  a  desperate  small 
rustling  in  the  grass-stems,  and  a  terrified 
mouse  scurried  by,  with  a  two-foot  black 
snake  at  its  tail.  The  bittern's  head  flashed 
down  unerringly  an,d  rose  again,  more 
slowly,  with  the  snake  gripped  by  the  middle. 
Held  high  in  air,  as  if  on  exhibition,  between 
the  knife-edge  tips  of  that  deadly  yellow 
bill,  the  victim  writhed  and  twisted, 
coiling  itself  convulsively  around  its  captor's 
head  and  neck.  But  with  two  or  three 
sharp  jerks  it  was  drawn  further  back, 
toward  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  and 
then,  with  an  inexorable  pressure,  bitten 
clean  in  two.  Ihe  halves  uncoiled  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  still  wriggling  spasmodically. 
With  grave  deliberation  the  bittern  planted 
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one  foot  upon  the  head  half,  and  demoHshed 
the  vicious  head  with  a  tap  of  his  bill. 
This  done,  he  swallowed  it  with  determined 
and  strenuous  gulpings.  Then  he  eyed  the 
other  half  doubtfully,  and  decided  that 
he  was  not  yet  ready  for  it.  So,  placing 
one  foot  upon  it  with  a  precise  air,  as  if 
in  assertion  of  ownership,  he  lifted  his 
head  again  and  resumed  his  motionless 
guarding  of  the  nest.  If  any  mice  were 
watching — and  their  beady  bright  eyes 
are  always  watching — they  may  well  have 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  pair  of 
bitterns  had  chosen  this  particular  island 
for  their  nesting-place. 

A  Httle  later  in  the  morning — perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  incident 
of  the  snake— the  mice  found  yet  another 
potent  reason  for  congratulating  themselves 
on  the  presence  of  their  expensive  champion. 
.  The  hen  bittern  apparently  had  not  been 
very  successful  in  her  foraging.  She  had 
shown  as  yet  no  sign  of  returning  to  the 
nest.  The  male  was  just  beginning  to  get 
impatient.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  move 
his  head,  though  ever  so  slightly.  Indeed, 
he  was  on  the  very  point  of  beginning  those 
grotesque  snappings  of  the  bill  and  gulpings 
of  air  which  would  be  followed  by  his 
booming  triple  call,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  a  dark  form  moving  through  the  grass 
beyond  the  nest.  Instantly  he  stiffened 
again  into  rigidity.  Only,  very  slowly, 
the  long  slender  feathers  which  crowned 
his  head  and  lay  along  his  neck  began  to 
rise. 

The  dark  form,  gliding  stealthily  among 
the  grasses,  was  that  of  an  animal  about 
two  feet  in  length,  low  on  the  legs,  slender, 
sinuous,  quick-darting.  The  bittern  had 
never  chanced  to  observe  a  mink  before, 
but  he  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  that 
this  creature  was  dangerous.  Ferocity 
and  efficiency  were  written  all  over  the 
savage,  triangular  head  and  lithe,  swift 
body.  But  the  intruder  had  evidently  not 
yet  discovered  the  precious  nest.  He  was 
half  a  dozen  irdces  away  from  it,  and  not 
moving  directly  towards  it.  He  seemed 
quite  otherwise  occupied.  Indeed,  in  the 
very  next  moment  he  pounced  upon  a  mouse, 
which  he  tore  and  devoured  with  an  eager- 
ness whic*!i  showed  him  to  be  hungry.  The 
bittern,  being  blessed  with  prudence  and 
self-control,  made  no  move  to  meet  trouble 
half-way.  He  waited,  and  hoped  anxiously 
that  the  treasure  of  the  nest  might  escape 
discovery. 

The  mink,  to  do  that  sanguinary  marauder 


justice,  was  not  at  the  moment  thinking 
of  any  such  luxury  as  eggs.  A  restless  and 
far-ranging  slayer,  and  almost  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  on  dry  land,  he 
had  entered  the  swamp  in  the  hope  of 
finding  just  such  a  happy  hunting-ground 
as  this  bit  of  mouse-thronged  meadow. 
He  had  just  arrived,  after  much  swimming 
of  sluggish  channels,  scrambling  over 
slimy  roots,  and  picking  a  fastidious  way 
about  dark  pools  of  treacherous  ooze  ; 
and  he  was  now  full  of  bloodthirsty  excite- 
ment over  the  success  of  his  venture.  His 
acute  ears  and  supersensitive  nostrils  had 
already  assured  him  that  the  meadow  was 
simply  swarming  with  mice.  His  nose 
sniffed  greedily  the  subtle,  warm  mousy 
smells.  His  ears  detected  the  innumerable 
elusive  mousy  squeaks  and  rustlings.  His 
eyes,  lit  now  with  the  red  spark  of  the  blood- 
lust,  were  less  fortunate  than  his  ears  and 
nose,  because  word  of  a  new  and  dreadful 
foe  had  gone  abroad  among  the  mouse- 
folk,  and  concealment  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  But  already  he  had  made  one  kill, 
and  that  so  easily  that  he  knew  the  quarry 
here  was  not  much  hunted.  He  felt  that 
at  last  he  could  afford  to  take  life  easily 
and  do  his  hunting  at  leisure. 

He  licked  his  hps,  gave  his  long  whiskers 
a  brush  with  his  fore-paws  to  cleanse  them 
after  his  rather  hasty  and  untidy  meal, 
and  was  just  preparing  to  follow  a  very 
distinct  mouse  trail  which  lay  alluringly 
before  his  nose,  when  a  chance  puff  of  air, 
drawing  softly  across  the  grass,  bore  him  a 
scent  which  instantly  caught  his  attention. 
The  scent  of  bittern  was  new  to  him,  as 
it  chanced.  He  knew  it  for  the  scent  of  a 
bird,  a  water-bird  of  some  kind — probably, 
from  its  abundance,  a  large  bird,  and  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  a  bird  worth  his  hunting. 
That  the  hunting  might  have  any  possible 
perils  for  himself  was  far  from  occurring  to 
his  savage  and  audacious  spirit. 

Curious  and  inquiring,  he  rose  straight 
up  on  his  hindquarters  in  order  to  get  a 
good  view,  and  peered  searchingly  over  the 
grass  tops.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  green 
and  sun-steeped  meadow  with  the  red- 
and-black  butterflies  wavering  over  it, 
the  gleam  of  the  unruffled  water,  and  the 
osier  thickets  beyond,  their  leafage  astir 
with  blackbirds  and  swamp-sparrows.  He 
looked  directly  at,  and  past,  the  guardian 
bittern,  not  discovering  him  for  a  bird  at 
all,  but  probably  mistaking  that  rigid, 
vigilant  shape  for  an  old  brown  stump. 
For  the  mink's  eyes,  like  those  of  many 


"  But  at  the  same  instant  his  watchful  mate  .  .  .  delivered  her  thrust.     It  went  true, 
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other  animals,  were  less  unerring  than  his 
ears  and  nostrils,  and  much  quicker  to 
discern  motion  than  fixed  form.  Had  the 
bittern  stirred  by  so  much  as  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  mink  would  have  detected 
him  at  once  for  what  he  was.  But  there, 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  open,  his  immobility 
concealed  him  like  a  magic  cloak.  The 
mink  looked  at  him  and  saw  him  not ; 
nor  saw  another  similar  form,  unstirring, 
tensely  watchful,  over  by  the  waterside. 
The  hen  bittern,  warned  perhaps  by  some 
subtle  telepathic  signal  from  her  mate, 
had  stopped  her  fishing  and  stood  on  guard. 

Having  failed  to  detect  the  source  of 
that  strange,  intriguing  smell,  the  mink 
concluded,  from  past  experiences  with 
partridge,  grouse,  and  duck,  that  it  must 
come  from  a  brooding  mother  hiding  on  a 
nest  in  the  grass.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory.  His  eyes  blazed  blood-red 
at  the  prospect  of  slaughter.  Dropping 
down  again  upon  all  fours,  he  darted  forward 
up  the  trail  of  the  scent,  soundless  as  a 
shadow  and  swift  as  a  shifting  beam  of 
light,  and  came  full  upon  the  nest  with  its 
three  unsheltered  eggs.  Instantly  seizing 
the  nearest  one  between  his  agile  forepaws, 
•  he  crunched  the  shell  and  began  greedily 
sucking  up  the  contents. 

But  the  savour  of  the  feast  had  hardly 
thrilled  his  palate  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
skies  had  fallen  upon  him.  A  scalding 
anguish  stabbed  his  hunched-up  shoulders, 
a  smother  of  buffeting  wings  enveloped 
him,  and  he  was  borne  backward  from  the 
nest  in  an  ignominious  bundle,  the  broken 
egg-shell  still  clinging  to  his  nose. 

At  that  moment  when  he  had  dropped 
upon  all  fours  and  darted  forward  through 
the  grass  toward  the  nest,  all  the  im- 
mobility of  the  watching  bittern  had 
vanished.  His  long  crest  standing  straight 
up  in  his  fury,  he  had  launched  himself 
to  the  attack,  covered  the  intervening 
distance  wdth  two  tremendous  thrusts  of 
his  powerful  wings,  and  fallen  like,  a  cyclone 
upon  the  violator  of  his  home.  The  dagger 
of  his  bill  had  struck  deeply,  though  at " 
random  ;  his  hard  wing  elbows  had  landed 
their  blows  effectively  ;  and  the  impetus 
of  his  charge  had  swept  the  battle  clear  of 
the  nest,  thus  saving  the  two  remaining 
eggs  from  destruction.  The  same  impetus 
carried  him  clear  of  his  foe  and  a  couple  of 
paces  past,  but  he  turned  adroitly  in  the 
air  and  landed  facing  about,  ready  for  the 
inevitable  counter-attack. 
Amazed    and    startled    though    he    was, 


and  handled  with  a  roughness  quite  new 
to  his  experience,  the  mink  was  in  no  way 
daunted.  Rather  was  he  so  boiling  with 
rage  that  his  wonted  wariness  forsook  him 
completely.  With  a  snarl  that  was  almost 
a  screech,  he  sprang  straight  at  the  long, 
exposed,  inviting  throat  of  his  adversary. 
Had  those  keen  white  fangs  of  his,  still 
dripping  with  egg,  reached  their  aim, 
the  fight  would  have  been  over.  His  leap 
was  swift,  true,  deadly.  But  equally  true, 
and  more  swift,  was  the  counter-stroke. 
He  was  met  and  stopped  in  mid-air  by 
a  thrust  of  the  bittern's  bill,  which,  had  he 
not  twisted  his  head  just  in  time,  would  have 
split  his  skull.  As  it  was,  it  laid  open  one 
side  of  his  snarling  face,  destroyed  one  eye, 
and  brought  him  heavily  to  the  ground .  Even 
under  this  punishment,  however,  he  would 
not  acknowledge  defeat.  Springing  aside, 
with  a  lightning  zigzag  movement  to  confuse 
the  aim  of  that  terrific  bill,  he  darted 
low  and  made  a  leap  at  his  antagonist's 
long,  vulnerable  legs.  He  missed  only  by 
a  hair's  breadth,  as  the  bittern,  keenly 
alive  to  the  risk  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  leapt ' 
nimbly  aside  and  baulked  him  with  a  swift 
wing-stroke.  He  seized  the  baffling  wing 
and  strove  to  pull  his  tall  adversary  down. 
But  two  great  pinion  feathers  came  away 
in  his  jaws,  and  the  next  moment  he  got 
another  terrible  driving  stab  from  the  dagger 
beak,  well  forward  on  the  flank.  It  was  a 
slanting  thrust,  or  it  would  have  pierced 
his  lungs  ;  but  it  nearly  knocked  the  wind 
out  of  him,  and  ploughed  a  deep  red  gash 
in  his  glossy  coat. 

Screeching  furiously,  he  doubled  on  him- 
self like  a  snake  to  meet  this  attack.  But 
at  the  same  moment  he  cringed  under 
another  excruciating  stab,  this  time  in  the 
haunch,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  himself 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  blinding  wings. 
The  hen  bittern  had  arrived  to  join  in 
the  defence  of  her  nest. 

Now,  bloodthirsty  and  merciless  marauder 
though  he  was,  the  mink's  courage  was  a 
thing  beyond  dispute  ;  and  terribly  though 
the  fight  had  so  far  gone  against  him, 
with  a  single  foe  to  confront  he  would 
probably  have  held  on  to  the  death.  But 
for  all  his  fury  he  was  not  quite  mad,  and 
this  reinforcement  of  the  enemy  was  too 
much  for  him.  Suddenly  straightening 
himself  out  long  and  small  like  an  eel,  he 
slipped  from  under  the  terrifying  storm  of 
wings  and  stabs,  and  made  off  through  the 
grass  at  the  best  speed  that  in  all  his  swift 
career  he  had  ever  attained.     He  made  for 
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bhe  water,  which  he  felt  would  be  his  safest 
refuge.  The  angry  bitterns  were  after  him 
on  the  instant,  flying  as  low  as  possible  and 
stabbing  down  at  him  through  the  grass- 
stems.  But  his  cunning  and  slippery 
zigzags  enabled  him  to  dodge  most  of  their 
thrusts  ;  and  in  their  eagerness  they  got  in 
each  other's  way — which  probably  saved 
him  his  bare  life.  At  length,  streaming  with 
blood,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  red  trail  to 
proclaim  his  discomfiture  to  the  mice,  he 
reached  the  water  and  dived  in.  Without 
daring  to  come  to  the  surface,  he  swam 
across  the  channel — here  about  two  score 
paces  in  width — and  cautiously  raised  his 
head  behind  a  screen  of  overhanging  weeds. 
He  saw  his  two  pursuers  standing,  motion- 
less and  erect,  on  the  opposite  bank,  watch- 
ing with  fierce  eyes  for  him  to  reappear. 
He  decided  not  to  reappear.  Submerging 
himself  again,  he  swam  on  down  stream 
till  he  had  rounded  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
channel.  When  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
show  himself  once  more,  he  was  sheltered 
from  those  avenging  eyes  by  a  dense  screen 
of  alder  and  willows.  These  bushes  were 
full  of  nesting  redwings,  who  chattered 
at  him  angrily.  He  paid  no  heed  to  their 
scolding,  but  hurried  through  the  thicket 
and  on  down  the  bank  till  he  found  an 
ancient  musk-rat  hole.  Into  this  he  crept 
eagerly,  and  lay  down  in  the  grateful  dark  to 
nurse  his  wounds  and  his  humiliation. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  mink  the 
hen  bittern  soon  returned  to  her  nest.  But 
the  male  stayed  where  he  was.  From  time 
to  time  he  would  snap  up  a  butterfly  or 
beetle,  or  spear  a  passing  frog  or  chub  or 
sucker.  But  always  his  indignant  heart 
was  hoping  that  the  mink  would  return. 
After  an  hour  or  two,  however,  his  wrath 
died  down  and  he  began  to  forget. 

Then  he  would  occasionally  vary  his 
still  hunting  by  walking  with  slow,  medita- 
tive steps  up  and  down  the  strip  of  bare 
ooze  between  the  grass  and  the  water,  feeling 
out  with  his  sensitive  claws  the  little  fresh- 
water clams  which  lay  hidden  in  the  mud. 
The  clams  were  scarce,  however,  so  along 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  flapped 
lazily  back  to  his  old  fishing 'station  on  the 
other  side  of  the  meadow. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  osiers  were 
beginning  to  throw  long  shadows  across  the 
water,  and  the  red-and-black  butterflies 
had  grown  too  indolent  to  dance,  and  the 
blue-and-amethyst  dragon-flies  had  ceased 
their  hawking  of  mosquitoes  over  the  lily- 
pads   and   arrow- weed,   the   great   bittern, 


full  fed  and  at  ease  with  life,  flapped 
languidly  up  from  the  waterside  and  dropped 
close  beside  the  nest.  His  brooding  mate 
lifted  her  head,  as  if  in  greeting,  and  laid 
it  back  at  once  between  her  shoulders,  with 
her  yellow  bill  pointing  skyward  as  was  her 
vigilant  custom. 

Soon  the  first  warm  tints  of  sunset  began 
to  stain  the  edges  of  the  clouds  above  the 
far  fringes  of  the  swamp.  Motionless  and 
erect  beside  his  mate,  the  bittern  watched 
the  oncoming  of  the  enchantment  as  the 
day  drew  to  its  quiet  close.  Suddenly  the 
coloured  quiet  of  the  air  was  disturbed  by 
the  throbbing  of  hurried  wings.  He  glanced 
upward,  without  moving.  A  mallard  drake, 
in  frantic  flight,  whirred  past,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  his  head,  making  for  the 
water.  Close  after  the  fugitive,  and  swiftly 
overhauling  him  with  long,  tremendous 
thrusts  of  his  mighty  wings,  came  that  most 
dreaded  cut-throat  of  the  air,  a  great  blue 
goshawk.  Swift  and  bullet-like  was  the 
flight  of  the  desperate  fugitive,  but  that 
of  the  hawk  was  far  swifter.  Had  the  water 
been  two  feet  further  away,  the  fate  of  the 
glossy  drake  would  have  been  sealed.  He 
would  have  been  overtaken,  his  throat  torn 
out  in  mid-air,  his  body  carried  off  to  the 
nearest  tree-top  to  be  plucked  and  devoured. 
But  this  time  the  inscrutable  Fates  of  the 
wilderness,  too  seldom  so  lenient  to  the 
weak,  decided  to  favour  him.  With  a  heavy 
sounding  splash  he  shot  down  into  the 
blessed  water,  and  disappeared  into  safety 
beneath  the  lily-pads,  just  in  time. 

The  destroying  talons  of  the  great  hawk 
clutched  convulsively  at  the  dandy  curled 
tips  of  his  tail  as  he  vanished. 

With  his  arrowy  speed,  his  precision  of 
stroke,  his  audacity  and  fiery  spirit,  the 
blue  goshawk  was  little  accustomed  to  the 
experience  of  being  baulked  of  his  prey. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  his  quarry  would 
not  show  itself  again,  but  would  swim  away 
under  water  and  only  come  up  to  breathe 
in  the  safe  shelter  of  some  dense  thicket  of 
rushes.  With  a  sharp  yelp  of  wrath  he 
swept  up  from  the  water  on  a  long,  graceful 
curve,  wheeled  sharply  above  the  osiers,  and 
sailed  back  low  above  the  bittern's  island, 
seeking  other  prey.  And  his  piercing  gaze 
fell  upon  the  bittern,  standing  rigid  beside 
the  nest. 

His  swoop  was  instantaneous,  straight 
and  swift  as  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow.  But 
that  coiled  steel  spring  of  the  bittern's  neck 
was  even  swifter  ;  and  as  his  talons  struck 
downward,  the  bittern's  dagger  thrust  caught 
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him  in  the  very  centre  of  the  impending 
claw,  splitting  the  foot  fairly  and  disabling 
it.  Nevertheless,  by  the  shock  of  the 
attack  the  bittern  was  borne  downward, 
and  would  have  been  caught  in  the  breast 
or  throat  by  the  other  talon  ;  but  at  the 
same  instant  his  watchful  mate,  who  had 
half  risen  on  the  nest  that  the  eggs  might 
not  be  crushed  in  the  melee,  delivered  her 
thrust.  It  went  true.  And  it  had  not  only 
the  urge  of  her  sinewy  neck  behind  it,  but 
also  the  full  force  of  her  powerful  thighs,  as 
well  as  the  assailant's  descending  weight, 
to  drive  it  home.  It  caught  the  goshawk 
full  in  the  base  of  the  neck,  pierced  clean 
through,  and  severed  the  spine  And  in 
a  mid  confusion  of  sprawled  legs  and 
pounding  wings  the  three  great  birds  fell 
in  a  heap  upon  the  grass  just  beyond 
the  nest. 

The  two  bitterns  nimbly  extricated  them- 
selves, and,  with  wings  pounding,  stabbed 
savagely  again  and  again  at  the  unresisting 
body  of  the  hawk.  Presently,  as  if  by  one 
impulse,  they  both  stood  up,  erect  and  still 


as  images,  their  yellow  bills  dripping  witn 
blood.  The  male  had  a  bleeding  gash  along 
the  side  of  his  head,  and  had  lost  several  of 
his  haughty  crest  feathers.  But  this  con- 
cerned him  little.  His  heart  swelled  with 
triumph.  He  was  forced  to  give  it  utter- 
ance. He  snapped  his  bill  sharply,  gulped 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  air,  and  then  sent  forth 
his  booming  challenge  across  the  swamp  : 
Klunk-er-glungk  .  .  .  Klunk-er-glungk  .  .  . 
Klunk-er-glungk. 

His  mate  spread  her  broad  wings,  shook 
herself  till  her  ruffled  plumage  fell  into  place, 
wiped  her  conquering  bill  on  the  grass, 
stepped  dehcately  back  into  the  nest,  and 
softly  settled  herself  down  upon  her  two 
eggs,  so  miraculously  preserved. 

Silence  fell  on  Lost- Water  Swamp.  The 
air  became  gradually  transfused  with 
amethyst  and  pale  rose.  And  then,  far  and 
faint,  tranquil  and  poignant,  came  the 
entrancing  cadence — Oh-spheral,  spheral,  oh 
holy,  holy — spheral — the  silver  vesper  ecstasy 
of  the  hermit-thrush  in  his  tree-top  against 
the  pellucid  sky. 


WISHING. 


I    AUQHTER  in  the  orchard  tells  that  fairy  folk  are  there, 
^^      Dancing  from  the  meadows  of  the  moon  ; 
Waving  in  the  branches  are  the  starlit  wands  they  bear  - 
Turn  round  seven  times  and  beg  a  boon  : 
**  Give  me  golden  oranges, 
Give  me  silver  plums, 
Give  me  moonlit  honesty 
To  fashion  fairy  drums  I  '' 
//  the  first  one  doesn't  hear  you,  ask  the  second  one  that  comes. 


Over  in  the  orchard,  ere  the  day  begins  to  break, 

Sure  you*ll  hear  them  singing  if  you're  still. 
Cross  your  little  fingers  when  you  see  the  nettles  shake ; 
Turn  round  seven  times  and  say  your  will  : 
** Change  my  sailing  paper-boats 
Into  flying  ships,  * 

Throw  me  juicy  wonder^fruits 
To  press  between  my  lips  I  " 
Oh,  you  re  bound  to  get  your  wishes  if  you  don't  malce  any  slips, 

PERCY  HASELDEN. 
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By    REX    COLVILE 

Illustrated  by   Graham   Simmons 


IT  was  only  8.45  a.m.  Mr.  Twitterton 
had  arrived  too  early  ;  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Perrivale  and  Rush  were  not 
yet  opened.  So,  whistling  cheerfully,  but 
untunefully,  Mr.  Twitterton  turned  away 
from  the  locked  door  marked  ''  General 
Offices,"  and,  strolling  back  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  big  block  of  buildings,  fell  to  gazing 
with  intent  unintelligence  at  the  list  of 
offices — from  ground  floor  to  fifth — which 
occupied  most  of  the  wall  space  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  entrance. 

He  was  not  interested  in  the  names  of  the 
half  hundred  firms  which,  sweating  and 
eager,  daily  kicked  the  ball  of  commerce 
toward  the  respective  goals  of  their 
ambition,  but  it  was  something  to  do  ;  it 
would  fill  up  time  until  Messrs.  Perrivale  and 
Rush's  two  junior  clerks  put  in  an  appear- 
ance and  unlocked  the  door,  and  thereafter 
exchanged  worldly  confidences  while  Mr. 
Twitterton — whose  age  exceeded  their  joint 
ones — staggered  out  of  the  strong-room  with 
the  ledgers  and  day-books.  Mr.  Twitter- 
ton always  carried  out  the  books  ;  he  did 
it  cheerfully  as  a  matter  of  course — it  was 
expected  of  him  by  the  two  sophisticated 
juniors. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  welter  of  white  names 
on  the  black  background  there  sprang  one 
name.  It  was  right  at  the  top  of  the  huge 
notice-board,  but  it  seemed  to  come  running 
down  to  Mr.  Twitterton  and  hit  him  in  the 
mild  blue  eye  : 

ORACULA, 

.  Clatrvoyante  and  Palmlste. 

As  he  blinked  from  the  blow,  he  seemed  to 
hear  again  Chicky's — Chicky  was  Mrs. 
Twitterton — querulous  question,  addressed 
more  to  space  than  to  her  inept  husband  : 
"  My  goodness  !  I  wonder  how  long's  this 
sort  of  thing  going  on  for  !  " 

Mr.  Twitterton  gasped.  A  wonderful 
thought  had  invaded  him.  Could  Oracula 
answer  Chicky's  query  ?  Could  Oracula — 
clairvoyantly  or  palmistically — tell  him  if 
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he  would  ever  carry  back  with  him  to  the 
tiny  house  in  Putney  more  than  three 
pounds  ten  shilfings  a  week,  with  the  blissful 
corollary  of  a  contented  Chicky  and  a 
well-fed,  well-clothed  Albert  and  Gladys  ? 

Mr.  Twitterton  looked  furtively  at  his 
watch.  He  had  just  time.  The  next  minute 
he  was  in  the  lift.  He  had  never  been  on  the 
fifth  floor  before.  To  his  excited  fancy,  the 
atmosphere  seemed  more  rarefied,  'less 
tainted,  purer  than  down  below — in  short, 
more  suitable  for  an  Oracula  to  breathe. 

At  door  No.  13  he  paused  a  moment 
before  tapping.  Delicious  little  tremors 
passed  through  him.  Never  before  had  he 
dabbled  in  the  occult ;  this  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily dashing  thing  he  was  about  to 
do — dashing  and  creepy,  decidedly  creepy. 
Behind  that  door  lurked  Fate  ;  behind  that 
door  his  own  future,  and  Chicky's  future, 
and  Albert  and  Gladys's  joint  and  several 
futures,  were  to  be  revealed. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  tapped  the 
modest,  self-extinguishing  tap  that  in- 
variably heralded  his  approach  into  the 
presence  of  either  fierce  Mr.  Perrivale  or 
irritable  Mr.  Rush. 

A  voice — a  deep  sonorous  voice — cried 
"  Enter  1  "  Doubly  nervous — for  he  had, 
of  course,  been  expecting  the  stereotyped 
''  Come  in  !  " — Mr.  Twitterton  obeyed. 

A  big  woman  with  thick  black  eyebrows 
overhanging  queer,  dull-looking  eyes,  a 
cadaverous  face,  and  a  small  military 
moustache,  glanced  at  him  suspiciously. 

"  How  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you,"  said  Mr. 
Twitterton,  giving  her  his  ingratiating  little 
bob  of  a  bow. 

She  made  a  gesture  of  annoyance. 

'*  What  wouldst  ?  "  she  asked. 

It  took  Mr.  Twitterton  a  full  minute  to 
grasp  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
in  this  archaic  form  of  address,  but  it 
impressed  him  greatly. 

"  I  wouldst,"  he  stammered,  "  be  clair- 
voyanted  and — er — palmed." 
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''  Ho  !  "  said  Oracula  sceptically. 

'^  If — if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
oblige,"  added  Mr.  Twitterton. 

Oracula  stared  at  him.  She  wanted  to 
make  sure.  At  eleven  o'clock  that  morning 
she  was  due  at  the  police  station  to  answer 
the  charge  of  having  grossly  deceived  the 
wives  of  two  policemen — one  wife  for  each 
policeman — by  having  told  them  their 
fortunes,  these  simple  trusting  ladies  having 
in  the  first  place  grossly  deceived  Oracula 
by  disguising  themselves  as  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  policemen's  (or  anyone's)  wives. 
Oracula  had  done  her  best  to  give  them 
their  (or  the  State's)  money's  worth.  She 
hid  predicted  the  most  roseate  of  futures 
for  them,  full  to  the  brim  with  riches  and 
honours  and  dark  young  gentlemen  with 
aquiline  features  and  Rolls-Koyces,  and 
jealous  ladies  with  meretriciously  auburn 
hair,  and  registered  letters — "  hasty  "  ones 
— from  abroad,  announcing  the  death  of 
Australian  uncles,  and,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  many,  many  happy,  healthy,  hand- 
some children. 

Oracula  did  not  care  to  be  "  had  "  twice. 
She  knew,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Twitterton 
could  not  be  a  policeman's  wife,  however 
cleverly  disguised,  but  she  wasn't  so  sure 
that  he  might  not  be  an  extremely  adroit 
detective  who  had,  with  almost  super- 
human skill,  got  himself  up  to  look  quite 
unlike  one. 

"  Sit,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Twitterton,  "  and 
tell  Oracula  what  thou  fain  wouldst  have 
revealed  unto  thee." 

Mr.  Twitterton  seated  himself  gingerly  on 
the  edge  of  a  hard  chair.  Oracula  seated 
herself  opposite,  not  at  all  gingerly,  and  on 
the  whole  of  the  chair's  seating  accom- 
modation. 

Just  at  first  the  close  proximity  of  the 
psychic  lady's  small  black  moustache  and 
the  faint  aroma  of  cheese  emanating  from 
her  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Mr. 
Twitterton  to  speg^k ;  but,  gradually  gaining 
courage,  he  began  to  blurt  out  the  problem 
which  daily  faced  him  and  Chicky  and 
Albert  and  Gladys — the  problem  of  how  to 
make  ends  meet,  these  difficult  times.  He 
told  her  much  in  detail,  but  he  told  her  all 
when,  quoting  Chicky,  he  finally  gasped — 

"  How  long's  this  sort  of  thing  going  on 
for?" 

Oracula  looked  steadily  at  him  out  of  her 
queer,  expressionless  eyes.  His  question  was 
the  question,  spoken  or  implied,  of  every 
poor,  weak,  hoping  creature  that  consulted 
her.    And,  looking  at  him,  she  knew — for  it 


was  her  business  to  read  these  signs — that 
"  this  sort  of  thing  "  would  go  on  for  ever 
with  this  gentle,  inept,  gullible  little  chap, 
whose  total  lack  of  grit  and  self-confidence 
would  always  keep  him  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  struggling  crowd  in  the  great  push 
for  prosperity. 

And  all  at  once  Oracula  felt  sorry  for 
him.  It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  felt 
sorry  for  anyone  but  herself.  But  Mr. 
Twitterton  appealed  to  something  in  Oracula 
which,  clairvoyant  though  she  was,  she 
did  not  know  she  possessed — a  maternal 
instinct.    She  determined  to  help  him. 

"  Look  at  me,"  she  said  commandingly. 
"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  strange  things- 
true  things— strange  things.  You  will 
believe  me.  You  will  believe  what  I  tell 
you.    You  understand  ?  " 

Mr.  Twitterton  smiled  uncertainly.  Ora- 
cula's  eyes  were  behaving  very  oddly;  he 
couldn't  keep  his  own  away  from  them. 
Her  voice,  too,  was  peculiarly  arresting — 
he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  it  with  some 
inner  part  of  him  that  could  hear  much 
better  than  his  ears  could.  And  when  he 
himself  spoke,  the  sound  seemed  very 
remote. 

"  I  will  believe  you,"  he  made  answer. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  rested  it  in 
his  ;  his  gave  a  little  quiver — as  a  caught 
bird  might — and  was  still. 

"  You  are  a  man  of  strong  will,"  said 
Oracula  tensely.  "  You  are  sure  of  yourself. 
You  dominate  others  ;  you  allow  no  one 
to  dictate  to  you.    Repeat  what  I  say." 

And  Mr.  Twitterton — or  some  entity  that 
had  assumed  Mr.  Twitterton's  vocal  powers 
— repeated  Oracula 's  amazing  statement, 
but  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  at  all 
amazing. 

"  You  dominate  others,"  reiterated  Ora- 
cula ;  "  you  impose  your  personality, 
your  strong  personality,  on  all  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact.    And  you  will  succeed . ' ' 

"  I  will  succeed,"  said  Mr.  Twitterton 
firmly.    ^ . 

In  another  five  minutes  Oracula  had 
finished  the  good  work.  It  was  only  on 
rare  occasions  she  troubled  to  exert  her 
quite  untrained  hypnotic  gift.  Usually 
she  had  too  much  contempt  for  her  clients  to 
bother  about  them — roseate  futures  were 
what  they  came  for,  and  roseate  futures 
were  what  they  got — but  this  little  con- 
fiding fellow  was  different.  If  she  could 
instil  a  little  of  that  much-belauded  "  push 
and  go"  into  him,  she  would  be  really 
pleased.    And  he  was  such  a  good  subject--- 
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as  impressionable  as  putty,  "  wax  to  re- 
ceive." But  was  he  "  marble  to  retain  "  ? 
But  that  was  his  funeral ;  she'd  done  her 
bit.  She  flicked  his  hand  lightly  and  pushed 
back  her  chair. 

'^  You  must  go  now,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Twitterton  got  up.  For  a  second  or 
two  he  swayed  as  though  a  trifle  giddy  ; 
he  felt  "  funny."  Then,  with  a  jerk,  he 
pulled  himself  together. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said  briskly.  "  Your 
fee  is,  I  believe,  two-and-six.  An  imposition, 
probably,  but  I  am  willing  to  pay  it." 

And,  putting  the  coin  oii  the  table,  he 
left  the  room  with  a  firm,  quick  step. 
There  was  a  brief  delay  before  the  ascending 
lift  answered  his  emphatic  push  of  the  bell. 
He  frowned,  his  sparse  light  eyebrows 
drawn  together  severely,  his  kindly,  weak 
mouth  set  in  the  trap-like  line  of  a  filmed 
American  millionaire.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
kept  waiting  ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
trifled  with — by  lift-boys  or  by  anyone 
else.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of  being  of 
the  utmost  importance.  This  knowledge 
had  come  to  him — entirely  on  his  own 
initiative — while  that  fortune-teller  woman 
had  been  droning  on  about  something  to 
which  he  had  paid  not  the  slightest  attention. 
He  was  glad,  very  glad,  of  this  sudden  self- 
realisation. 

The  lift  stopped  opposite  him,  and  the  boy, 
yawning,  clattered  back  the  ,  grille.  Mr. 
Twitterton  fixed  him  with  an  unwavering, 
compelling  glance. 

*'  When  I  ring  for  the  Hft,  I  expect  the 
summons  to  be  answered  immediately," 
he  snapped.    "  Understand  ?  " 

Upon  the  tip  of  the  boy's  chocolate- 
stained  tongue  there  hovered  the  most 
brilliant  of  repartees,  but  he  choked  it  back. 
He  knew  that  this  was  not  the  time  and  the 
place  and  the  disdained  one  all  together. 

''  Sorry,  sir,"  he  mumbled. 

Mr.  Twitterton's  chest  expanded  ;  one  of 
his  coat  buttons  strained  at  its  moorings  ; 
his  hat  pressed  uncomfortably  upon  his 
forehead.  Surely  it  was  a  size  too  small  for 
him  ! 

"  Ground  floor,"  he  said.  "  Quickly, 
but  don't  stop  with  a  jerk." 

"  Yessir,"  said  the  boy — the  unaccustomed 
words  lelt  his  lips  reluctantly — and  obeyed 
the  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  Twitterton's  entrance  into  the  general 
office  of  Messrs.  Perrivale  and  Rush  had  in 
it  something  of  the  tang  of  a  breeze  from 
the  salt  sea.  He  had  come  to  brisk  things 
up,    to    impart    vigour,    show    the    clerks 


"  what  was  what."  But  the  dozen  or  so 
of  disillusioned  weary  pen-drivers,  unaware 
of  his  metamorphosis,  welcomed  his  arrival 
merely  for  the  light  comedy  element  which, 
at  his  own  expense,  he  invariably  introduced 
into  the  drab  routine  of  their  labours.  For 
years  he  had  been  the  butt  of  the  office. 
How  were  they  to  guess  that  in  half  an  hour 
he  had  become  a  Napoleon  ?  They  couldn't. 
And  as  they  couldn't,  they  had  to  be  taught. 

The  two  juniors,  resentful  at  having  had 
to  do  their  own  work  themselves,  were  the 
first  to  learn  the  amazing  lesson. 

"  I  say.  Birdie,"  grumbled  one — Birdie 
was  the  vastly  entertaining  nickname 
which  the  office  had  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Twitterton — "I  say.  Birdie,  it's  a  bit  thick, 
you  know,  turning  up  late  like  this.  'Ang 
it  all,  we  had  to  lug  all  those  books  out 
ourselves  1  " 

"  Naughty  Birdie  !  "  said  the  other, 
facetiously  slapping  the  back  of  his  own 
hand  in  affected  reprimand.  "  Naughty, 
naughty  Birdie  !  Don't  let  it  never  'appen 
again.  W'y,  I  might  'ave  strained  meself, 
lifting  those  nasty  'eavy  things." 

Mr.  Twitterton  stared  at  them  fixedly 
until  they  began  to  shuffle  uneasily  ;  then 
he  intensified  the  stare  until  dual  blushes 
mantled  their  cheeks  and  their  grins 
became  horrible  stiff  grimaces. 

"Now,  understand  me  once  and  for  all," 
he  said  incisively,  "  the  person — man, 
woman,  or  child — who  fails  to  treat  me  with 
proper  respect,  quarrels  with  me,  and  the 
person  who  is  foolhardy  enough  to  quarrel 
with  me  suffers  f or  it . " 

He  swung  round  and  stalked  to  his  desk. 
There  was  a  breathless  hush  in  the  office. 
As  he  mounted  his  stool- — with  all  the  air 
of  a  supreme  monarch  ascending  his  throne 
— the  ledger-keeper  next  to  him  giggled. 
j\lr.  Twitterton,  his  brows  raised,  glanced 
at  him  sharply. 

"  Does  something  amuse  you.  Bates  ?  " 
he  asked  icily. 

Bates  had  a  ridiculous  sensation  of 
quailing.    He  temporised. 

"  I — I  was  thinking  of  a — a  funny  thing 
my  little  boy  said  at  breakfast,"  he  stam- 
meringly  explained.  "  That's  all.  No 
offence." 

Mr.  Twitterton  turned  away  contemptu- 
ously.   The  chief  clerk  was  at  his  elbow. 

"  I  say,  Twitterton "  he  said  ner- 
vously. 

"  Mr.  Twitterton,"  corrected  that  gentle- 
man coldly. 

''Mr.  Twitterton,  then.     Look  here,  Mr 
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Harker,  the  accountant,  hasn't  turned  up 
this  morning,  and  you  know  the  partners 
had  arranged  to  go  thoroughly  into  that 
infernal  mess-up  of  the  J»  J.  Trading  Co.  ? 
There'll  be  an  awful  row,  I  expect ;  we 
stand  to  lose  a  pot  of  mdney  over  the  job. 


I  s'pose  you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  affair,  supposing  the  secretary  and  I 
can't  explain  all  the  beastly  intricacies  to 
those  two  old  blighters  ?  " 

Mr.  Twitterton  got  off  his  stool.     "  As 
Mr.  Harker  is  not  here,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
that    brooked  no  gainsaying,  "  I 
will  take  his  place." 

The  chief  clerk  gasped.    "  But 

— but "     he     stuttered,      too 

astounded  for  articulate  protest. 

"  That  will  do,"  rebuked  Mr. 
Twitterton  serenely.  "  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  When 
the  J.  J.  business  crops  up,  and 
you  and  the  incompetent  secretary 
are  fumbling  in  vain  to   explain 


'  He  walked  down  the  general  office  slowly  aud  with  great  dignity. 
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matters  to  the  partners,  you  can  mention 
that  I  have  taken  over  Mr.  Harker's  duties, 
and  doubtless  they  will  wish  to  consult 
me.'' 

And,  to  the  wonder 
clerks,  Mr.  Twitterton 
long  room,  entered  the 
titioned-off  office,  and 
finality  closed  the  door. 

About  an  hour  later  a  flushed  and 
badgered-looking  chief  clerk  invaded  Mr. 
Twitterton's  self-selected  sanctum. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  entreated,  ''  if 
you  really  do  know  anything  about  this 
J,  J.  affair,  come  along !    There's  the  deuce's 


of  the  assembled 
walked  down  the 
accountant's  par- 
quietly  but    with 


delight  going  on  in  the  partners'  room. 
Perrivale's  nearly  choking  with  rage,  and 
Rush  is  ripe  for  murder  !  " 

Mr.  Twitterton  arose  from  his  swivel- 
chair— only  yesterday  a  chair  of  the  deepest 
veneration — a  shght  but  confident  smile 
upon  his  clos.ed  lips.  He  even  paused  a 
moment  to  put  a  letter-weight  upon  a  pile 
of  papers. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  hurry,"  gasped  the 
wretched  chief  clerk,  "  or  we'll  all  get  the 
sack  !  " 

But  Mr.  Twitterton  did  not  hurry.  There 
was  something  very  impressive  in  his 
deliberation  ;    he  walked  down  the  general 


The  clerks  watched  hiai  with  uwe. 
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office  slowly  and  with  great  dignity.  The 
clerks  watched  him  with  awe.  Was  this 
Birdie  ?  If  it  was,  he  must  be  either  drunk 
or  dotty.  He  looked  neither,  but  he  must 
be  one  or  the  other.  And  when  they  saw 
him  enter  the  partners'  room  without 
knocking,  they  decided  that  he  was  both. 

When  Mr.  Perrivale  saw  who  had  been 
summoned  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh 
of  the  J.  J.  Trading  Co.,  he  released  a 
strangled  cry  and  gripped  a  ruler.  When  Mr. 
Rush  observed  the  same  phenomenon,  he 
flung  up  his  hands  and  emitted  the  groan 
of  one  who  abandons  all  hope  and  is  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 

"  Twitterton  !  "  they  cried  together,  and 
the  emphasis  they  gave  to  the  name  of 
their  old  but  unvalued  clerk  was  not  a 
flattering  one. 

Mr.  Twitterton  advanced  to  the  table 
and  rapped  once  with  his  knuckles  upon 
its  sacrosanct  surface.  His  object  was  to 
gain  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
maddened  partners.  He  instantly  achieved 
his  object.  And  while  Mr.  Perrivale  was 
struggling  against  an  apoplectic  seizure",  and 
Mr.  Rush  was  endeavouring  to  control 
his  voice  sufficiently  to  order  this  insane 
clerk  out  of  the  room  without  absolutely 
having  to  shriek  his  command,  Mr.  Twitter- 
ton began  to  speak. 

He  spoke  for  ten  minutes,  no  longer,  but 
in  that  time  he  had  marshalled  all  the 
facts  of  the  J.  J.  imbroglio,  analysed  them, 
displayed  the  essentials,  considered  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  deftly  summed  up  the 
situation.  Then  he  had  delivered  his  verdict. 
He  spoke  without  hesitation,  as  one  having 
complete  mastery  over  the  subject  and  with 
a  nice  sense  of  business — as  apart  from  moral 
— considerations.  It  was  a  gem  of  succinct 
reasoning.  He  dominated  the  proceedings. 
He  was  the  man  who  knew.  Yesterday  he 
was  the  man  who  knew,  too,  but  he  would 
have  been  totally  incapable  of  proving  it. 
Yesterday  he  had  not  met  Oracula. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Twitterton,"  said  Mr. 
Perrivale,  no  longer  anxious  about  incipient 
apoplexy,  but  beaming. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Twitterton,"  said  Mr. 
Rush,  renewed  hope  now  emptied  in  delight. 

11. 

Mb.  Twitterton  inserted  his  latch-key 
in  the  door  of  the  shamefaced  little  half- 
house  in  Putney.    It  wis  five  o'clock 

He  had  had  a  splendid,  dominating, 
Napoleonic  day.  He  had  had  the  best 
one-and-sixpenny  lunch  there  was  to  be  got, 


after  twice  rejecting  proffered  dishes  and — 
bringing  all  his  new-found  power  to  bear 
— transforming  the  waitress's  haughty  toss 
of  the  head  into  a  respectful  inclination  of 
the  same.  No  penny  had  been  left  under  the 
plate's  rim.  At  four  o'clock  he  had  marched 
into  the  partners'  room  and  had  announced 
his  intention,  with  their  acquiescence — 
which,  his  manner  had  implied,  would  not, 
of  course,  be  withheld — of  leaving  early,  as 
he  had  some  priv-ate  and  pressing  business 
to  transact.  The  partners,  having  ex- 
changed glances,  Mr.  Perrivale  had  said  : 
''  Certainly,  Mr.  Twitterton."  And,  after 
another  and  more  hasty  exchange,  Mr. 
Rush  had  added  :  ''  We  may  have  some- 
thing of  interest  to  propose  to  you  to- 
morrow." Then  Mr.  Twitterton  had  bowed 
gravely,  but  quite  non-committingly,  and 
had  withdrawn.  Nodding  curtly  to  the 
chief  clerk,  he  had  left  the  office  and  had 
been  saluted,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  large 
commissionaire  at  the  exit.  He  had  journeyed 
to  Putney  in  snug  comfort  inside  a  motor- 
'bus.  Rain  had  been  falling  throughout  the 
journey.  Usually,  when  it  rained,  Mr. 
Twitterton  would  get  very  wet  before 
hesitatingly  gaining  a  seat  on  the  top — 
where  he  got  still  wetter — of  the  fifteenth 
Putney  'bus  that  drew  up  where  he  stood, 
with  many  others,  awaiting  its  arrival — 
there  were  always  so  many  weak  women 
who  had  a  prior  claim.  But  to-night 
ruthless  elbows  and  a  due  sense  of  his  own 
importance  had  altered  all  that.  In  vain 
had  the  conductor  asked  :  "  Will  any  gent 
go  outside  to  oblige  a  lady  ?  "  Mr.  Twitter- 
ton, the  only  representative  of  chivalry 
within  the  vehicle,  had  answered  quite 
simply  "  No."  And,  having  said  this,  he 
had  not  instantly  hidden  his  head  in  a  news- 
paper ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  stared 
every  indignant  woman  out  of  countenance. 
And  finally,  at  his  journey's  end,  he  had 
commanded  the  conductor  to  stop  the  'bus 
at  the  very  corner  of  Bluebell  Road,  and 
the  conductor  had  obeyed. 

There  remained  only  the  due  impressing 
of  his  new  great  power  upon  Chicky  and 
Albert  and  Gladys. 

Mr.  Twitterton  entered  his  tiny  dwelling 
and  thrust  his  umbrella  into  the  bamboo 
stand  in  the  passage  with  all  the  abandon 
and  clatter  of  a  general  sheathing  his  sword. 
He  then  marched  into  the  parlour. 

And   here,   for  the   first  time   since   his 
visit  to  Oracula,  he  was  conscious  of  feeling 
something  which  he  did  not  want  to  feel  - 
something  soft  and  utterly  at  variance  with 
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what  he  had  so  lately  discovered  to  be  his 
true  character,  a  waft  of  tenderness,  a 
breath  of  sentiment,  almost  a  sickly  Home- 
Sweet-Home  sensation. 

Mr.  Twitterton  frowned  and  clenched  his 
hands  ;  but  he  forced  himself  to  do  this, 
and  he  knew  he  was  so  forcing  himself. 
Hitherto  all  his  acts  had  seemed  to  him  to 
be  supremely  natural  ;  but  the  frown  and 
the  clench  were  artificial. 

Chicky's  voice  from  the  kitchen  reached 
him.  "  There's  your  pa  home,"  he  heard  her 
say.  "  Now  come  along  straight  with  me, 
young  Albert,  and  I'll  tell  him  what  you've 
done." 

Mr. Twitterton  coughed  harshly  and  planted 
his  feet  very  firmly  on  the  linoleum.  This 
was  going  to  be  the  test.  Chicky,  he  knew, 
frequently  referred  to  him  small  acts  of 
naughtiness  on  the  part  of  Albert  and 
Gladys.  She  did  this  because  she  did  not 
want  to  punish  the  children  herself,  and  was 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  do  so.  In 
this  manner  she  kept  her  own  authority 
intact,  and  undermined  any  remnants  of 
his  he  might  possess.  But — Mr.  Twitterton 
braced  himself  for  the  encounter — this  time 
things  would  be  different,  vastly  different. 
He  whipped  up  a  dominating  look. 

Chicky  entered  the  room  hurriedly,  with 
Albert  in  her  wake.  Albert  was  grinning 
sheepishly.  He  had  often  gone  through  this 
farce  before.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of  in  Pa.  Pa  would  only  say  :  "  Don't  do 
it  again,  old  chap." 

"  Tim,"  said  Chicky,  too  absorbed  in  her 
mission  to  notice  her  husband's  pose, 
''  you'll  have  to  punish  Albert.  He's  dis- 
obeyed me  twice  this  very  afternoon,  and 
he  pinched  Gladys  like  no  little  gentleman 
ought  to.  He  needs  a  man  to  deal  with  him, 
and  so  I've  told  him." 

Mr.  Twitterton  struck  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand  with  his  doubled  right  one.  ''  And 
he  shall  have  it,"  he  said  fiercely.  *'  He 
shall  have  a  man  to  deal  with  him.  Go 
up  to  the  bedroom,  Albert.  I  shall  be  with 
you  immediately." 

Albert,  now  not  quite  so  positive  about 
Pa's  innocuousness,  but  hoping  keenly  for 
the  best,  reluctantly  obeyed.  They  heard 
him  making  his  way  slowly,  very  slowly, 
upstairs. 

Chicky  looked  at  her  husband.  His 
face  was  distorted  into  the  grimmest  lines. 
**  Tim  ?  "  she  whispered,  puzzled,  a  little 
frightened. 

It  was  now  or  never,  domination  or 
downfall.    Mr.  Twitterton  raised  a  silencing 


hand  ;  it  seemed  a  dead  weight,  but  he 
raised  it. 

"  I  go  to  deal  with  the  boy,"  he  said,  and 
went. 

She  heard  him  take  a  stick  from  the 
bamboo  hat-stand  ;  she  heard  his  firm  tread 
mounting  the  stairs  ;  she  heard  the  sharp 
shutting  of  the  bedroom  door.  Then,  her 
hand  to  her  breast,  she  ran  out  into  tiie 
narrow  passage.  From  the  kitchen  came 
the  sound  of  whimpering  from  the  pinched 
Gladys,  who  was  already  sympathetically 
savouring  the  imminent  pains  of  Albert. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Mrs.  Twitterton 
stopped.  Perhaps — perhaps  Tim  would 
relent.  Surely  he  wouldn't  really  beat 
Albert — beat  him  with  a  stick  !  She  leaned 
against  the  frail  banisters  and  listened — 
listened  with  every  fibre  of  her  being.  Her 
husband's  voice  came  to  her,  muffled,  but 
incredibly  savage  :  "I'll  thrash  it  out  of 
you,  you  young  cub  !  " 

Her  foot  was  on  the  stair,  when  a  loud 
cry  of  anguish,  shrill  and  piercing,  rent  the 
air,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  sound 
of  a  stick  falling  with  horrific  force  upon  a 
soft  and  yielding  body. 

Mrs.  Twitterton  flew  up  the  stairs  on  the 
strong  wings  of  motherhood,  but  the  cruel 
stick  had  fallen  thrice,  and  thrice  had 
Albert  screamed  before,  with  wide  eyes  and 
blanched  face,  she  burst  into  the  room  of 
torture. 

Mr.  Twitterton  was  flogging  a  pillow  to 
the  clever  vocal  accompaniment  of  the 
enraptured  Albert. 

*  ^K  Hj  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twitterton  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  The  limp  and  aching  pillow 
sat  beside  them.  Albert  was  downstairs  in 
the  kitchen,  telling  Gladys  she  was  a  cry- 
baby. 

"  But,  Tim,"  said  Chicky  earnestly,  "  I 
don't  understand.  What  made  you  do  it  ? 
Why  did  you  pretend  to  be  so  severe,  and 
why  did  you  look  so — so  different  ?  " 

He  slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist.  "  I 
thought  you'd  like  it,  Chicky,"  he  said  ; 
*'  I  thought  you'd  be  proud  of  me.  I  thought 
you'd  like  me  to  be  a  strong  -  willed 
dominating  personality.  I — I've  been  it 
all  day.  But  Albert  spoilt  it.  I — I  couldn't 
hit  him,  you  know — not  really.  And  now 
I'm  afraid  I'm  just  my  old  self  again." 

She  could  not,  of  course,  guess  anything 
about  Oracula,  but  she  could  and  did  guess 
something  of  his  reason  for  thinking  she 
wanted  him  to  be  different.  Particularly 
she  remembered  saying  many  times  :    "  How 
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long's  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  for  ?  " 
Intuition  did  the  rest. 

Very  gently  she  pulled  his  head  toward 
her,  bending  it  until  it  lay  across  her 
breast.  He  could  not  see  that  her  eyes,  as 
they  rested  upon  the  top  of  his  sparsely- 
fluffed  head,  were  wet  and  bright  with  tears. 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  my  three  children 
to  be  an  atom  different,"  she  said. 

"Three?"  he  echoed.  "Albert,  Gladys, 
and " 

^'  Tim,"  she  said. 

III. 

At  this  point  of  the  story  the  sympathetic 
reader  is  expected  to  look  up  from  the 
printed  page  with  dewy  eyes  and  say,  with 
lips  that  cannot  quite  control  a  quiver : 
"  And  is  that  all  ?  Did  dear  little  Mr. 
Twitterton,  then,  revert  to  his  old  self  in 
every  respect  ?  Did  he  continue  to  carry 
heavy  ledgers  and  be  cheeked  by  the  juniors, 
who  called  him  Birdie  ?  And  did  poor  Mrs. 
Twitterton's  slogan  '  My  goodness  !  I 
wonder  how  long's  this  sort  of  thing  going  on 
for  ? '  become  a  life  sentence  ?" 

Come,  dry  your  eyes  and  let  your  lips 
smile,  for  I  have  pleasant  news  for  you. 
It  is  true,  quite  true,  that,  Oracula's  spell 
having  been  snapped  by  the  domesticities, 
Mr.  Twitterton  would  next  morning  have 
undoubtedly  taken  up  the  white  drudge's 
burden  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Perrivale  and 
Rush,  had  he  been  allowed  to  do  so  ;   but  he 


was  not,  for  in  place  6f  one  Oracula  he 
found  many.  From  the  most  junior  junior 
to  the  partners  themselv^^s,  everyone  in- 
sisted upon  regarding  him  in  the  bright  light 
in  which  he  had  displayed  himself  the  day 
before. 

Now,  Mr.  Twitterton  was,  as  has  been 
shown,  intensely  susceptible  to  suggestion, 
and,  finding  efficiency,  power,  and  a  strong 
personality  expected  of  him,  he  fulfilled 
the  expectation  with  hardly  a  conscious 
effort,  and  in  consequence  he  received  a 
rise  of  a  hundred  a  year  and  the  position 
of  confidential  clerk  to  the  partners. 

Similarly,  because  at  home  in  Bluebell 
Road  other  things — gentler,  kinder,  more 
lovable  things — were  expected  of  him  by 
Chicky,  by  Albert,  by  Gladys,  he  fulfilled 
these  expectations  also.  If  you  referred 
these  matters  to  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  you  would  be  told  that  Mr.  Twitter- 
ton had  developed  a  dual  personality.  But 
I  shouldn't  bother  about  doing  that,  if  I 
were  you. 

And  now  the  Twittertons  no  longer  live 
in  a  tiny  dwelling  ;  they  do  not  live  any- 
where —  they  reside  in  a  detached  villa 
residence.  There  is  an  aspidistra  in  the 
drawing-room  window,  and  on  Sundays 
Albert  wears  the  attractive  costume  of  a 
Highland  chieftain. 

Meanwhile  Oracula  has  given  up  the 
occult  business,  and  is  doing  nicely  in  the 
fancy  stationery  line. 
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THE    UACE    PASSING     UP    THE    THAMES      BEYOND    SOUTHWAKK    BKIDGE. 

THE   DOGGETT   RACE 

THE    ANNUAL    SCULLING    MATCH 

ON    THE    THAMES    FOR    THE 

FAMOUS    COAT    AND    BADGE 

By    OLIVER    HYDE 


DOGGETT'S  Race  is  a  red-letter  date  in 
the  Thames  waterman's  calendar. 
"The  annual  course  that  brings  that 
df\,y  about  shall  never  see  it  but  a  ho'lidav" 
for  the  mejnbers  of  that  ancient  and 
picturesque  fraternity..  The  colour  and 
pageantry  of  their  oalling  have  departed,  they 
have  said  farewe-ll  in  a  sense  that  Dibdin, 
their   Laureate,   did   not  intend,   to  t-heir 


traditional  ''  trim-built  wherry  "  and  to 
their  ancient  professional  livery,  but  once  a 
year  "  coat  and  badge  "  are  recalled,  if 
not  actually  seen,  on  the  water,  when  six 
fine  fellows,  who  have  not  been  a  twelve- 
month out  of  their  apprenticeship,  compete 
for  the  mastery  o^  their  craft  and  for 
Thomas  Doggett's  faraoas  "  Coat  and 
Badge."    A  less  widely  popular  event  than 
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the  Universities  Boat  Race,  the  contest  for 
Doggett's  Bequest  is  far  more  venerable, 
and,  although  it  attracts  fewer  spectators, 
never  escapes  its  due  notice  in  the  Press. 
And  everyone  who  professes  interest  in  the 
survival  of  Old  London  institutions  takes 
care  to  remember  and  note  this  Olympian 
struggle,  which  recalls  the  palmy  days  and 
the  most  engaging  associations  of  our  great 
and  now  too-much-deserted  waterway. 

The  very  name  of  the  Thames  waterman 
"tingles  with  romance.  It  conjures  up  visions 


little  river  parties  or  his  official  visits  to  the 
Navy  Yard.  "  To  Deptford  by  water,  read- 
ing Othello,  Moore  of  Venice,"  and  en 
route  revising  his  former  high  opinion  of 
that  play  ;  or  again,  *'  I  by  water  to  Fox  hail 
...  a  great  deal  of  company  and  fine  people 
walking  .  .  .  mighty  diverting."  The 
rogue's  wife  was  "  away  down  to  Woolwich  " 
that  evening.  Old  London,  relaxing  after 
the  day's  work,  made  the  river  a  scene  of 
vivid  enjoyment. 

It  was  in  1716  that  Thomas  Doggett,  the 
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of  a  river  unpolluted,  thronged  with  comers 
and  goers  on  business  and  on  pleasure  bent. 
At  tJe  stairs  the  citizen  trafficker  took  a 
wherry  to  cross  the  stream  or  move  up  and 
down  on  his  lawful  occasions  ;  the  man  of 
pleasure  did  the  same  on  his  occasions, 
lawful  or  oth'^.rwis?,  and  always  at  his  call 
was  the  jolly  young  waterman,  who  wa.s 
never  more  in  his  element  than 

.    ,   .  when  the  ladies 
In  a  party  to  Raoelaiiih  went,  or  Vauxhall. 

Samuel  Pcpys,  who  had   a  distinct  gift 
that  way,  has  left  abundant  vignettes  O'f  his 


player,  whose  quick  social  genius  must  have 
appreciated  the  delights  of  Father  Thames, 
founded  his  famous  competition.  He  was 
''  a  little  lively  spract  (?  sprag)  man,  great 
at  dancing  the  Cheshire  Bound,  a  faithful 
pleasant  actor,  a  capital  face-player,  and  a 
thorough  master  of  several  dialects,  except 
the  Scotch,  but  for  all  that  an  excelle«nt 
sawney."  Colley  Cibbe-r  records  of  him  that 
he  was  '^  the  strictest  observer  of  Nature  of 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  could  make  up 
so  well  that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  used  to  say 
that  Doggett  exceMed  him  in  his  own  art. 
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Withal,  he  was  a  keen  politician.  His 
foundation  had  its  root  in  his  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  it  was  to 
commemorate  the  accession  of  George  I. 
that  he  instituted  his  historic  competition. 
The  first  race  was  rowed  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  that  King's  accession,  and  so 
August  1,  or  some  day  near  to  it,  came  by  its 
special  significance  for  Thames  watermen. 


Thorough  in  his  Hanoverian  loyalty, 
Boggett  ordained  that  the  prize  coat  should 
be  of  orange  colour,  and  that  the  silver 
badge  should  represent  the  White  Horse 
of  Hanover.  W^hen  he  died  at  Eltham,  on 
September  22, 1721,  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  pur- 
chase annually,  for  ever,  a  like  coat  and 
badge,  to  be  rowed  for  on  the  appointed  date. 
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The  testator,  being  a  member  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  fund  to  that  body,  by  which  the 
Trust  has  been  faithfully  discharged  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Doggett  was  a  figure  in  the  Bohemian 
society  of  his  time.  On  July  4,  1710,  the 
"  Tatler  "  met  him  at  Wills's,  and  promised 
to  attend  his  forthcoming  benefit,  and  to 
speak  to  all  his  acquaintances  to  be  there. 
The  contemporary  announcement  of  the 
first  race  is  as  follows  : — 

"  This  being  the  day  of  his  Majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  throne,  there  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Doggett  an  Orange  Coloured 
Livery,  with  a  badge  representing  Liberty, 


moon  and  stand,  a  shadowy  spectator  of  the 
race  he  devised.  Altered,  too,  is  the  costume 
of  the  oarsmen,  very  different  the  craft  they 
urge  ''  from  Swan  to  Swan,"  from  London 
Bridge  to  Chelsea.  Even  the  old  inn  that 
marked  the  winning  post  has  disappeared — 
it  vanished  to  make  way  for  the  Chelsea 
Embankment — but  the  "  Old  Swan  "  of  the 
starting-point  at  London  Bridge  has  still  a 
shadow  of  a  name  in  the  Swan  Pier.  The 
Chelsea  ''  Swan "  marked  the  place  of 
Chelsea  Ferry,  that  finds  its  echo  also  in 
Dibdin's  ballad — . 

Then  farewell,  my  trim-built  wherry  ; 

Oars  and  coat  and  badge,  farewell. 
Never  more  at  Chelsee  Ferry 

Shall  your  Thomas  take  a  spell. 
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to  be  rowed  for  by  six  watermen  that  are 
out  of  their  time  within  the  year  past — they 
are  to  row  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea  . .  . 
it  will  be  continued  annually  on  the  same 
day  for  ever.  They  are  to  start  exactly  at 
four  o'clock." 

But  while  the  prize  remains  the  same, 
and  the  event  dies  not,  inexorable  Time  has 
wrought  many  changes  in  detail.  It  is  a 
strangely  transformed  river,  with  banks  and 
bridges  that  Thomas  Doggett  would  not 
know,  were  he  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 


It  is  just  possible  that  association  with 
Doggett  led  the  song- writer  to  choose  the 
name  Thomas  for  his  waterman,  if  it  were 
not  taken  for  the  easy  fall  of  the  metrical 
accent.  Such  fancies  apart,  that  ditty  of 
leave-taking  has  a  curious  significance  to-day. 
The  Chelsea  "  Swan  "  is  gone  ;  gone,  too, 
the  wherry,  and  the  oars  that  flash  in  this 
year's  race  are  of  a  different  order.  No 
longer  do  the  competitors  use  the  craft  in 
which  they  plied  their  daily  calling  between 
Stairs  and  Stairs — Blackfriars,  Westminster. 
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Chelsea.  The  art  of  Clasper  or  Salter  has 
prescribed  and  provided  something  trimmer 
built  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  s})ort, 
with  its  fiercer  pace  and  its  delight  in  record- 
breaking. 

The  course,  about  five  miles  long,  was 
never  quite  ideal,  and  from  very  early  times 
the  competitors  complained  of  crowding. 
Old  prints  prove  how  the  oarsmen  were 
hampered  by  accompanying  and  passing 
craft,  and  sometimes  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  free  fights  and  bottle-hurhng  broke 
the  harmony  of  the  scene.  To-day  the 
disadvantages  are  increased  by  the  wash 
from  steamers,  although  skippers  do  their 
best,  like  good  sportsmen,  to  rive  Doggett's 
young  men  every  chance.  But  difficult 
conditions  have  one  point  in  their  favour. 
Broken  w^ater  is  the  finest  test  of  true 
professional  watermanship  —  an  essential 
element  in  this  wager— as  distinct  from 
sculling  for  mere  sport. 

Under. original  rules  the  race  was  rowed 
against  the  tide,  but  between  1856  and 
1862  this  regulation  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  relaxed.  Precise  dates  cannot  be 
fixed.  The  race  of  1856,  however,  was 
certainly  rowed  on  the  ebb.  There  is  a  gap 
in  the  tide-records  for  the  race  until  1862, 
in  which  year  the  competitors  started  "on 
the  very  last  dregs  of  the  flood."  .  In  the 
three  following  years  the  start  was  so 
timed  as  to  give  a  slightly  increasing  tidal 
advantage,  and  the  record  of  1866  un- 
equivocally states  that  the  competitors  had 
the  tide  with  them  all  the  way  up.  Thence- 
forward they  avail  themselves  frankly  of 
the  flood. 

When  the  race  was  first  instituted,  the 
boats  had  to  shoot  only  London  Bridge  and 
Westminster.  Now,  starting  from  London 
Bridge,  they  pass  Canncn  Street  Railway 
Bridge,  South  wark,  Blackfriars  and 
Blackfriars  Railway  Bridges,  Waterloo, 
Hungerford,  Westminster,  Lambeth, 
Vauxhall,  Grosvenor  Railway,  Victoria 
Foot  Bridge,  and  finish  at  Albert  Bridge. 
Successive  generations  of  Doggett's  men 
have  seen  endless  changes  in  the  landmarks 
of  the  cotirse.  The  last  houses  were  removed 
from  Old  London  Bridge  in  1757.  In  1821 
New  London  Bridge  was  begun,  and  was 
ten  years  a-building,  the  old  bridge  dis- 
appearing in  1832.  Old  Westminster  Bridge 
vanished  in  1861,  giving  place  to  the  present 
structure,  begun  in  1859  and  finished  in 
1863.  The  works  of  the  first  Blackfriars 
Bridge  caught  the  eye  of  Doggett's  lads 
froni  1760  to  1769.     For  a  century  they 


shot  the  old  bridge  ;  and  again  from  1864 
to  1869  the  competing  boats  had  to  steer 
clear  of  the  piles  and  scaffolding  of  the  new 
bridge.  Waterloo  Bridge  rose  in  slow  majesty 
during  the  six  years  1811  to  1817,  Vauxhall's 
lighter  outlines  between  1811  and  1816. 
Southwark  Bridge  followed  in  1819.     The 


MR.    J.    W.    FISHEli,    A    FORM  Eli   WINNER 

OF   THK    RACE,    WEARING     THE    FAMOUS 

COAT   AND   BADGE. 

Photo  hy  Sport  Ai  General. 

earher  Hungerford  Bridge  was  in  progress 
from  1841  to  1845,  and  was  in  turn  replaced 
by  the  structure  completed  in  1863.  Three 
years  earlier  the  Grosvenor  Railway  Bridge 
gave  critics  of  the  race  a  new  point  at  which 
to    note    the    progress    and    form    of    the 
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contestants.  Lambeth  Bridge  was  finished 
in  1862,  the  Albert  Bridge  in  1873. 

Another  change  is  in  the  colour  of  the 
prize  coat.  For  many  years  Doggett's 
original  orange  colour  has  given  place  to 
the  usual  red  livery  worn  by  the  waterman 
on  State  occasions.  And  nowadays  the 
competitors  wear  during  the  race  the  light 
outfit  of  the  modern  rowing  athlete;  The 
boats,  too,  are  no  longer  the  professional 
wherry,  a  strong  clumsy  craft  built  to  carry 
three  or  four  passengers.  The  new  rules  of 
1769  forbade  various  innovations  for  lighten- 
ing that  had  begun  to  creep  in,  and  licensed 
wherries  only  were  permitted  by  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company.  Later,  when  the 
wherry  disappeared  from  the  river,  modi- 
fications were  permitted,  and  the  so-called 
"  old  fashion  boats,"  with  wooden  wings 
in  place  of  outriggers,  came  into  use  until 
1906.  Since  then  the  "  best  and  best  "  boat 
has  been  the  recognised  craft  for  the  race. 
The  time  for  the  course,  formerly  close  on 
two  hours,  came  down  in  1907 — the  first 
year  of  iron  outriggers— to  27  minutes 
55  seconds.  Close  races  are  not  very  common. 
The  winner  usually  has  a  clear  lead.  In 
1891  the  victor  was  W.  A.  Barry.  His 
brother  Ernest  won  easily  in  1903.  On  that 
occasion  the  critics  prophesied  Ernest's 
future  eminence.  The  date  of  the  race  now 
varies  round  about  the  first  of  August. 

The  present  year's  race  will  be  remarkable 
in  many  ways.  It  is  the  first  since  1914,  for 
the  War,  that  interrupted  everything,  broke 
also  the  continuity  of  Doggett's  Wager. 
Consequently  the  Fishmongers'  and  the 
Waterman's  Companies,  which  jointly 
arrange  the  contest,  issued  in  April  last  a 
memorable  and  unparalleled  notice  : — 

Watermen  who  would  have  been  out  of 
their  Ajiprenticeship  in  the  years  1915, 
1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  and  who  have 
since  taken  up  their  Freedom,  and  are 
anxious  to  compete  for  the  Doggett's  Coat 
AND  Badge  for  the  respective  years  above- 
mentioned,  are  requested  to  apply  at  once 
to  the  Clerk  to  the  Waterman's  Company. 

A  Race  for  each  year  will  only  be  held 
provided  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
entries. 

Particulars  of  the  Race  for  1920  Watermen 
will  be  issued  later. 

There  will  tht^refore  probably  be  six 
Doggett's  races  in  1920.  The  event  was 
postponed  during  the  War  years,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  many  young  wateimen  who 
were  serving  their  country  abroad.  The 
men  of  each  year  will  now  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  competing  with  the  men  of  their 
own  standing  precisely  as  if  ng  interruption 
had  occurred.  One  year  will  not  be 
matched  against  another. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  the  present  writer  was 
enabled  to  examine  the  Bill  (the  last  extant 
copy)  announcing  the  race  of  1914.  It  set 
forth  the  usual  quaint  particulars,  invited 
applications  from  "  those  who  are  or  will  be 
out  of  their  time  "  by  a  given  date,  and 
informed  them  that  tliey  would  be"  permitted 
to  take  up  their  Freedom  at  a  Court  to  be 
held  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  entitle  them 
to  compete  for  the  Race."  The  day  fixed 
for  the  event  was  the  5th  of  August. 
By  the  time  that  day  came  round,  a  mightier 
contest  than  Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge 
occupied  pubjic  attention.  The  Times  of 
the  6th  contrived  to  squeeze  into  the  very 
foot  of  its  curtailed  column  of  "  Sporting 
Intelligence  "  the  following  half-dozen  lines, 
printed  without  heading  : — 

"  The  annual  race  for  the  Doggett's  Coat 
and  Badge  was  decided  yesterday  over 
the  usual  course  from  London  Bridge  to 
Chelsea.  The  result  was  a  win  for  Samuel 
George  Mason,  jun."  That  was  all  ;  no 
other  names,  no  stations,  no  times,  no  details 
of  the  struggle  from  point  to  point.  Never 
had  Doggett  been  so  briefly  fobbed  off  in 
publicity.  The  previous  year's  account, 
although  not  warranting  huge  space,  gave 
the  particulars  in  the  customary  condensed 
but  complete  form.  The  entries  were  dis- 
appointing, only  four  men  starting,  and  the 
race  was  "  more  one-sided  than  ever." 
Wide  gaps  had  opened  between  the  scullers 
before  the  first  half  of  the  course  was 
covered.  As  usual,  the  Fishmongers'  Barge- 
master  acted  as  starter.  Present  on  the 
Company's  steamer  were  the  historians  of 
the  race,  Sir  T.  A.  Cook  and  Mr.  Guy 
Nickalls,  also  Mr.  Fred  Fenner,  Mr.  Black- 
staffe  and  Mr.  Le  Blanc  Smith.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  conditions  favourable.  The 
result  was  : —  station 

1.  II.  J.  Gobbett  (Greenwich) 2 

2.  Zachariah  Coles  (Erith)         . .         Surrey 

3.  Frank  F.  Hardee  (Greenwich)     . ,      . .   3 

4.  John  Carrick  (Lambeth)       . .    Middlesex 

Gobbett  led  four  lengths  ahead  of  Coles 
at  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  he  reached  in 
6  minutes  51  seconds.  At  Westminster 
Bridge,  reached  in  10  minutes  21  seconds, 
he  had  a  winning  lead.  Thereafter  the  race 
was  a  procession.  Gobbett  won  easily  in 
25  minutes  20  seconds. 


A  COMPETENT  JUDGE 
OF  POETRY 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Illustrated  by   Howard   K.    Elcock 


THEEE  were  times  when  Mr.  Cresta 
Morris  was  called  by  that  name^ 
there  were  other  moments  when  he 
was  "  Mr.  Staleyborn,"  His  wife,  a  placid 
and  trusting  woman,  responded  to  either 
name,  having  implicit  faith  in  the  many 
explanations  which  her  husband  offered  to 
her,  the  favourite  amongst  them  being  that 
business  men  were  seldom  known  by  the 
name  they  were  born  with. 

Thus  the  eminent  firm  of  drapers  Messrs. 
Lavender  &  Rosemary  were — or  was — ^in 
private  life  one  Isadore  Ruhl,  and  every- 
body knew  that  the  maker  of  Morgan's 
Superfatted  Soap — "  the  soap  with  foam  '' — 
was  a  certain  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
whose  name  was  not  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Staleyborn,  or  Morris,  had  a  daughter 
who  ran  away  from  home  and  became  the 
secretary  to  Augustus  Tibbetts,  Managing 
Director  of  Schemes,  Limited,  and  there 
were  odd  moments  of  the  day  when  Mrs. 
Staleyborn  felt  vaguely  uneasy  about  her 
child's  future.  She  had  often,  indeed,  shed 
tears  between  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  the  most  depressing 
time  of  the  day. 

She  was,  however,  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  immensely  comforted  by  the 
repetition  of  ancient  saws  which  become 
almost  original  every  time  they  are  applied, 
and  one  of  these  sayings  was  "  Everything 
is  for  the  best."  She  believed  in  miracles, 
and  had  reason,  for  she  received  her  weekly 
allowance  from  her  erratic  husband  with 
monotonous  regularity  every  Saturday 
morning. 

This  is  a  mere  digression  to  point  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Morris  was  known  by  many  names. 
He  was  called  "  Cress,"  and  "  Ike,"  and 
''  Tubby,"  and  ^^-Staley,"  according  to  the 
company  in  which  he  found  himself. 


One  evening  in  June  he  found  himself  in 
the  society  of  friends  who  called  him  by 
names  which,  if  they  were  not  strictly 
original,  were  certainly  picturesque.  One  of 
these  companions  was  a  Mr.  Webber,  who 
had  worked  more  swindles  with  Morris  than 
had  any  other  partner,  and  the  third,  and 
most  talkative,  was  a  gentleman  named 
Seepidge,  of  Seepidge  &  Soomes,  printers  to 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Seepidge  was  a  man  of  forty-five, 
with  a  well-used  face.  It  was  one  of  those 
faces  which  look  different  from  any  other 
angle  than  that  from  which  it  is  originally 
seen.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  his  colouring 
was  various.  As  he  addressed  Mr.  Morris, 
it  varied  between  purple  and  blue.  Mrs. 
Morris  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  her 
husband  by  endearing  titles.  Mr.  Seepidge 
was  not  addressing  Mr.  Morris  in  a  way 
which,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  could 
be  described  as  endearing. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Lew,"  pleaded  Mr.  Morris. 
"  Don't  let's  quarrel.  Accidents  will  occur 
in  the  best  of  regulated  families." 

'^  Which  you're  not,"  said  the  explosive 
Mr.  Seepidge  violently.  "  I  gave  you  two 
hundred  to  back  Morning  Glory  in  the  three 
o'clock  race.  You  go  down  to  Newbury  with 
my  money,  and  you  come  back  and  tell  me, 
after  the  horse  has  won,  that  you  couldn't 
get  a  bookmaker  to  take  the  bet !  " 

"  And  I  give  you  the  money  back," 
replied  Mr.  Morris. 

''  You  did,"  retorted  Mr.  Seepidge  mean- 
ingly, "  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  there 
wasn't  a  dud  note  in  the  parcel.  No,  Ike, 
you  double-crossed  me. .  You  backed  the 
horse  and  took  the  winnings,  and  come  back 
to  me  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  not 
being  able  to  find  a  bookmaker." 

Mr.  Morris  turned  a  pained  face  to  his 
companion. 
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"  Jim,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Webber, 
''  did  you  ever  in  all  your  born  days  hear  a 
pal  put  it  across  another  pal  like  that  ? 
After  the  work  we've  done  all  these  years 
together,  me  and  Lew — why,  you're  like  a 
serpent  in  the  bush,  you  are  really  !  " 

It  was  a  long  time,  and  much  passing  of 
glasses  across  a  lead-covered  bar,  before  Mr. 
Seepidge  could  be  pacified — the  meeting 
took  place  in  the  private  bar  of  "  The  Bread 
and  Cheese,"  Camden  Town — but  presently 
he  turned  from  the  reproachful  into  the 
melancholy  stage,  explained  the  bad  con- 
dition of  business,  what  with  the  paper 
bills  and  wages  bills  he  had  to  pay,  and 
hinted  ominously  at  bankruptcy. 

In  truth,  the  firm  of  Seepidge  was  in  a 
bad  way.  The  police  had  recently  raided 
the  premises  and  nipped  in  the  bud  a  very 
promising  order  for  five  hundred  thousand 
sweepstake  tickets,  which  were  being 
printed  surreptitiously,  for  Mr.  Seepidge 
dealt  in  what  is  colloquially  known  as 
"  snide  printing." 

Whether  Mr.  Cresta  Morris  had  indeed 
swindled  his  partner  of  many  crimes,  and 
had  backed  Morning  Glory  at  a  remunerative 
price  for  his  own  profit,  is  a  painful  question 
which  need  not  be  too  closely  examined.  It 
is  certain  that  Seepidge  was  in  a  bad  way, 
and  as  Mr.  Morris  told  himself  with  admirable 
philosophy,  even  if  he  had  won  a  packet  of 
money,  a  thousand  or  so  would  not  have 
been  sufiicient  to  get  Mr.  Seepidge  out  of 
the  cart. 

''  Something  has  got  to  be  done,"  said 
Mr.  Cresta  Morris  briskly. 

''  Somebody,"  corrected  the  taciturn 
Webber.   "  The  question  is,  who  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,  I'm  in  a  pretty  bad 
way,"  said  Seepidge  earnestly.  *'  I  don't 
think,  even  if  I'd  backed  that  winner,  I 
could  have  got  out  of  trouble.  The  business 
is  practically  in  pawn  ;  I'm  getting  a  police 
inspection  once  a  week.  I've  got  a  job  now 
which  may  save  my  bacon,  if  I  can  dodge 
the  '  splits  ' — an  order  for  a  million  leaflets 
for  a  Hamburg  lottery  house.  And  I  want 
the  money — bad !  I  owe  about  three 
thousand  pounds." 

''  I  know  where  there's  money  for  asking," 
said  Webber,  and  they  looked  at  him. 

His-  interesting  disclosure  was  not  to 
follow  immediately,  for  they  had  reached 
closing-time,  and  were  respectfully  ushered 
into  the  street. 

"  Come  over  to  my  club,"  said  Mr. 
Seepidge. 

His  club  was  of!  the  Tottenham  Court 


Road,  and  its  membership  was  artistic.  It 
had  changed  its  name  after  every  raid  that 
had  been  made  upon  it,  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  arrested  had  described  themselves 
as  artists  and  actresses  consolidated  the  New 
Napoli  Club  as  one  of  the  artistic  institutions 
of  London. 

''  Now,  Where's  this  money  ?  "  asked 
Seepidge,  when  they  were  seated  round  a 
little  table. 

"  There's    a    fellow    called    Bones " 

began  Mr.  Webber. 

"Oh,  him!"  interrupted  Mr.  Morris,  in 
disgust.  "  Good  Heavens  1  You're  not  going 
to  try  him  again  !  " 

"  We'd  have  got  him  before  if  you  hadn't 
been  so  clever,"  said  Webber.  "  I  tell  you, 
he's  rolling  in  money.  He's  just  moved  into 
a  new  flat  in  Devonshire  Street  that  can't 
cost  him  less  than  six  hundred  a  year." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  "  asked  the 
interested  Morris. 

"  Well,"  confessed  Webber,  without 
embarrassment,  "  I've  been  working  solo  on 
him,  and  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to  pull  the 
job  ofl  myself." 

"  That's  a  bit  selfish,"  reproached  Morris, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  didn't  expect  this 
from  you,  Webbie." 

"  Never  mind  what  you  expected,"  said 
Webber,  unperturbed.  ''  I  tell  you  I  tried  it. 
I've  been  nosing  round  his  place,  getting 
information  from,  his  servants,  and  I've 
learned  a  lot  about  him.  Mind  you,"  said 
Mr.  Webber,  "  I'm  not  quite  certain  how  to 
use  what  I  know  to  make  money.  H  I'd 
known  that,  I  shouldn't  have  told  you  two 
chaps  anything  about  it.  But  I've  got  an 
idea  that  this  chap  Bones  is  a  bit  sensitive 
on  a  certain  matter,  and  Cully  Tring,  who's 
forgotten  more  about  human  men  than  I 
ever  knew,  told  me  that,  if  you  can  get  a 
mug  on  his  sensitive  spot,  you  can  bleed  him 
to  death.  Now,  three  heads  are  better  than 
one,  and  I  think,  if  we  get  together,  we'll 
lift  enough  stuff  from  Mr.  Blinking  Bones  to 
keep  us  at  Monte  Carlo  for  six  months." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Seepidge  impressively, 
"  let  us  put  our  'eads  together." 

In  emotional  moments  that  enterprising 
printer  was  apt  to  overlook  the  box  where 
the  little  "  h's  "  were  kept. 

Bones  had  indeed  moved  into  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  Devonshire  Street. 
He  had  hired  a  flat  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence,  with  lofty  rooms  and  dis- 
tempered walls  and  marble  chimney-pieces, 
for  all  the  world  like  those  rooms  in  the 
catalogues    of    furniture    dealers    which  so 
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admirably  show  of!  the  fifty-pound  drawing- 
room  suite  o:ffered  on  the  easiest  terms. 

"  My  dear  old  thing,"  he  said,  describing 
his  new  splendours  to  Hamilton,  '^  you 
ought  to  see  the  jolly  old  bathroom  !  " 

"  What  do  you  want  a  bath  for  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton  innocently.  "  You've  only  got 
the  place  for  three  years." 

"  Now,  dear  old  thing,  don't  be  humorous," 
said  Bones  severely.  "  Don't  be  cheap,  dear 
old  comic  one." 


"  Don't  pry,  don't  pry,  dear  old  Ham," 
he  said  testily.  "  Great  Heavens  and 
Moses  !  Can't  a  fellow  take  a  desirable  flat, 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  situated  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  West  End, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  without  exciting 
the  voice  of  scandal,  dear  old  thing  ?  I'm 
surprised  at  you,  really  I  am,  Ham.  I 
am,  Ham,"  he  repeated.  "  That  sounds 
good,"  he  said,  brightening  up.  "  Am, 
Ham  !  " 


"  'Mind  you,'  said  IMr.  Webber,  'I'm  not  quite  certain  how  to  use 

what  I  know  to  make  money.     If  I'd  known  that,  I  shouldn't  have 

told  you  two  chaps  anything  about  it.'  " 


''  The  que&tion  is,"  said  Hamilton,  ''  why 
the  dickens  do  you  want  a  new  flat  ?  Your 
old  flat  was  quite  a  palatial  estabhshment. 
Are  you  thinking  of  setting  up  house- 
keeping ?  " 

Bones  turned  very  red.  In  his  embar- 
rassment he  stood  first  upon  one  leg  and 
then  the  other,  lifting  his  eyebrows  almost  to 
the  roof  of  his  head  to  let  in  his  monocle,  and 
lifted  them  as  violently  to  let  it  out  again. 


"  But  what  is  the  scheme  ?  "  persisted 
Hamilton. 

"  A  bargain,  a  bargain,  dear  old  officer," 
said  BonCiS  hurriedly,  and  proceeded  to  the 
next  business. 

That  next  business  included  the  rejection 
of  several  very  promising  offers  which  had 
arrived  from  different  directors  of  companies, 
and  people.  Bones  was  known  as  a  financier. 
People   who   wanted   other  people  to   put 
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money  into  things  invariably  left  Bones  to 
the  last,  because  they  liked  trying  the  hard 
things  first.  The  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  reaping  njachine  that  could  be  worked 
by  the  farmer  in  his  study,  by  means  of 
push  keys,  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet 
a  man  who  scratched  his  chin  and  said  : 

"  Hard  luck,  but  why  don't  you  try  that 
man  Tibbetts  ?  He's  got  an  office  some- 
where around.  You'll  find  it  in  the  telephone 
book.  He's  got  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with,  and  your  invention  is  the 
very  thing  he'd  finance." 

As  a  rule,  it  was  the  very  thing  that  Bones 
did  not  finance. 

Companies  that  required  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  extension  of  their  premises, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  orders  which  were 
certain  to  come  next  year,  drafted  through 
their  secretaries  the  most  wonderful  letters, 
oJ^ering  Bones  a  seat  on  their  board,  or  even 
two  seats,  in  exchange  for  his  autograph  on 
the  south-east  corner  of  a  cheque.  These 
letters  usually  began  somehow  like  this  : — 

"  At  a  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  turned  upon  Great  Britain,  and  when 
her  commercial  supremacy  is  threatened,  it 
behoves  us  all  to  increase  production  ..." 
And  usually  there  was  some  reference  to 
*'  the  patriotic  duty  of  capital." 

There  was  a  time  when  these  appeals  to 
his  better  nature  would  have  moved  Bones 
to  amazing  extravagance,  but  happily  that 
time  was  before  he  had  any  money  to  speak 
about. 

For  Bones  was  growing  in  wisdom  and  in 
wiliness  as  the  days  passed.  Going  through 
the  pile  of  correspondence,  he  came  upon 
a  letter  which  he  read  thoughtfully,  and 
then  read  again  before  he  reached  to  the 
telephone  and  called  a  number.  In  the  City 
of  London  there  was  a  business-like  agency 
which  supplied  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information,  and  it  was  to  these 
gentlemen  that  he  addressed  his  query : 
"  Who  are  Messrs.  Seepidge  and  Soomes  ?  " 

He  waited  for  some  time  with  the  receiver 
at  his  ear,  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
then  the  reply  came — 

"  A  little  firm  of  printers  run  by  a  rascal 
named  Seepidge,  who  has  been  twice 
bankrupt  and  is  now  insolvent.  His  firm  has 
been  visited  by  the  police  for  illegal  printing 
several  times,  and  the  firm  is  in  such  a  low 
condition  that  it  has  a  job  to  pay  its  wages 
bill." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Bones.  "  Thank  you, 
dear  old  commercial  guardian.  What  is  the 
business  worth  ?  " 


"  It's  worth  your  while  to  keep  away  from 
it,"  said  the  humorous  reply,  and  Bones 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

"  Ham,  old  dear,"  he  said,  and  Hamilton 
looked  up.  "  Suppose,"  said  Bones,  stretch- 
ing out  his  legs  and  fixing  his  monocle, 
"  suppose,  my  jolly  old  accountant  and 
partner,  you  were  offered  a  business  which 
was  worth  " — he  paused — "  which  was 
worth  your  while  keeping  away  from  it — 
that's  a  pretty  good  line,  don't  you  think, 
old  literary  critic  ?  " 

"A  very  good  line,"  said  Hamilton 
calmly ;  "  but  you  have  rather  a  loud- 
speaking  telephone,  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  the  phrase  before." 

''  Oh,  have  you  ?  "  said  Bones,  by  no 
means  abashed.  "  Still,  it's  a  very  good 
line.  And  suppose  you  were  offered  this 
printing  business  for  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"  It  depends  on  who  was  present,"  said 
Ham,  "  and  where  I  was.  For  example,  if 
I  were  in  the  gorgeous  drawing-room  of  your 
wonderful  flat,  in  the  splendid  presence  of 
your  lovely  lady  wife  to  be " 

Bones  rose  and  wagged  his  finger. 

*'  Is  nothing  sacred  to  you,  dear  old 
Ham  ?  "  he  choked.  "  Are  the  most  tender 
emotions,  dear  old  thing,  which  have  ever 
been  experienced  by  any  human  being " 

"  Oh,  shut  up,"  said  Hamilton,  "  and 
let's  hear  about  this  financial  problem  of 
yours." 

Bones  was  ruffled,  and  blinked,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self back  to  sordid  matters  of  business. 

"  Well,  suppose  this  jolly  old  brigand 
offered  you  his  perfectly  beastly  business  for 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  what  would  you 
do  ?  " 

''  Send  for  the  police,"  said  Hamilton. 

"  Would  you,  now  ?  "  said  Bones,  as  if 
the  idea  struck  him  for  the  first  time.  '*  I 
never  have  sent  for  the  police,  you  know, 
and  I've  had  simply  terrible  offers  put  up 
to  me." 

"  Or  put  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket," 
said  Hamilton,  and  then  in  surprise  :  "  Why 
the  dickens  are  you  asking  all  these 
questions  ?  " 

''  Why  am  I  asking  all  these  questions  ?  " 
repeated  Bones.  "  Because,  old  thing,  I 
have  a  hump." 

Hamilton  raised  incredulous  eyebrows. 

"  I  have  what  the  Americans  call  a 
hump." 

"  A  hump  ?  "  said  Hamilton,  puzzled. 
*'  Oh,  you  mean  a  '  hunch.'  " 
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"  Hump  or  hunch,  it's  all  the  same,"  said 
Bones  airily.  "  But  I've  got  it." 

"  What  exactly  is  your  hunch  ?  " 

"  There's  something  behind  this,"  said 
Bones,  tapping  a  finger  solemnly  on  the 
desk.  "  There's  a  scheme  behind  this — 
there's  a  swindle — there's  a  ramp.  Nobody 
imagines  for  one  moment  that  a  man  of  my 
reputation  could  be  taken  in  by  a  barefaced 
swindle  of  this  character.  I  think  I  have 
established  in  the  City  of  London  something 
of  a  tradition,"  he  said. 

"  You  have,"  agreed  Hamilton.  "  You're 
supposed  to  be  the  luckiest  devil  that  ever 
walked  up  Broad  Street." 

"  I  never  walk  up  Broad  Street,  anyway," 
said  Bones,  annoyed.  "It  is  a  detestable 
street,  a  naughty  old  street,  and  I  should 
ride  up  it — or,  at  least,  I  shall  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  Buying  a  car  ?  "  asked  Hamilton, 
interested. 

"•I'll  tell  you  about  that  later,"  said  Bones 
evasively,  and  went  on  : 

"  Now,  putting  two  and  two  together,  you 
know  the  conclusion  I've  reached  ?  " 

"  Four  ?  "  suggested  Hamilton. 

Bones,  with  a  shrug,  ended  the  conversa- 
tion then  and  there,  and  carried  his  corre- 
spondence to  the  outer  office,  knocking,  as 
was  his  wont,  until  his  stenographer  gave 
him  permission  to  enter.  He  shut  the  door 
—  always  a  ceremony  —  behind  him  and 
tiptoed  toward  her. 

Marguerite  Whitland  took  her  mind  from 
the  letter  she  was  writing,  and  gave  her  full 
attention  to  her  employer. 

"  May  I  sit  down,  dear  young  type- 
writer ?  "  said  Bones  humbly. 

"  Of  course  you  can  sit  down,  or  stand  up, 
or  do  anything  you  like  in  the  office.  Really," 
she  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  really,  Mr.  Tibbetts, 
I  don't  know  whether  you're  serious  some- 
times." 

"  I'm  serious  all  the  time,  dear  old  flicker 
of  keyboards,"  said  Bones,  seating  himself 
deferentially  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

She  waited  for  him  to  begin,  but  he  was 
strangely  embarrassed  even  for  him. 

"  Miss  Marguerite,"  he  began  at  last  a 
little  huskily,  "  the  jolly  old  poet  is  born 
and  not " 

"  Oh,  have  you  brought  them  ?  "  she 
'  asked  eagerly,  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  Do 
show  me,  please  !  " 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  I  have  not  brought  them,"  he  said. 
"  In  fact,  I  can't  bring  them  yet." 

She  was  disappointed,  and  showed  it. 


"  You've  promised  me  for  a  week  I  should 
see  them." 

"  Awful  stuff,  awful  stuff !  "  murmured 
Bones  disparagingly.  "  Simply  terrible 
tripe  !  " 

"  Tripe  ?  "  she  said,  puzzled. 

"  I  mean  naughty  rubbish  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  sure  it's  good,"  she  said. 
"  You  wouldn't  talk  about  your  poems  if 
they  weren't  good." 

"  Well,"  admitted  Bones,  "  I'm  not  so 
sure,  dear  old  arbitrator  elegantus,  to  use 
a  Roman  expression,  I'm  not  so  sure  you're 
not  right.  One  of  these  days  those  poems 
will  be  given  to  this  wicked  old  world,  and 
— then  you'H  see." 

"  But  what  are  they  all  about  ?  "  she 
asked  for  about  the  twentieth  time. 

"  What  are  they  about  ?  "  said  Bones 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "  They're  about 
one  thing  and  another,  but  mostly  about  my 
• — er — friends.  Of  course  a  jolly  old  poet 
like  me,  or  like  any  other  old  fellow,  like 
Shakespeare,  if  you  like — to  go  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous — has  fits  of 
poetising  that  mean  absolutely  nothing.  It 
doesn't  follow  that  if  a  poet  like  Browning 
or  me  writes  fearfully  enthusiastically  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  about  a  person  .  .  . 
No  disrespect,  you  understand,  dear  old 
miss." 

"  Quite,"  she  said,  and  wondered. 

"  I  take  a  subject  for  a  verse,"  said  Bones 
airily,  waving  his  hand  toward  Throgmorton 
Street.  "  A  'bus,  a  fuss,  a  tram,  a  lamb,  a 
hat,  a  cat,  a  sunset,  a  little  flower  growing 
on  the  river's  brim,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — any  old  subject,  dear  old  miss,  that 
strikes  me  in  the  eye — you  understand  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  understand,"  she  said 
readily.  "  A  poet's  field  is  universal,  and  I 
quite  understand  that  if  he  writes  nice 
things  about  his  friends  he  doesn't  mean  it." 

"  Oh,  but  doesn't  he  ?  "  said  Bones  trucu- 
lently. "  Oh,  doesn't  he,  indeed  ?  That  just 
shows  what  a  fat  lot  you  know  about  it,  jolly 
old  Miss  Marguerite.  When  I  write  a  poem 
about  a  girl " 

*'  Oh,  I  see,  they're  about  girls,"  said  she 
a  little  coldly. 

"  About  a  girl,"  said  Bones,  this  time  so 
pointedly  that  bis  confusion  was  transferred 
immediately  to  her. 

"  Anyway,  they  don't  mean  anything," 
she  said  bravely. 

"  My  dear  young  miss  " — Bones  rose,  and 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  typewriter  where  hers  had  been  a  second 
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before — "  my  dear  old  miss,"  he  said, 
jingling  with  the  letters  "  a  "  and  "  e  "  as 
though  he  had  qriginally  put  out  his  hand 
to  touch  the  keyboard,  and  was  in  no  way 
surprised  and  distressed  that  the  httle  band 
which  had  covered  them  had  been  so  hastily 
withdrawn,  "  I  can  only  tell  you " 

"  There  is  your  telephone  bell,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  Shall  I  answer  it  ?  "  And 
before  Bones  could  reply  she  had  dis- 
appeared. 

He  went  back  to  his  flat  that  night  with 
his  mind  made  up.  He  would  show  her  those 
beautiful  verses.  He  had  come  to  this 
conclusion  many  times  before,  but  his  heart 
had  failed  him.  But  he  was  growing  reckless 
now.  She  should  see  them — priceless  verses, 
written  in  a  most  expensive  book,  with  the 
monogram  "  M.W."  stamped  in  gold  upon 
the  cover.  And  as  he  footed  it  briskly  up 
Devonshire  Street,  he  recited — 

"  O  Marguerite,  thou  lovely  flower, 
I  think  of  thee  most  every  hour, 
^Vith  eyes  of  grey  aud  eyes  of  blue, 
That  change  with  every  passing  hue, 
Thy  lovely  fingers  beautifully  typing, 
How  SAveet  and  fragrant  is  thy  writing !  " 

He  thought  he  was  reciting  it  to  himself, 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  People  turned 
and  watched  him,  and  when  he  passed  the 
green  doorway  of  Dr.  Hartley  Bawkley,  the 
eminent  brain  specialist,  they  were  visibly 
disappointed. 

He  did  not  unlock  the  rosewood  door  of 
his  flat,  but  rang  the  silver  bell. 

He  preferred  this  course.  Ah,  his  Coast 
servant,  in  his  new  livery  of  blue  and  silver, 
made  the  opening  of  the  door  something 
only  less  picturesque  than  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  This  intention  may  not  have 
been  imconnected  with  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  or  three  young  ladies,  and  very 
young  at  that,  on  the  landing,  waiting  for 
the  door  of  the  opposite  flat  to  open. 

Ali  opened  the  door.  The  lower  half  of 
him  was  blue  and  silver,  the  upper  half  was 
Oxford  shirt  and  braces,  for  he  had  been 
engaged  in  cleaning  the  silver. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 
demanded  Bones  wrathfully.  "  Haven't  I 
given  you  a  good  uniform,  you  blithering 
jackass  ?  What  the  dooce  do  you  mean  by 
opening  the  door,  in  front  of  people,  too, 
dressed  like  a — a — dashed  naughty  boy  ?  " 

"  Silverous  forks  require  lubrication  for 
evening  repast,"  said  Ali  reproachfully.  He 
had  received  some  sort  of  an  English  educa- 
tion in  the  service  of  an  English  professor 
on  the  Coast,  and  his  language  was  inclined 
to  be  stilted. 


Bones  stalked  on  to  his  study. 

It  was  a  lovely  study,  with  a  carpet  of 
beautiful  blue.  It  was  a  study  of  which  a 
man  might  be  proud.  The  hangings  were  of 
silk,  and  the  suite  was  also  of  silk,  and  also 
of  blue  silk.  He  sat  down  at  his  Louis  XVI. 
table,  took  a  virgin  pad,  and  began  to  write. 
The  inspiration  was  upon  him,  and  he  worked 
at  top  speed. 

"  I  saw  a  litle  bird  —  a  litle  bird  — a 
litle  bird,  floating  in  the  sky,"  he  wrote. 
"  Ever  so  high  !  Its  pretty  son  e:  came  down, 
down  to  me,  and  it  sounded  liive  your  voice 
the  other  afternoon  at  tea,  at  tea.  And 
in  its  flite  I  remembered  the  night  when  you 
came  home  to  me." 

He  paused  at  the  last,  because  Mar- 
guerite Whitland  had  never  come  home  to 
him,  and  certainly  not  at  night.  The  pro- 
prieties had  to  be  observed,  and  he  changed 
the  last  few  lines  to  :  "I  remember  the 
day  when  you  came  away  to  Margate  on 
the  sea,  on  the  sea." 

He  had  not  seen  his  book  of  poems  for 
a  week,  but  there  was  a  blank  page  at  the 
end  into  which  the  last,  and  possibly  the 
greatest,  might  go.  He  pulled  the  draw^er 
open.  It  was  empty.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  fact  that  that  had  been  the 
drawer  in  which  the  poems  had  reposed, 
because  Bones  had  a  very  excellent  memory. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Ali  came,  his  Oxford 
shirt  and  braces  imperfectly  hidden  under 
a  jersey  which  had  seen  better  days. 

"  x\]i " — and  this  time  Bones  spoke 
rapidly  and  in  Coast  Arabic — "  in  this  drawer 
was  a  beautiful  book  in  which  I  had  written 
many  things." 

Ali  nodded. 

"  Master,  that  I  know,  for  you  are  a 
great  poet,  and  I  speak  your  praises  when- 
ever I  go  into  the  cafe,  for  Hafiz  did  not 
write  more  beautifully  than  you." 

"  What  the  dooce,"  spluttered  Bones  in 
English,  "  do  you  mean  by  telling  people 
about  me — eh,  you  scoundrel  ?  What  the 
dooce  do  you  mean  by  it,  you  naughty 
old  ebony  ?  " 

*'  Master,"  said  Ali,  "  eulogistic  speechi- 
fication  creates  admiration  in  common 
minds." 

He  was  so  unruffled,  so  complacent,  that 
Bones  could  only  look  at  him  in  wonder. 
There  was,  too,  about  Ali  Mahomet  a  queer 
look  of  guilty  satisfaction,  as  of  one  who  had 
been  surprised  in  a  good  act. 

"  Master,"  he  said,  "it  is  true  that, 
contrary  to  modest  desires  of  humble  poet, 
I  have  offered  praises  of  your  literature  to 
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unauthorised  persons,  sojourning  in  high- 
class  caje  '  King's  Arms/  for  my  evening 
refreshment.  Also  desiring  to  create  plea- 
sant pleasure  and  surprise,  your  servant 
from  his  own  emoluments  authorised  pre- 
paration of  said  poems  in  real  print  work." 


beautiful  book  for  the  master's  surprise  and 
joyousness.  I  myself  will  settle  account 
satisfactorily  from  emoluments  accrued." 

Bones  could  only  sit  down  and  helplessly 
wag  his  head.  Presently  he  grew  calmer. 
It  was  a  kindly  thought,  after  all.    Sooner 


*'  It  was  a  tart'et  which,  in  Bones's  then  agitated  condition,  he  coidd  scarcoiy  bO  expected  to  resist." 


Bones  gasped. 

"You  were  going  to  get  my  things  printed  ? 
Oh,  you  ...  oh,  you  .  .  ." 
Ali  was  by  no  means  distressed. 
"  To-morrow  there  shall  come  to  you  a 


or  later  those  poems  of  his  must  be  offered 
to  the  appreciation  of  a  larger  audience. 
He  saw  blind  Fate  working  through  his 
servitor's  act.  The  matter  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  hands  now. 
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"  What  made  you  do  it,  you  silly  old 
josser  ?  "he  asked. 

''  Master,  one  gentleman  friend  suggested 
or  proffered  advice,  himself  being  engaged 
in  printery,  possessing  machines " 

A  horrible  thought  came  into  Bones's 
head. 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

Ali  fumbled  in  the  capacious  depths  of 
his  trousers  pocket  and  produced  a  soiled 
card,  which  he  handed  to  Bones.  Bones 
read  with  a  groan  : 

Messrs.  Seepidge  &  Soomes, 
Printers  to  the  Trade. 

Bones  fell  back  in  the  padded  depths  of 
his  writing  chair. 

''  Now  you've  done  it,"  he  said  hollowly, 
and  threw  the  card  back  again. 

It  fell  behind  Ali,  and  he  turned  his 
back  on  Bones  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
card.  It  was  a  target  which,  in  Bones's 
then  agitated  condition,  he  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  resist. 

Bones  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  was 
at  the  office  early.  By  the  first  post  came 
the  blow  he  had  expected — a  bulky  en- 
velope bearing  on  the  flap  the  sign -manual 
of  Messrs.  Seepidge  &  Soomes.  The 
letter  which  accompanied  the  proof  enclosed 
merely  repeated  the  offer  to  sell  the  business 
for  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

"  This  will  include,"  the  letter  went  on, 
"  a  great  number  of  uncompleted  orders, 
one  of  which  is  for  a  very  charming  series 
of  poems  which  are  now  in  our  possession, 
and  a  proof  -  sheet  of  which  we  beg  to 
enclose." 

Bones  read  the  poems,  and  they  somehow 
didn't  look  as  well  in  print  as  they  had  in 
manuscript.  And,  horror  of  horrors — he 
went  white  at  the  thought — they  were  un- 
mistakably disrespectful  to  Miss  Mar- 
guerite "Whitland  !  They  were  love  poems. 
They  declared  Bones's  passion  in  language 
which  was  unmistakable.  They  told  of 
her  hair  which  was  beyond  compare,  of  her 
eyes  which  rivalled  the  skies,  and  of 
her  lips  like  scarlet  strips.  Bones  bowed  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  was  in  this  attitude 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Whitland, 
who  had  had  a  perfect  night  and  looked  so 
lovely  that  the  poems  became  pallid  and 
nauseating  caricatures,  stepped  quietly  into 
the  room. 

"  Aren't  you  well,  Mr.  Tibbetts  ?  "  she 
said. 

''  Oh,  quite  well,"  said  Bones  valiantly. 


"  Very  tra-la-la,  dear  old  thing,  dear  old 
typewriter,  I  mean."* 

*'  Is  that  correspondence  for  me  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Bones  hastily 
thrust  Messrs.  Seepidge  &  Soomes's  letter, 
with  its  enclosure,  into  his  pocket. 

"  No,  no,  yes,  yes,"  he  said  incoherently. 
"  Certainly  why  not  this  is  a  letter  dear 
old  thing  about  a  patent  medicine  I  have 
just  taken  I  am  not  all  I  was  a  few  years 
ago  old  age  is  creeping  on  me  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff  shut  the  door  as  you  go  in." 

He  said  this  without  a  comma  or  a  full- 
stop  .  He  said  it  so  wil  dly  that  she  was  really 
alarmed. 

Hamilton  arrived  a  little  later,  and  to 
him  Bones  made  full  confession. 

"  Let's  see  the  poems,"  said  Hamilton 
seriously. 

"  You  won't  laugh  1  "  said  Bones. 

"  Don't  be  an  ass.  Of  course  I  won't 
laugh,  unless  they're  supposed  to  be  comic," 
said  Hamilton.  And,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  so  much  as  twitch  a  lip,  though  Bones 
watched  his  face  jealously. 

So  imperturbable  w^as  Hamilton's  ex- 
pression that  Bones  had  courage  to  demand 
with  a  certain  smugness  : 

'^  Well,  old  man,  not  so  bad  ?  Of  course, 
they  don't  come  up  to  Kipling,  but  I  can't 
say  that  I'm  fearfully  keen  on  Kipling,  old 
thing.  That  little  one  about  the  sunset,  I 
think,  is  rather  a  gem." 

"  I  think  you're  rather  a  gem,"  said 
Hamilton,  handing  back  the  proofs. 
*'  Bones,  you've  behaved  abominably, 
writing  poetry  of  that  kind  and  leaving  it 
about.  You're  going  to  make  this  girl  the 
laughing-stock  of  London." 

"  Laughing-stock  ?  "  snorted  the  annoyed 
Bones.  ''  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean, 
old  thing  ?  I  told  you  there  are  no  comic 
poems.    They're  all  like  that." 

"  I  was  afraid  they  were,"  said  Hamilton. 
'*  But  poems  needn't  be  comic,"  he  added 
a  Uttle  more  tactfully,  as  he  saw  Bones's 
colour  rising,  "  they  needn't  be  comic  to 
excite  people's  amusement.  The  most 
solemn  and  sacred  things,  the  most  beautiful 
thoughts,  the  most  wonderful  sentiments, 
rouse  the  laughter  of  the  ignorant."     .. 

"  True,  true,"  agreed  Bones  graciously. 
''  And  I  rather  fancy  that  they  are  a  little 
bit  on  the  most  beautiful  side,  my  jolly 
old  graven  image.  All  heart  outpourings, 
you  understand — but  no,  you  wouldn't 
understand,  my  old  crochety  one.  One  of 
these  days,  as  I've  remarked  before,  they 
will  be  read  by  competent  judges  .  .  .  mid- 
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night  oil,  dear  old  thing — at  least,  I  have 
electric  light  in  my  flat.  They're  generally 
done  after  dinner." 

*'  After  a  heavy  dinner,  I  should  imagine," 
said  Hamilton  with  asperity.  ''  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it,  Bones  ?  " 

Bones  scratched  his  nose. 

'/  I'm  blessed  if  I  know,"  he  said. 

'*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton  quietly. 

"  Certainly,  Ham,  my  wise  old  counsellor," 
said  the  cheerful  Bones.  "  Certainly,  by  all 
means.     Why  not  ?  " 

"  You  must  go  to  Miss  Whitland  and  tell 
her  all  about  it." 

Bones's  face  fell. 

"  Good  Heavens,  no  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Don't 
be  indelicate,  Ham  !  Why,  she  might  never 
forgive  me,  dear  old  thing  !  Suppose  she 
walked  out  of  the  office  in  a  huff  ?  Great 
Scotland  !  Great  Jehoshaphat !  It's  too 
terrible  to  contemplate  !  " 

''  You  must  tell  her,"  said  Hamilton 
firmly.  "  It's  only  fair  to  the  girl  to  know 
exactly  what  is  hanging  over  her." 

Bones  pleaded,  and  offered  a  hundred 
rapid  solutions,  none  of  which  were  accept- 
able to  the  relentless  Hamilton. 

"  I'll  tell  her  myself,  if  you  like,"  he 
said.  "  I  could  explain  that  they're  just 
the  sort  of  things  that  a  silly  ass  of  a  man 
does,  and  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  offensive — even  that  one  about  her  lips 
being  like  two  red  strips.  Strips  of  what — 
carpet  ?  " 

"  Don't  analyse  it.  Ham,  lad,  don't 
analyse  it !  "  begged  Bones.  "  Poems  are 
like  pictures,  old  friend.  You  want  to  stand 
at  a  distance  to  see  them." 

"  Personally  I  suffer  from  astigmatism," 
said  Hamilton,  and  read  the  poems  again. 
He  stopped  once  or  twice  to  ask  such  pointed 
questions  as  how  many  "  y's "  were  in 
"  skies,"  and  Bones  stood  on  alternate  feet, 
protesting  incoherently. 

"  They're  not  bad,  old  boy  ?  "  he  asked 
anxiously  at  last.  "  You  wouldn't  say  they 
were  bad  ?  " 

"  Bad,"  said  Hamilton  in  truth,  "  is  not 
the  word  I  should  apply." 

Bones  cheered  up. 

"  That's  what  I  think,  dear  ex-officer," 
he  smirked.  ''  Of  course,  a  fellow  is  naturally 
shy  about  maiden  efforts,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but,  hang  it  all,  I've  seen  worse 
than  that  last  poem,  old  thing." 

"  So  have  I,"  admitted  Hamilton, 
mechanically  turning  back  to  the  first  poem. 

'*  After  all  " — Bones  was  rapidly  becoming 


philosophical — "  I'm  not  so  sure  that  it 
isn't  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  Let 
'em  print  'em  !  Hey  ?  What  do  you  say  ? 
Put  that  one  about  young  Miss  Marguerite 
being  like  a  pearl  discovered  in  a  dustbin, 
dear  Ham,  put  it  before  a  competent  judge, 
and  what  would  he  say  ?  " 

"  Ten  years,"  snarled  Hamilton,  "  and 
you'd  get  off  lightly  !  " 

Bones  smiled  with  admirable  toleration, 
and  there  the  matter  ended  for  the  moment. 

It  was  a  case  of  blackmail,  as  Hamilton 
had  pointed  out,  but,  as  the  day  proceeded. 
Bones  took  a  more  and  more  lenient  view 
of  his  enemy's  fault.  By  the  afternoon  he 
was  cheerful,  even  jocose,  and,  even  in  such 
moments  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  the 
girl,  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the 
subject  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
cunningly  excited  her  curiosity. 

"  There  is  so  much  bad  poetry  in  the 
world,"  said  the  girl  on  one  such  occasion, 
"  that  I  think  there  should  be  a  lethal 
chamber  for  people  who  write  it." 

"  Agreed,  dear  old  tick-tack,"  assented 
Bones,  with  an  amused  smile.  "  What  is 
wanted  is — well,  I  know,  dear  old  miss.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  I  once  took 
a  correspondence  course  in  poetry  writing." 

"  Nothing  surprises  me  about  you,  Mr. 
Tibbetts,"  she  laughed. 

He  went  into  her  office  before  leaving 
that  night.  Hamilton,  with  a  gloomy  shake 
of  his  head  by  way  of  farewell,  had  already 
departed,  and  Bones,  who  had  given  the 
matter  very  considerable  thought,  decided 
that  this  was  a  favourable  occasion  to  inform 
her  of  the  amusing  efforts  of  his  printer 
correspondent  to  extract  money. 

The  girl  had  finished  her  work,  her  type- 
writer was  covered,  and  she  was  wearing  her 
hat  and  coat.  But  she  sat  before  her  desk, 
a  frown  on  her  pretty  face  and  an  evening 
newspaper  in  her  hand,  and  Bones's  heart 
momentarily  sank.  Suppose  the  poems  had 
been  given  to  the  world  ? 

"  All  the  winners,  dear  old  miss  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  spurious  gaiety. 

She  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I'm  rather  worried, 
Mr.  Tibbetts.  A  friend  of  my  step-father's 
has  got  into  trouble  again,  and  I'm  anxious 
lest  my  mother  should  have  any  trouble." 

''  Dear,  dear !  "  said  the  sympathetic 
Bones.  "  How  disgustingly  annoying  ! 
Who's  the  dear  old  friend  ?  "     ^ 

"  A  man  named  Seepidge,"  said  the  girl, 
and  Bones  gripped  a  chair  for  support. 
"  The  police  have  found  that  he  is  printing 
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something  illegaL  I  don't  quite  understand 
it  all,  but  the  things  they  were  printing  were 
invitations  to  a  German  lottery." 

"  Very  naughty,  very  unpatriotic,"  mur- 
jnured  the  palpitating  Bones,  and  then  the 
girl  laughed. 

"  It  has  its  funny  side,"  she  said.  '"  Mr. 
Seepidge  pretended  that  he  was  carrying  out 
a  legitimate  order — a  book  of  poems.  Isn't 
that  absurd  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  said  Bones  hollowly. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  girl,  and  read  : — 

''  The  magistrate,  in  sentencing  Seepidge 
to  six  months'  hard  labour,  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  man  had  been  carry- 
ing on  an  illegal  business.  He  had  had  the 
effrontery  to  pretend  that  he  was  printing 
a  volume  of  verse.  The  court  had  heard 
extracts  from  that  precious  volume,  which 
had  evidently  been  written  by  Mr.  Seepidge's 
office-boy.  He  had  never  read  such  appalling 


drivel  in  his  life.  He  ordered  the  confiscated 
lottery  prospectuses  to  be  destroyed,  and  he 
thought  he  would  be  rendering  a  service  to 
humanity  if  he  added  an  order  for  the 
destruction  of  this  collection  of  doggerel." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  Bones. 

"  It  is  curious  that  we  should  have  been 
talking  about  poetry  to-day,  isn't  it  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  Now,  Mr.  Tibbetts,  I'm  going  to 
insist  upon  your  bringing  that  book  of  yours 
to-morrow." 

Bones,  very  flushed  of  face,  shook  his 
head. 

"  Dear  old  disciple,"  he  said  huskily, 
''  another  time  .  .  .  another  time  .  .  poetry 
should  be  kept  for  years  .  .  .  like  old 
wine  ..." 

"  Who  said  that  ?  "she  asked,  folding  her 
paper  and  rising. 

"  Competent  judges,"  said  Bones,  with  a 
gulp. 


This  story  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  from  the  Hew  careers  of  the  popular  "  Bones  "  and  his 
colleagues  in  England,  after  their  return  from   West  Africa.      The  ninth  story  in  the  series 

will  appear  i?i  the  next  number. 


THE    BUILDERS. 


'TpHERE  are  footprints  in  my  garden 
*      Where  the  mosses  used  to  be, 
And  another  builder's  building 
Near  the  crooked  medlar  tree- 
Whence  siIver=throated  cadences 
In  Spring  were  wont  to  gush— 
That's  housed  for  many  mating^times 
A  happy=hearted  thrush. 


There  are  paving^stones  and  plaster 
Where  the  lilies  loved  to  play, 
And  in  the  mead  a  stranger  crop 
Is  elbowing  the  hay; 
There  are  rosy  creepers  climbing— 
Quickly  climbing  one  by  one  — 
That  beg  no  kindly  succour 
From  the  raindrop  or  the  sun. 


There  are  pirates  in  my  paradise, 
Encroachers  rough  and  rude. 
Where  once  grew  golden  daffodils, 
A  starry  multitude; 
An  alien  scent  is  mingling 
With  the  odours  of  the  rose ; 
And  how  my  heart  is  hungering 
The  scolding  blackbird  knows! 

LILIAN    HOLMES. 


THE   CHOCOLATE 

COOK 

By  J.  E.  WHEELWRIGHT 

Illustrated  by  A.  Wallis  Mills 


"  \HT-^  ^^^  forming  a  company  in  the 

V  Y        village,      called     '  Amusements 

^  ^  Ltd.'  Will  you  join  ?  "  said 
Annette  prettily. 

''  Does  that  mean  '  Flirtations  Un- 
limited'?" I  returned,  looking  down  into 
her  very  charming  face.  Annette  was 
standing  on  the  second  of  the  three  steps 
leading  to  the  front  door  of  my  dwelling, 
so  I  could  look  down  comfortably. 

"  Not  flirtations,"  she  said  with  dignity. 
"  Badminton,  ping  pong,  draughts,  chess, 
and  so  on.    Do  join." 

"  I  will,  probably,  if  you  do,"  I  replied . 
"  It  sounds  very  gay,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  have  me." 

Girls  often  ask  me  to  join  things,  as  I  am 
a  conveniently  unattached  bachelor,  thin 
on  the  top,  and  have  a  limp  gained  in  the 
War  recently  waged.  Also  I  possess  no 
parlour  tricks,  except  that  I  can  dance  a 
little — three  speeds  and  reverse. 

*'  We  Jiofe  it  will  be  gay,"  she  said  doubt- 
fully, ^*  as  gay  as  possible  at  a  guinea  a 
year.  We  meet  in  the  parish  hall  once  a 
week  or  oftener." 

I  shivered  mentally.  I  know  the  parish 
hall — bleak  and  smelling  of  gas  and  meetings. 

Still,  Annette  would  be  there — a  great 
attraction. 

*'  I  was  coming  to  see  your  aunt  and  tell 
her  about  it,  when  I  met  her  just  outside 
your  house." 

Then  I  saw  Aunt  Emily  behind  Annette. 
I  had  not  noticed  her  before.  She  is  very 
unnoticeable — just  an  aunt — was  probably 
born  one.  She  lives  with  me,  and  is  a  perfect 
dear,  and  has  a  small  V-shaped  face  and 
a  V-shaped  nose,  and  boots  made  with  a 
T-square. 

"  Do  come  in,"  I  said,  *'  and  have  some- 
thing." Vaguely  :  "  )Vhat  will  you  have  ?  " 

"  Tea,"  said  Annette  promptly,  and  came 


in.  It  was  1L30  a.m.,  and  I  ought  to  have 
been  getting  on  with  my  work.  Until 
I  get  back  to  my  pre -War  work,  I  hammer 
pure  fiction  out  of  a  typewriter.  So  we 
had  tea  and  talked  hard  about  the  club. 

Annette  was  pleased  and  interested.  She 
looks  charming  like  that — or,  indeed,  at  any 
other  time. 

"  Uncle's  awful  just  now,"  she  remarked 
later ;  "  life  is  almost  unbearable  at  the 
Manor  House." 

"  Why  ?  " 

■'  Well,  the  cook  left— she  had  lehgious 
mania  and  kleptomania,  and  had  to  go — 
and  you  know  Uncle  practically  lives  for 
food.  The  other  maids  and  I  do  what  we 
can,  but  there  are  scenes  all  day  long.  I 
have  tried  and  tried  to  get  another." 

"  Harassing,"  I  said  sympathetically. 

"  Very.  And,  you  know,  if  he  has  plenty 
of  good  food,  he  is  quite  quiet  and  happy. 
Paints,  and  writes  poetry,  and  plays  the 
fiddle." 

"  All  very  badly,"  I  said  bitterly. 

''  Of  course.  You  see,  he  is  sixty-eight,  and 
has  never  been  taught  anything,  but  he  is 
quite  pleased  with  his  various  Arts.  Now 
he  won't  do  anything,  and  he  is  a  perfect 
nuisance." 

"  Why  exactly  do  you  live  with  your 
Uncle  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Pardon  me  for  appear- 
ing inquisitive,  but  I  know  you  have  a 
father  and  mother  and  sisters." 

"  Sisters  !  I  should  think  so,"  Annette 
replied,  with  heat.  '*  Seven  of  us,  and  not 
much  cash,  and  there  is  no  War  work  now, 
and  " — her  voice  softened — "  I  am  sorry  for 
the  poor  old  chap,  too.  If  I  have  to  be  a 
companion,  I  would  rather  be  one  to  father's 
own  brother.  You  see,  father's  rather  the 
same  sort,  so  I  am  used  to  it." 

Annette  Fairfax's  uncle  takes  getting  us^l 
to.      I  should  liave  killed  liim  long  ago. 
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Cantankerous  old  idiot !  Recreations — 
patent  medicines  and  suppressed  gout. 
Still,  I  am  extraordinarily  glad  Annette 
feels  it  her  duty  to  live  at  the  Manor 
House.  She  is  a  great  friend,  though,  of 
course,  much  younger  than  I  am.  She 
looks  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  mild-tempered 
uncle,  which  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but 

''  There  will  be  theatricals  at  Amusements 
Ltd.,"  she  said,  interrupting  my  medita- 
tions, as  she  demanded  more  tea. 

"  That's  where  I  come  in,"  I  said.  "  You 
know,  I  write  plays  on  the  shortest  notice, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  get  one  acted 
yet." 

"  Topping,"  she  replied  absently.  "  But 
unless  this  cook  trouble  is  overcome,  I  can't 
get  away.  He  frightened  a  '  temporary  ' 
away  by  saying  he  wanted  food  with  carbo- 
hydrate in  it  to  check  nitrogenous  waste — 
asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  of  proteid 
food  value  and  calorific  heat  versus  energy 
power,  or  something  like  that.  Well,  she 
said  she  wasn't  going  to  stand  swearing 
in  foreign  tongues,  and  decamped." 

"  I     know "     said    Aunt,     suddenly 

bursting  in. 

We  looked  at  my  Aunt  Emily. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  a  cook  someone 
gave  me  yesterday,  as  a  curiosity,  in  my 
bag,"  she  said,  rooting  among  various 
documents.  "  I  forgot  to  read  it.  Where 
are  my  spectacles  ?  " 

Annette  took  it  and  read.  Her  face  began 
to  beam. 

"  But  this  is  amazing  !  "  she  cried.  "  She 
appears  to  have  every  virtue  a  cook  could 
possibly  have.  Six  years'  character  in 
England  and  seven  in  America " 

^*  America  takes  the  odd,"  I  murmured. 

*'  About  the  right  age — says  forty-two — 
probably  fifty-two.  Now,  the  only  thing  is 
her  appearance.  Uncle  is  crazy  on  that 
point.  Our  cook  must  be  a  fine  old  silver- 
haired  family  servant — black  alpaca  and 
elastic-sided  boots.  She  must  be  con- 
scientious, sober,  industrious,  early-rising." 

"He'll  never  get  all  those  heavy  virtues 
crowded  on  to  one  weak  human  back,"  I 
said  ;  "  the  elastic-sided  boots  would  be  the 
last  straw  on  cracking  vertebrae." 

''  Is  that  supposed  to  be  clever  ?  "  said 
Annette.  ''  You  know,  he  only  sees  the 
cook  once  every  day,"  for  fifteen  minutes 
every  morning,  to  give  orders.  But  if  she  is 
not  the  right  person,  his  mental  attitude  is 
all  wrong  for  the  dav  ;  He  can't  paint  or 
play—" 


I  made  the  noise  you  spell  "  Bah !  " 
The  thought  of  Annette's  Uncle  Fairfax 
irritates  me  to  desperation.  Why  should 
unselfish  Annette  waste  her  youth  and 
sweetness  on  that  calamity  ? 

"  I'll  send  some  wires,  and  go  and  see 
this  cook  to-morrow,"  said  Annette.  "  I'm 
going  to  Town,  anyway." 

"  What  train  ?  "  I  asked  carelessly, 

"  Ten-fifteen,"  she  replied. 

Next  morning  I  could  not  hammer  a 
single  spark  out  of  the  typewriter,  so  strolled 
to  the  station' in  time  for  the  ten-fifteen, 
and  I  gave  Annette  a  nice  luncheon  in  Town 
to  hearten  her  up  for  the  cook  interview. 

"  If  the  cook  is  bad,  Uncle  will  simply 
die,"  said  she  sadly. 

*'  I  will  appear  at  the  inquest  with 
pleasure,"  I  replied  brightly. 

"You  are  a  perfect  monster,"  she  answered 
with  horror,  and  left  me,  having  hardly 
thanked  me  for  the  lobster  mayonnaise 
and  the  drink  of  alcohol  of  low  specific 
gravity,  i.e.  ginger  beer. 

Somehow  it  happened  that  I  came  back 
by  the  same  train  as  Annette,  and  seated 
myself  opposite  to  her  in  one  of  those  cosy 
vis-a-vis  seats  in  the  Tube.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  saw  that  her  face  was  as  sober  as 
a  wet  Sunday,  so  tried  to  be  a  bright  lad 
and  cheer  her  up. 

"  Well,  has  the  cook  promised  to  work 
like  Helen  B.  Merry  ?  "  I  asked. 

There  was  no  smile.     A  pause. 

"  The  cook's  no  use  at  all,"  she  said  at 
length  coldly. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  She's  black  r' 

"  Phew-ew-w-w  !  "  I  whistled.  Annette's 
emphasis  on  the  word  "  black "  nearly 
blew  my  hat  ofi. 

She  produced  a  letter  from  her  pocket. 
"  The  cook's  letter — there  was  a  postscript. 
This,"  she  said,  her  voice  taking  on  a 
minor  key.  "  In  our  hurry  we  never  saw 
it.    It  says  : 

"  '  P.S. — Mrs.  Johnson  '  (that's  her 
name)  '  thinks  it  right  to  add  that  in  colour 
she  is  a  light  chocolate  brown.' 

"  I  saw  her,"  she  continued  in  a  very 
wan  voice,  so  I  suppressed  a  smile.  "  She 
is  black,  with  curly  hair,  and  weighs  about 
fifteen  stone,  dressed  in  magenta  crepe  de 
chine  and  white  kid  boots.  She  is  a  splendid 
cook,  too.    Oh,  how  am  I  to  feed  Uncle  ?  " 

"  Try  a  poached  egg  on  toast  and  a 
couple  of  courses  of  Little  Grey  Books,'*  I 
suggested. 

"  And  she  knows  all  about  protein  and 
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carbon  and  things/'  Annette  wailed,  ignoring 
me. 

All  was  gloom.  The  walk  home  was  a 
failure. 

"  How  are  Amusements  Ltd.  ?  "  1  asked, 
to  divert  her  mind. 

'*  Cynthia  Bannister  is  getting  up  theatri- 
cals, and  sent  round  a  grey  wig,  and  asks  if 
I  will  be  the  Ugly  Sister  in  '  Cinderella.'  " 

Annette's  tone  conveyed  no  emotion. 

"  Bah  !  "  I  grunted. 

*'  Don't  keep  on  making  noises  like  a 
sheep,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  Good  night !  " 
and  vanished. 

I  felt  frost-bitten  and  a  failure. 

When  I  reached  home — my  estate  of  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  an  acre  adjoins  that  of  the 
Manor  House,  where  Annette  and  her  Uncle 
live — I  found  a  note  from  Miss  Bannister. 

"  We  are  going  to  act  your  little  play 
'  Cinderella  1919,'  that  you  so  kindly  sent 
us.  Will  you  be  the  Prince  ?  I  am  taking 
the  part  of  Cinderella." 

I  made  the  noise  like  a  sheep  again, 
but  accepted.  After  all,  Annette  would  be 
there.  I  meant  to  try  and  push  Cynthia 
Bannister  out  of  the  spotlight  and  keep 
Annette  in  it.  Cynthia  is  big  and  strong, 
but  I  am  bigger  and  stronger.  People 
call  her  handsome — she  has  big  teeth  and 
may  bite  me. 

Next  day  we  went  to  the  parish  hall  to 
read  our  parts.  We  were  to  dance  first, 
then  read.  The  gramophone  was  charged 
with  a  high-explosive  two-step.  Alas,  a 
curly-haired  youth  called  Bates  attached 
himself  to  Annette  ! 

Miss  Bannister  drifted  near  me.  *'  Shall 
we  ?  "  she  said. 

We  did.  She  put  in  the  clutch,  and  we 
started  on  the  low  speed  ;  but  when  we 
accelerated  she  was  heavy  as  a  tram- 
car,  and  a  long  glide  caused  her  heel  to 
scoop  a  piece  out  of  the  floor. 

"  Kindly  replace  the  divot,"  I  said, 
adjusting  the  splinter  and  leaving  her  with 
a  bow. 

That  brought  me  up  near  Annette,  and 
I  was  able  to  oust  Curly  Bates  and  get 
two  or  three  splendid  dances  with  her. 

But  the  rehearsal  set  in  then  with  great 
vigour.  Annette  had  brought  her  grey 
wig,  and  wore  it  to  give  her  confidence, 
but  sjie  did  not  look  a  bit  like  an  Ugly 
Sister. 

Miss  Bannister  was  affected,  and  I  wished 
I  had  written  in  fewer  embraces  in  the 
part.     I  had  to  offer  her  six  distinct  and 


separate  kisses  and  quantities  of  languishing 
looks. 

Annette  whispered  to  me  at  the  end  : 
''  Come  to  tea  to-morrow.  Bring  your 
aunt.    I  have  a  splendid  idea  !  " 

Then  the  Curly  One  saw  her  home. 

I  went  to  tea  next  day — I  brought  my 
aunt  as  per  specified  agreement.  We  ate 
and  drank  and  were  rather  merry.  Her 
Uncle  Fairfax  was  not  present — he  fed 
always  in  his  own  lair. 

"  I'll  just  go  and  see  if  Uncle  wants  any- 
thing," said  Annette,  with  an  air  of  subdued 
sparkle.  "  I  am  coming  back  as  a  great 
surprise  presently,"  she  whispered  to  me  in 
passing.  ''  Keep  your  mouth  shut."  I  was 
so  startled  I  shut  it  sharply  and  bit  my 
tongue. 

Bewildered,  I  sat  wondering  what  was 
afoot.  The  door  opened  again,  and  an 
elderly  woman  came  in — a  nice  elderly 
woman — a  Person — in  a  neat  black  gown 
and  bonnet,  grey  hair  smoothly  parted, 
spectacles,  elastic-sided  boots. 

My  aunt  rose,  I  rose.  ''  A  cook,  I  suppose," 
she  said  in  a  stage  whisper. 

The  woman  came  across  to  speak  to  aunt. 
As  she  passed  me  she  dropped  her  bag.  She 
stooped — our  faces  were  close.  The  old 
Person  winked,  winked  very  largely,  and 
put  out  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Then  I 
recognised  Annette — Annette  in  the  grey 
wig. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  ''  can  you  tell 
me  where  Miss  Fairfax  is  ?  I  have  come  to 
see  her  about  the  cook's  place." 

I  remembered  my  cue,  which  was  silence, 
and  said  :    ''  Oh — er — ah " 

''  Miss  Fairfax  is  with  her  Uncle,"  vsaid 
Aunt ;  "  she  will  be  down  presently. 
Perhaps  you  would  wait  ?  " 

There  was  silence. 

"  Lovely  weather,"  said  Aunt. 

"  Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  ask 
Miss  Fairfax  to  see  me  now  ?  "  said  the  fraud 
to  Aunt. 

Aunt  jumped  up,  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
go  and  see  Sir  John.  She  had  a  strange 
admiration  for  him,  and  the  same  taste  in 
patent  medicines 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  Annette 
chuckled. 

"  Well,  will  it  do  ?  '  she  said,  her  face 
mischievous. 

"  Rather—every  inch  a  cook,"  I  replied. 
"  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  she  said  emphatically.  "  I 
have  arranged  it  all.  I  have  now  tried 
myself  on  you  and  your  Aunt  Emily,  and 
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have  passed  the  test  Class  I.  with  Honours. 
No  one  would  take  me  for  me,  would 
they  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  they  looked  very  close,"  I 
said,  "  like  this.  Cook's  don't  have  eyelashes 
and  dimples  and——" 

"  Rubbish  !  "  she  cried.  "  Now  listen. 
I  shall  engage  the  black  cook.  Have  you 
got  that  ?  " 

"  Black  cook  engaged — right.    Next  ?  " 

"  Uncle  must  never  see  the  black  cook." 

I  nodded. 

'^  I  shall  tell  her  he  is  mad,  or  arrange 
not  to  hurt  her  feelings  somehow,  but  he 
must  never  know  there  is  a  black  cook." 

'•  M-m-m'yes." 

"  In  this  disguise  I  shall  appear  to  Uncle 
every  day  from  ten  to  about  ten-thirty, 
and  hear  all  about  calorific  cauliflowers  and 
protein  and  so  forth,  and  take  the  orders 
for  the  day." 

"  Calorific  cauliflowers  ?  ""  I  repeated. 

"  Yes.  You  are  really  understanding, 
aren't  you,  because  I  mean  this  seriously  ? 
Uncle  thinks  I  am  the  cook,  simply  cooking 
like  anything  in  the  kitchen,  while  really 
Madame  Black  Johnson  does  the  French 
cooking  and  I  do  any  talking  to  Uncle ~" 

"  The  other  servants  ?  " 

"Oh,  they're  all  right.  I've  told  them. 
They  took  some  persuading,  of  course, 
but  would  do  anything  for  peace.  The 
house  is  uninhabitable  now.  You  see,  it's 
easy,  really.  He  never  comes  out  of  his 
rooms  and  studio,  except  for  a  small  walk 
from  twelve  to  one." 

I  opened  my  mouth  and  wagged  my  head, 
and  thought  dull  confused  thoughts. 

"  Don't  speak  if  you'd  rather  not.  But 
I  thought  I'd  consult  you." 

"  But "  I  began. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  she  said  quickly.  "  It's 
all  settled,  so  don't  argue  !  And  please 
don't  tell  anyone."  She  took  off  the 
spectacles  and  fluttered  her  eyelashes  at  me. 
"  I've  settled  all  the  details  carefully. 
Do  say  it's  a  splendid  idea.  She  comes 
to-morrow." 

"  Splendid,"  I  said,  smiling,  but  un- 
convinced.    *'  But " 

Aunt  came  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Emily,  did  you  find  Miss 
Fairfax  ?  "  I  said,  conscious  of  deep 
duplicity.     * 

"  No,  Miss  Fairfax  was  not  with  her 
Uncle."  Aunt  Emily  addressed  the  fraud : 
*'  If  you  go  to  the  kitchen,  you  will  probably 
find  her — she  sometimes  fetches  hot  milk 
for  Sir  John  at  this  time." 


''  Thank  you,  madam,  I  will  ascertain." 
Cook  retired. 

"  What  nice  manners  that  woman  has  !  " 
exclaimed  Aunt  Emily.  ''  Such  a  change 
from  present-day  minxes.  Sir  John  is 
lucky.  I  had  a  nice  chat  with  him.  An 
interesting  man.  I  am. going  to  send  him 
some  nerve  tonic." 

Annette  burst  in,  wearing  her  usual 
garments. 

"  Oh,  you  just  going.  Miss  Trentham  ? 
Sorry  I  was  kept.  I've  engaged  that  cook. 
Yes,  ripping  old  girl,  isn't  she  ?  Good-bye  !  " 

I  went  out  with  my  aunt,  wondering. 
Could  Annette  lead  this  double  life  and 
weave  this  tangled  web  successfully  ? 
She  is  too  candid  a  person  for  great 
duplicity. 

Two  days  later  I  met  Annette  at  the 
rehearsal. 

"  How  goes  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Absolutely  splendid,"  she  answered,  all 
smiles.  '^  You  know  Uncle  always  has  to 
watch  cooks,  coming  to  be  interviewed, 
as  they  come  up  the  drive  ?  I  arrayed 
myself — alpaca,  elastic-sided  boots,  grey 
hair  and  everything,  and  walked,  up  at  an 
appointed  time,  having  first  got  him  carefully 
fixed  in  the  window  with  all  his  spectacles 
and  opera  glasses.  He  absolutely  raved 
about  her-  said  she  must  be  kept  at  all 
costs." 

"  And  where  was  the  chocolate  one  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  She  was  already  there,  I  got  her  over- 
night. So  I  told  Uncle  that  the  grey- 
haired  perfection  was  ready  at  once  to 
begin  cooking,  and  there  we  are — and  every- 
thing is  peace.  Dear  old  Brownie  !  She 
has  stuffed  him  with  good  food,  and  he  is 
painting  and  playing,  and  taking  photo- 
graphs and  writing  reams  of  poetry.  A 
child  might  play  with  him  now." 

*'  Poetry  to  fill  editorial  waste-paper 
baskets,"  I  said  bitterly.  "  Congratula- 
tions, Annette  !     Very  clever  of  you." 

"  Who's  congratulating  Miss  Fairfax  ?  " 
The  idiot  youth  with  the  curly  hair  came  up 
grinning,  and  so  I  left  them. 

For  days,  v/henever  I  met  Annette,  which 
was  as  often  as  possible,  she  seemed  very 
happy  and  successful.  One  evening,  how- 
ever, she  arrived  very  late  at  the  rehearsal, 
looking  rather  pensive. 

"  You're  late,"  I  said,  taking  her  coat. 
"  Everyone  is  waiting." 

"  Well,"  she  said  plaintively,  "  Uncle 
wants  me  to  take  him  a  good  many  odd 
bits    of    food   at    odd   intervals.     Soup  at 
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nine  o'clock   is  a    new  idea,  and  I    must       food  at  eleven-fifteen.     And  he  wants  to 
bring  it  myself.     So  tiresome  !  "  teach  me  picquet — teach  me — I  who  taught 

"  I  love  you  so,"   T  vaguely  heard  the        him  years  ago  !  " 


**'WeU,  Uncle,'  she  inquired,  'did  you  enjoy  it?'" 

voice  of  Miss  Bannister  say,  but  heeded  not.  "  Does  the  black  cook  cook  well  ?  "   I 

It  was  mv  cue.  queried. 

"  And'insists  on  my  taking  him  patent  "  Like  an  angel,  ana  the  maids  love  her, 
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but  I  believe  he  would  eat  edible  birds' 
nests  if  he  thought  I  cooked  them.  He 
likes  me,  you  see  !  " 

*'  Strange  !  "  I  remarked. 

"  I  love  you  so — Captain  Bristowe, 
please — your  cue.  I  have  given  it  three 
times." 

I  said  "  Bah  !  ■'  again  with  an  Oxford 
accent.  Annette  should  not  accuse  me  of 
making  noises  like  a  sheep. 

The  rehearsals  went  on — rather  lamely. 
Annette  came  later  and  left  earlier  every 
time.  Any  chat  I  had  with  her  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  booming  sound  of  Miss 
Bannister's  '*  I  love  you  so."  I  grew  to  hate 
those  words.  And  the  Curly  One  had  to 
hold  Annette's  hand  throughout  an  entire 
act.  Woe  is  me,  I  thought.  It  will  be 
wedding  presents  for  Annette  and  Curly 
Bates,  and  all  my  fault  because  I  wrote 
the  play. 

One  evening  Annette  was  unusually 
distant. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  sympathetically. 

"  It's  Uncle.  It  is  now  milk  at  eleven, 
soup  at  twelve,  conversation  at  three-thirty, 
patent  food  at  five,  conversation  again 
at  five-thirty,  and  sympathy  at  nine- 
thirty,  and  I  have  to  read  his  poetry  and 
be  praised  for  my  cooking." 

''  '  Oh,    what    a   tangled     web '  "    I 

began. 

"  I  love  you  so,"  boomed  the  voice  of  the 
Bannister. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  grand  per- 
formance and  dress  rehearsal.  Annette 
came  in  late,  rushed  her  part,  forgot  her 
cues,  invented  new  lines,  snapped  at  the 
hero,  and  nearly  bit  me.  Everything  went 
wrong.  She  smiled  at  the  pathetic  bits, 
and  her  stage  lover's  sentiment  threw  her 
into  transports  of  mirth. 

At  last  it  was  over  ;  the  cast  separated, 
angry  and  sulky. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

There  was  a  sigh,  then  a  gasp. 

''  Uncle  proposed  to  me  when  I  took  up 
his  last  dose  of  patent  food,"  she  said. 

"  My  aunt !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  the  full 
horror  of  the  situation  burst  upon  me. 

"  No,  my  Uncle  !  "  she  returned  between 
a  sob  and  a  laugh. 

''  What  have  you  done  since  he  proposed?" 

"  I  dashed  from  the  room  and  gave  out 
to  him  that  I  was  sickening  for  something, 
probably  smallpox,  and  sent  up  the  food 
smelling  of  carbolic.  It  is  all  we  can  do  to 
prevent  him  ringing  up  the  doctor.  I 
haven't  seen  him  since.    I  am  in  quarantine." 


"  You  must  get  a  real  white  cook  or 
produce  the  black  one,"  I  said.      ' 

"  Impossible.  I  know  Uncle  has  a  horror 
of  black  people.  He  saw  her  by  accident 
in  the  drive,  and  came  home  and  cried — 
said  she  had  an  unholy  aura."  We  were 
walking  home  at  the  mqment,  having  for 
once  shaken  off  young  Bates,  and  were 
passing  our  house. 

"  Come  in,"  I  suggested,  "  and  talk  to 
Aunt  Emily  about  it.  Confess  to  her— she's 
such  a  brick." 

Aunt  received  us  sleepily.  I  was  beginning 
to  have  an  idea,  so,  to  prevent  Aunt  going 
to  sleep,  I  brewed  some  coffee  of  fifty  volume 
strength,  guaranteed  to  keep  one  awake  till 
three  a.m.    The  coffee  was  freely  indulged  in. 

Then  we  told  her  all. 

Aunt  wailed,  and  metaphorically  placed 
ashes  on  her  head  and  beat  her  breast,  and 
made  every  suitable  exclamation  she  could 
think  of.  She  was  pained,  she  said,  at  this 
trick.  She  was  everything  an  aunt  should  be. 

"  There's  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done," 
said  Annette.  "  If  I  tell  him,  I  shall  be 
turned  out,  and  the  cook,  too,  and  Uncle 
will  go  nearly  mad.  I  can't  marry  my  uncle 
wearing  a  wig  and  specs.  I  can't  and  won't 
produce  the  black  cook — I  can't  do  anything 
but  bolt !  " 

I  thought  very  hard. 

At  this  moment  the  strong  coffee  and  my 
mental  suggestions  took  effect  on  Aunt 
Emily. 

She  sat  up  saying  :  "I  believe  I  have  an 
idea " 

"  No  !  "  we  suggested  simultaneously. 

*'  I  will  go  and  sta)^  at  your  Uncle's  house 
and  look  after  it — not  in  any  disguise — and 
keep  up  the  fiction  that  the  cook  has  gone 
away,  sickening  for  some  ailment.  When 
he  finds  the  cooking  goes  on  as  before,  he 
will  suppose  I  am  doing  it.  Meanwhile  you, 
Annette,  can  search  for  a  real  white  cook." 

Now,  this  had  also  been  my  idea,  but 
long  experience  has  taught  me  it  is  better 
to  let  people  think  of  things  for  themselves. 
A  little  mild  opposition  acts  as  a  great 
stimulant.    So — 

"  Oh,  no.  Aunt,"  I  said  firmly,  "  we 
couldn't  hear  of  it !    Most  unseemly  !  '^ 

"  Oh,  no,  Aunt,"  said  Annette,  looking 
relieved,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  I  shall  do  it,  dears,"  said  Aunt.  ''  I 
liked  the  ''  dears  " — it  seemed  to  draw  us 
together. 

I  saw  Annette  home.  She  was  jubilant. 
Aunt  would  carry  her  over  a  crisis,  till  the 
performance  of  the  play  was  over. 
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Next  day  Aunt  went  over  for  a  chat  with 
Uncle  Fairfax.  What  transpired  is  not 
known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  took  her 
simple  requirements  in  four  huge  trunks 
from  Omega  Cottage — my  dwelling — to  the 
Manor  House  that  evening. 

The  great  day  arrived — the  day  of  the 
performance.  Everyone  was  in  agonies — 
the  pressure  of  excitement  registered 
hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Hectic  ladies  rushed  about.  A  nervous 
performer  played  '^  a  piece "  as  overture 
that  sounded  like  chopsticks. 

I  had  to  attend  to  the  curtain,  gas-taps 
and  other  gadgets,  and  be  ready  to  spring 
on  con  amore  at  the  words  ''  I  love  you  so." 

Annette  was  peeping  through  a  hole  in 
the  curtain  close  to  me.  The  room  seemed 
quite  full. 

Suddenly  she  pinched  my  arm  with 
fingers  that  gripped  and  stiffened. 

"Why  'the  clutching  hand '?  "  I  whis- 
pered. There  seemed  to  be  great  confusion 
in  front. 

Annette's  grip  tightened  ;  she  shuddered. 

"  Uncle,"  she  hissed,  eyes  circular,  mouth 
open,  "  in  front !  " 

1  peeped  over  her  shoulder. 

There,  surging  up  the  hall,  surrounded 
by  programme  sellers,  agitated  attendants, 
puffed  and  panted  Sir  John  !  Swathed  in 
very  faulty  morning-dress,  with  a  hat 
crammed  on  to  his  ears,  he  snorted  noisily 
into  the  very  middle  of  the  front  row, 
creating  much  disturbance.  As  he  had  evi- 
dently no  ticket,  a  scene  of  some  sort 
occurred  there,  which  ended  in  a  frightened 
woman  bolting  like  a  rabbit  from  her  seat, 
into  which  Uncle  Fairfax  lowered  himself. 
He  pulled  off  a  huge  coat  and  sat  upon  it, 
revealing  a  tie  like  a  measles  rash,  and  began 
sorting  out  spectacles  and  opera  glasses. 

In  the  wake  of  the  disturbance  left  by  his 
progress  followed  my  Aunt,  like  a  dinghy 
after  a  steam  yacht.  She  managed  to  find 
a  seat  behind  him,  crimson  and  confused. 

Annette  looked  at  me  piteously. 

"  This  does  for  me  !  "  she  said  hoarsely. 
"  He  can't  fail  to  recognise  my  make-up  and 
accent  at  this  distance.  It's  exactly  the 
same  as  I've  used  as  cook,  and,  like  an 
idiot,  I  called  myself  '  Mrs.  Johnson  '  in  the 
programme." 

2  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

^'  Vanity.  I  didn't  want  the  village  to 
know  me,  looking  such  a  guy." 

"  But  he  7nay  not  recognise  you,  Annette." 
"  Oh,  won't  he  ?    He  always  sees  every- 
thing he's  not  meant  to." 


''  Hush  !  "  The  chopstick  music  stopped. 
The  play  was  to  begin. 

I  pulled  the  curtain.  I  was  also  prompter 
for  the  moment. 

The  time  came  for  Annette's  cue.  I 
watched  her  go  on.  In  the  Cinderella  play 
she  represented  an  ugly  sister  being  courted 
for  her  money  by  Curly  Bates  disguised  as 
a  prince. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Annette,  close 
to  the  footlights,  spoke  her  part  in  her 
excellent  Cockney  accent,  and  the  audience 
quietly  listened.  Then  an  uneasiness  began 
to  be  felt  in  the  middle  of  the  front  row. 
Uncle's  large  head  bobbed  up — he  was 
standing. 

"  Sit  down  !  "  hissed  voices.  From  behind 
Aunt  pulled  him  into  his  seat. 

Up  he  bobbed  again.  Aunt  pushed  him 
down,  and  tried  to  hold  him,  amid  loud 
remonstrances  of  "  Sit  down  !  "  For  some 
moments  there  was  an  unseemly  scuffle — 
Aunt,  of  course,  worsted.  But  he  turned 
round  to  her,  saying  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  That's  my  cook — Mrs.  Johnson — that 
woman  !  Look  !  " — and,  illuminating  the 
programme  with  an  electric  torch,  pushed 
it  in  her  face.  "  There — Johnson  !  "  he 
spluttered.  "  Look  here,  this  is  dangerous  !  " 
I  heard  him  say  angrily.  "  Scarlet  fever — 
or  smallpox — my  cook " 

The  attention  of  the  audience  was  turned 
on  him,  a  buzz  of  indignation  arose,  drown- 
ing the  voices  on  the  stage. 

Annette  held  bravely  to  her  part,  almost 
unheard  by  the  audience  in  the  disturbed 
front  rows.  At  last  it  was  over,  and  she 
was  able  to  go  off  trembling. 

"  Order,  order !  "  hissed  the  people 
round. 

Aunt  was  expostulating,  crimson,  her 
best  cap  awry,'  misery  on  every  feature. 

Somehow  I  got  on  the  stage.  And  the 
play  went  on,  my  love-making  colder  than 
ever.  From  the  side  of  my  eye  I  could  see 
Aunt  holding  Sir  John  with  her  small 
strength.  Every  moment  he  bobbed  up, 
spluttering,  every  time  she  pulled  him 
down,  soothing  and  patting. 

What    would  be  the  end  ?  I  wondered. 

Miss  Bannister,  flushed  and  pleased,  took 
the  noise  in  front  for  applause.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  to  me  a  nightmare,  and  I 
hoped  it  had  not  affected  the  audience  in 
the  same  way. 

>fc  *  *  *  * 

At  last  it  was  over.  Iwas  on  the  stage 
to  the  end,  where  Miss  Bannister  and  I  were 
locked  in  an  embrace.     The  audience  left, 
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casting  black  looks  at  Sir  John.  As  I  went 
out  at  the  wings,  to  my  horror  I  caught 
sight  of  hira  apparently  engaged  in  a  death- 
struggle  with  Aunt  Emily,  who  was  trying  to 
restrain  him  from  rushing  to  the  artistes' 
room.  I  ran  to  her  assistance  as  he  burst 
from  her  and,  dragging  her  after  him,  pushed 
past  me  at  the  door,  as  1  also  laid  detaining 
hands  on  him.  He  made  a  mad  charge, 
and  was  confronted  by  his  niece,  looking 
calm  and  engaging  in  her  very  prettiest 
evening  garments. 

"  Well,  Uncle,"  she  inquired,  "  did  you 
enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  Enjoy  that  idiotic  rubbish  !  Where. is 
Mrs.  Johnson  ?  Why  was  she  acting  ? 
Disgraceful !  I  understand  she  is  sickening 
for  scarlet  fever.  How  dare  she  !  Take  me 
to  her.    What  is  the  meaning " 

''  Mrs.  Johnson  is  no  longer  here." 

"  Not  here  ?  " 

"  She  has  totally  disappeared,  but  she 
has  told  me  you  will  never  see  her  again. 
I  have  no  idea  where  she  is — absolutely 
vanished." 

''  Run  away  from  here  ?  And  she  is  not 
at  the  Manor  House  ?  Why  was  I  kept 
in  the  dark  that  she  had  been  acting  in 
this  play?  What  does  it  mean?  Ah" — 
a  thought  struck  him—"  I  must  hurry 
home  and  disinfect  my  clothing.  She  had, 
I  heard,  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever.  See  to 
it  that  her  luggage  is  put  out  of  the  house 
at  once .' "  He  took  Annette's  arm  and 
made  for  the  exit. 

"  Yes,  Uncle,"  said  Annette  meekly. 

"I  am  afraid  she  was  a  very  deceitful 
woman,"  he  growled. 

''  Yes,  an  absolute  fraud,  Uncle.  I 
know  she  was  I  " 

''  Phew  !  What  an  escape  !  "  He  breathed 
hard  silently.  Silently  he  permitted  us 
to  lead  him  forth  from  the  now  empty 
hall 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Emily 
aside  to  Annette.  "  He  would  come.  I 
could  not  restrain  him  at  all.  He  heard 
quite  by  accident  about  the  play." 

We  were  at  the  Manor  House  gates. 

"  Miss  Trentham  is  a  wonderful  cook,"  he 
puffed,  turning  to  Annette.  "  So  pleasant, 
but  a  little  wilful — a  wonderful  woman  !  " 

He  took  her  arm,  and  the  three  dis- 
appeared. 

;!;  *  :{;  *  Hs 

For  the  next  few  days  1  was  very  busy, 
beating  my  typewriter  nearly  red-hot,  but 
one  morning  I  heard  a  taxi  draw  up  outside 
the  door.     On  the  top  were  my  aunt's  four 


huge  boxes.    Inside  were  the  said  aunt  and 
Annette. 

I  ran  out.  "  Hullo,  Aunt !  Got  the  sack?" 
I  inquired  cheerfully. 

"  No,  dear.  You  tell  him,"  said  Aunt 
coyly. 

"  Your  aunt  and  my  uncle  are  engaged," 
said  Annette  primly,  "  so  I  have  brought  her 
home  to  make  her  trousseau." 

"  What  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Engaged,  affianced,  betrothed — a  mar- 
riage has  been  arranged — and  so  forth  !  " 

"Eats!''  I  cried. 

Aunt  drew  herself  up.  "  Gerald,  you 
forget  yourself,"  she  said. 

Heavens,  it  was  true  ! 

I  shut  Aunt  into  the  narrow  passage  with 
the  trunks,  and  walked  up  the  road  with 
Annette. 

"  I  am  just  going  up  the  road  to  wait 
for  a  'bus  to  Town,"  she  said.  "  I  have  heard 
of  a  real  white  cook.  No  more  fancy  colours." 

"  But  this  is  amazing  !  "  I  cried.  "  My 
aunt — a  middle-aged  spinster " 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Annette  rather 
wearily.  "  I  never  thought  of  it  myself,  I 
must  say,  but  as  they  have,  it  seems  the 
very  thing,  and  I  am  rather  tired  of  my 
present  position  !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  agreed,  ''  by  all  means,  if  she 
fancies  it.  They  can  eat  out  of  the  same 
pill-box.     But  really,  how  astounding  !  " 

We  waited  for  the  London  'bus,  while 
Annette  told  me  how  the  course  of  true  love 
had  run  perfectly  smooth. 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said  at  length,  ''  no 
wonder  the  Marriage  Service  ends  in 
'  Amazement.'  " 

"  Here's  my  'bus,"  said  Annette,  and  the 
vehicle  lumbered  up. 

*'  Now,  am  I  to  strew  wedding  presents  in 
your  path  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Are  you  going  to 
spring  anything  of  this  sort  on  me  ?  Are 
the  banns  going  up  ?  " 

'^  Banns  ?  "  she  said  vaguely.    "  W^ho  ?  " 

"  Are  yer  gettin'  on,  or  aren't  yer  ?  " 
bawled  the  conductor.  "  Say  good-bye  and 
be  done  with  it  !  " 

Annette  had  her  foot  on  the  step,  her 
head  turned  to  me. 

"  You  old  silly  !  "  she  said  very  quietly 
and  quickly.  "  I  never  wanted  to  marry 
anyone  but  you.    Good-bye  !  " 

Ping- ping  !  The  omnibus  moved  off.  I 
ran  hard  after  it,  waving,  but  the  man  would 
not  stop  again.  He  was  very  cross  with  me 
by  that  time.    And  it  disappeared. 

But  of  course  I  was  waiting  for  it  when 
she  came  back. 


MRS.    CONROY'S 
HUSBAND 

By    ADRIAN     MARGAUX 

Illustrated    by    J.     Dewar    Mills 


SHALL  I  take  it,  Mabel  ?  " 
"  It  seems  very  little  for  so  large 
a  picture." 

"  Yes,  and  it  represents  three  months' 
hard  work.  But  if  I  refuse  Drummond's 
offer,  I  may  not  get  another.  He  seems 
to  be  the  only  dealer  who  has  any  faith 
in  me." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  might  make  it  a 
bit  more  if  you  asked  him  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  think  I  can  ask  him,  dear.  I 
know  he  hasn't  sold  *  The  Dawn  of  Love," 
which  he  bought  last  year.  So  it's  rather 
sporting  of  him  to  make  an  offer  for  '  An 
Idyll  of  Youth.'  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
And  I  hate  haggling  about  prices." 

"  That's  where  you  make  such  a  mistake, 
Ernest,"  replied  Mrs.  Conroy  rather  crossly. 
Art  for  art's  sake  '  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  But  you  seem  to 
forget  that  in  our  case  art  is  our  only  means 
of  living.  If  you'd  only  take  a  more  prac- 
tical view  of  things,  I  believe  you  could 
paint  pictures  that  would  sell  as  well  as 
Cranleigh's  or  Derrick's.  Why,  according 
to  the  papers,  Cranleigh  has  sold  his 
'  Temptation  of  Eve '  for  a  thousand  guineas, 
whilst  Mrs.  Derrick  told  me  only  yesterday 
that  Arthur  had  refused  five  hundred  for 
'  Carnival.'  And  you  seem  pleased  to  get  a 
hundred  for  a  picture  that's  taken  you  twice 
as  long  to  paint." 

Ernest  Conroy  looked  at  his  wife  with  the 
eyes  of  an  enthusiast. 

''  Well,  I  would  sooner  have  painted  my 
'  Idyll '  and  sell  it  for  a  hundred  than 
Cranleigh's  '  Eve  '  or  Derrick's  '  Carnival ' 
and  sell  them  for  a  thousand.  They  merely 
pander  to  vulgar,  prurient  minds,  and  that 
I  won't  do." 

''  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Ernest. 
Are  we  always  to  go  on  stinting  and  scraping 
because    of    your    quixotic    ideas  ?      With 


the  sale  of  this  picture  I  had  hoped  we  might 
have  secured  a  little  freedom  from  this 
eternal  worry  about  money.  And  what 
can  we  do  with  a  miserable  hundred  pounds  ? 
After  that  notice  in  The  Critic,  I  made  sure 
it  would  be  at  least  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  The  Critic  understood  and  appreciated 
the  meaning  of  my  picture.  Dealers  and 
collectors  apparently  don't.  But  in  a  few 
years'  time " 

'*  That's  what  you  always  say.  Perhaps, 
after  we*  are  both  dead,  your  pictures  will 
be  proclaimed  masterpieces,  and  fetch 
thousands  at  Christie's.  But  how  will  that 
help  us  out  of  our  present  difficulties  ? 
We  want  money  here  and  now." 

"  I  am  afraid  I'm  a  wretched  failure," 
said  the  artist.  ''  But  I  warned  you  I 
might  be,  Mabel,  and  you  wouldn't  hear 
of  it." 

"  Yes.  But  you  need  not  be  a  failure 
unless  you  like.  That's  the  irony  of  it.  I 
knew  you  had  the  capacity  to  succeed,  if 
you  applied  it  in  the  right  direction.  I  knew 
quite  enough  about  art  to  know  that,  and.  I 
thought  that,  as  your  wife,  I  could  persuade 
you  to  turn  it  in  the  right  direction — and 
now  I  find  I  can't." 

*'  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  ?  I  was  born  an 
idealist,  I  suppose,  and  I  can't  alter  my 
nature,  even  at  your  bidding,  Mabel.  I 
can't  and  I  won't  paint  that  which  I  feel  to 
be  false  and  degrading,  and  that's  an  end 
of  it." 

"  No,  it's  not  an  end  of  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Conroy  sharply.  ''  I  can't  and' won't  go  on 
putting  up  with  the  sort  of  existence  we  have 
had  ever  since  we  married.  A  monotonous, 
humdrum  grind  in  this  little  house  all  the 
year,  with  a  cheap  holiday  at  a  country 
cottage  in  the  summer.  No  society,  no 
travel,  none  of  the  little  luxuries  that  our 
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friends  seem  to  have  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  was  not  born  for  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
I  am  determined  not  to  get  old  without 
having  had  some  share  in  the  pleasure  and 
gaiety  of  life." 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Conroy,  feeling 
that  her  tears  were  not  far  off,  angrily  left 
the  studio,  leaving  her  husband  moodily 
smoking  and  staring  gloomily  at  the  picture 
dealer's  letter  which  had  occasioned  the 
conversation.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
his  face  cleared,  and  he  seated  himself  at 
his  writing  desk  to  write  his  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Drummond's  ofier  for  "  An  Idyll  of 
Youth."  After  all,  he  reflected,  his  wife 
had  often  spoken  like  that  before,  and  in 
a  few  hours  her  discontented  mood  had 
evaporated,  and  she  had  again  become  her 
sunny  self,  cheerfully  sharing  with  him  the 
lot  of  an  ambitious  but  not  too  prosperous 
painter,  which,  in  its  semi-Bohemian  way, 
was  in  reality  much  pleasanter  than  that 
of  most  people  more  liberally  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods. 

In  his  love  for  his  wife  he  had  sometimes 
sympathised  with  her  social  ambitions, 
but  at  heart  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
their  realisation  would  actually  bring  her 
greater  happiness.  And  he  was  firmly 
resolved  that  their  realisation  should  not 
be  purchased  by  the  sale  of  his  own  soul. 

It  is  not  every  man,  however,  who  knows 
his  own  wife,  much  as  he  may  love  her.  Six 
years  before,  Mabel  Conroy  had  been  an 
assistant  in  one  of  the  Bond  Street  art 
galleries.  Even  then  the  glimpses  of  the 
world  of  fashion  and  luxury  given  to  her 
by  the  ladies  who  came  to  the  exhibitions 
had  excited  her  envy  and  stirred  her  ambition. 
Marriage  was  regarded  by  her  as  the  easiest, 
if  not  the  only,  avenue  by  which  she  could 
hope  to  gain  an  entrance  to  this  fascinating 
world.  Marriage  with  whom  ?  Apart  from 
those  in  her  own  class,  the  only  young  men 
she  came  into  contact  with  were  the 
artists  who  came  to  see  Mr.  Westerby,  her 
employer.  Some  of  these  she  knew  were 
likely  to  make  fortunes  and  reputations 
by  their  talents,  and  of  these  none  was 
spoken  of  more  enthusiastically  by  her 
shrewd  employer  than  Ernest  Conroy. 
"  Conroy  will  go  far,  once  he  gets  rid  of 
his  cranky  ideas,"  Mr.  Westerby,  in  a  burst 
of  confidence,  assured  her  one  day.  And 
who  could  help  him  better  to  get  rid  of 
these  "  cranky  ideas  "  than  herself,  with  her 
experience  of  the  picture  market  ?  So  when 
the  young  artist,  attracted  by  her  laughing 
eyes  and  sunny  smile,  engaged  her  in  con- 


versation whilst  he  awaited  her  employer's 
leisure,  she  endeavoured,  and  very  success- 
fully endeavoured,  to  sustain  his  interest 
in  her  personality. 

The  marriage,  to  all  outward  seeming, was 
an  unqualified  success.  The  little  house  at 
Chelsea  to  which  Conroy  took  his  bride — 
although  the  studio  accounted  for  full  half 
the  floor-space — was  pronounced  by  her  to 
be  "  charming."  She  fell  into  his  Bohemian 
ways  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  entertained 
his  friends  in  the  spirit  of  hon  camarade 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  But  all 
the  time  she  nursed  her  social  ambitions, 
and  her  failure  to  shape  her  husband's 
career  in  the  way  she  had  planned  con- 
stantly rankled  in  her  mind.  It  was  a 
painful  surprise  to  find  herself  opposed  to 
a  will  even  stronger  than  her  own.  She  at 
length  recognised  that  her  husband  was 
not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  of  steady, 
conscientious  work  which  might  never  win 
them  the  wealth  and  social  position  for 
which  she  craved.  But  she  had  not  weakened 
in  her  resolve  that  these  things  should  be 
won. 

How  ?  She  pondered  much  on  the 
problem  during  the  next  few  days  following 
this  conversation  with  her  husband.  It 
was  evident  that  it  was  useless  to  look  to 
him — she  must  rely  on  herself.  What  could 
she  do  ?  Then  an  inspiration  came  to  her. 
Why  not  paint  herself  the  pictures  that 
would  appeal  to  the  popular  taste  and  bring 
the  things  her  heart  desired  ?  She  had 
dabbled  with  paints  ever  since  she  was  a 
girl,  and  since  her  marriage  had  painted  one 
or  two  things  which,  hanging  in  the  studio, 
had  won  respectful  compliments  from  their 
friends.  She  felt  confident  she  could  paint 
pictures  as  good  as  some  of  those  that  fetched 
big  prices  at  the  Academy,  if  she  applied 
herself  in  earnest  to  the  task. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  husband,  but 
quietly  set  up  an  easel  and  borrowed  some 
of  his  paints.  He  gave  them  to  her  with  an 
encouraging  smile,  supposing  that  she  in- 
tended to  amuse  herself  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  a  little  sketch  similar  to  those  hanging 
on  the  studio  walls.  But  when  lunch-time 
came,  and  his  wife  was  still  hard  at  work, 
Conroy  came  over  from  his  own  painting  to 
her  easel  to  see  what  it  was  which  had 
absorbed  his  wife's  attention  in  this  un- 
wonted fashion. 

''  Why,  whatever  is  this  ?  It  looks  like 
a  preliminarv  study  for  a  big  picture, 
Mabel." 

"  And  that's  what  it  is.    I've  got  an  idea 


«« « It  looks  like  a  preliminary  study  for  a  big  picture.' 
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for  quite  a  large  canvas,  which  I  think  of 
calling  '  The  Kiss  of  Death.'  I  am  going 
to  see  what  I  can  do  with  it.  But  I  can't 
get  the  composition  right,  and  I  seem  to  be 
at  sea  with  regard  to  my  colour  effects." 

"  And  so  you  want  my  help  ?  Well, 
we'll  see  what's  to  be  done  after  lunch." 

When  they  returned  to  the  studio, 
Conroy  suggested  a  new  scheme  for  the 
comj)osition — which  his  wife  gratefully 
accepted — and  then  carefully  mixed  her  some 
fresh  colours,  with  the  result  that,  before 
the  light  failed,  Mrs.  Conroy's  canvas 
showed  the  basis  of  a  picture  which,  as  her 
liusband  instantly  recognised,  might  even- 
tually become  quite  a  good  saleable  subject 
oi  the  "  pretty-pretty  "  kind. 

Ernest  Conroy  was  not  small-minded. 
He  realised  almost  at  once  the  motive  under- 
lying his  wife's  ambitious  essay  as  an  artist ; 
but  so  far  from  resenting  it,  when  he  found 
she  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  was 
ready  to  work  hard,  he  helped  her  with  his 
technical  knowledge  to  the  utmost.  He 
mixed  her  paints,  advised  her  on  such  knotty 
points  as  perspective  and  high  lights,  and 
selected  the  most  suitable  models.  When,  in 
three  months'  time,  "  The  Kiss  of  Death  " 
was  finished,  it  might  be  said  to  be  the  joint 
product  of  his  technical  excellence  and  her 
"  feeling  "  for  dramatic  effect. 

The  picture  was  sent  to  the  Academy, 
accepted,  and  hung  on  the  line.  You  will 
probably  remember  it— it  was  one  of  the 
''  pictures  of  the  year."  A  handsome  young 
rebel  is  saying  good-bye  to  his  sweetheart 
before  making  his  escape  across  the  sea. 
But  he  has  lingered  too  long  by  her  side. 
As  he  bends  from  his  saddle,  giving  her  the 
last,  last  kiss,  the  officers  of  the  law  enter 
the  courtyard.  That  last  kiss  has  been  just 
one  too  many — it  is  the  kiss  of  death.  The 
picture  made  a  hit  with  the  great  public 
.which  loves  a  story  on  canvas  having  a 
spice  of  sentiment.  Art  publishers  com- 
peted for  reproduction  rights,  and  Mrs. 
Conroy  eventually  sold  them,  on  a  liberal 
royalty,  to  her  old  Bond  Street  employer, 
who  brought  out  a  guinea  print  which  sold 
by  thousands.  Before  the  Academy  closed 
"  The  Kiss  of  Death  "  was  bought  by  a 
wealthy  brewer  for  a  thousand  guineas. 

Ernest  Conroy  was  genuinely  delighted 
with  his  wife's  success,  and  in  his  attitude 
towards  it  there  were  two  things  which 
those  learned  in  psychology  may  be  able 
to  explain.  One  was  that  he  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  that  he  had  any  real  share  in 
the  workmanship  of  "  The  Kiss  of  Death." 


The  other  was  that,  whilst  he  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  have  painted  a 
picture  with  such  a  theme,  he  regarded  it  as 
an  altogether  fine  and  admirable  performance 
on  the  part  of  his  wife. 

To  do  Mrs.  Conroy  justice,  it  must  be 
said  that  she  was  not  unduly  elated  by  her 
triumph.  Perhaps  she  had  some  kind  of  a 
dim  perception  that,  without  her  husband's 
help,  she  could  never  have  produced  "  The 
Kiss  of  Death."  She  waited  a  year  before 
proposing  any  change  in  their  menage,  and 
by  that  time -she  had  repeated  her  success 
with  another  picture,  a  thrilling  duel  scene, 
which  she  called  "  For  a  Woman's  Honour." 
Conroy  demurred  at  first  to  their  leaving 
the  modest  Chelsea  home — in  which  he,  at 
least,  had  been  happy  and  comfortable 
enough — for  a  much  bigger  house  in  the  more 
fashionable  artists'  colony  at  Kensington. 
But  since  it  was  with  his  wife's  earnings 
that  the  removal  and  the  refurnishing  were 
to  be  carried  out,  he  felt  it  would  be  churlish 
to  persist  in  his  objection. 

"  Shall  we  look  for  a  place  with  two 
studios  ?  "  he  inquired,  when  they  started 
house-hunting. 

"  With  two  studios  ?  "  Mrs.  Conroy 
exclaimed  in  surprise.  '^  Why,  Ernest, 
you  surely  don't  suggest  that  we  should 
work  apart  ?    What  an  idea  !  " 

"  Well,  I  thought,  Mabel,  as  your  work 
had  become  so  important,  that  you  might 
prefer " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  It  is  so  nice  to  be  able 
to  work  together." 

Mrs.  Conroy  did  not  add,  as  she  might 
have  done  if  she  had  been  quite  honest 
with  herself,  that  without  a  husband  at 
hand  to  correct  her  mistakes  and  solve  her 
difficulties,  she  would  soon  find  herself  in 
a  hopeless  quandary.  Nor  did  Conroy  say 
what  he  was  beginning  to  feel — that  with 
his  wife  constantly  appealing  for  assistance, 
it  was  impossible  to  give  his  own  work 
the  concentration  it  required. 

At  Kensington  Mrs.  Conroy  soon  found 
full  scope  for  her  social  talents.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  she  played  the  part  of  a 
fashionable  hostess  as  though  to  the  manner 
born ;  her  receptions  were  thronged  by 
representatives  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
whilst  invitations  to  her  dinner-parties 
were  not  disdained  by  some  of  the  most 
notable  people  in  London  society.  And 
amidst  the  whirl  of  social  gaiety  she  was 
able  to  maintain  the  output  of  "  saleable  " 
pictures  which  made  it  financially  possible. 

As  Mrs.  Conroy  advanced  in  fashionable 
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favour  and  social  popularity,  so  her  husband 
seemed  to  recede  into  insignificance.  He 
found  it  more  and  more  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  claims  of  his  own  work  with 
those  of  his  wife  and  the  demands  upon  his 
strength  and  energy  made  by  their  manner 
of  hving.  Never  of  robust  physique,  the 
late  hours  in  vitiated  air,  which  enter- 
taining and  being  entertained  entailed, 
exacted  an  increasing  toll  upon  his  health. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  was  merely 
makiipg  a  pretence  of  painting,  whilst 
loyally  helping  his  wife  in  her  dual  role 
of  a  popular  artist  and  a  fashionable  leader. 
At  the  parties  where  she  was  an  honoured 
guest,  and  in  the  newspapers  which  recorded 
her  doings,  he  became  merely  ''  Mrs. 
Conroy's  husband,"  and  such  was  the  love 
of  the  man  for  the  woman  that  he  quietly 
acquiesced  in  the  supersession  which  Fate 
had  brought  about. 

Then  came  the  influenza  epidemic  of  191~. 
Conroy  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims ; 
pneumonia  supervened,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  Mrs.  Conroy  was  a  widow. 

Stunned  by  the  blow — for  in  her  way  she 
loved  her  husband — Mrs.  Conroy  did  not 
at  first  realise  its  tragic  consequence  to 
her  own  career.  A  week  or  so  after  the 
funeral  she  resumed  work  resolutely  upon 
a  new  picture.  But  she  painted  with  in- 
creasing misgiving.  Again  and  again  she 
was  confronted  with  difficulties,  and  she  had 
now  no  one  to  turn  to  for  their  solution. 
She  pluckily  persevered,  but,  labour  as  she 
would  from  morning  to  evening,  she  could 
not  get  the  effects  she  desired.  She  painted 
out  and  repainted  in  with  wearisome  re- 
iteration, but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  despera- 
tion she  took  a  new  canvas  and  started 
afresh,  and  toiled  and  toiled  until  she  was 
startled  by  the  approach  of  the  Academy 
"  sending  in  "'  day.  It  had  to  be  finished 
somehow^  but  the  completed  picture  only 
filled  her  with  nervous  apprehension  for 
its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee. Only  this  one  picture  was  ready 
for  BurUngton  House,  instead  of  the  three 
or  four  she  had  regularly  contributed  for 
some  years  past. 

Sick  at  heart,  Mrs.  Conroy  waited  for  the 
verdict  with  something  like  the  trepidation 
of  a  prisoner  in  the  dock.  She  was  glad  that, 
being  in  mourning  for  her  husband,  she  was 
free  from  all  social  obligations  ;  the  in- 
quiries of  friends  respecting  her  Academy 
pictures  would  have  been  unendurable. 

''  Romance  in  Arcady "  came  back 
rejected.      Rejected !     Mrs.   Conroy  knew 


that  it  was  the  death-knell  of  her  career.  It 
was  true,  then,  that  without  her  husband 
she  could  do  nothing.  The  truth  had  long 
haunted  her,  but  the  real  form  it  now  took 
was  none  the  less  cruel  on  that*  account. 

"Ah,  what  it  is  to  be  a  woman  !  ''  she 
bitterly  reflected.     ''  But  for  that,  I  should 
have  been  an  A.R.A.-  possibly  an  R.A.~ 
and  then  my  picture  would  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  a  matter  of  right." 

When  the  fact  of  the  picture's  rejection 
leaked  out,  Mrs.  Conroy's  friends  did  their 
best  to  be  sympathetic. 

"  No  doubt,"  they  said,  "  it  was  the 
shock  of  her  husband's  death,  poor  thing. 
She  was  so  passionately  devoted  to  him. 
The  shock  has  paralysed  her  great  talent. 
But  with  time " 

Mrs.  Conroy  herself  cherished  no  such 
illusions.  She  knew  in  her  heart  that  the 
Academy's  decision  was  just  and  irrevocable. 
Then  she  began  looking  into  her  affairs.  The 
position  was  even  worse  than  she  feared. 
She  had  spent  money  as  quickly  as  it  had 
been  earned.  Her  husband  had  no  mind 
for  business,  and,  in  his  pride,  had  shrunk 
from  prying  into  her  money  matters.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  given  occasionally  a  word  of 
warning  and  advised  investipents,  but  the 
warning  and  advice  had  been  alike  dis- 
regarded. 

With  the  assistance  of  an  accountant,  Mrs. 
Conroy  discovered  that,  after  selling  the 
lease  of  the  Kensington  house  and  its 
contents,  she  would  be  able  to  pay  her 
debts  and  possibly  have  a  balance  of  a  . 
hundred  pounds  over.  And  then  there  would 
be  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek  employment 
again  in  Bond  Street  or  elsewhere. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Acting  from  impulse  rather  than  reason, 
she  wrote  to  an  art  dealer  who  had  bought 
several  of  her  pictures,  asking  him  to  come 
and  see  "  Romance  in  Arcady."  It  was 
catching  at  a  straw,  she  knew,  and  she  was 
hardly  disappointed  when  Mr.  Venning 
turned  aside  from  the  picture  with  a  polite 
excuse  about  its  not  being  suitable  for  his 
market.  She  noticed  that  the  next  moment 
his  face  brightened  as  he  caught  sight  of 
a  small  canvas  by  her  late  husband  in  a 
corner  of  the  studio. 

"  Ah,  by  the  late  Mr.  Conroy,  I  presume  ? 
Would  you  care  to  part  with  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Conroy  looked  at  the  dealer  in 
surprise,  her  business  instinct  aroused. 

"  What  would  you  give  for  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  can  go  to  fifty  pounds. 
It  might  possibly  take  the  fancy  of  one  of 
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my  clients.  It  is  a  risk,  of  course,  and  if 
you  don't  care  to " 

Mrs.  Conroy  reflected  quickly.  It  was 
only  a  very  small  water-colour  sketch. 
Mr.  Venning  was  not  making  his  offer  from 
any  generous  impulse.  Why  should  he  be 
willing  to  give  fifty  pounds  for  something 
which  she  had  not  thought  was  saleable  at 
five? 

"  I'll  think  it  over,  and  let  you  know,  Mr. 
Venning.  The  little  picture  has,  of  course, 
a  sentimental  value  for  me." 

That  afternoon,  as  she  was  turning  over 
Tim  Times,  thinking  she  might  find  in  the 
advertisement  columns  a  purchaser  for  her 
beautiful  house  and  furniture,  she  came 
across  the  following  paragraph  : — 

.  .  .  One  of  the  features  of  the  sale  of  modern 
pictures,  the  property  of  the  recently  deceased 
dealer,  Mr.  Robert  Drummond,  was  the 
excellent  prices  realised  by  several  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  late  Ernest  Conroy.  The 
large  canvas  ''An  Idyll  of  Youth  "  was  run 
up  to  800  guineas,  whilst  "  The  Dawn  of 
Love  "  was  knocked  down,  after  some  spirited 
bidding,  for  500  guineas,  smaller  pictures  by 
the  same  artist  realising  proportionately  high 
figures.  The  circumstance  will  give  much 
satisfaction  to  those  discerning  critics  who 
always  thought  that  the  day  would  come  when 
Ernest  Conroy's  art  would  be  recognised  at 
its  true  worth,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  the 
artist  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  day. 

Mrs.  Conroy,  greatly  startled,  now  vividly 
recalled  the  obituary  notices  published  in 


some  of  the  papers  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's death.  The  writers  seemed  to  regard 
him  as  a  painter  who,  though  neglected  in 
his  lifetime,  was  assured  of  a  posthumous 
reputation.  One  or  two  even  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  his  works  eventually  command- 
ing high  prices,  in  view  pf  the  small  number 
he  had  painted  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life. 

She  recalled  how  she  had  read  those 
things  with  a  sceptical  smile,  saying  to 
herself : 

"  Ah,  poor  dear,  it  is  nice  of  Ernest's  old 
friends  to  write  about  him  like  this.  But 
high  prices  !  They  little  know  the  canvases 
lumbering  the  studio  which  he  could  not 
get  an  offer  for." 

She  opened  a  large  cupboard  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and,  with  the  help  of 
a  servant,  dragged  forth  ten  large  canvases 
from  their  hiding-places.'  They  were  the 
works  which  her  husband,  in  the  heyday 
of  her  own  success,  had  been  unable  to 
dispose  of. 

Two  or  three  months  later  these  pictures 
were  offered  at  Christie's,  and  fetched  some- 
thing like  seven  thousand  pounds.  The 
sum  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  Mrs. 
Conroy  to  retain  her  house  at  Kensington 
and  her  place  in  Kensington  society,  but 
it  was  quite  enough  for  the  little  bungalow 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  lives  happily 
enough.  Having  had  her  "  fling,"  she  no 
longer  hankers  for  gaiety  and  fashion. 
She  comes  to  London  only  twice  a  year, 
and  then  it  is  to  tend  her  husband's  grave. 


MY    STAR. 


'npHAT  moment  when  we  met  and  Love  was  born 
*      Is  set  in  time,  and  blazons  throug:h  the  sky 
Its  radiant  sapphire  glory  with  each  dawn, 
Its  lightning  splendour  through  night's  witchery. 
Time  took  it— for  it  was  too  fair  a  thing 
To  perish,  having  but  flashed  into  birth— 
And  hung  it  pendant  on  a  jewelled  string. 
To  shine  a  beacon  to  the  lonely  earth 
Where  I  abide.    So  you  above  the  stars, 
And  I  beneath  them  in  the  darkness  cold, 
May  look  as  doth  the  prisoner  through  his  bars 
Where  the  warm  sun  of  Love  drips  liquid  gold. 
Thus,  when  I  watch  it  in  night's  mantle  shine, 
My  soul  grasps  the  far  fringe  of  the  divine. 

AMANDA   BEBBINGTON. 


A    QUESTION    OF 
COURAGE 

By   B.    A.    CLARKE 

Illustrated   by    Dudley   Tennant 


NEVILLE  HART  was  awakened  by 
angry  voices  on  the  landing-stage 
to  which  the  C.P.R.  steamer  had 
tied  up  for  the  night,  and  had  the  curiosity 
to  let  down  the  shutters  of  his  top-deck 
cabin  window.  A  mist  was  rising  from  the 
lake,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  level  of  the 
boat-deck.  Above  him  was  a  clear  sky. 
The  grey  shapes  of  the  mountains,  that 
seemed  to  bar  the  boat's  further  progress, 
were  clearly  defined.  On  the  wharf  below 
three  figures  in  the  mist  seemed  sinister  and 
threatening.  Two  were  handcuffed,  and  a 
third,  a  huge  man,  whose  grossness  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  impression 
he  gave  of  great  physical  strength,  was 
directing  their  embarkation.  The  big  man, 
for  all  that  he  carried  a  pistol,  and  had  his 
prisoners  fettered,  was  frightened.  When 
they  had  disappeared  into  the  ship,  Neville, 
by  this  time  distinctly  cold  around  the 
knees,  jumped  into  bed  and  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  a  cry 
of  ''  Help  !  "  SHpping  a  coat  over  his 
pyjamas,  he  opened  his  cabin  door  and 
stepped  out  on  to  the  gallery  above  the 
saloon.  His  appearance  aroused  a  steward 
who  had  been  dozing  in  an  armchair 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  sir  ?  " 

*'  I  heard  a  cry  for  help." 

*'  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  sir.  1 
have  been  awake  all  'the  time,  and  if  there 
had  been  any  cry,  I  must  have  heard  it." 

Feeling  absurdly  juvenile,  Neville  allowed 
himself  to  be  soothed  back  to  his  cabin. 
But  someone  had  cried  for  help — someone 
in  pain  and  deadly  terror.  For  some  time  he 
lay  awake,  straining  his  ears,  but,  no  further 
sound  coming,  he  dropped  off,  and  did  not 
wake  until  a  steward  called  him. 

"  The  boat  will  be  starting,  sir,  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Neville  made  a  hasty  toilet.   The  grandest 


of  the  lake  scenery  was  in  the  Narrows,  and 
he  might  never  be  passing  this  way  again. 
He  was  hurrying  West  to  re-win  a  bride 
lost  by  an  act  of  cowardice. 

"  I  can  never  marry  a  weakhng,"  Mrs. 
Stewart  said,  when  handing  him*back  his 
ring.  The  same  night  she  left  Toronto, 
where  she  was  to  have  married  him  from 
the  house  of  an  uncle,  and  returned  to  the 
British  Columbian  ranch  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  her  brief  unhappy  married  life. 
After  a  struggle  with  his  pride,  Neville 
wrote  to  her,  explaining  that  for  this 
particular  form  of  cowardice  there  was  a 
physical  reason,  and  enclosing  proofs  that 
he  had  faced  other  kinds  of  danger  with 
conspicuous  courage.  Three  weeks  brought 
no  reply,  which,  considered  rightly,  was 
rather  encouraging.  Nellie,  unable  to  say 
'*  No  "  to  a  letter,  must  surely  yield  to  a 
passionate  personal  appeal.  They  could 
marry  at  once,  and  return  East  via  the 
American  Eockies. 

The  ropes  were  being  cast  off  as  Neville 
stepped  on  deck.  No  water  was  visible, 
but  a  sheet  of  transparent  ice  that  had 
formed  in  the  night.  The  steamer's  impatient 
hoot  was  echoed  by  the  hills,  and  followed 
by  a  sound  like  the  breaking  of  innumerable 
windows.  From  the  pressure  of  their  bow 
the  ice  parted  like  flakes  of  mica.  It  was 
surprising  there  was  so  much  noise.  There 
was  no  ice  in  the  Narrows,  where  for  a  dozen 
miles  the  river  writhes  like  an  escaping 
python  through  a  triple  barrier  of  hills. 
They  made  no  stops,  the  mountains 
descending  too  abruptly  to  allow  the 
benches  fruit-growers  seek. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready,  sir,"  said  a  steward. 
"  We  shall  reach  Crawford  in  forty  minutes." 

Only  one  place  was  laid  in  the  saloon. 
The  keen  morning  air  had  given  the  young 
man  an  appetite. 
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'*  Of  course  Nellie  will  give  way,"  he  said, 
shaking  out  his  napkin.  The  marriage 
licence  in  his  breast  coat-pocket  crackled 
cheerfully. 

At  Crawford  a  plank  was  put  out  from  the 
main  deck  to  a  spit  of  sand  that  formed  a 
natural  causeway  to  the  shore.  Two  other 
passengers  were  disembarking.  The  man 
immediately  behind  Neville  on  the  plank 
seemed  a  decent  fellow,  but  the  second  was 
a  beast  of  prey.  His  white  evil  face  was 
marred  by  the  ravages  of  smallpox,  his 
shifting  eyes  suggested  alw^ays  that  he  was 
about  to  spring.  Where  had  Neville  seen 
these  men  before  ? 

Reaching  the  land,  which  from  some 
advantage  of  aspect  was  free  from  snow,  he 
found  two  trails  leading  either  side  of  a 
bluff.  His  must  be  to  the  left.  Passing  the 
fork,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  round  to 
ascertain  which  path  the  others  were  taking, 
and  was  relieved  to  see  them  bearing  to  the 
right.  They  were  in  Indian  file,  as  if  still 
upon  the  plank,  and  the  distance  between 
them  had  not  changed.  Surely  there  was 
something  sinister  in  this.  The  front  man 
was  moving  his  mouth  like  a  fish — a  lunatic, 
perhaps,  with  his  keeper,  perhaps  also  a 
deaf  mute.  If  a  mute,  he  might  be  trying 
to  communicate.  What  was  the  word  his 
lips  kept  forming  ?  Help  !  Help  !  Help  ! 
— the  very  word  Neville  had  heard  in  the 
night.  And  these  were  the  two  fellows  he 
had  seen  in  handcuffs.  What  had  they  done 
with  the  officer  who  had  come  on  board  in 
charge  of  them,  and  why  was  the  face  of 
the  front  man  grey  with  fright  ? 

Of  the  courage  that  is  derived  from 
insensibility  to  danger  Neville  had  not  a 
particle,  but  his  intense  realisation  of  all 
the  physical  possibilities  involved  in  a 
perilous  situation  had  never — save  once- 
made  him  shirk  a  duty,  or  incapable  of 
performing  it.  He  had  the  power  of  cutting 
off  imaginings  that  threatened  to  incapaci- 
tate him.  It  was  as  decisive  as  the  hanging 
up  of  a  telephone  receiver.  He  main- 
tained that  all  men  have  this  power,  that 
even  vertigo  can  be  overcome.  This  was 
his  gos^  A  of  deliverance  from  the  modern 
fear  of  fear. 

As  he  now  made  his  decision  to  thrust 
himself  between  the  two  criminals,  he  saw 
himself  dying  beside  the  trail,  panting  and 
coughing  up  blood.  He  rang  off,  and, 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  fork,  pursued  them 
at  a  brisk  pace  up  the  steep  incline.  Far 
to  the  south  bells  were  ringing.  Of  course, 
this  \ms  Easter  Sunday.     Last  year,  during 


his  visit  to  England,  he  had  heard  Bach's 
Passion  Music  at  St.  Paul's,  and  had  been 
ravished  by  the  shrill  beauty  of  the  closing 
chorus,  through  which  had  boomed  the 
great  clock  striking  nine. 

This  night  of  sadness 

Will  soon  give  place  to  Easter  joy. 

It  was  all  going  in  his  head  now — boys' 
voices,  organ,  and  violins,  and  with  real 
Easter  bells  breaking  through. 

They  drew  aside  to  let  Neville  past,  the 
beast  of  prey  watching  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  his '  eye.  And  then  his  right 
elbow  began  to  rise.  Neville  could  feel 
his  hair  rising  against  his  hat,  and  there 
was  a  corner  of  his  brain  that  could 
speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  extending 
self-control  to  one's  hair.  But  the  Easter 
bells  rang  on,  two  fresh  ones  had  joined  in, 
and  perhaps  it  was  they  that  kept  the  great 
chorus  singing — 

Will  soon  give  place  to  Easter  joj-. 

Well,  this  might  be  his  last  Easter  Sunday 
— Easter  morn  and  Good  Friday  both.  He 
prayed  for  a  quick  death,  if  death  were 
coming.  The  pistol  was  out  of  the  pocket 
now,  he  was  sure.  And  then  in  a  second 
the  immediate  danger  was  past.  He  was 
no  longer  quite  so  good  a  target.  As  he 
increased  the  distance  between  them,  he 
felt  that  he  was  climbing  out  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  broke  into 
singing  to  hearten  the  man  behind,  from 
whom  death  was  still  only  eighteen  inches 
distant.  Neville  knew  that  he -was  quite 
likely  to  get  killed  in.  the  fight  that  was 
impending  ;  but  it  was  to  be  a  fight,  and 
with  a  fair  fighting  chance,  and  planning  the 
tactics  of  it  kept  his  thoughts  employed. 

About  a  half  a  mile  farther  the  trail 
was  crossed  by  the  debris  of  a  landslide. 
Beyond  it,  fifty  yards  up  the  slope,  stood  a 
group  of  Douglas  firs  which  had  escaped  the 
destructive  torrent,  but  not  the  spray  from 
it,  stones  and  fragments  of  rock.  Those 
giant  trunks  would  be  his  fortress.  It  was 
slow  work  crossing  the  debris,  but  this  was 
a  help,  because  it  got  the  men  upon  it  before 
his  purpose  was  shown.  The  moment  he 
was  across  he  sprang  up  the  bank  and  took 
shelter  behind  a  trunk,  where  he  armed 
himself  with  two  white  stones  about  the 
size  of  baseballs. 

*'  Hi;  you  there  !  "  he  shouted,  showing 
himself.  "  Let  that  man  in  front  come,  up 
to  me.    Quick  !    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

This  time  the  spring  came  :  a  bullet 
sent  the  earth  flying  just  beside  him.     He 
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replied  with  a   stone,  dodged,   and  threw 
again. 

The  Toronto  Herald  some  five  years  back, 
discussing  the  University  battery  anent  an 
approaching  match  with  McGill,  said  : 
''  N.  Hart  has  speed  to  burn  and  perfect 
direction ;  would  be  the  ideal  pitcher 
if  he  would  abstain  sometimes  from  his 
phenomenal  incurve." 

It  stood  him  in  good  stead  now.  The  foe 
gave  one  glance  at  the  approaching  stone, 
and,  judging  that  it  would  pass  him,  gave 
his  attention  to  getting  a  "  bead  "  on  the 
dodging  figure,  and  to  the  second  missile 
now  on  its  way.  The  first  stone  caught  him 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  although  he 
did  not  fall,  he  was  cut  and  dazed.  Now  was 
the  chance  for  his  companion  to  close  with 
him.  Instead,  he  rushed  uphill  towards 
Neville,  squealing  like  a  rabbit  at  the 
imminent  jaws  of  a  ferret.  The  adversary 
picked  up  his  revolver,  and,  using  a  vile 
expression,  continued  on  his  way,  directing 
the  others,  with  savage  gesture,  to  return 
the  way  they  had  come. 

''  Best  do  as  he  says,"   whimpered  the 
newcomer;  "he  is  a  terrible  man  to  cross." 
''  No,  thank  you.     I  shall  not  leave  my 
arsenal  until  he  is  out  of  sight." 

Once  or  twice  the  enemy  turned  round 
to  shout  and  wave  to  them,  but  it  was  so 
obvious  that  the  danger  was  lessening  that 
before  long  even  the  rescued  man  was  at 
his  ease,  and  talking  freely.  When  Eastern 
Canadians  and  British  Columbians  meet, 
sooner  or  later  they  quarrel  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  their  respective 
apples,  and  this  time  it  was  sooner. 

"  Did  you  notice  the  apples  served  on 
the  steamer  ?  " 

"  I  took  one  last  night  for  dessert,"  said 
Neville.  ''  It  looked  a  picture,  and  tasted 
like  wet  blotting-paper." 

"  Ah,  that  must  have  been  a  Washington 
%pple  ;  they  serve  those  also.  I  mean  the 
large  red  ones." 

"  I  had  one  at  breakfast ;  blotting-paper 
with  the  water  squeezed  out." 

''  What  a  libel  1  They  were  Wentworth 
Reds,  known  favourably  to  apple  buyers 
all  over  the  world.  I  am  the  Wentworth 
who  introduced  them  by  crossing  a  Mac- 
kenzie Red  with  an  Okanagan  Snow." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  we  can  be 
friends.  Shake  hands,  Mr.  Wentworth.  My 
name  is  Hart.    I  am  a  lawyer." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Lawyer  Hart,  are  you  so 
anxious  to  be  friends  with  a  propagator  of 
dry  blotting-paper  ?  " 


"  Because,  although  coming  from  the  land 
of  Northern  Spies,  and  therefore  unable  to 
like  your  apples,  I  am  broad-minded  enough 
to  admit  that  there  is  nothing  criminal  in 
growing  them." 

''  Why  is  it  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you 
that  I  do  not  live  by  crime  ?  " 

"  Because  I  saw  you  last  night  in  hand- 
cuffs." 

Wentworth  laughed  pleasantly. 

"  The  crime  I  am  charged  with  is  certainly 
one  I  shall  never  be  tempted  to  repeat — 
aiding  and  abetting  yonder  ruffian.  Last 
night  he  came  to  me  begging  food  and  shelter. 
I  gave  him  a  bed,  and  had  just  turned  in 
myself,  when  an  armed  band  knocked  me 
up,  inquiring  for  him.  I  said  I  had  seen  no 
one.  Unfortunately  they  would  not  accept 
my  word,  searched  the  house,  and,  having 
dragged  Bob  Placer  out  from  under  a  bed, 
arrested  me,  really  on  the  chance  that  I 
was  the  regular  confederate  he  was  known 
to  have  somewhere  in  the  hills." 

"  Placer  !  Why,  that  is  the  man  who  held 
up  the  C.P.R.  express.  He  is  wanted,  too,  for 
murder.    You  sheltered  him  ?  " 

''  If  I  had  known  who  it  was,  I  would  not 
have  taken  him  in  ;  but  having  him  in  my 
house  as  a  guest,  I  would  have  kept  him 
hidden  if  he  had  been  the  devil  himself, 
and  so  would  anyone  in  the  West." 

"  You  are  all  mad  in  the  West.  How 
did  you  make  your  escape  ?  " 

"  A  pretty  sort  of  escape — the  kind  a 
pig  makes  when  it  goes  squealing  from  its 
pen  to  the  slaughter-house,  except  that  I 
dared  not  squeal.  When  we  came  aboard 
we  were  put  together  into  a  cabin  that 
stands  alone  upon  the  main  deck,  used 
generally  by  the  hands.  Placer  and  I  were 
allowed  to  lie  down,  mine  being  the  upper 
berth.  About  half-past  three  I  heard  Placer 
asking  for  a  drink  of  water.  Tom  Randall, 
the  officer,  who  of  course  sat  up,  brought 
him  a  glass.  He  made  a  difficulty  about 
drinking  with  his  hands  fastened,  and 
persuaded  Randall,  who  never  let  go  of  his 
revolver,  to  unlock  the  handcuffs.  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened,  or  in  what  part  of 
his  body  a  gun  was  concealed,  but  Placer 
got  to  it.  There  was  a  report,  and  Randall 
fell  on  the  floor.  '  Keep  where  you  are, 
or  you'll  follow  him  !  '  Placer  wliispered. 
What  could  I  do  with  my  hands  fastened  ? 
He  could  have  killed  me  a  dozen  times 
while  I  was  climbing  down." 
"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 
"  We  both  thought  Randall  was  dead, 
but  suddenly  he  let  out  a  cry  for  help. 
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Placer  leapt  on  him  like  a  cougar.  It  was 
over  in  a  second.  He  seemed  to  squeeze  the 
life  out  of  Randall  through  the  wound  in 
his  throat  like  pulp  out  of  an  orange.  He 
was  dead  before  I  could  have  got  down. 
You  have  seen  what  a  rotten  coward  I  am, 
but  I  wouldn't  let  a  fellow-creature  be  done 
to  death  if  I  could  save  him.  But  I  was 
handcuffed — handcuffed.  Was  I  to  commit 
suicide  ?  " 

Neville  soothed  him.     ''  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  saved  him  if  you  could." 


:'^^ 
>>?."' 


When  Wentworth  regained  his  self- 
control,  he  brought  the  story  up  to  the 
point  where  Neville  entered  it.  Placer 
went  through  Kand'all's  pockets,  obtaining 
the  key  of  the  handcuffs,  but  not  yet 
unlocking  his  companion's,  after  which  he 
put  the  corpse  into  bed,  and,  wearing 
Randall's  hat  and  badge,  sat  as  though  on 
guard.  Wentworth,  strange  to  say,  went 
to  sleep,  to  be  aroused  when  the  steamer 
was  hooting  for  Crawford,  .released  from 
his  handcuffs,  and  ordered  to  precede  Placer 
to  the  deck,  and  threatened  with  instant 
death  should  he  break  away  or  raise  an 
alarm.    Well,  Neville  knew  the  rest. 

"  You  should  have  made  a  dash  for  it. 
Placer  had  nothing  to  gain  by  shooting  you 
on  the   boat,  once   the   alarm   was  given, 


**The  engine  was  gaining  rapidly." 
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whereas  alone  with  him  in  the  wilderness 
he  would  be  safer  with  you  dead/' 

"  Precisely.  He  dare  not  let  me  go  for 
fear  of  my  raising  the  hue  and  cry,  and 
could  not  keep  me  with  him  indefinitely. 
I  was  convinced  that  he  meant  the  place  of 
parting  to  be  where  the  trail  crosses  the 
Moose  Canyon.  That  was  the  slaughter- 
house to  which  I  was  being  driven/' 

"  Then  why  on  earth " 

"  Because  I  couldn't.  The  thought  of 
his  bullet  burning  into  my  back  paralysed 
my  will." 

"  You  need  to  take  a  reef  in  that  imagina- 
tion of  yours.  Well,  Mr.  Placer,  you  are 
very  interesting,  but  I  can't  sit  here  watch- 
ing you  all  day.  I  have  to  reach  Gravel 
Siding  this  afternoon." 

"  Gravel  Siding?     Why  didn't  you  stay 


on  the  boat  to  Jervis,  and  go  up  on  the 

train  ?  " 
"  There  are  no  Sunday  trains." 
"  There  is  one  at  eight  to-morrow  morning, 

and  the  Jervis  hotel  is  quite  comfortable. 

Do  you  know  the  way  ?  " 

"  A  man  on  the  boat  directed  me." 
''  He  ought  to  be  locked  up  for  encourag- 
ing   such    foolhardiness.     Do    you    realise 
*  what    being    lost    oij    these    hills    means  ? 

You  are  aiming,  I  suppose,  for  the  railway 

track  ?  " 
"  Yes.    Don't  you  think  I  shall  hit  it  ?  " 
"  You    will    with    me.     There    we    shall 

part  company,  because  I  shall  walk  down 


"The  ties  sceniiug  to  rise  up  from  uowhere  to  meet  bis  feet."' 
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the  track  to  Jervis  to  give  myself  up. 
The  police  can't  touch  me." 

After  their  return  to  the  lake  the  trail 
ran  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  margin 
of  it,  after  which  they  plunged  into  the  bush 
and  began  an  exhausting  climb,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  crossed  a  deep-cut 
valley.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  path. 
Neville  admitted  that  alone  he  must  have 
been  lost.  In  the  matter  of  endurance  he 
more  than  held  his  own,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  crow  about  it. 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  be  so  spry  if 
you  had  missed  your  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that.     You  must  eat  this  chocolate." 

"  Halves." 

"  No,  you  take  all.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  had  for  breakfast." 

"  Please  don't ;  I  couldn't  bear  it.  You 
must  keep  a  third,  then." 

'*  Very  well." 

They  sat  on  a  boulder  munching. 

"  You  see,  I  wasn't  altogether  unprepared 
for  losing  myself,  with  lots  of  bar  chocolate." 

"  You  take  this  risk  altogether  too 
lightly.  These  bells  should  bring  it  home  to 
you  that  being  lost  on  our  hills  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  being  late  for  your  next 
meal." 

''  Those  bells  !  This  is  Easter  Sunday, 
when  church  bells  fling  broadcast  their  most 
universal  message.  Every  heart  should 
go  out  to  them  in  thankfulness  and  joy, 
the  Agnostic  for  the  hope,  and  the  Christian 
for  the  certainty  of  immortality." 

"  Only  ignorance  could  rejoice  in  those. 
They  are  fire-hall  bells,  anything  that  will 
make  a  noise.  Their  message  is  that  a 
child  is  lost,  and  has  been  out  all  night. 
The  danger  of  losing  a  youngster  in  the 
bush  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  every  family 
on  the  hillside.  When  a  child  strays,  there 
is  a  local  levy  en  masse,  and  usually  it  is 
found.  If  it  is  still  missing  the  next 
morning,  the  news  is  telephoned  to  every 
town  in  the  district.  They  ring  their 
alarms,  and  smaller  communities  that  have 
bells,  but  no  telephones,  take  up  the  cry 
and  carry  it  to  others.  Every  man  within 
hearing  throws  down  his  work  or  pleasure 
to  join  in  the  hunt." 

"  I  suppose  they  always  find  the  lost 
lamb,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Always — sometimes  it  is  alive.  Two 
years  ago  almost  to  a  day  we  were  in  the 
bush  for  three  days  after  a  little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  sky  pilot,  a  .very  decent  little 
man  called  Toon.    I  was  with  the  party 


that  found  her,  and  I  carried  her  to  him. 
He  caught  sight  of  me,  and  came  bounding 
down  the  hill.  Gee  !  It  was  tough  giving 
him  a  corpse." 

It  was  after  two  when  they  reached  the 
track.  When  they  parted,  Neville  promised 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  Jervis  police- 
station  by  telephone,  in  case  his  evidence 
should  be  wanted. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Went- 
worth.  "  I  owe  you  my  life.  I  needn't 
ask,  after  your  extraordinary  display  of 
courage  this  morning,  if  you  are  equal  to 
our  bridges." 

"  Of  course  I  am.    So  long." 

Neville  had  been  walking  twelve  minutes 
when  he  came  to  his  first  bridge.  He  had 
not  bargained  for  the  open  ties.  The  single 
track  with  unprotected  sides,  the  furious 
gusts  of  wind  that  came  swooping  down  the 
gulch,  and  seemed  about  to  pick  him  up 
and  hurl  him  into  the  valley  below,  he  was 
more  or  less  prepared  for,  but  he  had 
expected  a  continuous  road  bed.  The  average 
gap  between  the  ties  was  not  more  than 
six  inches,  not  wide  enough  to  fall  through. 
It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  put  a  foot 
through  and  break  one's  ankle  or  leg.  Well, 
one  must  watch  one's  steps,  that  was  all. 
Neville  found  that  this  involved  keeping  his 
eyes  downwards  and  seeing  between  the  ties 
the  torrent,  whose  passage  had  made  the 
gulch  he  was  crossing,  boiling  over  the  rocks 
a  hundred  feet  below.  But  vertigo  was  one 
of  the  things  that  resolution  can  control. 
So  successfully-  did  he  take  himself  in  hand, 
that  the  last  fifty  yards  he  traversed 
jauntily.  On  his  second  bridge  he  mastered 
the  art  of  walking  with  his  eyes  up.  It  took 
a  little  nerve  at  first,  but  a  man  he  met 
was  doing  this,  and  it  must  be  the  better 
way.  It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  on  his 
third  bridge,  the  longest  on  this  line,  the 
train  came.  He  knew  there  were  no  passenger 
trains  on  Sundays,  and  had  ignored  the 
possibility  of  a  freight. 

Neville  was  just  at  the  middle,  when  from 
behind  there  came  a  hoot.  He  looked  round 
apprehensively.  Rising  above  a  crag  that 
blocked  a  further  view  of  the  line  were 
spirals  of  smoke.  While  he  was  looking, 
the  engine  snorted  into  sight.  Walking  he 
could  not  race  it  to  the  end  of  the  bridge. 
He  considered  and  rejected  the  alternative 
of  lying  down  on  the  narrow  strip  outside 
the  metals.  Almost  certainly  ^he  would  be 
shaken  down  into  the  valley  below.  No,  he 
riiust  run  for  it.  If  you  could  Walk  without 
watching  your  feet,  you  could  :run — it  was 
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just  rhythm.  As  he  started  off  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet,  he  thought  of  Banquo's  great 
sentence  :  "In  the  great  hand  of  God  I 
stand."  He  kept  on  repeating  it,  though 
to  adapt  it  to  his  strides,  which  were  getting 
faster  and  faster — the  ties  seeming  to  rise 
up  from  nowhere  to  meet  his  feet — he  had  to 
gabble  the  words  ;  but  this  did  not  destroy 
their  organ  quality.  The  ties  changed  to 
the  pedals  of  an  organ,  and  the  words  fitted 
themselves  to  a  noble  fugue.  The  engine  was 
gaining  rapidly,  but  what  of  that  ?  Engines 
were  little  toys  in  the  hand  of  God.  This 
could  do  nothing  of  itself.  God  could  stop 
it,  but,  instead,  was  giving  him  this 
astounding  turn  of  speed.  There  was  quite 
a  margin  when  he  got  across  the  bridge. 
For  a  hundred  yards  beyond  there  was  a 
concrete  wall  above  and  below  the  track. 
On  the  firm  road-bed  he  made  something 
near  level  time  :  the  engine  was  still  on  the 
bridge  when  he  was  safely  up  the  hillside. 

As  the  freight  thundered  past,  Neville, 
for  a  moment,  was  indignant  at  the  number 
of  passengers  carried.  The  caboose  was 
crowded,  and  two  empty  freight  cars,  their 
sliding  doors  open,  showed  scores  of  men 
and  a  few  women.  And  then  he  remembered 
the  child-hunt. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  he  reached 
the  Kannabeek  power-house  above  the 
famous  falls,  and  knew  that  he  was  within 
four  miles  of  his  goal.  An  old  servant  of 
Nellie's  had.  married  the  caretaker,  thirty 
years  her  senior.  Neville  had  heard  about 
this  strange  couple,  who  wallowed  in  senti- 
ment, and  took  the  most  embarrassing 
interest  in  Mrs.  Stewart's  romance.  He 
wondered  what  they  thought  of  her  return. 
The  waterfall,  he  had  heard  Nelhe  say, 
could  be  seen  to  advantage  only  from  the 
swing-bridge  across  the  river.  Just  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  all  in, 
the  young  man  sought  this  point  of  view, 
although  it  involved  from  this  point  a 
difficult  descent.  Returning,  he  heard 
some  large  animal  forcing  its  way  through 
the  bush.  It  did  not  seem  heavy  enough 
for  a  bear.  Possibly  it  was  a  cougar. 
Neville  had  a  notion  that  cougars  rarely 
attack  a  man  unless  they  can  spring  upon 
him  from  above — say,  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree.  It  proved  to  be  nothing  more  formid- 
able than  a  black  retriever,  which  ran  by 
him,  and  then,  turning  round,  disputed  his 
advance.  The  young  man's  forehead  was 
bsaded  by  a  cold  sweat.  He  sat  down  upon 
a  large  granite  boulder.  If  he  had  not,  he 
must  have  fallen. 


In  childhood  he  had  been  attacked  by 
a  mastiff  and  worried.  The  brute  did  not 
merely -bite  him,  but  held  on,  shook,  and 
dragged  him  to  and  fro.  The  pain  was 
frightful.  He  was  in  bed  for  weeks  from  the 
effects.  From  that  day,  upon  the  subject 
of  dogs  he  had  not  been  sane.  ^  The 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  his  frightful 
experience  was  always  present  to  him.  It 
was  a  horror  to  be  near  a  dog.  Dogs  seemed 
to  feel  his  repugnance  and  to  resent  it. 
His  friends'  dogs,  good  old  fellows  to  every- 
one else,  would  bristle  up  at  his  approach. 
Three  times  he  had  been  bitten,  and  goodness 
knows  how  often  attacked.  He  had  meant 
to  tell  Nellie  of  his  mania,  but  had  pro- 
crastinated. The  Sunday  afternoon  before 
the  day  fixed  for  their  wedding  he  had  been 
walking  with  Mrs.  Stewart  and  her  four- 
year-old  Bennie,  when  a  boar-hound  had 
run  at  them.  Neville — to  do  him  justic3, 
he  had  thought,  and  rightly,  that  he  alone 
was  attacked — climbed  a  fence,  leaving 
them  in  the  brute's  path.  Nellie  had  re- 
turned him  his  ring,  and  returned  to  her 
ranch  the  following  day. 

Poor  Neville  !  Neither  regret  for  his 
breakdown  in  Toronto — he  felt  no  remorse 
or  shame,  convinced  that  in  this  he  was 
not  a  free  agent — nor  his  experiences  since 
leaving  the  steamer  helped  him.  He  showed 
no  fight,  although  the  retriever's  teeth  now 
were  in  his  coat  lappets,  and  it  was  trying 
to  drag  him  down  to  the  river. 

"  Help  !  Help  !  "  he  cried,  but  even  to 
himself  he  was  inaudible.  Wentworth  had 
called  dumbly,  and  had  been  heard  and 
rescued.  Perhaps  the  bells  drowned  him, 
the  bells  that  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass were  drawing  help  for  a  lost  child, 
leaving  none  to  help  him.  All  things  worked 
against  him.  And  then  he  was  saved  by 
the  mere  wording  of  his  cry  of  despair 
suggesting  the  text  ''All  things  work 
together  for  good. "  Why,  all  things  included 
dogs.  This  black  brute  tugging  at  his  coat, 
and  covering  it  with  saliva,  was  working 
his  good,  and  so  were  the  bells.  The  two 
currents  touched,  and  from  the  contact 
there  came  light.  Both  were  messengers 
calling  him  to  join  in  the  child-hunt.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  plunged  downwards 
through  the  bush  towards  the  river,  the 
direction  in  which  the  retriever  had  tried 
to  drag  him,  the  dog  bounding  ahead.  It 
stopped  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
stream,  and  nosed  into  a  clump  of  bushes. 
There  asleep — or  was  he  dead  ? — lay  Ben — 
Nellie's  Ben  !     Neville  took  the   child  in 
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his  arms  and  kissed  the  blue  lips,  waking 
him. 

"  Miimmie,  I'm  so  hungry  !  " 

"^ Hello!    Hello!    Hello!'" 

From  the  platform  of  the  power-house  a 
tall  man  with  white  ringlets  was  hailing  him. 

''  Hello  !  Have  you  got  Stewart's  kid 
there  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Wait  there  forme.  I  can  show  you  the 
way  up." 

But  before  the  old  man  could  start,  he 
was  joined  on  the  platform  by  an  immense 
blonde,  who  shouted  several  sentences  to 
Neville,  who  lost  all  but  the  note  of  interro- 
gation. He  lifted  the  child  to  show  her,  and 
she  began  to  shout  and  dance, 

"  Cut  it  out,  you  young  donkey  !  Get 
ready  something  for  Ben  to  eat." 

She  gave  the  old  fellow  a  push  that  would 
have  precipitated  a  less  stalwart  man  into 
the  river,  and  rushed  indoors. 

"  Come  to  Uncle  Fowler,"  said  the  man, 
when  he  reached  them. 

"  How  do  you  think  he  is  ?  "  asked 
Neville  anxiously.  "  There  does  not  seem 
any  frost-bite." 

''  There's  been  scarcely  enough  cold  for 
frost-bite.  Besides,  no  doubt  Prince  kept 
him  warm  last  night.  He  simply  lives  for 
Ben." 

"  So  that  is  Prince.  I  have  heard  lots  about 
him.  Down,  Prince,  down  !  "  The  dog 
made  an  effort  to  control  his  feelings  and 
retired  ten  paces  philosophically.  But 
emotion  overcame  him  again.  He  leapt  on 
Neville,  licked  his  face,  and  knocked  off 
his  eye-glasses. 

''  It  is  easy  to  see  you  are  a  lover  of  dogs, 
sir." 

"  Prince  !  Prince  !  "  cried  the  child. 
"  Prince  wants  his  dinner,  too." 

"  Aunty's  got  a  meal  for  you  both,"  said 
the  old  man. 

Neville's  heart  sank  at  the  word  "  both," 
but  when  they  reached  the  kitchen,  a  noble 
preparation  was  being  made  for  him  also. 

Ben  ran  to  Mrs.  Fowler  and  burst  into 
shrill  sobbing. 

''  There,  there,  sweetheart  !  George, 
hadn't  you  better  call  off  those  bells  ?  " 

"  We'd    better    leave    those    two    alone  • 
together    for    a    bit,"     said    Mr.    Fowler. 
"  Ben  is  in  good  hands." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Neville  warmly. 

He  stood  on  the  platform  while  the  old 
man  went  into  the  office.  What  a  lot  of  bells 
there  were  !  Two  fresh  voices  had  come  in 
since  Ben  was  found.    Suddenly  the  nearest 


stopped.  The  Jervis  bell  was  the  next  to 
drop  out.  Then  three  ceased  simultaneously. 
About  half  were  silenced  when  the  two  men 
returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Ben  was  busy  with  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk. 

"  Silly  girl  I  "  said  Mr.  Fowler  to  his  wife. 
"  What  have  you  got  to  cry  about  ?  " 

Indeed,  there  seemed  little  cause.  The 
colour  had  returned  to  Ben's  cheeks,  and 
the  warmth  to  his  body. 

The  dog,  which  was  making  an  excellent 
meal,  looked,  up  at  Neville  and  wagged  his 
tail,  apologising  for  not  being  ready  im- 
mediately for  another  emotional  debauch. 

"  That's  all  right,  old  chap,"  said  Neville 
hastily. 

Neville  could  scarcely  eat  his  dinner  in 
his  impatience  to  be  off. 

"  What's  the  hurry  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Nellie— Mrs.  Stewart— ought  to  be  told 
the  good  news." 

'*  She  knew  it  when  the  bells  stopped." 

"We  will  bring  her  good  news  about 
someone  else,"  said  his  hostess  slyly.  "  But 
we  worked  it  out  that  you  couldn't  be 
along  until  Tuesday  in  answer  to  her  letter. 
My  !  What  a  state  she  was  in  to  get  that 
off  !  George  walked  down  to  Jervis  with  it 
to  save  a  day." 

"  But  she  let  a  week  and  more  go  before 
writing." 

"  Not  an  hour.  Your  letter  took  a  fort- 
night coming.  It  was  in  the  mail-bags  Bob 
Placer  rifled  when  he  held  up  the  C.P.K. 
express.  We  shall  get  a  great  welcome  from 
her." 

''  My  hat !  Polly,  you  are  dolling  up  !  " 
said  Mr.  Fowler. 

''  My  hat !  "  was  merely  an  expletive, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  topper  the  old 
fellow  was  forcing  over  his  temples.  Neville 
had  seen  hats  like  this  at  Orangemen's 
processions  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  but  he 
had  never  expected  to  meet  one  in  private 
life,  still  less  to  walk  with  one. 

When  they  reached  the  track,  it  was 
dotted  with  people,  and  others  kept  coming 
up  from  the  bush.  The  valley  must  have  been 
alive  with  helpers. 

Ben  was  the  first  to  see  his  mother. 

''  Don't  let  him  down !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Fowler,  who  had  an  eye  for  situation. 
"  Put  him  into  her  arms  yourself." 

But  Neville  let  the  child  run  on  ahead. 
Anyhow,  he  must  have  suffered  a  temporary 
eclipse.  People  who  could  not  get  near  Mrs. 
Stewart  and  Ben  formed  a  second  co]i- 
gratulatory  group  around  Neville.    News  ol 
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liis  encounter  with  Bob  Placer  had  been 
brought  uji  from  Jervis.  He  was  a  double 
liero.  It  was  aetonishing  how  many  had 
assembled,  ranchers,  miners,  townsmen,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  women  and  grown  girls. 

"  Here's  Parson  Toon  ! "  they  cried, 
when  a  very  unclerical  figure  in  frieze 
knickerbockers  was  seen  climbing  up  from 
the  bush. 

"  We  couldn't  do  without  him,"  said  the 
matrons,  tittering. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  spare  Mrs  Stewart 
to  me  for  a  minute,"  said  the  parson. 

(Watching  his  approach,  we  missed  the 
reunion  of  the  lovers,  which  was  to  have  been 
our  great  effect.) 

"  Oh,  he  is  sure  to  have,"  Nellie  replied 
in  answer  to  the  padre's  whisper.  "  Eastern 
people  are  not  so  dull  as  all  that." 

At  last  the  procession  started.  Everyone 
held  back  to  see  Neville  take  his  first  bridge. 
Nellie  had  almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with 
him. 

"  I  love  you  like  this,  Neville,"  she  said. 

But  the  others  didn't.  They  were  getting 
fed  up  with  this  all-conquering  Easterner. 
It  was  a  pretty  pass  when  they  couldn't 
score  on  their  own  open  bridges.  And  then 
a  sentence  put  him  right  with  them. 

''  T  am  surprised  that  everyone  is  walking 
in  this  direction.  I  should  have  thought  the 
majority  would  have  come  from  Jervis." 

"  You  don't  know  why  we  are  all  keeping 
together  ?  "  said  old  Fowler.  "  Perhaps  you 
can't  guess  why  I  am  wearing  this  hat  ?  " 

Neville  couldn't  think  of  any  adequate 
explanation  for  such  a  hat.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  a  plain  negative. 
Fowler  rushed  off  to  tell  the  joke  to  the 
others.  Everyone  but  the  young  man 
shouted  with  laughter,  even  the  cold  hills. 


"  Do  you  know  whv  they  are  all  laughing, 
Nellie  ?  " 

They  were  walking  together,  swinging 
hands  like  happy  children. 

She  looked  up  through  her  long  eyelashes. 

*'  I  can  guess," 

''  Pretty  slow,  the  folk  in  the  East,"  he 
heard  someone  remark. 

"  They  may  be  slow%"  said  Polly  Fowler, 
"  but  a  good  Easterner  is  better  than  a  bad 
Westerner." 

Her  remark  was  passed  on,  weighed,  and 
approved.  Eevolutionary  as  it  sounded,  it 
was  nevertheless  true.  This  Hart  was  a  fine 
fellow,  slow,  of  course,  and  so  not  in  all 
respects  their  equal,  but  superior  to  a  bad 
Westerner,  and  very  lovable. 

Feeling  that  he  was  being  discussed, 
Neville,  to  escape  embarrassment,  started 
another  subject. 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  the  good  news  to 
the  people  over  there,"  he  said,  pointing 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  where,  seven 
miles  or  so  away,  a  cracked  bell  was  still 
urging  on  the  child-hunt. 

"  It  seems  hard,  when  we  are  all  so  happy, 
that  that  one  bell  should  still  be  breaking  its 
kind  heart  over  Ben." 

"  We  need  one  bell,  I  think,"  said  Parson 
Toon,  who  had  laughed  that  atternoon  as 
he  had  never  expected  to  laugh  again  (God 
bless  him,  he  had  put  the  issue  of  the 
last  child-hunt,  when  he  had  led  the  bare- 
headed procession  with  poor  cold  Norah 
in  his  arms,  resolutely  out  of  his  thoughts 
that  he  might  rejoice  unreservedly  in  the 
better  fortune  of  his  friend).  *'  What  do 
you  say,  Mrs.  Stewart  ?  Don't  we  need  a 
bell  ?  " 

Neville  realised  then  that  the  crowd  were 
on  their  way  to  his  wedding. 
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GLENGOLLACH  Lad  suffered  a  severe 
loss  ill  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
John  McGollach,  and  the  Kirk 
Session  had  a  long  sederunt  regarding;  the 
election  of  his  successor.  The  candidates 
were  many,  for  the  parish  of  Glengollach 
was  in  every  way  desirable,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  a  glorious  old  manse  with  a  very 
beautiful  walled  garden,  mellowed  by  the  Jiand 
of  Time,  a  productive  piece  of  glebe  land,  and 
three  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  not  to  mention 
the  manse  pool,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Eiver 
Quaich,  which  gave  a  goodly  yield  of  "sock- 
dologer  "  salmon  and  trout  each  season. 

It  would  be  hard  to  fill  the  late  minister's 
shoes,  for  he  was  a  good  farmer  of  his  glebe, 
a  shot  not  to  be  despised,  a  fisherman, 
and  a  gardener  of  the  first  water.  He  could 
dance  the  Highland  fling  with  any  of  them, 
kill  a  pig  as  well  as  Sandy  Broon,  the  butcher, 
knew  a  baby's  head  from  its  feet,  and  could 
speak  at  a  mothers'  meeting  as  to  the  manner 
born.  Yes,  he  would  be  a  hard  man  to 
replace.  After  a  very  dry  official  debate, 
the  Kirk  Session — consisting  of  Tommy 
McGlashan,  the  dominie,  Donald  McTavish, 
crofter,  Andy  Weir,  postmaster,  and 
Willum  McDonald,  the  keeper — adjourned  to 
the  school-house  to  continue  the  debate, 
unofficially,  of  course,  and  moistened  by  a 
little  of  the  whisky  for  which  the  Glengollach 
distillery  was  justly  famed.  It  was  a  very 
solemn  occasion,  I  assure  you,  and  each  man 
-  present  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  selection  of  one  who  was  to 
christen,  marry,  bury,  and  generally  enter 
intimately  into  the  life  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Glengollach. 

Tommy  McGlashan,  after  seeing  that  all 
present  had  been  duly  served  with  whisky, 
commenced  to  expound  his  views  on  the 
situation. 
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"  We  are  met"  on  a  verra  solemn  occasion  " 
— chnking  of  glasses  on  the  table—"  an'  it 
behoves  ivvery  man  o'  us  tae  pit  personal 
prejudice  on  one  side  and  choose,  wi'  great 
care  and  circumspection,  the  man  who  is  tae 
guide  us  speerituallv." 

A  murmur  of  approval  was  audible. 

"Nae  doot  it  will  be  maist  deeficult  tae 
get  a  man  o'  pairts  like  oor  late  meenister, 
Maister  McGollach,  but  we  maun  try  to  get 
ane  acceptable  tae  the  parish  as  a  whole. 

"  We  are,  I  think,  unanimous  that  a  short 
leet  of  the  following  gentlemen  should  again 
be  heard. 

"TheEeverend  Andrew  Slugg  of  Pitmirk. 

"  The  Reverend  John  McBlether  of  Tilly- 
dussle. 

"  The  Reverend  Peter  Dird  of  HoUen- 
tattie." 

A  chorus  of  "  Ayes  "  clinched  this  decision. 

"  Noo,  as  ye  a'  ken,  it's  no  altogether  for 
a  man's  sermons  we  must  choose.  Mind  ye, 
the  man  we  choose  noo  is  for  better  or  worse, 
aifter  a  manner  o'  speakin',  and  it  is  richt 
that  these  three  candidates  should  be  tried 
like  gold  i'  the  fire  afore  we  elect  tae  the 
great  poseetion  o'  pairish  meenister  o' 
Glengollach.  Hae  ye  ony  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  had  best  be  done  ?  " 

Donald  McTavish  cleared  his  throat 
nervously  and,  after  a  long  pull  at  his  glass, 
stood  up. 

"  I  vote  that  each  o'  them  in  turn  be  the 
invited  guest  for  a  week-end  by  one  o'  the 
elders  o'  the  Kirk,  an'  his  general  demeanour 
in  the  home  be  carefully  observed  the  while, 
and  then  the  elder  will  report  progress  to  the 
Session  when  the  candidate  leaves." 

Willie  McDonald  objected.  "  I  can  see," 
he  said,  "  that  the  candidates  wud  be  very 
much  on  their  best  behaviour,  an'  we'd  only 
see  the  length  o'  their  company  mainners  an' 
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no  a  fufc  further.  No,  I  vote  that  they  be 
invited  lae  put  up  at '  The  Peat  Airms,'  and 
Mrs.  Tosh  " — the  landlady  of  the  inn — "  will 
be  given  notice  tae  watch  the  candidates' 
behaviour  wi'  the  eye  o'  an  eagle,  and  syne 
report  tae  the  Session." 

W ilium  McDonald  rose  wrathfully.  "  As  a 
member,  o'  the  Kirk  Session,  I  wull  be  nae 
pairty  tae  this  Proosian  method  o'  spyin'  on 
these  men  o'  God,  but  I  commend  my  fellow- 
members  tae  their  knees  tae  ask  for  guidance 
in  the  choosin'.'' 

Donald  McTavish,  although  no  Prussian, 
was  heard  to  murmur  almost  inaudibly : 
"  I'm  nae  sae  sure  o'  that,  for  I  aye 
kent  that  Providence  helps  them  that  help 
themselves." 

Aloud  he  remarked,  as  if  to  change  the 
subject  :  "  0'  the  three  candidates,  I  likit 
the  Reverend  Maister  Slugg  the  best,  for  he 
stood  up  manly  like,  as  if  he  didna  care 
whether  he  got  the  pairish  or  no,  and 
wasna  afraid  to  speak's  mind  fair  out.  He 
prayed  respectively  for  fifteen  minutes, 
twenty  minutes,  and  thirty-five  minutes,  by 
my  auld  watch,  and  wi'  a  passion  that  gart 
ma  heid  fairly  dirl  again.  Mind,  I'm  jeest 
haein'  a  wee  bit  thocht  in  ma  mind  that  his 
theowlogy  is  some  ramshackle,  but  he  can 
fair  wrastle  in  prayer,  and  was  jeest  sweat  in' 
at  the  end  o't." 

"  I  dinna  agreeatbegitberwi'  ye,  Donald," 
said  Andy  Weir.  "He  was  some  windy,  I 
thocht,  in  his  prayer,  an'  dressed  his  words 

up  terrible  like  cammy— canny,  canny ■ 

What  d'ye  ca't,  when  ye  paint  ae  thing  tae 
look  like  anither  ?  " 

"  Oamelflagg,"  whispered  the  dominie. 

"  They  f urrin  words  are  best  left  oot  o' 
the  election  o'  a  meenister  o'  Glengollach," 
said  Donald  wrathfully,  for  he  hated  to  think 
that  any  of  his  fellows-elders  should  best  him 
at  a  long-nibbed  word  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

"  Braid  Scotch  is  gude  eneuch  for  ony- 
body,"  Wully  McDonald  interposed.  "  W^e 
micht  argle  bargle  for  a  month  an'  get  nae 
foriddei*.  I  suggest  we  poot  Mr.  McTavish's 
suggestion  re  boarding  the  candidates  in  turn 
tae  the  vote." 

Donald  had  it,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  three  candidates  should  be  asked  in  turn 
to  spend  a  week-end  with  the.  elders,  and  it 
fell  to  Donald's  lot  to  entertain  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Slugg  from  the  following  Saturday. 

Next  Saturday  morning  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Slugg  was  deposited  on  the  tiny 
platform  of  Glengollach  Station.  In  his 
right  hand  he  clasped  a  huge  umbrella  ;  the 
other  hand  was  wedded  to  a  carpet  bag  of 


generous  proportions.  He  wore  a  soft  black 
clerical  hat,  black  jacket  and  trousers,  the 
latter  very  short,  showing  a  large  expanse  of 
grey  homespun  socks  encased  in  strong 
square-toed  shoes. 

Donald  came  up  the  platform  and  greeted 
the  candidate  :  **  Yer  train's  verra  punctual, 
Maister  Slugg." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mister  McTavish." 

"  Weel,  we'll  awa' ;  the  cairtie's  waitin' 
ootside." 

Having  got  into  the  small  spring  cart, 
with  its  shaggy  Hieland  shelt,  they  rumbled 
up  the  road  to  Donald's  cottage. 

Donald  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  cooking 
and  cleaning  were  done  by  the  sturdy 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  from  the  next 
sheiling.  Janet  was  a  hearty,  stout,  apple- 
cheeked  lass  of  about  three-and-twenty, 

"  Hummle  quarters,  Maister  Slugg,  bit  a 
warm  welcome  to  such  as  they  are." 

"  A  bed,  a  bite,  a  sup,  amid  such  glorious 
scenery  is  enough  for  a  king,  let  alone  a 
minister  o'  the  Gospel,  Mr,  McTavish." 

After  he  had  been  conducted  to  his  little 
bed-chamber — an  attic  under  the  roof,  with 
a  mere  skylight  to  illumine  it — and  had  had 
a  wash,  the  Reverend  Andrew  came  down 
the  ladder — I  hardly  dare  call  it  staircase — 
and  sat  down  in  the  ingle-neuk  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Janet  was  baking  scones,  keeping  at 
the  same  time  one  eye  on  an  enormous  pot 
of  Scotch  broth  which  gurgled  temptingly 
on  the  peat  fire. 

"A  beautiful  place,  Glengollach,  Janet i^" 

"  Aye,  an'  sic  a  bonny  manse  an'  gairden, 
an'  a  fine  croppin'  glebe,  sir." 

"  Indeed,  is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  kitchen  was  some  negleckit 
in,Mr.  McGoUach's  time.  They  do  say  he'd 
hae  liv'd  langer  if  he'd  had  a  better  cook." 

"Ah,  a  pity." 

"  Imphmn  !  Wud  ye  be  pleased  if  ye  were 
eleckit  meenister  ?  " 

"  If  it  were  the  Master's  will,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  be  greatly  pleased." 

"  Imphmn  !  Weel,  it's  the  Kirk  Session 
that'll  hae  m air  tae  dee  wi't,  if  I  ken  them." 

"  Merely  the  instruments,  Janet,  whereby 
the  will  shall  be  done." 

"  Weel,  I  like  yer  face,  an'  A'll  juist  gie  ye 
a  hint.  If  ye  are  eleckit,  pit  yer  fit  doon  at 
the  start,  and  begin  as  ye  mean  tae  go  on,  or 
they'll  rive  the  life  oot  o'  ye  wi'  worry." 

"Thank  you,  Janet  ;  you  mean  kindly, 
I'm  sure." 

"  I  do  that." 

Donald  re-entered  from  the  byre. 

"  Is  the  broth  ready,  Janet  ?  " 
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"  Aje,  ni  tak  ifc  beii  noo." 

The  three  sat  down  and  did  ample  justice 
to  the  broth,  which  was  followed  bj  a  large 
hen,  the   orio-inator   of  the  broth,   while  a 


"  No,  thank  yon  ;  .plain  water,  please." 
"As  ye  wulljSir" — a  shade  contemptuously. 
After    dinner    there    was    a   "  fly "    cup 
of  tea. 


*' '  Noo  rin  for  the  gaff,  or  A'U  lose  the  fush ! ' " 


cranberry    tart,   with  generous  libation   of  Donald  had  watched  every  movement  and 

cream,  topped  the  bill  of  fare.  every  gesture  of  the  candidate,  during  the 

"  Ye'll  hae  a  sma'  noggin  o'  whisky,  sir  ?  "  meal,  as  a  stoat  watches  a  baby  rabbit. 
*'  No,  thank  ye — I'll  drink  water."  "  Hiv  ye  traivelt  ony,  Maister  Slugg  ?  " 

"  Terrible  chilly  qn  the  stomach,  our  spring  "  Well.  I've  visited  Russia,  Italy,  France, 

water.     Ye'd  better  qualify  't  wi'  a  drappie,"  and  the  Holy  Laud." 
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Donald  noted  that  the  Biblical  pastures 
jame  last ;  still,  perhaps  it  was  unintentional. 

"  A  great  traiveller  ye  must  be,  sir.  Bit 
liow  did  ye  find  time  and  money  for't  a'  ?  " 

"  An  uncle  left  me  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  I  spent  it  in  travel  to  improve  my  mind." 

"  What !  Spent  twa  hunder  poonds  in 
traivel !  Sic  a  waste  !  No  that  I  dinna 
believe  in  traivel,  mind  ye,  for  I've  been  in 
Glasgow  ma  sel." 

"  Well,  every  man  must  judge  for  himself, 
you  know." 

"  Aye,  but  whiles  for  others,  too  " — with 
a  thought  that  the  Session  was  responsible 
to  all  the  parish  for  their  judgment. 

"  Well,  noo,  ril  awa  up  tae  the  sheep  o' 
the  hill.  Tak'  forty  winks,  if  ye  like,  or  try 
a  grosset  in  the  gairden  ;  there's  plenty  on 
the  busses." 

"  Thank  ye.  I  see  you've  some  bonny  trout 
rising  below  there  in  the  river." 

"  D'ye  fish  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  very  fond  of  it." 

Mr.  Slugg  rose  seventy  per  cent,  m 
Donald's  estimation. 

"  Weel,  ye'll  find  a  wee  rod  i'  the  shed. 
Try  yer  luck." 

Donald  went  up  the  hill  to  the  sheep,  and 
the  Reverend  Andrew  strolled  down  to  the 
river. 

Meanwhile  Janet  dreamed  dreams.  Men 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  Janet  felt  she 
ought  to  be  "  settled." 

The  Reverend  Andrew  was  a  goodly  man 
to  look  at,  and  might  make  a  good  husband. 
If  she  could  only  be  sure  of  his  election, 
and  then  get  the  situation  as  cook-house- 
keeper, she  was  sure  she  could  so  ensnare 
him  with  her  broth,  scones,  blaeberry  jam, 
and  what-not,  that  he'd  be  a  natural  born 
idiot  to  pass  such  a  treasure  by. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  came  back  in  half 
an  hour  with  three  fine  trout. 

"  Aye,  what  beauties  !  " 

"  Very  pretty,  aren't  they,  Janet  ? '" 

"  Weel,  I  mustna  idle  ;  I'll  need  tae  get 
some  peats  for  the  nicht." 

"I'll  do  that  for  ye,  Janet."  And  be 
was  off  with  the  scow  to  the  peat-shed, 
returning  laden. 

"  It's  verra  kind  o'  ye,  sir." 
"  No,   no,   Janet ;   you'd    help   me   if    I 
wanted  help." 

"I  would  that.  I  can  cook,  an'  darn, 
an' " 

"  Yes,  what  else,  Janet  ?  " 

"  Oh,    I'm    ashamed,    sir,    only     I    was 

thinkin' " 

"  Tell  me." 


"  If  ye  did  get  the  pairish,  I'd  like  fine 
tae  be  cook-housekeeper." 

"  But  what  about  Mr.  McTavish  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  only  come  here  tae  help  when  he's 
company  like." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  Janet,  if  I  do  get  the 
parish,  we'll  see  "^ — kindly. 

"  Oh,  thank  ye,  sir.  An'  noo  I'll  mak'  tea, 
for  Donald  winna  be  back  till  late." 

Donald  arrived  tired  and  cross  ;  three  of 
his  best  ewes  were  lost. 

"  Aye,  they  sheep  are  a  sore  trial." 

"  Have  ye  a  good  dog  ?  " 

"  Jeest  middhn'." 

"  Well,  I  know^  a  man  who  wants  to  find  a 
good  home  for  the  best  sheep-dog  I've  ever 
seen,  and,  if  you  like,  I'll  ask  for  it  for  you." 

"That's  mair  than  kind,  sir." 

"  Oh,  no.  You'll  give  the  dog  a  good 
home." 

"  I  will  that."  Spying  the  trout :  "  Thi'ee 
bonny  trout.     Flee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  fly— Greenwell's  Glory." 

"  A  good  flee." 

This  wouldn't  do  at  all.  Here  was  Donald, 
who  had  to  pick  all  the  faults  he  could  find 
in  the  candidate,  and  so  far  he  hadn't  found 
one,  except  teetotalism.  But  opportunity 
came. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  went  for  a  stroll, 
and  Donald  lit  his  pipe. 

"  Janet,  what  d'ye  think  o'  him  ?  " 

"  A  nice  civil-hke  man." 

"I'd  Hke  him  better  if  he  took  a  wee 
dram." 

"  Yer  a'  the  same — a  man's  nae  man, 
accordin'  tae  ye,  if  he's  nae  a  drouth  for 
whisky." 

"  What's  that  muckle  biler  fou  o'  watter 
for  ?  " 

"  For  the  Reverend's  bawth." 

"  Baivth !  Bawth,  indeed  !  He  comes 
tae  Glengollach  on's  trial  that  dirty  that 
he  needs  a  bawth  !     That  fairly  settles  it !  " 

That  bath  worried  Donald  all  night.  ^  He 
felt  he  must  find  a  fault,  and  yet  be  just. 
Could  it  be  that  the  keen  mountain  air  had 
made  the  skin  of  the  Reverend  Andrew 
"  skairty,"  or  was  he  really  so  dirty  he  needed 
a  bath  in  Glengollach,  or  was  it  pure  "  side," 
aping  his  betters,  who,  Donald  understood, 
had  a  bath  every  day,  and  wondered  how 
their  skins  stood  it. 

Donald  tossed  and  turned,  and  dreamt 
dreams  of  falling  into  gigantic  baths,  miles 
in  extent,  and  emerging  so  clean  that  he  felt 
positively  cold. 

Next  morning  was  tlie  Sabbath.  Donald 
arrayed  himself  in  his  Sunday  best,  yoked 
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the  slielt,  and  drove  down,  not  without  a 
touch  of  pride,  to  the  church  with  the 
Reverend  Andrew  by  his  side  and — by  special 
favour — Janet  seated  in  the  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cart. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  was  ushered  into 
the  pulpit  by  the  beadle,  while  the  con- 
gregation sat  expectant,  with  bated  breath, 
awaiting  the  prowess  of  the  theological 
w  restler.  "  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass, 
as  a  flow^er  of  the  fields  so  he  flourisheth." 
The  sermon  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  it 
w^as  a  straightforward  and  manly  disquisition 
on  the  frailty  of  the  human  race.  The 
hymns  were  chosen  with  care,  and  appropriate 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  So  much  depended 
upon  this  sermon  that  not  a  man  slept  or  a 
dog  barked  during  its  entire  course,  and 
Donald,  who  felt  that  the  preacher  was  his 
man,  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  as  he 
went  through  the  kirkyard  when  it  was  all 
over. 

Little  knots  of  people  lingered  to  discuss 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Donald  remarked  to  one  of  his  fellow- 
elders  :  "  That's  the  best  sermon  w^e've  had 
in  Glengollach  for  twenty  years." 

Presently  the  Reverend  Andrew  appeared, 
and  'Donald  bore  him  in  triumph  to  the 
little  spring  cart,  the  pony  being  tethered 
to  the  kirkyard  gate.  They  drove  home  in 
silence,  and,  after  an  ample  meal,  Donald 
retired  to  an  armchair  in  the  ingle-neuk  to 
have  his  Sunday  doze,  while  the  minister 
retired  to  his  room  to  read  devotional 
works. 

After  tea  Donald  and  his  Reverence  were 
eating  gooseberries  in  the  garden,  when  they 
heard  a  loud  plop  in  the  pool  below. 

"  Did  ye  hear  that  ?  "  said  Donald.  "  A 
muckle  fish,  na  doot.  A  gran'  nicht  for 
fishin'  " — cautiously  eyeing  the  minister. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  smiled  and  re- 
treated to  the  garden  seat,  while  Donald  stole 
quietly  to  an  outhouse.  Taking  down  a 
trout  rod  which  reposed  on  the  rafters,  he 
crept  gingerly  down  by  the  outside  of  the 
garden  wall,  bending  low,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen,  and  in  two  minutes  was  throwing  a 
skilful  fly  in  the  pool  where  he  had  heard 
the  rise. 

For  some  time  nothing  happened,  but  at 
his  tenth  cast  there  was  a  glorious  "boil" 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  Donald  was 
fast  in  a  large  fish.  After  running  it  for 
about  ten  minutes,  he  got  it  w^ell  over  to  his 
own  side.  He  saw  it  was  a  salmon  of  about 
twelve  pounds.  He  gave  a  skirl  like  a 
pibroch,  which  aroused  the  Reverend  Andrew, 


who  dashed  down  to  the  w^aterside  ana  at 
once  saw  what  was  taking  place.  Inwardly 
choking  with  laughter,  he  said  severely  to 
Donald:  "Mr.  McTavish,  it's  the  Lord's 
Day." 

"  I  ken  that  fine ! "  shouted  the  exasperated 
Donald.  "  Ye  can  coup  the  cairt  aifter, 
but  noo  rin  for  the  gaff,  or  A'll  lose  the 
fush  !  " 

The  parson  dashed  to  the  cottage  and 
bore  the  gaff  back  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Dinna  dive  at  it,  ye  silly  gowk — ^gie  him 
a  fair  stroke  !  " 

He  did  exactly  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  fish 
w^as  slung  on  the  bank. 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and, 
before  entering,  they  looked  at  each  other 
simultaneously  and  said  in  lowered  voices  : 
"  What  will  Janet  say  ?  "  Fortunately, 
Janet  had  gone  home  for  the  evening,  and 
was  not  due  to  return  until  the  following 
morning. 

Donald  put  the  fish  in  the  larder,  and  re- 
joined the  Reverend  Andrew,  who  was  filling 
his  pipe. 

"  Noo  I'll  tak'  ma  gruel." 

"Mr.  McTavish,  it's  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  you  had  no  business  to  catch  that 
fish." 

"  Wha  gaffed  it  ?  "  said  Donald  senten- 
tiously. 

"I  was  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two," 
said  the  minister. 

"  Nae  doot,"  said  Donald.  "  But  we're 
baith  sorry  for  the  slip,  and  we'd  best  say 
nae  mair  aboot  it.     Yer  hand  on't." 

After  a  pleasant  chat  about  many  things, 
they  went  their  ways  to  bed. 

Donald  drove  the  Reverend  Andrew  to 
the  station  next  morning,  and  his  last  words 
to  the  minister,  while  he  gripped  him  a  firm 
good-bye,  w^ere  :  "  Ye'll  get  it." 

Tommy  McGrlashan  entertained,  the 
following  week,  the  Reverend  John  McBlether 
of  Tillydussle,  and  Andy  Weir,  the  post- 
master, bore  with  the  Reverend  Peter  Dird 
of  Hollentattie,  the  following  week.  The 
fourth  week  the  Kirk  Session  met  once  more 
at  the  school-house  and  sat  down  for  the 
final  discussion.  Tommy  McGlashan  opened 
the  ball. 

"  I  havna  verra  muckle  to  say  aboot  the 
Reverend  John  McBlether.  Ye  heard  his 
performance  the  Sunday  afore  last.  The 
matter  o'  his  sermon  was  good  ;  he  was  weak 
in  prayer,  and  seemed  tae  me  tae  approach 
the  matter  o'  it  on's  hands  and  knees, 
and  did  na  hand  his  heid  up  in  a  manner 
worthy  o'  a  man,  far  less  a  possible  meenister 
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0*  Gleiigollcicli.  As  regairds  his  demeanour 
in  the  privacy  o'  the  home,  he  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  He  wore  his  stockin's  a' 
nicht,  had  a  hot-water  bottle  till  his  feet,  and 
it  the  month  o'  August.  He  does  na  ken 
the  butt  o'  a  gun  frae  its  muzzle  ;  he  had  a 
nasty  whustle  in  his  chest,  and  was  aye  chow- 
chowin'  lozengers  for  the  same.  Apparently 
he's  a  weak,  shargour  buddy,  and  nae  fit  for 
the  glorious  poseetion  o'  pairish  meenister  o' 
Glengollach." 

A  grim  silence  greeted  McGlashan's 
peroration. 

The  next  to  speak  was  Andy  Weir. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  postmaster,  clearing 
his  throat,  "  the  Reverend  Peter  Dird 
resided  with  me  during  the  last  week-end. 
There  is  nae  doot  he  is  a  worthy  young  man, 
and  had  many  good  features.  Pheesically 
he's  a  poor  thing.  It  fairly  went  to  ma  heart 
to  see  his  knock-knees  shakin'  together,  and 
his  poor  splay  feeties  as  he  paddl't  down  the 
road  by  my  side  tae  the  kirk  ;  and  ye  ken 
yerselves  there  was  little  to  be  seen  above 
the  parapet  o'  the  pulpit  but  his  wee  reed 
neb  crooned  by  a  pair  o'  spectacles  that  big 
they  wud  ha'  made  windows  fer  ony  hoose  in 
the*^Glen. 


"  I  misdoot  if  his  sermon  was  his  ain 
composin',  and  his  prayers  were  thin  anil 
drummily-like,  like  a  pail  o'  skimmed  milk." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment  that 
could  be  felt  when  Donald  rose  from  his 
seat.  "  Gentlemen,  we  have  all  heard  the 
various  attributes,  the  pros  and  cons  for 
and  against  the  two  candidates,  and  I  have 
risen  without  reservation  to  recommend  that 
the  Reverend  Andrew  Slugg  be  elected 
minister  to  the  parish  of  Glengollach,  on  the 
grunds-  that  as  a  preacher  he's  bye  ordinar, 
a  rale  Goliath  in  prayer,  and  a  stern  down- 
putter  o'  whustlin'  an'  ither  irreverence  on 
the  Lord's  Day." 

The  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Slugg. 

The  new  minister  duly  arrived  in  Glen- 
gollach. The  Kirk  Session  niet  him  in  the 
manse,  and  after  being  entertained  to  a 
sumptuous  tea,  prepared  by  the  worthy  hands 
of  Janet,  who  had  realised  the  first  part  of 
her  ambition,  took  their  departure.  Donald 
was  the  last  to  leave,  and,  unobserved  by 
his  fellow  -  elders,  gave  the  minister  a 
ferocious  dis^  in  the  ribs,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear  :  "  Yon  was  a  grauud  fish  !  " 


THE   NIGHT-WATCHMAN. 


OCARLET  against  the  sombre  night 
^      My  brazier  burns,  to  throw 
On  road  upturned  a  cirque  of  light 

For  those  in  dark  that  go. 
The  sights  of  day  are  gathered  up, 

Its  urgent  sounds  retire; 
I  fill  afresh  that  flaming  cup, 

Brimmed  with  its  wine  of  fire. 


For  me  no  daylight  craft,  to  build 

Or  delve-a  vigil  mine 
In  night's  wide  nave,  in  street-aisle  stilled 

That  lamps  like  tapers  line. 
Here,  while  the  muffled  hours  creep  by. 

Beyond  day's  barred  door, 
I  am  enfranchised  of  the  sky. 

Initiate  in  its  lore. 


When  on  bare  heavens  I  discern 

A  bowed  and  shrunken  moon 
A-watch  till  stalwart  sun  return, 

Stands  writ  for  me  the  rune ; 
And  when  emerges  star  on  star, 

I  mark  how  on  the  untrod 
Summits  of  darkness  leaping  are 

The  far  watch-fires  of  God. 

THOMAS  SHARP. 


<iOOD    SPOUTS. 


"Them  two  'ens  1  shut  up  in  the  coop  together  have  laid  three  eggs." 
"  What  awfully  good  sports  !     One  must  have  laid  the  other  two  to  one." 
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STRATEGY    ON  THE   JETTY 
By  Humphrey  Purcell. 

"  They  says  women  is  fickle/'  said  old  Ned 
Burney,  as  he  tapped  his  clay  pipe  on  the  jetty 
seat  and  peered  into  the  empty  bowl,  "  an'  so 
they  is.  But,  for  pervarsity,  give  me  men — 
old  'uns  with  money. 

"  Likely  you've  seen  that  young  feller  from 
Lunnon  that's  engaged  to  the  Colonel's  darter  ? 
'Aven't  you  ?  Well,  there  'e  is  now,  a-takin' 
'er  down  to  the  motor  launch.  Engaged  to 
'er,  'e  is,  announced  in  all  the  papers,  an' 
only  a  fortnight  ago  the  Colonel  says  to 
me,  *Ned,'  'e  says,  'if  that  young  pup  ever 
comes  anigh  the  Manor  again,  I  won't  trust 
myself  what  I'll  do  to  'im.'  Them  was  'is 
very  words. 

"  'E's  not  such  a  bad  young  feller,  mind, 
but  foolish,  and  I  was  sorry,  for  the  old 
Colonel's  sake,  that  Miss  Margaret  'ad  took 
up  with  'im.  But  I'm  sorrier  still  the  Colonel 
gave  in  as  'e  did. 

"  It  was  'ere  on  this  very  jetty  'e  changed 
'is  mind,  as  sudden  as  you  like,  an'  I  can't 
'elp  feeling  as  'ow  I  was  partly  to  blame. 
Any'ow,  I  come  by  this  silver  watch  as  a  result. 
But  I'll  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"  One  evenin'  this  Mr.  'Aver'ill  come  along 
'ere  for  a  stroll  with  Miss  Margaret.  It  was 
getting  dusk,  and  they  was  walking  arm-in-arm, 
an'   I   will   say   that   Miss    Margaret    seemed 


'appy  and  contented  like.  They  was  just  about 
level  with  me,  sitting  'ere  as  I  am  now,  when 
the  Colonel  come  tearing  dow^n  from  the  town 
after  them. 

"  They  stopped  an'  'esitated  for  a  minute. 
Then  Mr.  'Aver'ill  come  up  to  me,  leaving 
Miss  Margaret  waiting,  and  shoves  a  ten-bob 
note  into  my  'and. 

"  '  Ned,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  kindness,'  'e 
says.  '  'Ere's  the  Colonel  comin'  along  to 
make  a  row,  on  account  of  my  walking  out 
with  Miss  Margaret.  Now,  when  'e  comes  up, 
I  want  you,  accidental  like,  to  push  'im  into 
the  'arbour.  Be  sure  it  seems  accidental  like, 
or  'e  may  get  annoyed.  Then,  when  'e's  nice 
and  wet,  I'll  jump  in  and  rescue  'im.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  push  'im  in,'  he  says, 
'  and,  if  it  succeeds,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of 
a  fiver.' 

**  Well,  you  don't  need  tellin'  that  wasn't  no 
way  to  talk  to  a  man  like  me,  what's  been  a 
friend  of  the  Colonel's  for  five-and-thirty  years, 
and  that's  why  I  don't  think  as  well  of  the 
young  feller  as  I'd  like  to. 

"  '  'Ere,'  I  says,  givin'  'im  back  the  money, 
'  what  you  want  is  a  tough  from  the  East  End 
to  do  your  dirty  work  for  you.' 

*'  The  young  feller  was  quite  upset.  'E 
tried  to  talk  me  round,  but  I  wasn't  'aving 
none.  All  the  time  the  Colonel  was  coming 
nearer,  and  at  last  Mr.  'Aver'ill  got  nervous. 
'E  tried  to  push  the  money  into  my  pocket, 
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and  naturally  I  tried  to  stop  'im.  I  didn't 
want  'is  money — leastways,  I  didn't  want  it 
that  much. 

"  Exactly  what  'appened  I'm  not  quite  clear 
about,  but  I  must  'ave  shoved  'im  'arder  than 
I  intended  for,  and,  just  as  the  Colonel  came 
puffing  up  to  us,  over  went  Mr.  'Aver'ill  into 
the  water. 

** '  Eh,  what's  this  ? '  says  the  Colonel. 
'  Can  'e  swim  ?  ' 

*'  *  Like  a  fish,'  says  I,  meaning  to  explain 
the  'ole  thing  to  'im.  But  Miss  Margaret 
vowed  'e  couldn't  swim  a  stroke,  and  the 
Colonel,  starin'  over  the  edge,  saw  that 


"  I  THINK  my  son  will  be  a  statesman,"  said 
a  proud  father.  -     .      - 

''  Oh  ?  "  said  his  neighbour. 

'*  Yes.  He  took  my  photograph  the  other 
day,  and  when  I  asked  him  whether  it  had 
come  out,  he  said:  '  The  answer  is  in  the 
negative.' " 


making  an  un'oly  splash 
old  boy  'ad  off  'is  boots 
and  coat,  and  was  in 
the  water  after  'im. 

"  The  Colonel  is  not 
much  of  a  swimmer, 
an'  about  as  graceful 
as  a  young  elephant, 
but  'e's  very  proud  of 
the  bit  'e  can  do.  The 
way  'e  brought  Mr. 
'Aver'ill  round  to  the 
steps  Would  'ave  made 
a  cat  laugh.  Mr. 
'Aver'ill  was  all  but 
done  in,  and  the  Colonel 
fussed  about  'im  like  'e 
was  an  innercent  child. 
'E  wouldn't  even  let 
Miss  Margaret  touch 
'im  because  'e  was  so 
wet,  and,  'im  on  one 
side  and  me  on  the 
other,  'elped  the  young 
feller  all  the  way  to  the 
Manor. 

"The  engagement 
was  announced  a  week 
afterwards,  and  now 
the  Colonel  and  Mr. 
'Aver'ill  is  the  greatest 
pals  you  ever  seen. 
Everyone  they  meet 
'as  to  be  told  the  story, 
and  Mr.  'Aver'ill  is 
taking  swimming 
lessons  from  the 
Colonel  afore  breakfast. 

*'  I  suppose  it  was 
just  light-  'earted- 
ness  what  made  Mr. 
'Aver'ill  give  me  this 
watch,  for  I  can't  make 
'ead  nor  tail  of  what 
to  me. 


In  ten  seconds  the 


A  MOTHER  was  sitting  in  a  crowded  tram- 
car,  near  the  door,  with  two  young,  well- 
brought  :up  sons. 

A  stout  little  lady  of  middle  age,  but  by  no 
means  elderly,  got  in,  and  immediately  the 
two  polite  children  rose 
and  begged  her  to  take 
their  seats.  Astonished 
and  pleased,  she  did 
not  know  which  one 
to  accept,  but  their 
mother  decided  by 
letting  the  older  one 
stand.  At  this,  the 
other  began  to  pout. 

"You're  always 
lettin'  George  give  'em 
his  seat,"  he  whim- 
pered, in  a  very  audible 
voice.  **  But,  anyway, 
I'm  goin'  to  stand  for 
the  next  fat  old  lady 
that  com^s  in." 


OPTIMISM. 

'*  My   new  maid  is  a  perfect  treasure — energetic, 
clean,  and  capable." 

"How  long  have  you  had  her?" 
"  She's  coming  to-morrow."  " 

e  said  when  'e  give  it        pondering  upon    this 


Father  was  particu- 
larly tired  that  evening, 
so  he  was  not  as 
patient  as  usual  with 
the  questioning  of  his 
eight"  year -old  Isabel. 
After  he  had  answered 
a  number  of  questions 
as  well  as  he  could,  she 
finally  flung  this  one  at 
him  : 

"  Daddy,  what  do 
you  do  at  the  office  all 
day  long  ?  " 

It  was  at  this  point 
that  Daddy's  patience 
became  exhausted. 

"Oh,  no  thing  much," 
said  he,  with  a  sigh. 

A  few  moments  were 

spent  by   Isabel  in 

answer.     Then   she   re- 


*' '  Ned,'  he  says,  '  the  reason  you  shoved  me 
in  was  that  I  wanted  to  pay  you  for  a  box  of 
matches  you  gave  me,  and  you  wouldn't  'ave 
it.     Eemember  that,  Ned.' 

"  I  didn't  give  'im  no  matches.  We  said 
nothin'  about  matches.  And  the  more  I  think 
on  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  I  didn't 
shoye  'im  in,  neither." 


turned  cheerfully  to  the  inquisition  thus : 

"  But  how   do   you   know   when   you  have 
finished?" 


Proud  Poultry-Keeper  :   One  of  my  hens 
has  laid  an  egg  five  inches  long  I 

Bored    Friend  :    Well,   what   else 
imagine  she  could  do  with  it  ? 


do 


you 
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SHAVING. 

He  rabbed  his  eyes,  sat  up  in  bed, 
Peelins:  most  heavy  in  liis  head, 
Then  threw  the  bed-clothes  off  and  plung:ed 
Into  damp  air,  and  bathed  and  sponged. 
Outside,  the  view  was  nearly  blanlc, 
Rain  fell  unceasing,  fog  smelt  rank, 
And  houses  stood  up  dim  and  dreary- 
Houses  that  made  his  spirit  weary. 
He  thought:    "More  trash  to  write  to-day, 
Shut  up  indoors.    Another  play? 
Or  shall  I  start  a  novel  new? 
This  present  one  will  never  do.** 
Thinking,  he  shaved  at  too  great  pace, 
The  razor  slipped  and  cut  his  face. 
He  cursed  and  swore:    "This'ruddy  weather 
is  too  much  for  me  altogether. 
Better  to  go  to  sleep  till  May, 
And  wake  to  find  a  brighter  day." 

All  suddenly  a  thrush* s  note 

The  sluggish  air  right  fully  smote. 

Telling  of  those  rich,  passionate  days 

When  over  all  lies  broiling  haze. 

it  made  the  blood  of  summer  start 

Running  through  his  prosaic  heart, 

Quickened  his  pulse  and  cleared  his  brain. 

Made  him  forget  about  the  rain. 

And  blithely  summoned  him  to  sing 

What  makes  June  morn  so  blessed  a  thing. 

"The  sound  of  whirring  meadow-mowing; 

A  little  brooklet  gently  flowing; 

Cuckoo  in  distant  coppice  calling; 

Lark's  cries  in  heaven— rising— falling ; 

Screeching  of  multitudinous  crickets 

Hidden  in  the  hedge-road  thickets ; 

The  intermittent  drone  of  bees; 

A  warm  wind  coursing  through  the  trees, 

A  rustling  when  it  reaches  wheat, 

Touching  gold  stalks  with  unseen  feet, 

A  dying  breath  as  it  falls  over 

The  hillock  into  fields  of  clover ; 

Down  in  the  road  a  baby's  prattle, 

A  farm-cart*s  loud  but  quick-gone  rattle, 

•Jarge*  mutt'ring  'Fine  marnin*,  be' ant  it?' 

As  if  to-day  he  really  meant  it. 

•'A  smell  abroad  of  new-mown  hay 
Of  poppies  opening  with  the  day ; 
Of  violets  and  garden  roses 
Recalling  green  cathedral  closes. 
And  the  fresh  morning  air's  caress 
Mellowing  into  drowsiness. 

"Such  sounds  and  scents  are  just  the  thing 
To  keep  you  from  remembering 
Winter  in  London,  smoke  and  rain, 
And  work  that  goes  against  the  grain." 

And  so  he  shaved  away  in  bliss, 
And  made  a  simple  song  like  this 

Edward  Liveing, 


Applicants  for  positions  under  the  municipal 
government  of  a  certain  town  are  obliged  to 
undergo  a  physical  examination.  During  such 
an  examination  of  one  candidate  the  physician 
asked  him : 

"  What  did  your  grandfather  die  of  ?  " 
*'  I  can't  say  that  I  remember,"  the  applicant 
hastened  to  reply,  **  but  I  know  it  was  nothing 
serious," 


An  American  paterfamilias  patiently  fol- 
lowed for  several  weeks  a  wife  and  daughter 
who  were  more  keen  than  he  was  about  visiting 
Roman  ruins.  At  last  he  rebelled  and  laid 
down  this  rule — 

"I'll  go  with  you  to  see  any  buildings  that 
still  have  roofs  on  'em,  but  as  to  the  rest,  I 
say,  let  bygones  be  bygones." 


A  PUBLIC  speaker  tells  of  an  occasion  when, 
one  very  rainy  night  in  a  remote  provincial 
town,  he  was  addressing  an  audience  which, 
without  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  might 


THE    AFTERMATH. 

*' Aren't  prices  frightfully  high,  James?" 

"  Appalling.     I  wonder  when  this  peace  will  end  ! " 

have  been  larger.     Naturally,  he  was  willing 
to  curtail  his  speech,  and,  having  reached  what 
he  considered  the  proper  point,  said — 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  too  long." 
Whereupon  there  came  to  him  a  voice  from 
the  audience — 

'*  Go  on,  please  ;  it  is  still  raining." 


A  LITTLE  girl  was  taking  her  usual  walk 
in  the  park,  one  fine  morning,  while  the  grass 
was  still  covered  with  dew. 

*'  Oh,  look,  mummie,"  she  cried,  •'  it  shows 
how  hot  it  is — the  grass  is  all  covered  with 
perspiration  1 " 


IF  only- 
Argumentative  Onk:    I  think  that  occasionally  Nature  lacks  foresight —for  instance,  if  these  peas 


were  square,  they  wouldu't  fall  off  my  knife  so  easily." 


JUST   TO   OBLIGE. 

Little  Giul:    We  Avaut  to  play  at  mothers  and  fathers,  so  please,  sir,  will  you  be  Emmie's  'usband, 
'cos  our  young  Sammy  wants  to  play? 
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MRS.  PERKINS  AT  THE  OPERA.     » 

'*  A  LADY  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins, 
"  is  a  dresser — not  the  sort  you  put  cups  and 
saucers  on,  but  a  party  as  rigs  up  the  actresses 
at  the  opera  in  their  costumes — and  the  other 
night  she  got  me  an  order  to  go  and  see  the 
show.  I  went,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  fair 
eye-opener  to  me.  They  didn't  speak  a  word  the 
whole  blessed  evening.  Everything  was  sung 
and  tra,  la,  la-ed,  and  the  band  never  stopped. 

*'  They  couldn't  even  say  '  How  are  you? '  and 
get  it  over  when  they  met.  They  did  it  like  this : 
'  Good,  tra,  la,  la,  morn-ing.  I — er— trust  you 
are,  la,  la,  in  perfect,  pom,  pom,  health,  pom  I  " 

*' Several  parties  got  stabbed  during  the 
evening,  but  it  was  their  own  faults — they  had 
fair  warning  it  was  coming  off.  Why,  it  took 
one  young  fellow  twenty  minutes  to   explain 


of  Tommy's  shortcommgs.  A  few  moments 
later,  as  he  was  tearfully  preparing  for  a  pre- 
maturely early  bedtime,  he  said  to  his  mother — 
"  I  wish  we  lived  in  heaven,  mother." 
His  mother  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of 
his  sudden  aspiration  toward  better  things. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  sighed,  "  you  know  the  angels 
wouldn't  be  half  as  hard  to  please  as  the 
neighbours  are." 


MIDSUMMER. 

(Tn  petit  tour  de  force. 
Now  is  high  Summer's  shining  plenilune- 
July  and  August  will  come  all  too  soon. 
This  month  of  months  Life  Is  a  jewelled^boon, 
And  Joy  unwinds  her  exquisite  cocoon. 
Care  is  discarded,  as  some  picayune, 
From  Margate  to  the  banks  o'  bonny  Doon. 


i  THE    INNOCiENT    TO    SUFFEU. 

NuKSE    (to  child  who  has  narrowly  escaped  being   run  over  by  car) :    You  naughty  bo> 
If  vou'd  been  knocked  down  and  been  killed,  /  should  have  been  the  one  to  sufter  I 


that  he  was  about  to  plunge  his  tra,  la,  la, 
dagger  into  the  other  party's  i-tiddly-i-ti  heart. 

"The  last  scene  was  very  touching.  The 
heroine  person  was  supposed  to  be  dying  of 
consumption,  but  she  didn't  look  it,  being  that 
stout ;  and  she  sang  two  duets  and  a  trio,  not 
to  mention  several  bits  on  her  own,  before  she 
expired  to  a  big  whack  on  the  big  drum. 

"  When  Perkins  asked  me  next  morning  what 
there  was  for  breakfast,  and  I  warbled  '  Saus- 
tra,  la,  la-ages,'  he  said  I  ought  to  have  some 
advice  about  it.     He  ain't  got  any  music  in 

his   soul."  It.  H.  llobevts. 


The  door  closed  behind  an  irate  neighbour 
who  had  come  to  complain  regarding  certain 


Only  a  graceless  and  disgruntled  loon 
Would  sup  of  Summer  with  a  grudging  spoon 
While  Earth  spins  bravely  to  her  ancient  rune- 
Youth,  Love,  and  Life,  triumphant  and  triune. 
From  influenza  we  are  now  immune; 
Even  the  canny  Scot  ••bangs"  hauf-a-croon 
As  it  were  "saxpence"  ;   now  on  sandalled  shoon 
Children  gulp  ozone  like  a  macaroon. 
Reader,  I  crave  your  tribute;   from  this  verse, 
Which  might  be  better— or,  again,  still  worse— 
♦•June,"  ♦•moon,"  and  •*tune"  not  even  once  occur 
As  rhymes,  dear  Madam,  (or,  it  may  be,  5ir). 
Will  you  allow,  in  kindness  not  amiss, 
Some  soup^on  of  a  tour  de  force  In  this? 
A  trifling  tour  de  force,  you  must  admit. 
Needs  neither  mirth  nor  music,  sense  nor  wit. 

Jlohert  K,  Risk. 
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In  ENO's  FRUIT  SALT 
Nature  has  provided  a 
simple,  pleasant  and 
thoroughly  efficient 
corrective  for  those 
ailments  commonly 
experienced  during  the 
hot  months  of  the  year 

Eno  is  prepared  from  the  elements  of 
fresh,  ripe  fruit,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  sugar,  or  other  sweetening  pro- 
perties. It  is  therefore  extremely 
valuable  for  such  Summer  disorders 
as  nettle-rash,  impure  blood  (produc- 
ing skin  eruptions),  and  acidity  of  the 
blood  (leading  to  gout,  rheumatism  and 
sciatica).  Taken  regularly,  night  or 
morning,  it  will  cleanse  and  cool  the 
system,  purify  the  blood,  correct 
irregularities,  and  promote  that  happy 
state  of  health  which  is  essential  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  Summer,  "the 
play-time  of  the  year." 


The  Eno  Symbol 
of       Haptjjness. 


The  words  "Fruit  Salt"  are 
our  registered  Trade  Mark, 
and  have  been  known  for 
half-a-century  to  mean  the 
preparation  of  J.  G.  KNO, 
LTD.,  and  no  other.  It  is 
often  referred  to  shortly  as 
ENO. 

KNOWN  AND  SOLD 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
FOR     HALF-A-CENTURY. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  Eno.  Ltd., 
"Fruit  Salt"   Works.  London.  S.E. 


FRUIT  SALT 

Price  31-  fier  bottle  (P.A.T.AJ 


Mention  Windsou  Magazink  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Some  amusing  tilts  between  English  and 
Scottish  conceit  are  related  by  Dean  Ramsay. 
A  Lowland  cattle-dealer  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Nelson  should  have  issued  his  signal  afc 
Trafalgar  in  the  terms,  "  England  expects," 
etc.  He  was  met  with  the  answer  (which 
seemed  highly  satisfactory  to  the  rest) :  **  Ay, 
Nelson  only  said  *  expects  '  of  the  English  ;  he 
said  naething  of  Scotland,  for  he  hent  tJie  Scotch 
would  do  theirs."., 

A  SPLENETIC  Englishman  said  to  a  Scotchman, 
something  of  a  wag,  that  no  man  of  taste 
would  think  of  remaining  any  time  in  such  a 


are  stationed  at  every  egress,  to  see  that  none 
leave  the  country  but  men  of  abilities." 
"  Then,"  answered  the  Duchess,  **  I  suspect 
your  lordship  was  smuggled." 


A  REFLECTION. 
When  Winter  creeps  o*er  field  and  glade» 
And  brown  leaves  fall  and  flowers  fade; 
Folk,  fur,  and  feather  flee  from  cold 
To  cot,  or  nest,  or  4en,  or  fold. 
Forsaken  Pan,  in  s:looniy  mood, 
Wanders  by  stream,  through  dell  and  wood; 


TO    BE     QUITK     CANDID. 


"And  so  you  want  to  become  my  son-iu-law — eh,  what?" 

*'  Oh,  I'm  not  so  keen  about  that,  but  I  do  want  to  be  your  daughter's  husband." 


country  as  Scotland.  To  which  the  canny 
Scot  replied:  "Tastes  differ.  I  could  tak'  ye 
to  a  place,  no  far  frae  Stirling,  whaur  thretty 
thousand  of  your  countrymen  ha*  been  for 
five  hundred  years,  an'  they've  nae  thocht  o' 
leavin'  yet." 


A  Scotch  nobleman  of  no  bright  parts  was 
asked  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  how  it 
happened  that  the  Scots  in  general  made  a 
much  better  figure  from  home  than  in  Scotland. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  *'  nothing  is  so  easily  accounted 
for.     For  the   honour   of   the  nation,  persons 


His  pipes,  grown  hoarse,  are  heeded  not  «  ,  . 
He  thinks  the  world  has  "gone  to— pot, " 
But  lo,  when  Spring  hath  cast  her  hues, 
Enamelling  woods  greens,  gold,  and  blues; 
When  blossoming  boughs  entice  the  bee, 
And  bird -throats  tune  for  minstrelsy, 
Then  Pan,  rejoicing,  laughing,  plays 
On  fresh'Cut  pipes  disturbing  lays; 
Then  fur  and  feather  woo  and  coo, 
And  likewise  bonny  mortals,  too; 
Man  sighs  for  maid,  maid  smiles  on  mail. 
Sure,  all  the  world  has  gone  to—Pan, 

Jess  Dorynne, 
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CAN  YOU  TELL 
A    GENUINE    PEARL 
WHEN  YOU  SEE  ONE? 

TRYING  TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  A  GIRO 
PEARL  AND  ONE  FROM  THE  ORIENT  IS 
LIKE  TRYING  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEF  COOING  DOVES  FROM  THE  SAME  NEST. 

IT    CANNOT    BE     DONE. 


No.  I.  Necklet  of  famous  Giro  Pearls 

(i6  in.  longi,  fitted  with  sa  ety  clasp. 

Price  £1:1:0.     . 


HIGH    PRICES    ARE     THE     RULI^^C    FASHION     TO-DAY,     BUT 
ARE    STILL    SOLD    AT    THEIR    ORIGINAL    PRICE     OF    ONE    GUINEA. 

OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER, 

upon  receipt  of  £1 :1 :0  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet  of  Giro  Pearls  sixteen  inches 
long  (Gold  Clasp,  2/6  extra,  an. I  other  lengths  at  proportionate  rates),  or  a  Ring,  Brooch.  Farrun^s 
or  any  other  Jewel  with  Giro  Pearls. 

Put  them  beside  any  real  pearls  or  any  other  artificial  pearls,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  ro  the  real 
or  superior  to  the  other  artiticial  pearls,  no  matter  what  their  price  may  be,  we  will  refund  your 
m  ney  if  you  return  them  to  us  witiiin  seven  days. 

Our  interesting  booklet  No.  lo  will  give  you  details  of  our  productions. 
CIRC   PEARLS,   LTD.   (Dept.  10),  39,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.  1  (Piccadilly  end). 

We   have   no   Shop.       Our  Showrooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  over  Lloyd's,  Bank. 


You  need  not  "  practise  " 
to  become  a  Good  Pianist 

My  System  has  abolislied  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 
musicians    highly    recommend    and 
use  this  System.      No  apparatus 
or     specially     written    score. 

The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 
of  the  piano. 


"§2  QOth  /^^C^^0^  Send  for  my 

Success.^       J'^'^^W^         .,  •  "m"""p'"'  ',"".'■ 
Pupils  "^    x^Jfyi/^^  "Litjht  on  Pianoforte 

'   <^'^\j^^^  Playing." 

This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
fee    I    charge.      The    lessons  are 
^  y"  ^  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 

^r  of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 

Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  and  post  free, 
V.  Macdonald  Smilh,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq..  London,  W.C.  1- 

pom  Brain  to  ^i|t)oarct 

Macdonald   Smith's  System   cf 
Pianoforte    Playing. 


m  No  Heating  Required.      Absolutely  Indelible,  i 

I  MiLANYL  I 

I  Marking  Ink.         | 

^  Melalllc  Pen  with  every  Bottle.  ^ 

p       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size.       ^ 


COOPER.  DENNiSON  &  WALKDEN.  LTD. 

7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.G. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 

If  you  must  wear  an  Elastic  Stock- 
ing, do  not  buy  Stock  Sizes,  but 
be  careful  to  get  a  good  fit ;  *'  a 
badly  fitting  one,  or  one  made  of 
unsuitable  material,  is  not  only 
no  good,  it  is  positively  harmful." 
There  is  nothmg  which  will  com- 
pare with,  or  be  so  beneficial  as, 
a  good-fitting  light  Elastic  Stock- 
ing. ;•  VARIX,"  all  about  Elastic 
Stockings,  how  to  wear,  clean, 
and  repair  them,  post  free. 

Special  Department  for   Ladies, 

W.  H.  BAILEY  a  SON, 
38,  Oxford  Street,  W.l 
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A  STRIKING  CURE. 
By  Jennies  Qarland. 

Kenworthy  is  generally  an  even-tempered, 
good-natured  fellow,  and  I  had  missed  his 
cheery  presence  from  the  smoke-room  for  a 
month  or  more. 

**  Yes,  I've  had  the  'flu — and  kindred 
sorrows,"  he  replied  to  my  solicitations.  "  I 
was  in  bed  up  to  yesterday,  with  an  extremely 
ambitious  temperature  and  a  frenzied  mind." 

'*  But  aren't  you  running  a  risk  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'Not  a  bit,  old  fellow.  I  am  cured — 
curiously  cured,  if  you  like.  You  see,  with 
the  'flu,  if  one  can  only  shake  oif  the 
depression  and  buck  up,  the  attendant  microbe 
chucks  up  the  job  in  despair.  A  rumour 
reached  me  in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning 


"  '  You  may  go  to  blazes — terms  and  all — 
my  good  girl,'  was  the  most  suitable  response 
I  could  think  of,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  official  repartee  prescribed  for  such  an 
occasion. 

"  '  Oh,  indeed,'  she  sniffed.  '  So  that's  yer 
ultermatum  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is.  And  you'd  better  clear  out  of  my 
sight  before  I  turn  nasty.  I  can  soon  fill  your 
place,'  I  boasted. 

"  She  promptly  cleared  ;  and  that  same  after- 
noon I  interviewed  some  fifty  ornate  females 
that  declared  they  were  experienced  and 
willing  to  serve — when  the  house  was  clear  of 
infection — but  not  one  of  them  showed  the 
least  anxiety  to  start  at  once. 

"For  ten  long  days  I  scrubbed  and  rubbed. 


~'^^^-   ^J^~^- 


TO    MARK    MATTKUS     WOltSK. 


Child  fbreathlcssly)  :    Ma,  farver's  been  an'  got  run  over  \ 
JNloTHKii:   And  wiv  'is  best  'at  on,  too? 


that  so  gladdened  my  aching  heart  that  my 
physical  troubles  ceased  to  exist." 

**  Tell  me  the  rumour  that  performs  such 
miracles,"  I  begged,  "  in  case  I,  too " 

*' Bighto,"  he  replied.  "Emily  Jane,  the 
damsel  who  controls  our  domestic  affairs,  being 
of  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  had  secretly  studied 
'  The  Science  of  Striking '  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kitchenmaids'  Union.  Therefore,  when 
my  wife  and  daughter  began  to  sniff  and  gargle, 
our  female  Bolshevik  thought  it  time  to 
organise  herself.  When  they  took  to  their 
beds,  she  considered  the  moment  ripe  for 
business. 

"  '  Another  pound  a  month  an'  three  nights  a 
week  out  is  my  terms  afore  I  carries  a  blessed 
cup  upstairs,'  she  declared,  with  arms  akimbo. 


cooked  and  cleaned,  poked  about  and  did  all 
odd  jobs  and  even  jobs,  and  acted  as  night 
nurse  and  day  nurse  in  my  spare  moments. 

"  Then  Emily  Jane — the  baggage  ! — had  the 
nerve  to  look  round.  She  first  of  all  declared 
the  apron  I  was  wearing  belonged  to  her.  I 
gave  it  up  in  silence.  Then  she  saucily 
inquired  how  I  was  getting  on,  and  offered  to 
enrol  me  in  her  union.  Finally  she  taunted 
me  with  renewed  offers  of  service  on  the 
previous  terms,  plus  fifty  per  cent,  to  cover 
strike  expenses. 

"  Thirty  bob  a  week  rise,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
formula  as  before,  was  the  bait  this  wily  minx 
held  before  my  eyes. 

"  I  hate  to  confess  it — even  to  you — but  I 
capitulated  to  that  girl.    I  caved  in  completely, 
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THE  "HOME-MADE"  CRAZE 


WORK  finished  ?  That's  splendid  Well,  I'm 
afraid  you  ladies  will  have  to  be  idle  for 
a  little  until  a  fresh  lot  of  files  are 
ready.    This  comes  of  *  hustling ' ! " 

And  the  door  closed  behind  the  back  of  the  head 
of  Department  X.  of  th6  Ministry  of  Y.  The  four 
occupants  of  the  room  settled  themselves  a  trifle 
more  easily  in  their  chairs.  One,  a  slim,  red-haired 
girl,  whipped  a  piece  of  lemon-coloured  knitting 
from  a  drawer  and  bent  diligently  to  her  needles.   . 

"That  going  to  be  a  jumper.  Miss  Mayfield?" 
inquired  a  dark  girl  whose  hair  tumbled  untidily 
about  her  ears.  Then,  as  the  other  nodded,  "  you 
are  clever:  there's  a  regular  craze  for  home-made 
things,  but  I'm  such  an  awful  slacker  ...  oh, 
bother  my  hair,"  she  broke  off,  vainly  trying  to 
thrust  back  an  unruly  lock,  "  I  washed  it  last 
night,  and  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  it  to-day." 

*'  What  do  you  wash  it  with  ?  "  inquired  Miss  May- 
field,  "  not  stallax,  I'm  sure  .  .  .  ah,  I  thought  not." 

'•  I  do,"  said  a  pretty,  fair  girl  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.    "  It's  simply  splendid  stuff." 

''  There,"  said  Miss  Mayfield,  "  I  told  you  so.  You 
try  it  next  time.  If  you  haven't  any  at  home,  a 
chemist  will  always  supply  it.  It  works  up  into  the 
most  lovely  foamy  lather  and  cleans  your  hair  in 
no  time.  Afterwards  it  dries  quickly  and  crisply, 
so  that  it  can  be  done  up  at  once  ,  .  .  none  of  that 
untidy,  *endy'  look,  the  day  after  a  shampoo." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  dark-haired  one,  "that's 
something  worth  trying.  As  we're  on  the  subject, 
do  any  of  you  know  a  cure  for  falling  hair?  I'm 
convinced  I'm  getting  prematurely  bald  .  .  .  also 
I've  got  quite  a  little  patch  of  grey  hair — overwork, 
of  course,"  she  grinned. 

The  head  of  the  room,  a  slightly  older  woman, 
whose  face  was  redeemed  from  plainness  by  the 
masses  of  soft  brown  hair  surrounding  it,  sailed  into 
the  discussion.  "I  don't  think  you'll  beat  my 
recipe,  Miss  Carey,"  she  said  ..."  and,  like  Miss 
Mayfield's  jumper,  it's  home-made.  Get  one  ounce 
of  boranium  from  your  drug  stores  and  dissolve  it 
in  bay  rum.  If  you  rub  this  into  the  roots  of  your 
hair  at  night,  you  will  find,  in  a  few  days,  that  not 
only  will  your  hair  stop  falling  out,  but  it  will  grow 
much  more  thick  and  glossy.  If  you  aren't  joking 
about  that  grey  hair,  I  can  give  you  a  tip  which 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me  personally." 

"  I'd  be  fearfully  grateful,  Mrs.  Drewe,"  answered 
Miss  Carey. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  not  unlike  the 
first  recipe,  only  this  time  the  bay  rum  should  have 
pure  tammalite  dissolved  in  it.  You  should  apply 
the  mixture  with  a  clean  small  brush,  and  it  will 
gradually  restore  the  faded  part  to  its  normal 
colour.  Of  course,  this  isn't  a  dye.  I  know 
nothing  about  hair-dyes,  for  I  disapprove  of  them 
entirely.     But  it's  a  wonderful  tonic." 

"  Thanks  so  much,"  Miss  Carey  said,  "I  ought 
to  be  a  dream  of  beauty  as  regards  my  hair  .  .  . 
Seriously,  though,  I'm  going  to  try  your  ideas  .  .  . 
stallax,  boranium,  tammalite  ...  is  that  right? 
Thanks.  Miss  Mayfield,  what  a  delicious  jumper 
that  is  .  .  .  but  my  complexion  would  never  stand 
the  colour.  You  red-headed  girls  are  lucky,  you 
always  have  such  topping  skins." 

"I  had  anything  but  a  topping  skin  a  year  ago." 
replied  the  latter  ..."  I  used  to  freckle  and  burn 


and  get  dreadfully  blotched-looking.  Then  a  friend 
told  me  that  mercolized  wax  was  by  far  the  most 
scientific  and  effective  thing  she  knew.  If  it  is 
rubbed  on  at  night  and  washed  off  with  warm 
water  in  the  morning,  it  gradually  absorbs  the  outer 
skin  which  has  become  stained  and  roughened,  and 
reveals  the  fresh  new  skin  underneath.  It  sounded 
rather  wonderful,  and  so  I  tried  it  .  .  .  and  I've 
used  no  other  face-cream  since." 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?  "  murmured  the  facetious 
Miss  Carey  ..."  I  wouldn't  be  half  so  bad-looking 
if  I  had  your  skin,  Miss  Mayfield.  Is  this  wax 
very  difficult  to  get  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  other,  "  any  decent  chemist 
has  some  in  stock.  Of  course,  I  use  cleminite,  too 
— it's  such  a  wonderful  protection  to  the  skin,  and 
it's  so  nice  to  feel  proof  against  a  shiny  nose." 

"  Don't  you  use  powder,  then  ? "  inquired  the 
fair  girl. 

"  No,  I've  outgrown  that.  I've  found  something 
that  has  all  the  good  points  of  powder,  the  smooth 
velvety  look,  but  hasn't  the  disadvantages  of  being 
untidy  to  use  and  giving  one  the  appearance  of 
being  *  made  up.*  I  bathe  my  face  with  a  lotion 
of  cleminite  and  water,  and  then  I  don't  need  to 
bother  about  powdering  at  all." 

"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Miss  Carey,  "  that's  some- 
thing worth  knowing.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  Fancy  beine  able  to  enjoy  a  dance  thoroughly 
without  worrying  if  you  are  looking  red  or  shiny. 
Lovely ! " 

Mrs.  Drewe  looked  up  ...  "  You  all  seem  great 
beauty  specialists !  I  wonder  if  one  of  you  experts 
could  suggest  a  reallv  trustworthy  remedy  for 
superfluous  hair?  I  should  like  to  know  for  a 
friend  of  mine." 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  Miss  Carey  ..."  from 
personal  experience.  I  once  had  quite  a  moustache. 
But  I  got  rid  of  it  by  simply  applying  a  paste  that 
I  made  myself  with  pheminol,  and  never  went  near 
an  electric  needle,  which,  I  believe,  is  very  painful. 
It  was  so  successful;  it  was  all  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  my  skin  never  hurt  at  all." 

"  That's  very  interesting,  Miss  Carey.  Would  it 
be  too  much  trouble  just  to  write  the  name  of  the 
stuff  on  this  piece  of  paper?  .  .  .  And  just  one  other 
thing :  do  you  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  curing 
blackheads?  This  friend  of  mine  suiters  from 
thpm,  too." 

Miss  Carey  knitted  her  brows,  but  the  fair  girl 
said  quickly:  "I  think  most  people  use  something 
called  stymol,  which  you  can  buy  in  tablet  form. 
It  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or,  rather,  reduces 
them  to  their  proper  size,  and  that  loosens  any 
blackheads  and  prevents  others  from  forming." 

"  How  do  you  use  it  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Drewe. 

"For  blackheads  I  believe  you  dissolve  a  tablet  in 
warm  water,  bathe  them,  and  gently  remove  them 
with  a  towel.  But,  though  I  don't  personally  suffer 
from  blackheads,  I  often  have  a  stymol  iace  bath. 
It's  so  deliciously  sparkling  and  refreshing." 

"Thank  you  so  much;  I  am  sure  my  friend  will 
be  very  grateful,"  smiled  Mrs.  Drewe. 

A  step  sounded  in  the  corridor  .  .  . 

"  I'm  afraid  this  very  enlightening  discussion  must 
be  postponed,"  she  continued,  "I  think  that's  the 
messenger  with  our  files  .  .  .  Yes,  here  they  come 
...  we  must  carry  on  with  the  work  now." 
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and,  as  a  punishment,  the  'flu  fell  upon  me 
with  all  its  furies,  and  from  that  hour  Hades 
was  my  home. 

"  Then  Emily  Jane  began  a  reign  of  terror. 
Her  days  were  spent  in  idleness  and  her 
evenings  in  revelry.  Her  ill-gotten  gains  were 
fluttered  away  in  flippancy  and  finery.  Stories 
of  her  giddiness  reached  me  as  I  tossed  in  my 
delirium.  Yesterday  my  misery  was  at  its 
zenith,  and  this  morning — well,  see  for  yourself 
how  complete  has  been  my  cure." 

*'  But  what  has  brought  it  about  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Emily  Jane,  the  despot  before  whom  I  had 
quailed,  the  tyrant  who  had  condemned  me  to 
a  period  of  the  vilest  slavery  before  I  bowed 
the  knee,  was  wont  to  frequent  the  Palace  of 


GARDEN    THIEVES. 
Thrushes  stealing  currants  in  the  garden, 
Blackbirds  piclcing  cherries  on  the  trees. 
Robbing:  me,  and  never  aslcing  pardon: 
What  am  I  to  do  with  all  of  these  ? 

When  I  rescue  them  from  strawberry  netting, 
Viciously  they  peck  the  hand  that  frees, 
Fly  away,  their  gratitude  forgetting 
Now  thej'  are  no  longer  ill  at  ease. 

Yet  the  songs  they  sing  me  are  so  splendid, 
I  can  harbour  nothing  but  good -will, 
And  in  winter,  when  the  fruits  are  ended. 
Sprinkle  crumbs  upon  my  window-sill, 

JBarbara  Druminond. 


KKPARTEK. 

Taxi-Driver  (to  cabby  who  has  fouled  him) :  W'y  don't  yer  briug  yer  mother  aht  to  'elp  yer 
'old  the  'oss  on  'er  feet  V 

Cabby:  Bring  nie  mother  aht,  indeed,  while  there's  sich  fices  as  yours  knockin'  abaht  the 
streets?  Not  me!  I  don't  want  ter  'ave  the  old  gal  frightened  ter  death— she's  bin  a  good 
mother  ter  me  ! 


Pithy  Pictures  in  company  with  her  beau.  An 
evening  or  two  ago,  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  swabbing  dishes,  she  sat  engrossed  in. a 
domestic  drama  that  thrilled  her  shallow  soul, 
and  clasping,  not  John  Henry's,  as  she  fondly 
imagined,  but  the  ruthless  hand  of  Fate,  As 
she  watched,  with  gaping  mouth  and  staring 
eyes,  the  figures  flutter  on  the  screen,  the  good 
old  microbe  bit  her,  j 

"  This  morning,  as  her  groans  and  sneezes 
descended  from  the  attic,  I  knew  she  had  got 
IT.  And  I  sprang  from  my  couch  with  a 
lightened  mind,  for  my  money  had  not  been 
spent  in  vain." 

Facing  Third  Cover,\ 


Little  Janet's  mother  was  an  enthusiast  for 
hygiene,  and  Janet,  from  her  very  birth,  had 
heard  much  of  sanitation. 

One  afternoon  Janet  discovered  something 
that  alarmed  her. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  as  she  pointed  to  the 
mother  tabby,  **  don't  you  think  that  it  is  very 
unsanitary  for  the  cat  to  pick  up  her  kittens  in 
her  mouth?  " 


One  day,  when  his  usual  sloppy  meal  came 
in,  an  invalid  exclaimed  :  "  Tell  the  doctor  I'll 
see  him  hanged  before  I  starve  myself  to  death 
for  the  sake  of  living  a  few  years  longer  I  " 
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WARD  LOCK  &  CO  LIMITED    LONDON  &  MELBOURNE 


No.  I.  Necklet  of  famous  Ciro  Pearls 

(i6  in.  long),  fitted  with  sa  ety  clasp. 

Price  £1:1:0. 


IF  YOU   COVET 

THE  EXQUISITE 

BEAUTY 

OF  THE   ORIENTAL  PEARL,  BUT  FIND  THE 
COST  TOO  HIGH,  PURCHASE  A  NECKLET  OF 


ONLY    BY   A    CLOSE    MICROSCOPIC   TEST   CAN 

EVEN  AN  EXPERT  DISTINGUISH  THE  DlFl  ER- 

ENCE  BETWEEN  THEM. 

HIGH  PRICES  ARE  THE  RULING  FASHION 
TO-DAY,  BUT  CIRO  PEARLS  ARE  STILL 
SOLD  AT  THEIR  ORIGINAL  PRICE  OF  £1:1:0. 

OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER. 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Guinea  we  will  ^end  you  on  anirobation  a  Neck'et  of  Giro  Pear's, 
sixteen  inches  long  (Gold  Clasii,  2/6  extra,  and  other  lentjtlis  at  proportionate  rates), 
or  a  Riiigf.  Brooch,  Harrinys,  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Ciro  Pearls. 
Put  them  b«  side  any  real  pearls  or  any  other  artif^c  al  pearls,  and  if  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  real  or  superior  to  the  other  artincial  pearls,  no  matter  what  their 
price  may  be,  we  will  refund  your  in  ney  if  you  return  them  to  us  within  seven  daj  s. 

Cur  interesting  booklet  No.  10  will  give  you  details  of  our  productions. 
CIRO  PEARLS,Ltd.(Dept.10).39,OLD  BOND  ST.,W.l  (Piccadilly end). 

We  have  no  Shop.     Our  Showrooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank. 
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THE   LONG   SERMON. 
From  a  Photograph  by  E.   L'Oste  Noruis-Elye. 


*  Berry  was  confronting  one  of  the  largest  ladies  I  have  ever  seen." 


TOO    MANY    COOKS 

By   DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne "  and  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness'' 
Illustrated    by    Norah    Schlegel 


BERRY  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  frozen 
edge.  I'm  getting  used  to  the  distemper 
which  is  brought  me  in  lieu  of  soup,  and, 
although  I  prefer  salmon  cooked  to  raw,  you 
may  have  noticed  that  I  consumed  my  por- 
tion without  a  word.  But  this  .  .  .  ." 
Contemptuously  he  indicated  the  severed 
tournedos  upon  his  plate.    "  You  know,  they 


must  have  been  using  the  lime-kiln.  Nobody 
could  get  such  a  withered  effect  with  an 
electric  cooker.  Oh,  and  look  at  our  olive. 
Quick,  before  it  shuts  up." 

Jill  began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Daphne  desper- 
ately. "  I  know  it's  awful,  but  what  can 
we  do  ?  " 

"  There  must  be  some  cooks  somewhere," 
said  I.    ''  The  breed  isn't  extinct.   And  they 
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can't  all  be  irrevocably  suited.  I  always 
thought  the  Cooks'  Brigade  was  one  of  the 
most  mobile  arms  of  domestic  service." 

"  I've  done  everything,"  said  my  sister, 
*'  except  advertise.  Katharine  Festival  put 
me  off  that.  She  says  she  spent  seven  pounds 
on  advertisements  and  never  got  a  single 
answer.  But  I've  done  everything  else.  I've 
asked  everybody  I  know,  my  name's  on 
the  books  of  every  registry  office  I've  ever 
heard  of,  and  I've  written  and  sent  stamped 
addressed  envelopes  to  every  cook  whose 
name  I've  been  given.  Three  out  of  about 
sixty  have  replied,  saying  they  were  already 
suited.  One  came  here,  practically  said 
she'd  come,  and  then  wrote  to  say  she  was 
frightened  of  the  electric  cooker.  And 
another  wanted  a  hundred  a  year  and  a 
private  bathroom.     It's  simply  hopeless." 

"  If,"  said  Berry,  **  we  survive  this  meal, 
I'll  write  to  Jonah  and  tell  him  to  bring 
one  back  with  him.  If  he  can't  raise  one 
in  Paris,  he  ought  to  be  shot.  And  now 
let's  have  a  sweep  on  the  savoury.  I'll 
bet  it  tastes  of  paraffin  and  looks  like  a 
pre- War  divvot." 

"  Let's  try  advertising,"  said  Jill. 
"  Katharine  mayn't  have  had  a  good  one." 

*'  I  agree,"  said  I.  "  I'll  get  one  out 
to-night.    A  real  snorter." 

In  silence  the  traces  of  the  course  which 
had  provoked  the  outburst  were  removed, 
clean  plates  were  set  before  us,  and  the 
footman  advanced  with  a  dish  of  nauseous- 
looking  fritters. 

Daphne  instinctively  recoiled. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Berry.  "  Another  gas 
attack  ?  " 

With  an  effort  my  sister  recovered  her- 
self and  took  one  with  a  shaking  hand. 
Loyally  Jill  followed  her  example,  and, 
with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  induced 
a  glutinous  slab  to  quit  the  silver,  to  which 
it  clung  desperately. 

I  declined  the  delicacy. 

With  compressed  lips  the  servant  offered 
it  to  my  brother-in-law. 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

"  Mother  wouldn't  like  me  to,"  he  said. 
*'  But  I  can  see  it's  very  tasty."  He  turned 
to  his  wife.  "  What  a  wonderful  thing  per- 
fume is  !  You  know,  the  smell  of  burnt  fat 
always  makes  me  think  of  the  Edgware 
Road  at  dusk." 

"  Hush,"  said  I,  consulting  the  menu. 
^'  Be  mortuis.  Those  were  banana  fritters. 
That  slimy  crust  enshrined  the  remains  of 
a  once  succulent  fruit." 

''  What  ?  "  said  Berry,    ''  Like  beans  in 


amber  ?  How  very  touching  !  I  suppose 
undertakers  are  easier  than  cooks.  Never 
mind.  It's  much  cheaper.  I  shan't  want  to 
be  reminded  of  food  for  several  days  now." 
He  looked  across  the  table  to  Daphne. 
''After  what  I've  just  seen,  I  feel  I  can 
give  the  savoury  a  miss.  Do  you  agree, 
darling  ?  Or  has  the  fritter  acted  as  an 
aperitif  ?  " 
■    My  sister  addressed  herself  to  Jill. 

*'  Don't  eat  it,  dear.  It's — it's  not  very 
nice."   She  rose.    "  Shall  we  go  ?  " 

Gloomily  we  followed  her  into  the  library, 
where  I  opened  all  the  windows  and  Berry 
lighted  a  huge  cigar,  in  the  hope  of  effacing 
the  still  pungent  memory  of  the  unsavoury 
sweet.    Gradually  it  faded  away  ...     . 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  mistress 
of  our  kitchen,  who  had  reigned  uninter- 
ruptedly for  seven  years,  had  been  knocked 
down  by  a  taxi  and  sustained  a  broken  leg. 
Simple  though  the  fracture  fortunately  was, 
at  least  another  nine  weeks  must  elapse 
before  she  could  attempt  to  resume  her 
duties,  and  we  were  in  evil  case.  Every  day 
we  became  more  painfully  aware  of  the  store 
which  we  had  unconsciously  set  by  decently- 
cooked  food.  As  time  went  on,  the  physical 
and  mental  disorder,  consequent  upon  Mrs. 
Mason's  accident,  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  All  topics  of  conversation  be- 
came subservient  to  the  burning  question  of 
filling  the  void  occasioned  by  her  absence. 
Worst  of  all,  dissatisfaction  was  rampant 
in  the  servants'  hall,  and  Daphne's  maid 
had  hinted  broadly  that,  if  a  cook  was  not 
shortly  forthcoming,  resignations  would  be 
— an  intimation  which  made  us  desperate. 
Moreover,  in  another  month  we  were  due 
to  leave  Town  and  repair  to  White  Ladies. 
There,  deep  in  the  country,  with  no 
restaurants  or  clubs  to  fall  back  upon,  we 
should  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  whoever 
controlled  the  preparation  of  our  food,  and, 
unless  the  situation  improved  considerably, 
the  prospect  was  far  from  palatable. 

Moodily  I  extinguished  my  cigarette  and 
filled  and  lighted  a  pipe  in  its  stead.  Then 
I  remembered  my  threat. 

Berry  was  writing  a  letter,  so  I  extracted 
a  sheet  of  notepaper  from  the  left-hand 
drawer  and,  taking  a  pencil  from  my  pocket, 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  set  to  work  to 
compose  an  advertisement  calculated  to 
allure  the  most  suspicious  and  hlasee  cook 
that  ever  was  foaled. 

Jill  sat  labouring  with  her  needle  upon  a 
dainty  tea-cloth,  pausing  now  and  again  to 
hold  a  whispered  and  one-sided  conversation 
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with  Nobby,  who  lay  at  inelegant  ease 
supine  between  us.  Perched  upon  the  arm 
of  a  deep  armchair,  my  sister  was  subjecting 
the  space  devoted  by  five  daily  papers  to  the 
announcement  of  '^  Situations  Required  " 
to  a  second  and  more  leisurely  examination. 

Presently  she  rose  with  a  sigh  and  crossed 
to  the  telephone. 

We  knew  what  was  coming. 

Every  night  she  and  Katharine  Festival 
communicated  to  one  another  their  re- 
s|)ective  failures  of  the  day.  More  often 
than  not,  these  took  the  simple  form  of 
'^  negative  information." 

She  was  connected  immediately. 

''  Hullo,  that  you,  Katharine  ?  .  .  .  Yes, 
Daphne.  Any  luck  ?  .  .  .  Not  much.  You 
know,  it's  simply  hopeless.  What  ?  .  .  . 
'  Widow  with  two  boys  of  seven  and  nine  '  ? 
Thank  you.  I'd  rather  ....  Exactly  .  .  . 
Well,  I  don't  know.  I'd  give  it  up,  only  it's 
so  awful  ....  Awful." 

"  If  she  doesn't  believe  it,  ask  her  to 
dinner,"  said  Berry. 

"  Shut  up,"  said  Daphne.  "  It's  all  right, 
Katharine.  I  was  speaking  to  Berry  .... 
Oh,  he's  fed  to  the  teeth." 

"  I  cannot  congratulate  you,"  said  her 
husband,  "  upon  your  choice  of  metaphor." 

My  sister  ignored  the  interruption. 

''  Oh,  rather  .  .  .  His  food  means  a  lot 
to  him,  you  know." 

"  This,"  said  her  husband,  ''  is  approach- 
ing the  obscene.  I  dine  ofi  tepid  wash  and 
raw  fish,  I  am  tormented  by  the  production 
of  a  once  luscious  fillet  deliberately  rendered 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  I  am 
deprived  of  my  now  ravening  appetite  by 
the  nauseating  reek  from  the  shock  of  whose 
assault  I  am  still  trying  to  rally  my  olfactory 
nerves.  All  this  I  endure  with  that  unfailing 
good " 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  ?  "  said  his  wife, 
^^  How^  can  I " 

*'  No,  I  won't,"  said  Berry.  "  My  finer 
feelings  are  outraged.  And  that  upon  an 
empty  stomach.  I  shall  write  home  and  ask 
to  be  taken  away.    I  shall " 

''  Katharine,"  said  Daphne,  '^  I  can't 
hear  you  because  that  fool  Berry  is  talking, 
but  Boy's  getting  out  an  advertisement, 
and  we're  going  to  .  .  .  Oh,  are  you  ?  I 
thought  you  said  you'd  given  it  up  <,  .  . 
Another  nineteen  shillings'  worth  ?  Well, 
here's  luck,  anyway  .  .  ,  Yes,  of  course. 
But  I  daren't  hope  .  .  .  Good-bye."  She 
replaced  the  receiver  and  turned  to  me. 
"  Katharine's  going  to  start  advertising 
again." 


''  Is  she  ?  "  I  grunted.  ''  Well,  I'll  bet 
she  doesn't  beat  this.     Listen. 

COOK,  capable,  experienced,  is  offered  for 
three  months  abnormal  wages,  every  luxury 
and  a  leisurely  existence  :  electric  cooker  : 
constant  hot  water  :  kitchen-maid  :  separate 
bedroom  :  servants'  hall :  late  breakfast  : 
town  and  country  :  followers  welcomed. — 
Mrs.  Pleydell,  7,  Cholmondeley  Street, 
Mayfair  :    'Phone,  Mayfair  9999." 

"  That's  the  style,"  said  Berry.  "  Let 
me  know  when  it's  going  to  appear,  and  I'll 
get  a  bedroom  at  the  Club.  When  you've 
weeded  the  best  out  of  the  first  hundred 
thousand,  I'll  come  back  and  give  the 
casting  vote." 

From  behind,  my  sister  put  her  arms 
about  my  neck  and  laid  her  soft  cheek 
against  mine. 

"  My  dear,"  she  murmured,  "  I  daren't. 
Half  the  cooks  in  England  would  leave 
their  situations." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  I.  *'  All's 
fair  in  love  and  war.  I  don't  know  which 
this  is,  but  we'll  call  it  '  love '  and  chance 
it.  Besides,"  I  added  cunningly,  "  we  must 
knock  out  Katharine." 

The  light  of  battle  leapt  into  my  sister's 
eyes.  Looking  at  it  from  her  point  of  view, 
I  realised  that  my  judgment  had  been  ill- 
considered.  Plainly  it  was  not  a  question  of 
love,  but  of  war — ''  and  that  most  deadly." 
She  drew  her  arms  from  my  neck  and  stood 
upright. 

^'  Couldn't  you  leave  out  my  name  and 
just  put  *  Box  So-and-so  '  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  That's  so  intangible.  Besides,  I  think 
the  telephone  number's  a  great  wheeze." 
Thoughtfully  she  crossed  to  the  fireplace 
and  lighted  a  cigarette.  "  I'll  send  it 
to-morrow,"  I  said. 

Suddenly  the  room  was  full  of  silvery 
laughter. 

From  Berry's  side  at  the  writing-table 
Jill  looked  up  sparkling. 

"  Listen  to  this,"  she  said,  holding  up 
the  letter  which  my  brother-in-law  had 
just  completed. 

Dear  B  rot  her, 

Incoinpetent  bungler  though  you  are,  and 
bitter  as  has  been  my  experience  of  your 
gaucherie  in  the  past,  I  am  once  again  about 
to  prove  whether  out  of  the  dunghill  of  ineffi- 
ciency which,  with  unconscious  humour,  you 
style  your  '  mind  '  there  can  be  coaxed  a  shred 
of  reliability  and  understanding. 
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It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  some  three 
Doeeks  ago  this  household  was  suddenly  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  its  cook.  This  out  of 
a  clear  sky  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  police, 
in  one  of  those  uncharted  purlieus  which 
shroud  in  mystery  the  source  of  the  Cromwell 
Road.  After  four  lean  days  your  gluttonous 
instincts  led  you  precipitately  to  withdraw  to 
Paris,  from  whence,  knowing  your  unshakable 
belief  m  the  vilest  forms  of  profligacy,  I 
appreciate  that  lack  of  means  must  ere  long 
enforce  your  return,  ^ 


I  therefore  implore  you  to  collect  a  cook  in 
Paris  without  delay.  Bring  it  with  you  when 
you  come,  or,  better  still,  send  it  in  advance , 
carriage  paid.  Luxury  shall  be  heaped  upon 
it.  Its  slightest  whim  shall  be  gratified,  and  it 
shall  go  to  "  the  movies  "  at  my  expense, 
whenever  I  am  sent  tickets.  Can  generosity 
go  further  ?  Wages  no  object :  fare  paid  back 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Mason^s  leg  can 
carry  her. 

Brother,  I  beseech  you,  take  immediate 
action.     The  horror  of  our  plight  cannot  be 


'With  compressed  lips  the  servant  offered  it  to  my  brother-in-law.     Berry  shook  his  head. 


Therefore  I  write. 

For  twenty-two  unforgettable  sultry  days 
we  have  endured  the  ghastly  pleasantries  of 
charwomen,  better  qualified  to  victual  the  lower 
animals  than  mankind.  To  call  the  first  meal 
**  breakfast  "  is  sheer  blasphemy  :  lunch  is  a 
hollow  mockery :  dinner,  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  I  do  what  I  can  with  grape-nuts 
and  the  gas-stove  in  the  bathroom,  but  the 
result  is  unhappy,  and  last  night  the  milk 
was  too  quick  for  me. 


exaggerated.  Do  something — anything.  Mis- 
represent facts,  corrupt  honesty,  suborn  the 
faithful,  but — procure  a  cook. 

My  maw  reminds  me  that  it  is  the  hour  of 
grape-nuts,  so  I  must  go.  Berry. 

P.S. — If  you  canH  raise  one,  I  shouldn't 
come  back.  Just  go  to  some  high  place  and 
quietly  push  yourself  off.  It  will  be  simpler 
and  avoid  a  scene  which  would  be  j^dinful  to  us 
both. 
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"  T'hat's  rather  worse  than  the  advertise- 
ment," said  Daphne.  "  But,  as  Jonah  is 
accustomed  to  your  interpretation  of  the 
art  of  letter-writing,  I  suppose  it  doesn't 
much  matter." 

"  When,"  said  Berry,  "  you  are  making 
yourself  sick  upon  tete  de  veau  en  tortue  and 
crepes  Suzette,  I  shall  remind  you  of  those 
idle  words." 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  advertisement  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  Thursday  morning. 

As  I  entered  the  dining-room  at  half-past 
nine — 


been  raining,  but  now  the  sun  was  out,  and 
the  cool  fresh  air  of  the  June  morning  was 
sweet  and  winsome.  As  I  looked  into  the 
glstening  street — 

''  It's  a  bit  early  yet,"  continued  Berry. 
''  Give  'em  a  chance.'  I  should  think  they'll 
start  about  ten.  I  wonder  how  far  the  queue 
will  reach,"  he  added  reflectively.  "  I  hope 
the  police  take  it  past  the  Albert  Memorial. 
Then  they  can  sit  on  the  steps." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I  a  little  uneasily.  ''  We 
may  get  an  answer  or  two  to-morrow.  I 
think  we  shall.  But  cooks  are  few  and  far 
between." 


'  Mother  wouldn't  like  me  to,'  he  said.     '  But  I  can  see  it's  very  tasty.* 


''  It's  in,"  said  Jill.  ''  On  the  front  page." 
"  Yes,"  said  Berry,  "  it's  most  arresting. 
Applicants  will  arrive  from  all  over  the 
kingdom.  It's  inevitable.  Nothing  can  stop 
them.  Old  and  trusted  retainers  will  become 
unsettled.  The  domestic  upheaval  will  be 
unparalleled." 

I  read  the  advertisement  through.  In 
cold  print  my  handiwork  certainly  looked 
terribly  alluring.  Then  I  laid  down  the 
paper  and  strolled  to  the  window.    It  had 


"  They  won't  be  few  and  they'll  be  any- 
thing but  far  between  by  twelve  o'clock." 
He  tapped  the  provocative  paragraph  with 
an  accusing  finger.  *'  This  is  a  direct  incite- 
ment to  repair  to  7,  Cholmondeley  Street,  or 
as  near  thereto  as  possible " 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  we  hadn't  put  it  in," 
said  Daphne. 

"  It's  done  now,"  said  her  husband,  "  and 
we'd  better  get  ready.  I'll  turn  them  down 
in  the  library,  you  can  stand  behind  the 
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•  what-not  in  the  drawing-room  and  fire  them 
from  there,  and  Boy'd  better  go  down  the 
queue  with  some  oranges  and  a  megaphone, 
and  keep  on  saying  w^e're  suited  right  up  to 
the  last." 

In  silence  I  turned  to  the  sideboard.  It 
was  w^ith  something  of  an  effort  that  I 
helped  myself  to  a  thick  slab  of  bacon  which 
was  obviously  but  half -cooked.  From  the 
bottom  of  a  second  dish  a  black-and-white 
egg,  with  a  pale  green  yoke,  eyed  me  with  a 
cold  stare.  With  a  shudder  I  covered  it  up 
again  .  .  ,  After  all,  we  did  want  a  cook, 
and  if  we  were  bombarded  wdth  applications 
for  the  post,  the  probability  of  getting  a  good 
one  was  the  more  certain. 

As  I  took  my  seat — 

*'  Is  Katharine's  advertisement  in  ?  "  I 
asked. 

My  sister  nodded. 

"  She's  put  her  telephone  number,  too." 

''  Has  she  ?  She  will  be  mad  when  she 
sees  w^e've  had  the  same  idea." 

"  Ah,"  ^aid  Berry.  "  I'd  forgotten  the 
telephone.  That's  another  vulnerable  spot. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if "  ' 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 

The  hurried  stammer  of  the  telephone 
bell  made  a  dramatic  irruption,  and  Jill, 
who  w^as  in  the  act  of  drinking,  choked  with 
excitement. 

In  silence  we  listened,  to  be  quite  sure. 
A  second  prolonged  vibration  left  no  room 
for  doubt. 

"They're  off,"  said  Berry. 

*'  I — I  feel  quite  nervous,"  said  Daphne. 
*'  Let  Falcon  answer  it." 

But  Jill  was  already  at  the  door , .  .  . 

Breathlessly  we  awaited  her  return. 

Nobby,  apparently  affected  by  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  the  air  was  charged, 
started  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  barking 
stormily.  The  nervous  outburst  of  reproof 
which  greeted  his  eloquence  was  so  unex- 
pectedly menacing  that  he  retired  precipi- 
tately beneath  the  table,  his  small  white 
tail  clapped  incontinently  between  his  legs. 

The  next  moment  Jill  tore  into  the  room. 

"  It's  a  cook  1  "  she  cited  in  a  tempes- 
tuous whisper.  "  It's  a  cook  !  She  wants 
to  speak  to  Daphne.  It's  a  trunk  call.  She's 
rung  up  from  Torquay." 

*'  Torquay  1  "  I  cried  aghast.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  " 

"'  What  did  I  say  ?  "  said  Berry.  My 
sister  rose  in  some  trepidation.  "  Tw^o 
hundred  miles  is  nothing.  Have  another 
hunk  of  toast.  It  was  only  made  on  Sunday, 
so  I  can  recommend  it." 


Daphne  hastened  from  the  room,  with 
Jill  twittering  at  her  heels,  and  in  some 
dudgeon  I  cut  myself  a  sHce  of  bread. 

Berry  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Sealyham. 

*'  Nobby,  my  lad,  come  here." 

Signifying  his  delight  at  this  restoration 
to  favour  by  an  unusually  elaborate  rotatory 
movement  of  his  tail,  the  terrier  emerged 
from  his  cover  and  humbled  himself  at  his 
patron's  feet.  The  latter  picked  him  up  and 
set  him  upon  his  knee. 

"  My  lad,"  he  said,  "  this  is  going  to  be  a 
momentous  day.  Cooks,  meet  to  be  bitten, 
are  due  to  arrive  in  myriads.  Be  ruthless. 
Spare  neither  the  matron  nor  the  maid. 
What  did  Mr.  Henry  say  in  1415  ?— 

This  day  is  caU'd  the  feast  of  Sealyham  : 
She  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  sit  with  caution  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  shudder  at  the  name  of  Sealyham. 
She  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  razzle  feast  her  neighbours, 
And  say,  '  To-morrow  is  Saint  Sealyham  ' : 
Then  will  she  strip  her  hose  and  show  her  sears. 
And  say,  'These  wounds  I  had  on  Nobby's  day.' 
Old  cooks  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
But  she'll  remember  with  a  flood  of  talk 
What  feats  you  did  that  day.'* 

Nobby  licked  his  face  enthusiastically.  ^ 

Then  came  a  swift  rush  across  the  hall, 
and  Daphne  and  Jill  pelted  into  the  room. 

"  She's  coming  up  for  an  interview  to- 
morrow," panted  the  latter.  "  Six  years 
in  her  last  place,  but  the  people  are  going 
abroad.  If  we  engage  her,  she  can  come  on 
Monday.    Sixty  pounds  a  year." 

Daphne  was  beaming. 

"  I  must  say  I  liked  the  sound  of  her. 
Very  respectful  she  seemed.  Her  name's 
rather  unusual,  but  that  isn't  her  fault. 
Pauline  Roper.  I  fancy  she's  by  way  of 
being  an  expert.  She's  got  a  certificate 
from  some  institute  of  cookery,  and  her 
sister's  a  trained  nurse  in  Welbeck  Street. 
That's  why  she  wants  to  be  in  London. 
What's  the  return  fare  from  Torquay  ?  " 
she^added.  "  I  said  I'd  pay  it,  if  I  took  up 
her  reference." 

"  Oh,  something  under  five  pounds,"  said 
Berry. 

"  What !  " 

''  My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "  if  the 
expenditure  of  that  sum  were  to  ensure  me 
a  breakfast  the  very  sight  of  which  did  not 
make  my  gorge  rise,  I  should  regard  it  as 
a  trustee  investment." 

Reference  to  a  time-table  showed  that  the 
price  of  Pauline  Roper's  ticket  would  be 
two  pounds  nine  shillings  and  fourpence- 
half  penny. 
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Somewhat  to  our  surprise  and  greatly  to 
our  relief,  the  day  passed  without  another 
application  for  the  post  of  cook,  personal 
or  otherwise. 

To  celebrate  the  solitary  but  promising 
response  to  our  S.O.S.  signal,  and  the 
prospect  which  it  afforded  of  an  early 
deliverance  from  our  state,  we  dined  at  the 
Berkeley  and  went  to  the  play. 

On  returning  home  we  found  a  telegram 
in  the  hall.  It  had  been  handed  in  at  Paris, 
and  ran  as  follows  : — 

Cook  called  Camille  Francois  leaving  for 
Chohnondeley  Street  to-morrow  aaa  can  speak 
no  English  so  must  be  met  at  Dover  aaa  boat 
due  4.15  aaa  Jonah, 

^iC  :];  ^  ^  ^ 

The  train  roared  through  Ashford,  and 
Berry  looked  at  his  watch.  Then  he  sighed 
profoundly  and  began  to  commune  with 
himself  in  a  low  tone. 

''  Mille  pardons^  madame.  Mais  vous 
etes  Camille  Francois  ?  Non  ?  Quel  dom~ 
mage !  Dix  mille  pardons.  Adieu  .  .  . 
Deuce  of  a  lot  of  '  milles,'  aren't  there  ? 
I  wonder  if  there'll  be  many  passengers. 
And  will  she  come  first-class,  or  before  the 
mast  ?  You  know,  this  is  a  wild  mare's 
chest,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  We  shall 
insult  several  hundred  women,  miss  the 
cook,  and  probably  lose  Pauline  into  the 
bargain.    What  did  I  come  for  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Jill  stoutly.  "  Jonah's 
told  her  to  look  out  for  us." 

"  I'll  bet  he  never  thought  I  should  be 
fool  enough  to  roll  up,  so  she  won't  expect 
me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he's  described 
anyone,  he's  probably  drawn  a  lifelike 
word-picture  of  Daphne." 

''  It's  no  good  worrying/'  said  I.  "  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  address  every  woman 
who  looks  in  the  least  like  a  cook  as  she 
steps  off  the  gangway.  When  we  do  strike 
her,  Jill  can  carry  on." 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Berry,  *'  but 
what  does  a  cook  look  like,  or  look  least 
like,  or  least  look  like  ?  I  suppose  you  know 
what  you  mean."  Jill  began  to  shake  with 
laughter.  ''  She'll  probably  be  all  dressed 
up  to  give  us  a  treat,  and,  for  all  we  know, 
she  may  have  a  child  with  her,  and,  if 
she's  pretfcy,  it's  a  hundred  to  one  some 
fellow  will  be  seeing  her  off  the  boat.  You 
can't  rule  out  anyone.  And  to  accost  strange 
women  indiscriminately  is  simply  asking  for 
trouble.  Understand  this  :  when  I've  been 
knocked  down  twice,  you  can  count  me  out." 

This  was  too  much  for  Jill,  who  made  no 


further  efforts  to  restrain  her  merriment. 
Fixing  her  with  a  sorrowful  look,  my  brother- 
in-law  sank  back  in  his  corner  with  a 
resigned  air. 

Jonah's  telegram  had  certainly  compli- 
cated matters. 

We  had  received  it  too  late  to  prevent 
the  despatch  of  the  cook  whose  services  he 
had  apparently  enlisted.  After  a  prolonged 
discussion  we  had  decided  that,  while  Daphne 
must  stay  and  interview  Pauhne  Roper,  the 
rest  of  us  had  better  proceed  to  Dover  with 
the  object  of  meeting  the  boat.  It  was 
obvious  that  Jill  must  go  to  deal  with  the 
immigrant  when  the  latter  had  been  identi- 
fied, but  she  could  not  be  expected  to  effect 
the  identification.  I  was  unanimously 
chosen  for  this  responsible  task,  but  I 
refused  point-blank  to  make  the  attempt 
single-handed.  I  argued  with  reason  that 
it  was  more  than  one  man  could  do,  and 
that  the  performance  of  what  was,  after 
all,  a  highly  delicate  operation  must  be 
shared  by  Berry.  After  a  titanic  struggle 
the  latter  gave  in,  with  the  result  that  Jill 
and  he  and  I  had  left  London  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train.  This  was  due  to  arrive  at 
Dover  at  two  minutes  to  one,  so  that  we 
should  have  time  for  lunch  and  to  spare 
before  the  boat  came  in. 

But  that  was  not  all. 

The  coming  of  Jonah's  protegee  made  it 
impossible  for  my  sister  to  engage  Pauline. 
Roper  out  of  hand.  Of  course  the  latter 
might  prove  impossible,  which,  in  a  way, 
would  simplify  the  position.  If,  as  was  more 
probable,  she  seemed  desirable,  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  pay  her  fare  and  promise 
to  let  her  know  within  twenty-four  hours 
whether  we  would  engage  her  or  not.  That 
would  give  us  time  to  discover  whether 
Camijle  Francois  was  the  more  promising 
of  the  two. 

Whatever  happened,  it  was  painfully 
clear  that  our  engagement  of  a  cook  was 
going  to  prove  one  of  the  most  costly  adven- 
tures of  its  kind  upon  which  we  had  ever 
embarked. 

The  train  steamed  into  Dover  one  minute 
before  its  scheduled  time,  and  we  im- 
mediatelv  repaired  to  the  Lord  Warden 
Hotel. 

Lunch  was  followed  by  a  comfortable 
half -hour  in  the  lounge,  after  which  we 
decided  to  take  the  air  until  the  arrival  of 
the  packet. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Gates  of 
England,  Dover  has  always  worn  a  warlike 
mien.       Less    formidable    than    renowned 
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Gibraltar,  there  is  a  look  of  grim  efficiency 
about  her  heights,  an  air  of  masked  authority 
about  the  windy  galleries  hung  in  her 
cold  grey  chalk,  something  of  Roman  com- 
petence about  the  proud  old  gatehouse  on 
the  Castle  Hill.  Never  in  mufti,  never  in 
gaudy  uniform,  Dover  is  always  clad  in 
*'  service  "  dress.  A  thousand  threats  have 
made  her  porterage  a  downright  office, 
bluntly  performed.  And  so  those  four  lean 
years,  that  whipped  the  smile  from  many 
an  English  hundred,  seem  to  have  passed 
over  the  grizzled  Gate  like  the  east  wind, 
leaving  it  scatheless.  About  herself  no 
change  was  visible.  As  we  leaned  easily  upon 
the  giant  parapet  of  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
watching  the  tireless  waves  dance  to  the 
cappriccio  of  wind  and  sun,  there  was  but 
little  evidence  to  show  that  the  portcullis, 
recently  hoist,  had  for  four  years  been  down. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  Shakespeare  Cliff 
the  busy  traffic  of  impatient  Peace  fretted 
as  heretofore.  The  bristling  sentinels  were 
gone  :  no  craft  sang  through  the  empty  air  : 
no  desperate  call  for  labour  wearied  tired 
eyes,  clawed  at  strained  nerves,  hastened 
the  scurrying  feet  :  no  longer  from  across 
the  Straits  came  flickering-  the  ceaseless 
grunt  and  grumble  of  the  guns.  The  won- 
drous tales  of  nets,  of  passages  of  arms,  of 
sallies  made  at  dawn — mortal  immortal 
exploits — seemed  to  be  chronicles  of  another 
age.  The  ways  and  means  of  War,  so  lately 
paramount,  were  out  of  sight.  As  in  the  days 
before,  the  march  of  Trade  and  caravan  of 
Pleasure  jostled  each  other  in  the  Gate's 
mouth.  Only  the  soldierly  aspect  of  the 
place  remained — Might  in  a  fad^d  surcoat, 
her  shabby  scabbard  hiding  a  loose  bright 
blade  .  .  . 

The  steamer  was  up  to  time. 

When  four  o'clock  came,  she  was  well  in 
sight,  and  at  fourteen  minutes  past  the  hour 
the  rattle  of  the  donkey-engine  came  to  a 
sudden  stop,  and  a  moment  later  the  gang- 
ways were  thrust  and  hauled  into  their 
respective  positions. 

Berry  and  I  stood  as  close  to  the  actual 
points  of  disembarkation  as  convenience 
and  discretion  allowed,  while  Jill  hovered 
excitedly  in  the. background. 

As  the  passengers  began  to  descend — 

*'  Now  for  it,"  said  my  brother-in-law, 
settling  his  hat  upon  his  head.  ''  I  feel 
extremely  nervous  and  more  ill  at  ease 
than  I  can  ever  remember.  My  mind  is  a 
seething  blank,  and  I  think  my  left  sock- 
suspender  is  coming  down.  However  .  .  , 
Of  course,  it    is  beginning  to  be  forcibly 


what  they  call  '  borne  in  upon  '  me  that 
we  ought  to  have  brought  some  barbed  wire 
and  a  turnstile.  As  it  is,  we  shall  miss  about 
two-thirds  of  them.  Here's  your  chance," 
he  added,  nodding  at  a  stout  lady  with  a 
green  suit-case  and  a  defiant  glare.  "  I'll 
take  the  jug  and  bottle  department." 

I  had  just  time  to  see  that  the  object  of 
his  irreverence  was  an  angular  female  with 
a  brown  paper  parcel  and  a  tumbler,  when 
my  quarry  gained  terra  firma  and  started 
in  the  direction  of  the  train. 

I  raised  my  hat. 

"  Pardon,  madame.  Mais  vous  etes 
Camille " 

"  Reeang,"  was  the  discomfiting  reply. 
*^  Par  de  baggarge." 

I  realised  that  an  offer  which  I  had  not 
made  had  been  rejected,  and  that  the 
speaker  was  not  of  French  descent. 

The  sting  of  the  rebuff  was  greatly  tem- 
pered by  the  reception  with  which  Berry's 
advances  were  met. 

I  was  too  late  to  hear  what  he  had  said, 
but  the  resentment  which  his  attempt  had 
provoked  was  disconcertingly  obvious. 

After  fixing  my  brother-in-law  with  a 
freezing  stare,  his  addressee  turned  as  from 
an  offensive  odour  and  invested  the  one 
word  she  thought  fit  to  employ  with  an 
essence  of  loathing  which  was  terrible  to 
hear. 

"  Disgusting !  " 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

"  The  right  word,"  he  said,  "  was  *  mon- 
strous.'" 

He  turned  to  accost  a  quiet- looking  girl 
wearing  an  oil-silk  gaberdine  and  very 
clearly  born  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel. 

With  a  sigh,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  widow 
with  a  small  boy  clad  in  a  pelerine.  To  my 
embarrassment,  she  proved  to  be  deaf,  but 
when  I  had  stumblingly  repeated  my 
absurd  interrogation,  she  denied  the  impeach- 
ment with  a  charming  smile.  During  our 
exchange  of  courtesies  the  child  stood 
staring  at  me  with  a  finger  deep  in  his 
mouth.  At  their  conclusion  he  withdrew 
this  and  pointed  it  directly  at  my  chin. 

"  Pourquoi  s'est-il  coupe,  maman  .^  "  he 
demanded  in  a  piercing  treble. 

The  question  was  appropriate,  but  un- 
answerable. 

His  mother  lugged  him  incontinently 
away. 

Berry  was  confronting  one  of  the  largest 
ladies  I  have  ever  seen.  As  he  began  to 
speak,  she  interrupted  him. 
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*^  Vons  etes  Meestair  Baxtair,  riest-ce  pas  ? 
Ah,  c'est  bien  ca.  J^avais  si  peur  de  ne  pas 
vous  trouver.  Mais  maintenant  je  suis  tran- 
quille,  Mon  mari  me  suit.  Ah,  le  voilci  I  " 
She  turned  about,  the  better  to  beckon  to 
a  huge  man  with  two  bags  and  a  hold-all. 
"  Pierre  !   Pierre  I  " 

Beneath  the  avalanche  of  good-will  Berry 
stood  paralysed. 

Recognising  that  something  must  be 
done,  I  sought  to  interfere. 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  said  Berry  weakly. 
'*  I've—I've  got 'off." 

It  took  all  my  energy  and  most  of  my 
French  to  convince  his  vis-a-vis  that  she 
was  mistaken. 

During  the  interlude  about  fifteen  "  pos- 
sibles "  escaped  us. 

I  threw  a  despairing  glance  in  Jill's 
direction,  wiped  the  sweat  from  my  brow, 
and  returned  to  the  attack. 

After  four  more  failures  my  nerve  began 
to  go.  Miserably  I  turned  to  my  brother- 
in-law. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  smart- 
looking  girl  in  black,  bearing  a  brand- ne.w 
valise  and  some  wilting  roses. 

Before  she  had  had  time  to  appreciate  his 
inquiry,  there  was  a  choking  yell  from  the 
gangway,  and  a  very  dark  gentleman,  with 
an  Italian  cast  of  countenance,  thrust  his 
explosive  way  on  to  the  pier. 

My  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue  was 
Hmited  to  ''  carissimo  "  ''  spaghetti,''  and 
one  or  two  musical  directions,  but  from 
the  vehemence  of  his  tone  and  the  violence 
of  his  dramatic  gestures  it  was  plain  that 
the  torrent  which  foamed  from  his  lips  was 
both  menacing  and  abusive.  From  the 
shape  of  the  case  which  he  was  clutching 
beneath  his  left  arm,  I  judged  him  to  be  an 
exponent  of  the  guitar. 

Advancing  his  nose  to  within  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  Berry's  chin,  he  blared  and  raved 
hke  a  maniac,  alternately  pointing  to  his 
shrinking  protegee  and  indicating  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  with  frightful  emphasis. 

Berry  regarded  him  unperturbed.  As 
he  paused  for  breath — 

"  In  answer  to  your  observations,"  he 
said,  "  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  a  Mormon 
and  have  absolutely  no  connection  with 
Salt  Lake  City,  I  may  add  that,  if  you  are 
partial  to  garlic,  it  is  a  taste  which  I  have 
never  acquired.  In  conclusion,  I  hope  that, 
before  you  reach  the  platform  for  which 
you  are  apparently  making,  you  will 
stumble  over  one  of  the  ridiculously  large 
rings  with  which  the  quay  is  so  generously 


provided,  and  will  not  only  suffer  the  most 
hideous  agony,  but  remain  permanently  lame 
as  a  result  of  your  carelessness." 

The  calm  dignity  with  which  he  delivered 
this  speech  had  an  almost  magical  effect 
upon  the  jealous  Latin.  His  bluster  sank 
suddenly  and  died.  Muttering  to  himself 
and  staring  at  Berry  as  at  a  wizard,  he 
seized  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  started  to 
move  rapidly  away,  wide-eyed  and  ill  at 

ease With  suppressed   excitement 

and  the  tail  of  my  eye,  I  watched  him  bear 
down  upon  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks 
to  which  Berry  had  referred.  The  accuracy 
with  which  he  approached  it  was  almost 
uncanny.  I  found  myself  standing  upon  one 
leg  ...  .  The  screech  of  anguish  with 
which  he  hailed  the  collision,  no  less  than 
the  precipitancy  with  which  he  dropped  the 
guitar,  sat  down  and  began  to  rock  himself 
to  and  fro,  was  irresistibly  gratifying. 

The  muscles  about  Berry's  mouth 
twitched. 

"  So  perish  all  traitors,"  he  said.  "  And 
now  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  but  I've 
had  about  enough  of  this.  My  nerves  aren't 
what  they  were.  Something  may  snap  any 
minute." 

With  one  accord  we  proceeded  to  rejoin 
Jill,  who  had  been  witnessing  our  humilia- 
tions from  a  safe  distance,  and  was  dabbing 
her  grey  eyes  with  a  ridiculous  hand- 
kerchief. 

As  we  came  up,  she  started  forward  and 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  in  the  direction 
of  the  boat.    Berry  and  I  swung  on  our  heels. 

Looking  very  well,  Jonah  was  descending 
the  gangway  with  a  bored  air. 

My  brother-in-law  and  I  stared  at  him 
as  at  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Almost  at 
once  he  saw  us  and  waved  airily  ...  A 
moment  later  he  limped  to  where  we  were 
standing  and  kissed  his  sister. 

"  I  had  an  idea  some  of  you'd  turn  up,"  he 
said  coolly. 

Berry  turned  to  me. 

"  You  hear  ?  "  he  said  grimly.  "  Ho 
had  an  idea  some  of  us'd  turn  up.  An  idea 
...  I  suppose  a  little  bird  told  him.  Oh, 
take  me  away,  somebody,  and  let  me  die. 
Let  me  have  one  last  imitation  meal,  and 
die.    Where  do  they  sell  wild  oats  ?  " 

Jonah  disregarded  the  interruption. 

"  At  the  last  moment,"  he  said  calmly, 
"'  I  felt  there  might  be  some  mix-up,  so  I 
came  along  too."  He  turned  and  nodded  at 
a  nervous  little  man  who  was  standing 
self-consciously  a  few  paces  away  and,  as  I 
now  observed  for  the  first  time,  carrying 
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my   cousin's   dressing-case.      ''That,"    he 
added,  "  is  Camille." 

His  momentous  announcement  rendered 
us  speechless.    At  length — 

"  You — you  mean  to  say,"  I  gasped, 
"  that — that  it's  a  man  ?  " 

Jonah  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Look  at  his  trousers,"  he  said. 

"But  —  but  of  course  we  expected  a 
woman,"  cried  Jill  in  a  choking  voice. 
"  We  can't  have  a  chef.'' 

"  Nothing,"  said  Jonah,  "  was  said  about 
sex." 

Berry  spoke  in  a  voice  shaken  with 
emotion. 

"  A  man,"  he  said.  "  A  he^cook,  called 
'  Camille.'  Audit  actually  occurred  to  you 
that  *  there  might  be  some  mix-up.'  You 
know,  your  intuition  is  positively  super- 
natural. And  it  is  for  this,"  he  added 
bitterly,  "  that  I  have  dissipated  in  ten 
crowded  minutes  a  reputation  which  it  has 
taken  years  to  amass.  It  is  for  this  that  I 
have  deliberately  insulted  several  respect- 
able ladies,  jeopardised  the  Entente  Cordiale, 
and  invited  personal  violence  of  a  most  un- 
pleasant character.  To  do  this,  I  shall  have 
travelled  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
with  the  shade  temperature  at  ninety,  and 
lost  what  would  have  been  an  undoubtedly 
pleasant  and  possibly  extremely  fruitful 
day  at  Sandown  Park.  Don't  be  afraid. 
I  wouldn't  touch  you  for  worlds.  You're 
being  reserved  for  some  very  special  form 
of  dissolution,  you  are.  She-bears,  or  some- 
thing. I  should  avoid  woods,  any  way. 
And  now  I'm  going  home.  To-morrow  I 
shall  start  on  a  walking  tour,  with  a  spare 
sock  and  some  milk  chocolate,  and  try  to 
forget.  If  that  fails,  I  shall  take  the  snail — 
I  mean  the  veil." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  stalked 
/laughtily  in  the  direction  of  the  boat  train. 

Gurgling  with  merriment,  Jill  laid  a  hand 
on  my  arm. 

"  Daphne  will  simply  scream,"  she  said, 

^'  If  this  little  stunt  has  cost  us  Pauline," 
said  I,  "  she  won't  leave  it  at  that." 

We  turned  to  follow  my  brother-in-law. 

Jonah  beckoned  to  Camille. 

"  Venez.     Restez  pres  de  rnoi,  "  he  said. 
*  *  *  *  * 

On  arriving  at  Charing  Cross  we  left 
Jonah  and  the  cook  to  weather  the  Customs, 
and  drove  straight  to  Cholmondeley  Street. 

As  we  entered  the  hall,  my  sister  came 
flying  out  of  the  library. 

"  Hello,"  she  cried,  "  where's  the  cook  ? 
Don't  say " 


Berry  uncovered. 

''''Pardon,  madame,'^  he  said,  "mais  vous 

kes   Camille  Frang That's  your   cue. 

Now  you  say  '  Serwine  !  '  Just  like  that. 
'  Serwine  !  '  Put  all  the  loathing  you  can 
into  it — you'll  find  it  can  hold  quite  a  lot 
— and  fix  me  with  a  glassy  eye.  Then  I 
blench  and  break  out  into  ft  cold  sweat. 
Oh,  it's  a  great  game." 

"  Poor  old  chap,"  said  Daphne.  "  It 
must  have  been  awful.  But  haven't  you 
got  her  ?  " 

"  It's  a  he  !  ^'  cried  Jill,  squeaking  with 
excitement.  "  It's  a  he.  Jonah's  bringing 
him " 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  my  sister,  taking  a  pace 
backward. 

"  A  male,"  said  I.  "  You  know.  Like 
Nobby.  Separate  legs,  and  shaves  on  Thurs- 
days." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it's  a  cliej  1  " 

I  nodded. 

My  sister  collapsed  into  a  convenient 
chair  and  closed  her  eyes.  Presently  she 
began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

. "  It  is  droll,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Berry. 
"  People  wouldn't  believe  it.  Fancy  travel- 
ling ,a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  molest  a 
lot  of  strange  women,  and  then  finding  that 
for  all  the  good  you've  done  you  might  as 
well  have  spent  the  day  advertising  for 
'  The  Lost  Chord.'  " 

My  sister  pulled  herself  together. 

"  Thank  goodness,  I  had  the  sense  to  en- 
gage Pauline,"  she  announced.  "  Something 
told  me  I'd  better.  But  I  waited  before 
taking  up  her  reference,  on  the  ofl-chance 
of  this  one  being  a  marvel.  Where  is  the 
wretched  man  ?  " 

"  Jonah  fetched  up  with  him.  He's  stayed 
behind  because  of  the  Customs.  They  ought 
to  be  here  any  minute." 

"  Well,  there's  no  place  for  him  to  sleep 
here,"  said  Daphne.  "  Fitch  will  have  to 
look  after  him  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
he'll  have  to  go  back." 

Berry  looked  at  his  watch. 

*'  Five  past  seven,"  he  said.  "  As  the 
blighter's  here,  why  not  let  him  sub-edit 
the  dinner  to-night  ?  It'll  shoiten  his  fife, 
but  it  may  save  ours.    You  never  know." 

My  sister  hesitated.    Then — 

"  He'll  never  do  it,"  she  said.  "  I  can 
suggest  it,  but,  if  he's  anything  of  a  cook, 
he'll  go  off  the  deep  end  at  once." 

"  And  give  notice,"  said  I.  "  Well,  that's 
exactly  what  we  want.  Then  we  shan't 
have  to  fire  him.  He  can  just  push  off 
quietly  to-morrow,  Pauline  will  roll  up  on 
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Monday,  and  everything  will  be  lovely  in 
the  garden." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Berry.  "  If  he  consents, 
well  and  good.  If  he  declines,  so  much  the 
better.  It's  a  blinkin'  certainty.  Which- 
ever happens,  we  can't  lose." 


and  Excise  than  we  had  anticipated,  and 
I  had  consumed  a  much-needed  whisky 
and  soda  and  was  on  the  way  to  the  bathroom 
when  I  heard  them  arrive. 

Before  I  had  completed  a  leisurely  toilet, 
it  was  all  over. 


"  Kathariue  nodded  and  put  a  trembling  handkerchief  to  her  lips.    '  I  paid  her  fare,'  she  said 
faintly.     *It  came  to '     '  Two  pounds  nine  and  fourpence-half penny,'  said  my  sister." 


*'  All  right,"  said  Daphne.  ''  I  shall  make 
Jonah  tell  him." 

It  took  Jonah  and  M.  Francois  longer  to 
satisfy  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  Customs 


As  we  waited  in  the  lounge  of  the  Carlton 
Grill  for  a  table,  which  we  had  been  too 
late  to  reserve,  my  sister  related  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  debacle. 
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'•'  The  wretched  little  man  didn't  seem  to 
take  to  the  idea  of  starting  in  right  away, 
but  I  explained  that  he  needn't  do  any 
more  than  just  run  his  eye  over  the  menu, 
and  that,  as  they  were  going  to  have  the 
sam*e  dinner  in  the  servants'  hall,  it  really 
only  amounted  to  looking  after  his  own 
food. 

'*  Then  I  sent  for  Falcon,  explained 
things,  and  told  him  to  look  after  the  man 
this  evening,  and  that  I  was  making 
arrangements  for  him  to  stay  with  Fitch 
over  the  garage.  Then  I  had  Mrs.  Chapel 
up.'' 

"That,  I  take  it,"  said  Berry,  "is  the 
nymph  lately  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  our  food  ?  " 

Daphne  nodded. 

"  I  told  her  about  Fran9ois,  and  that, 
as  he  was  here,  he  would  help  her  with 
dinner  to-night.  I  said  he  was  very  clever, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  I  wanted 
her  to  show  him  what  she  was  cooking, 
and  listen  to  any  suggestions  he  had  to 
make." 

"  I  suppose  you  added  that  he  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  English,"  said  her  husband. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Daphne.  "  Besides,  he 
can.  Several  words.  Anyway,  she  didn't 
seem  over-pleased,  but,  as  Pauline's  coming 
on  Monday,  that  didn't  worry  me.  So  I 
sent  her  away,  and  rang  up  Fitch  and  told 
him  he  must  fix  the  Frenchman  up  for  the 
night." 

"  Did  he  seem  over-pleased  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  wait  to  hear.  I  just  rang  off 
quick.  Then  I  went  up  to  dress.  The 
next  thing  I  knew  was  that  they'd  tried  to 
murder  each  other,  and  that  Camille  had 
bitten  William,  and  Nobby' d  bitten  Camille. 
I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever  know  exactly 
what  happened." 

So  far  as  we  had  been  able  to  gather  from 
the  butler,  who  had  immediately  repaired 
to  Daphne's  room  for  instructions,  and  was 
labouring  under  great  excitement,  my 
sister's  orders  had  been  but  grudgingly 
obeyed.  Mrs.  Chapel  had  been  ill-tempered 
and  obstructive,  and  bad  made  no  attempt 
to  disguise  her  suspicion  of  the  chef.  The 
latter  had  consequently  determined  to  be 
as  nasty  as  the  circumstances  allowed,  had 
eyed  her  preparations  for  dinner  with  a 
marked  contempt,  and  had  communed 
visibly  and  audibly  with  himself  in  a  manner 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  Finally 
he  had  desired  to  taste  the  soup  which  she 
was  cooking.  Poor  as  his  English  was,  his 
meaning    was    apparent,    but    the    char- 


woman had  affected  an  utter  inability  to 
understand  what  he  said.  This  had  so  much 
incensed  the  Frenchman  that  the  other 
servants  had  intervened  and  insisted  on 
Mrs.  Chapel's  compliance  with  his  request. 
With  an  ill  grace  she  snatched  the  lid  from 
the  saucepan  ... 

Everything  was  now  in  train  for  a  fright- 
ful explosion.  In  bitterness  the  fuse  had 
been  laid,  the  charge  of  passion  was  tamped, 
the  detonator  of  spleen  was  in  position. 
Only  a  match  was  necessary  .  .  . 

Camille  Francois,  however,  ]3referred  to 
employ  a  torch. 

After  allowing  the  fluid  to  cool,  the 
Frenchman — by  this  time  the  cynosure  of 
sixteen  vigilant  eyes — introduced  a  tea- 
spoonful  into  his  mouth  .  .  . 

The  most  sanguine  member  of  his  audience 
was  hardly  expecting  him  to  commend  the 
beverage,  Mrs.  Chapel  herself  must  have 
felt  instinctively  that  no  man  born  of  woman 
would  in  the  circumstances  renounce  such 
a  magnificent  opportunity  of  "  getting 
back."  Nobody,  however,  was  apparently 
prepared  for  so  vigorous  and  dramatic 
an  appreciation  of  the  dainty. 

For  the  space  of  two  seconds  the  chef  held 
it  cupped  in  his  mouth.  Then  with  an 
•  expression  of  deadly  loathing,  intensified 
by  a  horrible  squint,  he  expelled  the  liquid 
on  to  the  kitchen  floor.  Ignoring  the  gasp 
which  greeted  his  action,  he  was  observed 
to  shrug  his  shoulders. 

"  I  veep  my  eyes,"  he  announced,'"  for 
ze  pore  pig." 

Here  the  steady  flood  of  the  butler's 
narrative  became  excusably  broken  into 
the  incoherence  of  rapids  and  the  decent 
reticence  of  disappearing  falls.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Chapel  had  swung  twice 
to  the  jaw,  and  that  Camille  had  replied 
with  an  ineffectual  kick  before  they  were 
dragged  screaming  apart,  few  details  of  the 
state  of  pandemonium  that  ensued  came 
to  our  ears.  I  imagine  that  a  striking 
tableau  vivant  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
Meissonier's  famous  painting  was  uncon- 
sciously improvised..  That  three  maids 
hardly  restrained  Mrs.  Chapel,  that  the  foot- 
man who  sought  to  withhold  Camille  was 
bitten  for  his  pains  by  the  now  ravening 
Frenchman,  that  the  latter  was  only  saved 
from  the  commission  of  a  still  more  aggra- 
vated assault  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  butler,  that  Nobby,  attracted  by  the 
uproar,  contributed  to  the  confusion  first  by 
barking  like  a  demoniac  and  then  by  in- 
flicting a  punctured  wound  upon  the  calf 
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of  the  alien's  leg,  we  learned  more  by  in- 
ference and  deduction  than  by  direct  report. 
That  our  impending  meal  would  be  more  than 
usually  unappetising  was  never  suggested. 
That  was  surmise  upon  our  part,  pure  and 
simple.  The  conviction,  however,  was  so 
strong  that  the  repast  was  cancelled  out 
of  hand. 

Mrs.  Chapel  was  dismissed  and  straitly 
charged  never  to  return.  Camille  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  chauffeur  and 
escorted  to  the  latter's  rooms  above  the 
garage,  to  be  returned  to  France  upon  the 
following  morning.  Nobby  was  commended 
for  his  discrimination.    Jonah  was  reviled. 

All  this,  however,  took  time.  The 
respective  dismissal  and  disposal  of  the 
combatants  were  not  completed  until  long 
past  eight,  and  it  was  almost  nine  before 
we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"I  think,"  said  Daphne  faintly,  "I 
should  like  some  champagne." 

Berry  ordered  the  wine. 

It  was  abnormally  hot,  and  the  doors 
that  were  usually  closed  were  set  wide 
open.    - 

From  the  street  faint  snatches  of  a  vibrant 
soprano  came  knocking  at  our  tired  ears. 

Mechanically  we  listened. 
When  you  come  to  the  eyid  of  a  ferfect 
day  .  .  ." 

Berry  turned  to  me. 

"  They  must  have  seen  us  come  in,"  he 
said. 

It  was  with  a  grateful  heart  that  I  tele- 
graphed the  first  thing  on  Saturday  morning 
to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Smythe  of  Fair  Lawns, 
Torquay,  asking,  fro  forma,  whether  Pauline 
Roper,  now  in  her  service,  was  sober, 
honest,  and  generally  to  be  recommended 
to  be  engaged  as  cook. 

As  she  had  been  for  six  years  with  the 
lady,  and  was  only  leaving  because  the  latter 
was  quitting  England  to  join  her  husband 
in  Ceylon,  it  was  improbable  that  the 
reference  would  be  unflattering.  Moreover, 
Daphne  had  taken  to  her  at  once.  Well- 
mannered,  quiet,  decently  attired  and 
respectful,  she  was  obviously  a  long  way 
superior  to  the  ordinary  maid.  Indeed, 
she  had  admitted  that  her  father,  now  dead, 
had  been  a  clergyman,  and  that  she  should 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  position  as 
governess  if,  as  a  child,  she  had  received 
anything  better  than  the  rudest  education. 
She  had,  she  added,  been  receiving  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  Hesitatingly  she  had  inquired 
whether,   since  the  employment  was  only 


temporary^  we  should  consider  an  increase 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  unreasonable. 

''  Altogether,"  concluded  my  sister,  **  a 
thoroughly  nice-feeling  woman.  I  offered 
her  lunch,  but  she  said  she  was  anxious  to 
try  and  see  her  sister  before  she  caught  her 
train  back,  so  she  didn't  have  any.  I  almost 
forgot  to  give  her  her  fare,  poor  girl.  In 
fact,  she  had  to  remind  me.  She  apologised 
very  humbly,  but  said  the  journey  to  London 
was  so  terribly  expensive  that  she  simply 
couldn't  afford  to  let  it  stand  over." 

We  had  lunched  at  Ranelagh,  and  were 
sitting  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  pleasant 
grounds,  taking  our  ease  after  the  alarms 
and  excursions  of  the  day  before. 

Later  on  we  made  our  way  to  the  polo- 
ground. 

Almost  the  first  person  we  saw  was 
Katharine  Festival. 

"  Hurray,"  said  Daphne.  "  I  meant  to 
have  rung  her  up  last  night,  but  what  with 
the  Camille  episode  and  dining  out  I  forgot 
all  about  it.  When  I  tell  her  we're  suited, 
she'll  be  green  with  envy." 

Her  unsuspecting  victim  advanced  beam- 
ing. Being  of  the  opposite  sex,  I  felt 
sorry  for  her. 

"  Daphne,  my  dear,"  she  announced,  "  I 
meant  to  have  rung  you  up  last  night. 
I've  got  a  cook." 

The  pendulum  of  my  emotions  described 
the  best  part  of  a  semicircle,  and  I  felt  sorry 
for  Daphne. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  my  sister,  with  an 
audacity  which  took  my  breath  away. 
*'  How  splendid  !    So've  we." 

*'  Hurray,"  said  Katharine,  with  a  sin- 
cerity which  would  have  deceived  a  diplomat. 
''  Don't  you  feel  quite  strange  ?  I  can 
hardly  believe  it's  really  happened.  Mine 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Pauline,"  she 
added. 

I  started  violently,  and  Berry's  jaw 
dropped. 

"  Paidine  ?  "  cried  Daphne  and  Jill. 

''  Yes,"  said   Katharine.     "  It's  a  queer 

name    for    a    cook,    but What's    the 

matter  ?  " 

"  But  *  so's  ours  !  Ours  is  Pauline  ! 
What's  her  other  name  ?  " 

"  Roper/'  cried  Katharine  breathlessly. 

"  Not  from  Torquay  ?  " — in  a  choking 
voice. 

Katharine  nodded  and  put  a  trembling 
handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

"  I  paid  her  fare,"  she  said  faintly.  '*  It 
came  to " 

"  Two   pounds   nine  ^Xid  fourpence-haU- 
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penny,"  said  my  sister.  '^  I  gave  her  two 
pounds  ten." 

''  So  did  I,"  said  Katharine.  "  She  was 
to  come  on — on  Monday." 

''  Six  years  in  her  last  place  ?  "  said 
Daphne  shakily. 

"  Yes.  And  a  clergyman's  daughter/' 
wailed  Katharine. 

"  Did — did  you  take  up  her  reference  ?  " 

**  Wired  last  night,"  was  the  reply. 

In  silence  I  brought  two  chairs,  and  they 
sat  down. 

"  But — but,"  stammered  Jill,  "  she  spoke 
from  Torquay  on  Wednesday." 

*'  Did  she  ?  "  said  Berry.     "  I  wonder." 

"  Yes,"  said  Katharine.    ''  She  did." 

"  You  know  she  did,"  said  Daphne  and 
JilL 

"  Who,"  said  I,^*  answered  the  telephone  ? " 

"  My  parlourmaid  did,"  said  Katharine. 

"  And  Jill  answered  ours,"  said  I.  Then 
I  turned  to  my  cousin.  "  When  you  took 
off  the  receiver,"  I  asked,  ''  what  did  you 
hear  ?  " 

"  I  remember  perfectly,"  said  JilL  ^^  Ex- 
change asked  if  we  were  Mayfair  9999  and 
then  said,  '  You're  through  to  a  call-office.' 
Then  Pauline  spoke." 

"  Precisely,"  said  I.  "But  not  from 
Torquay.  In  that  case  Exchange  would 
have  said, '  Torquay  wants  you,'  or  '  Exeter,' 
or  something.  Our  Pauline  rang  up  from 
London.  She  took  a  risk  and  got  away 
with  it." 

*'  I  feel  dazed,"  said  Daphne,  putting  a 
hand  to  her  head.  "  There  must  be  some 
mistake.    I  can't  believe " 


"  ^  A  thoroughly  nice-feeling  woman,'  " 
said  Berry.  "  I  think  I  should  feel  nice  if 
I  could  make  five  pounds  in  two  hours  by 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and  saying  I 
was  a  clergyman's  daughter.  And  now 
what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Shall  we  be  funny 
and  inform  the  police  ?  Or  try  and  stop 
Camille  at  Amiens  ?  " 

'*  Now,  don't  you  start,"  said  his  wife, 
'^  because  I  can't  bear  it.  Jonah,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  get  hold  of  the  car,  and 
let's  go." 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  "  And  look  sharp 
about  it.  Time's  getting  on,  and  I  should 
just  hate  to  be  late  for  dinner.  Or  shall 
we  be  reckless  and  take  a  table  at 
Lockhart's  ?  " 

We  drove  home  in  a  state  of  profound 
melancholy. 

Awaiting  our  arrival  was  a  "  service " 
communication  upon  a  buff  sheet,  bluntly 
addressed  to  ''  Pleydell." 

It  was  the  official  death-warrant  of  an 
unworthy  trust. 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  your  tele- 
gram handed  in  at  the  Grosvenor  Street  Post 
Office  at  10.2  a.m.  on  the  26th  June  addressed 
to  Reply  paid  Hamilton  Smythe  Fair  Lawns 
Torquay  has  not  been  delivered  for  the  reason 
indicated  below. 

ADDRESS  NOT    KNOWN, 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  J5., 

Postmaster, 


A  further  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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THE    FUTURE   OF 

THE   HOLY   LAND 

UNDER   BRITISH 

CONTROL 

By  HAROLD    J.    SHEPSTONE 


NO  country  appears  likely  to  benefit 
more,  as  a  result  of  the  great  up- 
heaval, than  the  sacred  and  historic 
land  of  Palestine.  As  was  expected,  after 
our  conquest  and  successful  administration 
of  the  country  during  a  very  trying  period, 
it  has  now  definitely  passed  under  the 
British  flag,  Great  Britain  having  received 
from  the  Peace  Conference  the  mandate  for 
its  administration.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
the  land  where  Christianity  and  all  that  it 
stands  for  had  its  birth  should  pass  under 
the  flag  that  has  always  stood  for  justice, 
liberty,  and  freedom. 

True,  since  our  occupation  of  the  country 
there  have  been  disturbances,  petty  quarrel- 
ling and  rioting.   Strong  armed  forces  have 


been  necessary  to  keep  order.  Only  last 
Easter  Jerusalem  was  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world  for  nearly  a  week,  on  account 
of  fighting  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews. 
Hence  to  the  lay  mind  the  situation  in 
Palestine  is  a  little  clouded,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  any  clear  statement  as  to  our  position, 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  the  varied  native 
races.  To  grasp  the  position  of  affairs 
correctly,  we  must  remember,  first,  the 
unique  and  strategical  position  of  this 
sacred  land,  the  claims  of  the  Jews  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  there,  the  work  the3F.have 
already  done  in  the  land  of  their  forel^^thers, 
and,  equally  so,  the  need  of  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  Arabs  and  other  races. 
Then  there  is  the  influence  it  is  bound  to 
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exercise  upon  the  mind  of  mankind  the 
world  over,  for  the  sake  of  its  holy  places. 
And  not  least  of  all  there  are  the  wonderful 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  land. 

Tucked  away  at  the  dead  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Palestine  was  virtually  in- 
accessible. No  railways  ran  to  it,  and,  except 
in  the  height  of  the  tourist  season,  one  had 
to  go  by  steamer  to  Alexandria,  and  take 
the  small,  miserable  local  boats  that  ran 
from  there  to  Jaffa,  Palestine's  principal 
port.  There  being  no  harbour  here,  you 
landed   in    small   rowing   craft,    risking   a 


journey  all  the  way  from  Paris  or  other 
Continental  cities  by  rail,  by  means  of  the 
m.uch-discussed  Bagdad  Railway,  which  links 
Jerusalem  with  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of 
.  Constantinople.  In  the  near  future  Jerusalem 
will  be  only  five  days  from  London. 

Strategically,  the  country  is  important, 
especially  to  the  British  Empire.  It  adjoins 
Egypt,  and  no  Power  could  hope  to  attack 
us  successfully  there  except  by  way  of 
Palestine.  In  olden  times  it  was  the  jum ping- 
off  place  for  armies  menacing  the  surround- 
ing empires.      Just  as  Belgium  in  modern 
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drenching  from  the  heavy  surf.  Of  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  visited  Egypt  every 
winter,  not  one  per  cent,  essayed  the 
journey  to  Palestine,  despite  the  array  of 
holy  places,  historic  churches,  memorable 
sites,  and  other  unique  interests  it  had  to 
offer.  The  War  and  British  enterprise  have 
changed  all  this.  You  can  now  dine  in 
Alexandria  or  Cairo  in  the  evening,  and  take 
breakfast  next  morning  in  Jerusalem, 
reaching  the  Holy  City  from  Egypt  by  rail. 
When  things  become  more  settled  in 
Eastern    Europe,    it   will    be    possible    to 


times  has  been  the  cockpit  of  the  nations  of 
the  West,  so  in  ancient  days  was  Palestine 
the  battleground  of  the  old  empires.  Here 
the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  other  empires 
contended  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
That  was  why  David  and  Solomon  kept 
large  armies,  and  why  the  old  Hebrew  kings 
entered  into  treaties  with  this  neighbour 
and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  country 
from  invasion.  Our  occupation  of  Palestine 
means  that  our  hold  upon  Egypt,  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  India,  is  strengthened. 
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Yet  Palestine  is  a  very  small  country, 
occupying  but  some  6,000  square  miles.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  Wales,  and,  like  Wales, 
is  very  mountainous.  It  is  full  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  rolling  plain. 
The  smallness  of  the  country  surprises 
every  traveller.  In  a  stretch  of  land  equal 
to  that  between  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  you 
cover  the  whole  central  ground  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  In 
a  ride  equal  to  the  distance  from  London 
to  Windsor  there  may  be  seen  enough 
to  interpret  many  centuries  of  supremely 
interesting  history.     The  Dead  Sea  is  but 


and  peasant  classes.  Did  not  Joshua  describe 
the  land  as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ? 
In  the  production  of  the  latter  commodity, 
Palestine  might  easily  out-distance  all 
rivals,  owing  to  its  unique  geographical 
position  and  other  conditions,  for  it  is 
virtually  the  meeting-place  of  the  flora  of 
three  different  countries. 

This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  two  brothers  who  went  into 
the  apiary  business  at  Jaffa.  They  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  furnishing  the  bees  with 
material  for  honey-making  throughout  eight 
months  of  the  year  by  camping  first  at  a 
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fifty  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  about  twenty-one  miles, 
while  the  distance  between  the  two  seas 
is  only  fifty-five  miles.  Yet  in  this  com- 
paratively small  stretch  of  country  there 
is  every  kind  of  soil,  from  sand  and 
broken  limestone  to  rich  red  and  chocolate 
loam.  Every  variety  of  climate,  too,  may 
be  experienced,  and  both  temperate  and 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  cultivated. 

Indeed,  Palestine  should  prove  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  countries  in  the  world, 
and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  it  so  is  a 
stable  government  and  the  encouragement 
of  modern  methods  among  its  agricultural 


low  altitude  and,  when  the  flowers  of  that 
locality  were  finished,  moving  the  hives  on 
camel-back  to  a  higher  place,  thus  following 
up  the  consecutive  blossoming  of  different 
wild  flowers.  The  result  was  remarkable. 
Over  six  tons  of  honey  were  obtained  from  a 
hundred  hives  in  the  single  season — a  yield 
per  hive  of  nearly  three  times  that  obtained 
on  any  of  the  great  honey  farms  of  America 
or  Australia.  But  the  Turks  put  such  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  honey  that  the  experiment 
was  discontinued.  It  was  the  Turkish  taxa- 
tion that  killed  all  development.  Vineyards 
and  orchards  were  taxed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  hardly  paid  to  cultivate  them.     I 
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have  known  farmers  around  Bethlehem  cut 
down  venerable  olive  trees  simply  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  Turkish 
charge  upon  them. 

Some  of  the  finest  wine  is  that  made  from 
Palestine  grapes,  while  the  best  oranges  are 
those  obtained  from  the  groves  that  have 
sprung  up  around  Jaffa  and  Gaza.  At 
present  something  like  over  a  million  and 
a  half  cases  of  the 
famous  Jaffa  oranges 
are  exported  annually, 
representing  a  revenue 
to  the  country  of 
£300,000.  But  the 
groves  could  be  con- 
siderably extended  and 
greatly  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  more 
modern  methods  of 
irrigation.  The  great 
wheat-growing  districts 
of  Sharon  andBeersheba 
— where  to-day,  as  in 
Bible  times,  wheat  and 
barley  still  yield  a 
hundredfold  to  the 
sower  —  could  be  con- 
siderably increased  in 
area  by  artificial  irriga- 
tion, easily  obtainable 
from  the  artesian  under- 
flow. 

The  wonderful  Jordan 
Valley,  which  is  to-day 
practically  unculti- 
vated, could  be  turned 
into  a  veritable 
paradise.  Experts  from 
the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  who  have 
examined  the  land  here, 
declare  that  by  running 
canals  from  the  Jordan 
— d own  which  six 
million  tons  of  sweet 
water  rush  daily — 
200,000  acres  of  deep, 
rich  alluvial  soil,  with 
a  semi-tropical  climate, 
could  be  reclaimed  and  made  fruitful.  Here, 
owing  to  the  great  heat,  everything  grows 
with  surprising  rapidity  to  an  enormous  size. 
Lucerne,  or  alfalfa,  under  irrigation,  produces 
ten  crops  a  year.  Bananas,  oranges,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  and  the  fruits  of  a  semi-tropical 
climate  could  be  raised  here. 

The  various  Jewish  colonies  scattered  up 


and  down  the  country  have  proved  the  unique 
agricultural  possibilities  of  this  wonderful 
little  land.  Before  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  Jews,  however,  a  word  of  explanation 
is  necessary.  The  ordinary  traveller,  visiting 
Palestine,  is  surprised  at  the  stony  character 
of  the  ground,  and  imagines  that  it  can 
never  be  made  fertile  until  they  are  cleared 
away.       But    these    very    stones    are    its 
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salvation.  In  other  countries  all  cultivated 
land  has  to  be  fertilised,  or  it  would  cease  to 
yield  its  increase.  Palestine,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  up- 
to-date  Jewish  colonies,  has  been  farmed  for 
thousands  of  years  without  fertilisation.  The 
farmer  has  only  to  sow  and  re%pi:  not  to 
manure  his  land.      It  might  also  be  said 
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that  the  yielding  of  fruit  is  an  unassisted 
function  of  such  soil  as  Palestine  boasts. 

The  fact  is,  the  country  is  formed  of 
various  grades  of  limestone,  and  it  is  in  the 
crevices  and  pockets  of  this  limestone  rock, 
below  the  meagre 
scattering  of  soil, 
that  the  roots  of 
the  trees  and 
plants  find  their 
stores  of  rich,  moist 
mould.  The  lime- 
stone is  continu- 
ally disintegrating, 
and  its  dust  im- 
parts to  the  clayey 
soil  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  hold- 
ing moisture.  If 
the  fullest  advant- 
age were  taken  of 
this  action,  it 
would  transform 
the  rocky  hills  into 
fruit  orchards. 
The  wilderness 
and  the  solitary 
place  could  be 
made  glad,  and 
the  desert  could  re- 
joice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.  For 
*the  fig  tree  —  the 
first  of  trees  to  be 
mentioned  in  the 
Bible  —  will  grow 
anywhere  in 
Palestine,  adapt- 
ing itself  even  to 
the  rockiest  places. 
The  grape  is  the 
most  abundant  of 
all  Palestine  fruits, 
yet  it  matures 
without  rain  or 
irrigation.  And 
what  is  true  of  the 
grape  may  also  be 
said  of  all  summer 
fruits,  including 
the  water-melon. 
It  is  the  soil*  and 
rock  combination 
which  stores  up  the 

ample  rainfall,  so  that  it  may  be  utilised  by 
the  plants  during  the  summer. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  the  Jews  who  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  land.    When  war  broke 


out,  there  were  some  fifty  Jewish  colonies 
in  Palestine,  owning  between  them  110,000 
acres  of  land,  on  which  dwelt  15,000  Jews. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  agricultural 
settlements,  situated  mainly  in  the  maritime 
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plain  from  Gaza  in  the  south  to  Haifa  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  upper  regions  of 
that  river.  Some  of  these  settlements  date 
back   forty   years   and   more,   though   the 
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majority  of  them  were  founded  within  the 
last  twenty  years  through  the  generosity  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  and  other  wealthy  Jews.  Land 
was  purchased,  and  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  —  Russia,  Roumania,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  other  countries — were  en- 
couraged to  settle  on  it. 

At  first  the  colonies  had  a  very  hard 
struggle.  Under  Turkish  rule  there  were 
virtually  no  laws,  and  the  colonists  had  to 
police  their  own  settlements  to  prevent  the 
roving  Bedouins  carrying  off  their  goods  and 
cattle.  There  were  no  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  keep 
down  malaria  by  fighting  the  mosquitoes  or 
the  diseases  that  carried  off  cattle.  Taxes 
out  of  all  proportion  were  demanded  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  altogether  there 
was  precious  little  encouragement  for  the 


Jew  to  go  farming  in  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

Nevertheless,  the  colonists  throve,  largely 
due  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  more 
up-to-date  and  scientific  methods  employed. 
This  is  evidenced  by  comparing  the  yields 
of  their  crops  with  those  of  their  peasant 
neighbours,  who  still  till  and  sow  in  much 
the  same  primitive  way  as  did  the  Patriarchs 
of  old.  With  the  peasant  the  cereals — wheat 
and  barley — yield  an  average  gross  produce 
of  about  £1  per  acre  ;  in  the  better  Jewish 
colonies  the  fields  yield  up  to  £2  and  £3 
and  more.  In  Arab  orange  groves  350  cases 
of  oranges  per  acre  are  considered  a  very 
good  average  crop  ;  Jewish  orange  groves, 
as  a  rule,  yield  about  40  to  50  per  cent,  more, 
and  in  the  last  year  before  the  War  a  yield 
of  no  less  than  757  cases — that  is,  more 
than  double  the  Arab  yield — was  obtained. 
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Native  vineyards  do  not  yield,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  £6  to  £7  value  of  gross  produce 
per  acre  ;  the  Jewish  vine-planters  obtain 
an  average  of  £12  to  £13.  The  milch  cows 
of  the  fellaheen  give  an  average  of  130  to 
160  gallons  of  milk  per  annum  ;  those  of 
the  Jewish  colonies  at  Benshemen,  Ekrom, 
Artuf,  in  Judaea,  give  about  4:40  gallons 
and  more. 

In  place  of  the  primitive  Arab  chain- 
pumps,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  a  camel 
or  a  mule  that  walks  round  and  round  with 
its  eyes  blindfolded,  the  Jews  have  intro- 


make  the  country  more  salubrious,  and  at 
the  same  time  supply  timber  that  may  be 
turned  to  divers  uses.  They  have  opened 
agricultural  schools,  which  are  among  the 
finest  institutions  of  their  kind.  Thoy  have 
improved  the  cereals,  the  vines,  olives,  and 
citrous  fruits,  and  shown  farmers  what  the 
land  could  be  made  to  produce.  As  a  result 
of  their  efforts,  land  which  could  have  been 
purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  £3  or  £4  an 
acre  is  now  selling  at  £36  and  £40  an  acre. 

Turning  from  agriculture  to  industry,  we 
find  Jewish  activity  again  in  evidence.  They 
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duced  modern  pumps,  worked  by  oil  or  gas 
motors,  for  the  irrigation  of  their  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kiver  Audja,  not  far  from  the  colony  of 
Petach-Tikwah,  in  Judaea,  a  Jewish  com- 
pany, in  1913,  instituted  great  waterworks, 
which,  on  payment  of  a  certain  tax  per 
dunam — the  Arab  unit  of  land-measurement 
— furnish  the  surrounding  planters  with  the 
water  necessary  to  irrigate  their  soil.  In 
order  to  remove  the  stagnant  pools  which 
breed  fevers,  the  Jews  in  various  places  have 
planted  clusters,  great  and  small,  of 
eucalyptus  trees,  which  have  done  much  to 


have  established  modern  oil  works,  and  by 
improved  chemical  means  succeed  in  ex- 
tracting as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  oil  from 
the  residues  left  by  the  primitive  Arab  oil 
works.  The  production  of  wine  and  brandy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
their  activity.  The  wine  cellars  of  the 
Rishon-li-Zion  colony  alone — which  controls 
over  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  which 
are  cultivated  the  best  varieties  of  French 
vines — have  a  capacity  of  1,650,000  gallons. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  wine 
business,  a  large  coopering  industry  has  had 
to  be  founded.     Just  before  the  War  they 
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commenced  on  a  small  scale  the  distilling 
of  essential  oils — in  particular,  essence  of 
geranium  and  thyme.  Silk  factories,  glass 
works,  box-making,  and  other  industries 
have  been  founded.  The  building  trade  of 
Palestine  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  Jews, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cement  stone  is 
entirely  in  their  hands. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Jaffa  amounts  to 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade  of 
Palestine.  This  trade,  which  in  1904  was 
valued  at  £760,000,  had  in  1912  already 
reached  the  figure  of  £2,080,000,  the  imports 


forefathers,  that  led  Mr.  Balfour,  so  far 
back  as  November,  1917,  to  declare  that  the 
British  Government  would  "  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine."  As 
a  result  of  this  pledge,  a  Zionist  Commission 
was  set  up  in  Jerusalem  and  Zionist  head- 
quarters established  in  London. 

It  was  the  appearance  in  Jerusalem  of 
an  influential  body  of  Jews,  with-  the  sole 
intention  of  strengthening  the  position  of 
their  brethren  in  the  land,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  looked  with  favour  upon  the 
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being  markedly  superior  to  the  exports.  If 
we  merely  take  the  oranges  and  wines 
exported  by  the  Jewish  settlements,  we  shall 
find  that  they  alone  represent  nearly  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports  from  Jaffa.  If, 
again,  we  remember  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  imports  is  received  by  Jewish  firms,  we 
can  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Jewish  population  in  the  trade 
of  Palestine. 

It  was  because  of  this  Jewish  activity,  the 
many  successful  industries  which  they  have 
established,  coupled  with  their  natural  desire 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land  of  their 


return  of  the  Jew  to  his  own  country,  that 
caused  the  extremists  among  the  Arabs  to 
take  alarm.  They  feared — which  to  a  certain 
extent  was  excusable — that  the  country 
would  pass  under  Jewish  domination,  and 
to  them  that  spelt  the  loss  of  rights  and 
religious  freedom.  They  held  meetings 
protesting  against  the  Zionist  movement, 
and  delivered  petitions  to  the  consuls  of  the 
various  Powers,  and  also  to  Colonel  Storrs, 
the  then  British  Military  Governor.  They 
also  induced  the  Christian  native  races  to 
side  with  them,  and  things  began  to  look 
serious.    What  was  needed  here  on  our  part 
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was  a  bold  declaration  of  policy  ;  but  we 
remained  silent,  and  this  only  added  fuel 
to  the  flame.  The  trouble  reached  its  zenith 
during  the  Easter  celebrations,  when  Arabs 
and  Jews  came  into  conflict  at  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  and  rioting  broke  out.  Fortunately, 
the  military  were  prepared,  but  a  week 
elapsed  and  nearly  three  hundred  casualties 
occurred  before  order  was  restored. 

To-day  the  two  races  are  more  reconciled, 
and  the  country  is  at  peace.  The  Arabs 
realise  now  that  it  was  far  from  our  intention 
to  place  them  under  Jewish  domination. 
True,  we  have  appointed  a  Jew — Sir  Herbert 
Samuel — as  High  Commissioner  for  Palestine, 
but,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  to  acknowledge  the  able  work  which 
the  Jews  have  done  in  Palestine.  There  are 
to-day  135,000  Jews  in  the  country,  against 
20,000  less  than  forty  years  ago.  The  total 
population  of  the  land  is  about  680,000,  but 
in  Bible  times  the  country  supported  a 
population  of  over  three  millions,  and  was  a 
large  exporter  of  cereals  and  fruits  to  the 
surrounding  nations.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both  Jew  and  Arab  in  "Palestine, 
and  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  desert 
the  latter.  We  shall  continue  to  govern 
the  country  and  respect  the  rights  of  all. 
No  other  Power  is  better  equipped  for  such 
a  task.  Jerusalem  is  holy  ground,  sacred 
alike  to  Mohammedan,  Christian,  and  Jew, 
and  these  religious  rights  must  be  acknow- 
ledged and  the  holy  places  protected.  Great 
Britain  has  never  figured  in  the  religious 
pageantry  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  that  very 
reason  has  earned  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  the  native  population. 

Then  since  our  occupation  of  the  land  we 
have  carried  out  many  much-needed  reforms. 
We  have  given  Jerusalem  an  efficient  water- 
,  supply  and  a  modern  drainage  system. 
Before  our  coming,  the  Holy  City  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  rainfall  for  its  water, 
caught  in  cisterns  and  there  stored  till 
wanted.  Many  of  these  cisterns  are  under- 
ground, and  they  had  not  been  cleaned  out 
for  centuries.  Their  water  was  found  to  be 
polluted,  and  the  cisterns  the  breeding  place 
of  mosquitoes  and  diseases.  As  a  result  of 
our  efforts  there,  the  death-rate  of  the  city 
was  reduced  by  one-half.  In  a  like  manner 
we  have  built  miles  of  roads,  and  connected 
the  country  with  Egypt  by  rail.  We  have 
thrown  bridges  across  the  Jordan  and  made 
the  rich  lands  of  Moab  easy  of  access.  Motor- 
boats  now  regularly  ply  upon  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  cargo  boats  bring 


grain  and  produce  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  We  have  carried  out  important 
survey  work,  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  rich  in  minerals, 
including  coal,  oil,  bitumen,  copper,  and  salt. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  Jews  can  render  us  valuable 
aid  and  benefit  themselves  greatly.  But  to 
the  ordinary  visitor  Palestine  will  ever  have 
a  charm  of  its  own.  Every  village  to-day 
boasts  of  its  upper  room,  or  guest-chamber, 
where  the  men  meet,  smoke,  sip  coffee,  and 
chat  about  the  local  news.  These  guest- 
chambers  have  been  in  vogue  since  the  days 
of  the  Patriarchs.  The  women  work  in  the 
fields  with  the  men,  carry  the  produce  to 
market,  and,  like  most  women  in  Eastern 
countries,  toil  very  hard.  By  the  style  of 
their  dress,  headgear,  or  ornaments,  it  is 
possible  to  tell  whether  they  are  married  or 
single.  Although  in  their  manners  and 
customs  the  peasants  are  distinctly  primi- 
tive, they  are  hospitality  itself  to  the 
stranger,  most  willing  to  learn,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  as  much  from  their  land  as 
possible. 

It  is  only  in  the  towns  where  modern 
civilisation  has  obtained  any  footing,  and 
even  here  it  is  largely  superficial.  Indeed,  the 
charm  of  this  land  lies  in  its  array  of  sacred 
and  holy  places,  its  antiquity,  and  in  the 
primitive  and  picturesque  life  of  its  country 
people.  Even  its  cities,  such  as  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  have  charms  of 
their  own,  and  are  unlike  any  other  towns. 
When  you  step  out  of  the  railway  station 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  Jerusalem  as  you 
traverse  the  Bethlehem  road,  you  at  once 
realise  that  here  is  something  different, 
grander,  loftier,  and  more  inspiring  and  sacred 
than  any  other  place  on  this  earth.  You  are 
awed  by  its  walls  and  towers,  bold  and 
majestic,  that  pierce  the  skyline.  They 
remind  you  of  the  City  of  Zion  described  in 
the  Scriptures,  set  high  upon  the  hills  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  bulwarks — a 
fit  setting  for  the  world's  most  sacred  site. 
With  its  narrow,  crooked,  and  picturesque 
streets,  its  churches  of  great  antiquity,  its 
temple  site,  its  famous  mosque  and  array  of 
holy  places,  Jerusalem  is  unlike  any  other 
city.  Here  the  nations  meet  on  holy  ground, 
and  here  they  come  to  worship — Christian, 
Jew,  and  Mohammedan.  And  under  British 
guidance  the  Holy  Land,  the  most  sacred  of 
countries,  is,  one  feels  confident,  destined 
to  become  prosperous  and  happy,  and 
regain  something  of  its  past  importance. 
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rriHE  banks  of  the  river  were  narrowing, 

I  the  suck  of  the  current  increasing, 
and  as  Rolf  Bannington  noticed 
these  signs  he  looked  carefully  ahead.  The 
trees  which  lined  the  banks  showed  a  break 
where  a  bold  cliff  frowned  on  the  hurrying 
waters,  which  swirled  round  it  out  of  sight, 
and  as  he  swept  towards  the  bluff,  Banning- 
ton was  conscious  of  a  booming  sound 
making  itself  heard  €ibove  the  swish  of  the 
river. 

"  Rapids  !  "  he  murmured  aloud,  then 
swung  the  nose  of  his  canoe  towards  the 
bank. 

When  he  reached  it,  he  beached  the  canoe, 
and,  since  he  was  in  strange  country,  slung 
his  rifle  under  his  arm  and  began  to  make 
his  way  towards  the  bluff  to  investigate. 
He  had  gone  but  a  very  little  way  when  he 
stumbled  upon  an  ill-defined  path  fringing 
the  cotton- woods. 

"  A  portage,"  he  said,  as  his  eye  discerned 
it.   "  May  as  well  see  what  it  is  like." 

Following  its  windings,  he  presently 
found  himself  well  beyond  the  bluff,  looking 
down  on  a  long  stretch  of  angry  water. 
Here  the  river  made  a  sharp  descent,  and 
great  pieces  of  rock  tore  the  water  to  tatters, 
whilst  in  other  places  it  swirled  in  whirlpools 
or  foamed  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  Here 
and  there  a  great  tree,  snapped  like  a  match- 
stalk  and  wedged  in  the  rocks,  thrust  forth  a 
jagged  snag,  like  the  snout  of  some  preying 
saurian,  promising  disaster  to  the  boat  or 
canoe  that  should  touch  it,  and,  as  he 
surveyed  the  scene,  Bannington  shook  his 
head. 

"  Can't  be  done  !  The  man  who  tries 
that—" 


He  broke  off  sharply,  and  his  eyes  stared 
incredulously  up-stream,  for  someone  was 
giving  the  lie  to  his  half -uttered  thought. 
Round  the  bluff,  and  racing  madly  for  the 
broken  water,  a  canoe  had  appeared.  A 
man  and  a  girl  were  the  occupants,  and 
they  drove  straight  for  the  turbulent  water 
as  calmly  as  if  they  were  making  for  a 
mill-pond.  The  craft  they  were  in  was  of 
native  manufacture,  and  a  frail  affair.  A 
single  touch  from  one  of  those  snags  would 
have  crumpled  it  like  a  match-box  under  a 
heavy  heel ;  but  the  pair  paddled  steadily, 
as  if  unconscious  of  their  danger,  or,  if 
conscious,  indifferent  to  it. 

The  girl  was  in  the  bow,  and,  as  the  canoe 
swept  nearer,  Bannington  saw  that  she  was 
white — saw  it  not  from  the  bronzed  and 
beautiful*  face,  but  from  the  shapely  arms, 
naked  almost  to  the  shoulder,  and  from  the 
golden  hair  blowing  in  the  wind.  Her 
companion  was  an  Indian,  an  old  man,  but 
agile  with  the  paddle,  and,  as  they  raced 
towards  him,  Bannington  wondered  what 
had  brought  this  strangely-assorted  pair 
together.  He  had,  however,  but  little  time 
for  wonder.  Swept  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  the  canoe  leaped  for  the  broken 
water,  prancing  like  a  nervous  horse.  A 
plume  of  water,  rising  from  the  bows, 
smote  the  girl  in  the  face,  but  she  scarcely 
shook  her  head.  Absorbed  in  her  task,  she 
paddled  steadily,  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  piloting  the  canoe  between  rock 
and  snag,  avoiding  with  amazing  skill  the 
danger-spots.    Then  the  disaster  befell. 

The  Sergeant's  Stetson  hat,  free  of  the 
chin-strap,  was  lifted  from  his  head  by  an 
eddying  wind,  carried  over  the  edge  of  the 
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bluff,  and  driven  down  right  into  the  face 
of  the  girl.  Descending  apparently  from 
nowhere,  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  had 
struck  her  unknown  to  her,  the  girl  was 
startled,  and  for  one  second  reeled  back. 
She  missed  a  stroke  of  the  paddle.  The 
canoe  swerved,  and  though  the  Indian 
paddled  mightily  to  avert  disaster,  his  effort 
was  in  vain.  The  frail  craft  plunged  into 
a  patch  of  foaming  water.  In  the  patch 
there  was  but  one  rock  visible,  and  the 
canoe  did  not  touch  it.  All  the  same,  its 
bottom  ripped  out  by  hidden  rocks,  it 
suddenly  lost  way,  was  swept  sideways,  and 
then  rolled  over,  throwing  both  the  girl  and 
the  Indian  into  the  surging  flood. 

Bannington  cried  out  in  sudden  horror. 
And  then,  as  he  saw  the  girl  whirled  down- 
stream, he  began  to  run,  striving  to  reach 
the  tail-end  of  the  rapids  before  the  girl 
could  be  swept  there. 

He  had  no  expectation  of  finding  her  alive. 
To  his  mind,  it  was  impossible  that  anyone, 
least  of  all  a  girl,  could  go  down  that  stretch 
of  mad  water  and  live.  And  as  he  ran  he 
cursed  the  Stetson  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  Toiling  and  scrambling 
over  boulders  and  deadfall,  he  made  his  way 
to  a  place  below  where,  on  a  sand-bar,  was 
a  large  drift-pile  formed  of  logs  and  other 
debris,  showing  where  the  river  was  wont 
to  cast  from  its  bosom  the  things  which  were 
alien  to  it. 

Moving  to  the  extremity  of  the  sand-bar, 
Bannington  looked  up-stream.  Neither  the 
Indian  nor  the  girl  was  in  sight.  He  glanced 
round  the  drift-pile  with  a  thought  that 
the  bodies  might  have  been  caught  by  it, 
but  he  saw  nothing.  Then  he  looked  down- 
stream, and  instantly  an  alert  look  came  in 
his  eyes.  Lying  well  out  in  the  stream,  half 
afloat  and  half  submerged,  and  still  anchored 
by  its  roots  to  the  broken  bank,  was  a  large 
tree,  and  tangled  in  the  branches  of  the 
*'  weeper,"  as  the  backwoodsmen  call  such 
a  tree,  he  caught  sight  of  a  dark  body,  and, 
looking  searchingly,  he  decided  that  it  was 
the  girl. 

Two  seconds  later  he  was  scrambling 
down-stream  once  more,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  had  reached  the  anchored  tree. 
The  girl  was  on  her  back,  caught  by  her 
hair  in  the  branches,  and  though  the  current 
under  the  tree  sucked  strong,  the  strands 
of  gold  held  nobly,  and  kept  the  river  from 
claiming  its  prey.  From  his  position  on  the 
bank  the  Sergeant  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  that  her  wet  face  had  the  hue 
of  de^th.  He  bad  no  hope  that  she  was  alive, 


'but  the  despairing  thought  of  the  hundredth 
chance  drove  him  to  make  sure.  After 
considering  the  situation  carefully,  he  slipped 
into  the  stream  and,  clinging  to  the  branches 
of  the  "  weeper,"  began  to  work  his  way 
towards  the  girl.  A  very  few  minutes 
brought  him  to  her  side,  and,  as  he  looked 
down  into  the  beautiful  unconscious  face, 
there  was  a  surge  of  pity  in  his  heart.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  girl  had  come  through 
the  wild  tangle  of  water  above  untouched 
by  rock  or  snag,  and  in  that  fact  lay  the  one 
solitary  hope  that  she  might  yet  live,  for  it 
was  possible  .to  revive  a  person  who  was 
not  more  than  half  drowned. 

Using  his  knife,  strand  by  strand  he  cut 
the  hair  tangled  in  the  branches,  and  at 
last,  towing  the  girl,  worked  towards 
shallow  water.  Then  he  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and,  wading  ashore,  immediately 
began  to  put  in  practice  the  Sylvester 
method  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
drowned.  Twenty  minutes  passed  before 
signs  of  returning  life  rewarded  him  ;  then 
he  worked  like  a  man  inspired. 

An  hour  later,  Bannington  having 
portaged  his  stores  through  the  woods,  the 
girl  sat  before  a  roaring  fire,  wrapped  in  his 
blanket  and  drinking  scalding  tea,  and 
trying  to  explain  what  had  happened  in  a 
voice  that  had  an  accent  of  culture. 

'*  We  were  running  the  rapids,  Sagush 
and  I " 

''  Sagush  is  the  Indian,  I  guess  ?  " 

''  Yes.    Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  vestige  of  him,"  answered  Ban- 
nington. 

*'  Then  he  is  lost,"  said  the  girl  gravely, 
''  and,  but  for  a  miracle  and  your  goodness, 
I  also " 

A  little  sob  checked  her  utterance,  and, 
fearing  that  she  was  about  to  give  way  to 
tears,  Bannington  broke  out  hastily — 

"  But  why  did  you  try  the  rapids  ? 
Didn't  you  know " 

"  I  know  this  stretch  of  river  as  well  as 
you  know  the  barrack  square  at  Begin  a," 
interrupted  the  girl.  ''  I  have  often  run  these 
rapids,  and  this  is  the  first  time  anything 
has  gone  wrong.  Something  hit  me  in  the 
face " 

"  It  was  my  hat  !  "  broke  in  Bannington 
contritely.    '"  The  wind  took  it  and " 

"  So  that  was  it  ?  I  never  saw  it,  I 
thought  it  was  a  bird.  Anyhow,  I  missed  a 
stroke " 

"  Yes.  I  saw  you.  That  Indian  of  yours 
worked  hard,  but  it  was  no  use." 

"  Poor   Sagush  !  "    said   the   girl   softly, 
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looking   up-stream   towards   the   turbulent 
water. 

Sergeant  Bannington  waited  a  full  minute 
without  speaking,  hoping  that  the  girl 
would  offer  some  explanation  of  her 
presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  as 
she  remained  silent  he  was  moved  to  ask 
a  question. 

''  You  live  about  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  she  answered.  *'  I  have  a  shack 
six  miles  down-stream." 

The  Sergeant  was  conscious  of  a  stronger 
surge  of  curiosity.  Did  the  girl  mean  that 
she  dwelt  alone  in  this  wild  land  1  He  could 
scarcely  credit  it,  yet  that  was  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  her  words.  After  a  moment 
he  sought  for  elucidation. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  live  alone  ?  " 

*'  Yes — now,"  answered  the  girl  quietly.- 
"  My  father  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree 
two  months  ago,  and  now  that  Sagush  has 
gone  I  shall  be  absolutely  alone." 

He  looked  at  her  in  wonderment,  then 
his  eye  wandered  round  the  landscape. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  a  mere  girl, 
obviously  white,  and  certainly  cultured, 
could  contemplate  solitary  exile  in  that 
inhospitable  district. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said.  "  Why 
should  you  live  here  ?  This  is  no  place  for 
a  girl." 

*'  You  think  so  ?  "  she  asked.  ''  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  My  father  was  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  and  I  work  among  the 
children.  In  a  little  while,  perhaps,  three 
months  or  four,  someone  will  come  to  take 
my  father's  place.  Until  then,  at  any  rate, 
I  must  remain  here.  Indeed,  I  may  continue 
— for  I  love  the  children.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  my  father — Dr.  Warrilow  ?  " 

*'  Indeed  I  have,"  answered  Bannington 
quickly.  "  Who  is  there  whose  work  lies 
up  here  who  has  not  ?  And  you — for  a  guess 
— are  Caroline  Warrilow  ?  " 

"  At  your  service,"  answered  the  girl, 
with  a  quick  smile. 

"  My  name  is  Bannington—Rolf  Banning- 
ton, sergeant  at  present,  but  on  my  return 
to  the  post  I  expect  to  go  down  to  Regina 
to  qualify  for  my  '  straps.'  " 

"  Your  '  straps,'  Mr.  Bannington  ?  I  do 
not  quite  understand." 

*'  My  commission,"  he  answered  promptly. 
''I  am  up  here  after  two  men  who  are 
accused  of  murder,  outlaws  and  desperate 
characters,  both  of  them,  and,  if  I  am 
successful,  the  officers'  school  at  Regina  is 
a  certainty  for  me." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  quickly. 


"  Two  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Is  one  of  them  a 
white  man  and  the  other  a  half-breed  ?  " 

"  That's  the  pair,"  he  replied  promptly. 
"  You  know  them,  Miss  Warrilow  ?  You 
know  where  they  are  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl  slowly.  ''  They 
have  a  camp  about  three  miles  above  the 
rapids." 

'^  Ah,  then  I  must  have  passed  it." 

"  That  is  possible.  But  you  are  not  to 
blame  for  that.  The  camp  lies  deep  in  the 
woods.  You  could  not  see  it  from  the  river. 
I  believe  the  pair  are  trading  rye  whisky 
to  the  Indians  in  the  district — running  it 
across  the  Alaskan  border,  which  is  only 
eleven  miles  away." 

*'  Then  I'll  soon  put  a  stop  to  their 
activities,"  said  Bannington,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  sees  his  goal  in  view.  "  If 
you  will  describe  to  me  the  location  of  their 
camp,  I  shall  be  infinitely  grateful,  Miss 
Warrilow." 

*'  If  you  will  come  with  me  down  to  my 
house,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  a  way 
through  the  woods.  It  will  be  better  than 
working  back  up-stream,  where  they  might 
stumble  on  you.  If  they  are  expecting  you 
at  all,  it  will  not  be  by  the  back  door." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Warrilow."  Banning- 
ton rose  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke.  "  If  you  will 
wait  here,  I  will  fetch  my  canoe.  I  suppose 
that  your  camp  is  on  the  river,  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  run  down  to  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  the  canoe  will  save  time  in  the 
end." 

Without  further  ado  he  departed,  leaving 
the  girl  by  the  fire,  and  an  hour  later  the 
two  were  afloat,  paddling  the  canoe  towards 
the  mission  station. 

11. 

"  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  wait  until  the 
morning  ?  "  asked  Caroline  Warrilow  tenta- 
tively. "  In  an  hour  the  sun  will  have  set, 
and  you  will  reach  the  camp  which  you  are 
seeking  on  the  edge  of  dark." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  answered  Ban- 
nington cheerfully.  "  The  more  likely  I 
shall  find  the  fellows  at  home.  Besides, 
there  is  a  moon."  V 

He  continued  his  preparations,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  having rfr^ceived  direc- 
tions, he  listened  to  the  last  caution  from 
the  girl. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  careful.  Those  men 
will  very  likely  be  desperate." 

"  Have  no  fear,"  he  answered  cheerfully, 
and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  departed. 


'1 


'^For  a  second  she  stood  there,  flinchmg  from  the  roaring  flames, 


following  a  blazed  track  through  the  sombre 
wood. 

He  did  not  reach  his  destination  without 
adventures.  In  the  wood  darkness  came 
quicker  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and, 
unable  to  see  the  ''  blaze  ''  on  the  trees,  he 
lost  his  way,  stumbling  for  a  long  time  in 
the -gloom,  and  conscious  that,  but  for  some 
piece   of  luck,   his  chance  of  making  his^^ 


capture  was  over  for  the  night.  The  luck 
was  his,  however.  A  soft  sough  of  wind 
through  the  forest  brought  to  him  the 
aromatic  scent  of  burning  spruce.  That 
could  mean  but  one  thing — there  was  a 
fire  somewhere.  Instantly  he  set  his  face 
against  the  drifting  air,  and  began  to  follow 
the  scent  through  the  woods.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  later  he  stepped  into 


and  then,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  him,  she  gave  a  sudden  cry.' 


an  open  space  between  two  stretches  of 
timber,  and  at  the  further  side  of  it  saw 
a  rough  log  shack  bathed  in  moonUght. 
Through  a  parchment  window  came  a  faint 
light,  and,  as  he  watched,  the  door  of  the 
shack  was  thrown  open,  and  a  man  stepped 
out  and  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  cabin. 

Bannington  waited,  saw  the  man  return, 
and,  after  looking  in  vain  for  any  sign  of 


the  second  man,  began  to  work  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  cabin.  He  reached  it  without 
mishap,  and,  crouching  against  a  wood- 
pile, heard  the  man  within  singing  an  old 
chanson  of  French  Canada — 

*'  Qui  va  Id  ?  If  you  please,  I  own  the  mansion, 

And  this  is  my  grandfather's  gun  ! 
Qui  va  la  ?  Now  you're  a  dead  man,  robber  !  " 

Bannington  permitted  himself  a  smile  at 
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his  quarry's  choice  of  song,  and  then  slipped 
noiselessly  round  the  shack.  The  door  was 
partly  open,  the  man  within  was  still 
singing,  and  apparently  his  approach  had 
been  unnoticed.  He  pushed  the  door  ever 
so  little  and  stepped  inside,  his  Service  pistol 
ready  for  action.  A  big  man  who  sat  sewing 
some  garment  by  the  light  of  a  slush-lamp, 
without  looking  up,  spoke — 

"  Been  a  thunderin'  long  time,  Anton. 
Where  the  deuce " 

At  that  point  he  glanced  up  from  his 
patching  to  find  Bannington's  pistol  cover- 
ing him,  and  he  broke  off  sharply. 

'*  Put  them  up,  Mardyke,"  commanded 
the  Sergeant. 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  looked  at 
him  coolly.  He  understood  the  order  per- 
fectly, but  he  made  no  attempt  to  obey  it. 

"  What  for  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  What's 
all  this  about  ?  Nice  sort  of  way  to  enter  a 
man's  cabin  an' " 

"  Put  your  hands  up  !  "  broke  in  Ban- 
nington  crisply.    ''  Sharp's  the  word  !  " 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  obeyed  him 
slowly,  but,  once  they  were  well  up,  the 
Sergeant  slipped  behind  him  and  snapped 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  the  fellow's  wrists. 
Then  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 
man  again. 

"  An'  now  maybe  you'll  tell  me  what " 

"  Murder  1  "  interrupted  the  other  tersely. 
"  I'll  read  you  the  warrant  when  I  get  your 
chum  Anton." 

"  Then  he  goes,  too  ?  "  asked  Mardyke. 

"  Yes." 

A  mocking  light  came  into  the  handcuffed 
man's  eyes.  "  Got  somethin'  on,  ain't  you, 
to  take  two  of  us  down  ter  the  p'lice- 
post  ?  "   ■ 

"  Possibly  ;   but  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

Mardyke  shook  his  head.  "  I  wouldn't  be 
that  mortal  sure  about  it.  Sergeant,"  he 
said  mockingly,  "  not  if  I  was  you.  Jist 
take  a  peep  behind  you." 

Something  in  his  face  warned  the  Sergeant 
that  he  was  in  peril,  and  instantly  he  swung 
round.  He  had  just  time  to  glimpse  in  the 
doorway  a  tall,  evil-faced  half-breed,  holding 
a  levelled  pistol,  before  the  crack  came. 

The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  shoulder, 
spinning  him  half-way  round,  then  he 
staggered  and,  crashing  to  the  floor,  lost 
consciousness. 

When  his  senses  returned  to  him,  he  found 
himself  lying  on  the  floor,  his  feet  tied,  his 
own  wrists  manacled  with  the  handcuffs 
that  he  had  placed  on  Mardyke.  The  two 
men  were  busy  packing,  evidently  making 


preparations  for  departure,  and  neither  of 
them  took  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  His 
wounded  shoulder  pained  him  intolerably, 
and  with  an  effort  he  rolled  over  to  bring 
his  weight  on.the  other  shoulder.  The  move- 
ment attracted  the  attention  of  the  half-breed 
Anton,  who  stopped  his  task  and  grinned 
at  him  maliciously. 

"  Oh,  Mistaire  P'leecemans,  you  veel  take 
Anton  also,  veel  you  ?  But  not  dis  time,  no. 
You  veel  remain  here — comprenez  ? — whilst 
I,  Anton,  go  over  zee  border.  But  you  veel 
not  be  cold,  no,  for  you  veel  haf  a  great 
fire  to  warms  yourself — out,  a  vaire  beeg  fire, 
m'sieu  !  " 

He  laughed,  as  if  at  some  pleasant  jest, 
and  resumed  his  packing,  whilst  Bannington 
lay  wondering  what  was  behind  the  words. 
Presently  he  knew,  for  the  two  men,  having 
finished  packing,  carried  th^ir  goods  outside, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  half-breed 
returned.  Taking  up  a  kerosene  can,  he 
poured  some  of  the  contents  of  the  can  into 
a  bunk  in  one  corner,  and  then  began  to 
splash  the  oil  about  the  walls  of  the  shack. 
Bannington  watched  him  with  eyes  that 
betrayed  sudden  knowledge, 

"  Anton,"  he  said  sharply,  "  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

The  half-breed  laughed,  and,  dropping  the 
now  empty  tin,  kicked  it  from  him  before 
he  spoke. 

"  M'sieu  knows  how  we  fight  la  mort  rouge 
in  the  North  here.  He  knows  how  we  fire 
zee  cabins  where  lie  zee  dead  of  zee  smallpox 
—hey  1  " 

Bannington  felt  his  face  blanch,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  terror  now  gripping  his  heart, 
he  spoke  calmly — 

"  You  won't  dare  do  it,  Anton.  If  you  do, 
the  police  wilj  get  you,  even  if  they  have  to 
hunt  you  across  the  Circle  to  the  Pole." 

"  Dey  veel  nevaire  know,"  laughed  the 
half-breed,  "  for  you,  m'sieu,  veel  not  be 
here  to  tell  dem,  no  !  And  a  burned  cabin — 
to  zee  most  men  eet  ees  a  warning  to  go 
wide." 

As  the  half-breed  spoke,  into  Bannington's 
mind  there  flashed  the  thought  that  Caroline 
Warrilow  would  know,  that  she  would  pass 
her  knowledge  to  Eegina,  and  it  was  on  his 
lips  to  say  so,  when  the  thought  that  to  do 
so  might  imperil  the  girl  made  him  refrain. 

"  Anton,  it  is  a  fiendish  thing  if — — " 

"  Eet  ees  a  necessity  to  be  regretted," 
laughed  the  other.  "  But  m'sieu  can  be 
consoled.  He  veel  haf  zee  fire-burial  of  zee 
ancient  martvrs " 


He    broke     off,    struck    a    match,     and 
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deliberately  applied  it  to  the  oil-saturated 
bunk.  It  kindled  instantly,  the  flames  leap- 
ing to  the  low  roof,  and  as  the  wood  began 
to  crackle,  the  half-breed  moved  to  the  door. 

"  Adieu,  m'sieu  !  "  he  cried  mockingly. 
''  Zee  night  ees  a  leetle  chill,  but  you  veel 
haf  a  good  fire  presently.  I  trust  you  veel 
be  sufficiently  varm." 

'  A  second  later  he  had  withdrawn,  leaving 
Bannington  to  contemplate  the  horror 
awaiting  him.  The  flames  of  the  blazing 
bunk  were  leaping  across  the  cabin.  Smoke 
already  seemed  to  fill  the  place,  and  the 
fumes  half  smothered  him.  He  tried  to  rise, 
and,  failing,  rolled  over  and  over  towards 
the  door,  almost  sick  with  pain  as  his 
wounded  shoulder  jarred  on  the  rough  floor. 
If  only  he  could  roll  outside  ! 

The  cabin  was  roaring  like  a  furnace. 
The  scorching  breath  of  the  flames  singed 
his  clothes,  his  hair.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  he  could  escape,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  was  bracing  himself  for  the  effort,  when 
the  cabin  door  was  flung  violently  open, 
and  the  figure  of  Caroline  Warrilow  appeared. 
For  a  second  she  stood  there,  flinching  from 
the  roaring  flames,  and  then,  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  him,  she  gave  a  sudden  cry  and, 
darting  to  him,  began  to  drag  him  outside. 

III. 

Out  in  the  moonlight,  clear  of  the  blazing 
cabin,  the  Sergeant  took  charge. 

"  You  have  a  knife.  Miss  Warrilow  ? 
Yes.     Then  cut  my  legs  free." 

The  girl  obeyed  him,  and  he  then  instructed 
her  to  pull  out  his  watch-strap,  on  which  he 
kept  a  duplicate  key  for  the  handcuffs. 
As  she  released  him,  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  and  as  she  saw  what  it  cost  him,  the 
girl  cried  out — 

"  You, are  hurt  ?  " 

"  A  bullet  through  the  shoulder,"  he 
explained.  "  If  you  could  make  a  shift  to 
bandage  the  place  for  me,  I  should  be 
grateful.    I  must  follow  those  men." 

*'  You  must  follow " 

"  Yes  !  I've  got  to  get  them.  If  I  do, 
as  I  explained,  my  '  straps  '  are  won.  If 
I  don't You  saw  them  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl.  "  I  came 
because  I  feared  some  evil  would  befall 
you.  I  heard  one  of  those  men  speak, 
and  saw  the  flames  in  the  cabin,  and  as  soon 
as  the  men  were  hidden  by  the  wood,  I 
came." 

"  They  went  through  the  wood  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  that  way."  The  girl  waved  her 
band.     "  Towards  the  border,  Sergeant." 


"  My  shoulder  !  Quick,  please  !  I  must 
follow.'-' 

The  girl  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  set 
to  work  to  improvise  a  bandage,  and 
presently  Bannington  was  standing  with 
one  arm  in  a  sling.    The  girl  looked  at  him, 

''  Must  you  go,  Sergeant  ?  " 

"  It  is  imperative,"  he  answered.  "  If 
you  will  lend  me  your  rifle " 

''  If  you  must  go,  there  is  a  quicker  way," 
said  the  girl.  *'  Those  men  dare  not  take  it, 
but  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  me " 

"  A  quicker  way  ?  "  cried  Bannington. 

"  Yes.  Those  two  men  are  running  for 
the  Alaskan  border,  but  they  must  cross  the 
river  somewhere.  They  will  do  it  at  Car- 
cajou Creek,  whither  that  way  leads. 
If  you  have  the  courage  to  go  down  the  river 
and  through  the  rapids,  you  will  be  there 
an  hour  before  they  are." 

''  You  mean  the  rapids  where  you  were 
wrecked  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Yes."  The  girl  gave  a  quick  laugh. 
"  To-night  there  will  be  no  Stetson  to " 

"  But  the  canoe  ?  " 

"  Those  men  had  one  cached  by  the  river. 
They  did  not  take  it  with  them.  If  you 
have  the  courage  to  take  the  risk " 

"  A  man  must  take  his  risks,"  laughed 
the  Sergeant.  "  I  never  shrank  from  doing 
so  yet,  and  I'd  be  a  cigcken  if  I  did  so 
wlien  you  will  share  them.  Lead  on,  Miss. 
Warrilow." 

The  girl  turned  and  began  to  lead  the 
way  towards  the  river.  Twenty  minutes 
later  they  stood  with  the  canoe  ready  for 
launching,  and  suddenly  Bannington  spoke. 

"  Miss  Warrilow,  have  you  ever  raced  the 
rapids  bv  moonlight  before  ?  " 

"'  No." 

''  It  will  be  riskier  than  by  day." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  '^.  " 

''  Afraid  ?     No  !     Not  with  you." 

He  saw  the  blood  flush  her  face,  and  then, 
as  her  eyes  met  his,  a  light  flamed  in  his 
own.  "  We're  doing  a  mad  thing,"  he 
laughed,  "  together  !  "  He  stretched  his 
free  arm  and  put  a  hand  on  hers.  "  If  we 
smash,  it  will  be  together ;  if  we  win 
through " 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  Again 
their  eyes  met. 

The  girl's  were  star-like,  and  something 
in  them  went  straight  to  his  soul.  His 
heart  leaped,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
clamorous  ^desire  to  gather  her  to  him  with 
his  uninjured  arm.  Then  he  laughed  again 
joyously. 

"  You  understand,  Caroline — together  ?  " 
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The  girl's  reply  was  a  voiceless  one — a 
flush  of  the  cheeks,  a  flash  of  the  eyes,  and 
a  smile  half  checked.  Then  they  entered 
the  canoe. 

To  Bannington  the  next  half-hour — or 
the  last  ten  minutes  of  it — was  like  a  bad 
dream.  When  they  struck  the  broken  water, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  get 
through  it  alive.  The  moonlight  played 
strange  tricks  with  it.  Shadows  of  the  trees 
on  shore  were  flung  on  the  waters.  Every 
outstanding  rock  was  given  a  broader  base 
of  shadow,  and  deadly  snags,  wet  with 
spray,  seemed  almost  fairy-like.  Whirlpools 
appeared  like  molten  silver,  and  broken 
water  glittered  and  gleamed  in  the  strangest 
way.  No  single  thing  wore  its  daylight 
aspect,  and  as  they  drove  on  in  the  fierce 
current,  Bannington,  with  clenched  teeth, 
watched  the  supple  young  form  in  front  of 
him  as  she  plied  a  dexterous  paddle,  and 
more  than  once  despairingly  blamed  himself 
for  having  yielded  to  her  suggestion. 

But  the  girl  steered  a  sure  course,  un- 
deluded  by  the  moonlight  aspect  of  things, 
avoiding  rock  and  snag  with  a  sure  knowledge 
of  the  channel  that  was  nothing  short  of 
marvellous,  and,  after  what  seemed  an 
eternity  to  Bannington,  they  swept  into 
smooth,  untroubled  waters  and  safety. 

*'  Done  it  !  Thank  God  1  "  cried  the  man, 
with  heartfelt  relief. 

The  girl  said  nothing.  She  half  turned 
her  head  and  flashed  him  a  smile,  then, 
with  spray-dashed  face  set  with  purpose, 
paddled  on. 

Thus  it  fell  that  when  Mardyke  and  his 
partner  reached  Carcajou  Creek,  they  walked 
straight  into  an  ambush,  and  when  Banning- 
ton's  voice  bade  them  "  Hands  up  !  "  the 


half-breed  fell  into  a  fit  from  pure  terror, 
believing  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  spirit. 
Mardyke  surrendered  at  discretion,  though 
he  cursed  fluently  when  Caroline  relieved 
him  of  his  weapons  and  snapped  the  hand- 
cuffs on  his  wrists. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  criminals  were 
taken  to  the  nearest  police-post  by  a  requisi- 
tioned crew  of  Indians.  Bannington  went 
with  them,  and  did  not  see  Caroline  Warrilow 
again  until  four  months  later,  when  he  met 
her  on  the  station  at  Regina.  He  was  wearing 
the  undress  uniform  of  an  Inspector,  and 
when  the  girl'saw  him  she  smiled  radiantly. 

"  So  you  have  the  '  straps  '■ — Bolf  ?  " 

*'  As  you  see,"  he  retorted  gaily,  drawing 
himself  up  a  little  vainly. 

"  A  man  is  very  like  a  peacock  !  "  she 
said  with  laughter. 

"I  would  kiss  you  for  that  if "      He 

looked  round  at  the  crowd  and  laughed. 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  so  much 
protection  1  "  she  mocked. 

''  But  it's  '  together,'  Caroline  ?  "  he 
asked  seriously. 

''  Yes  !  "  she  whispered,  and  though  in  the 
racket  of  the  crowd  he  never  heard  the 
answer,  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  sufficient, 
and  as  they  waited  for  the  baggage-man 
he  hummed  gaily  to  himself — 

*'  For  I've  got  rings  upon  my  fingers, 
And  bells  upon  my  toes, 
And  elephants  to  ride  upon 

"  By  Jove,"  he  cried  suddenly,  *'  I  was 
forgetting  !    Take  off  your  glove,  Caroline." 

**  Here  ?  "  she  asked  shyly. 

'*  Before  the  world.    Who  cares  ?  " 

And  so  it  fell  that  a  grinning  baggage- 
man stumbled  suddenly  upon  romance  in 
daily  life,  and  earned  a  perfect  tip. 


BUY    ROSES! 


B* 


>UY  roses  I 

But  once  in  life  conies  lovely  May, 
And  like  a  breath  it  fleets  away, 
With  all  its  blossoms  of  a  day- 
Buy  roses ! 
And  joy  is  but  a  scent,  no  more, 
Whose  sweetness,  in  one  moment  o'er, 
No  longing  may  to  thee  restore. 
Buy  roses! 


Buy  roses! 
A  breath,  a  scent—and  what  remains 
Of  all  thy  gladness,  all  thy  gains? 
Before  their  flying  beauty  wanes, 

Buy  roses! 
Let  their  whole  price  to  Fate  be  cast. 
With  all  thy  future,  all  thy  past. 
With  all  thou  art  and  all  thou  hast, 

Buy  roses! 

MAY  BYRON. 


THE   CALL   OF 
THE   SEA 

By    RALPH    COBINO 

Illustrated    by   Henry    Coller 


~T~liyHEN  Harries  came  into  the  hotel 

y  y  dining-room,  most  of  the  other 
guests  had  already  taken  their 
seats.  He  had  to  run  the  fire  of  their  eyes 
on  his  way  to  his  own  place.  The  table  he 
had  chosen  was  set  against  an  open  window, 
so  that,  when  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  could 
watch  the  sea. 

At  one  of  the  tables  some  newcomers 
watched  Harries'  transit  of  the  room  with 
curiosity.  In  passing  them  he  recognised 
old  acquaintances  and  half  stopped  ;  then, 
noting  the  instant  freezing  of  their  manner, 
he  moved  on.  At  another  table  a  man  who 
had  once  known  Harries  well  looked  above 
his  head,  as  if  he  had  become  too  small  a 
thing  for  notice. 

A  string  band  played  in  the  hall  whilst 
the  guests  dined.  .  It  gave  selections  frorh 
"  Parsifal,"  and  afterwards  it  fell  into  a 
measure  new  to  the  listeners,  full  of  phrases 
that  came  like  a  curious  plaint  of  the  sea. 
Beyond  the  hotel  garden  the  sea  itself 
showed,  sunlit  and  very  still — so  still  that 
it  gave  the  impression  of  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  violins. 

Harries  glanced  about  the  room,  wonder- 
ing if  the  theme  of  the  piece  touched  these 
people,  if  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  waves 
in  it.  They  ate,  they  talked,  their  laughter 
rose  shrilly  above  the  sound  of  the  violins  ; 
after  the  first  moment  of  attention,  the 
music  had  become  a  mere  unheeded  accom- 
paniment to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Harries  looked  for  one  understanding  soul, 
and  presently  he  found  it.  A  young  woman 
sitting  at  the  next  table  had  turned  her 
head  towards  the  window,  leaning  forward 
as  if  to  catch  sight  of  the  sea.  Harries'  eyes 
met  hers,  and  he  could  have  imagined  a 
slight  movement  of  her  head  as  if  in  affirma- 
tion of  his  thought.     He  noticed  that  she 


sat  silent  till  the  music  ceased,  not  heeding 
^the  chatter  of  her  neighbours. 

When  the  band  stopped,  Harries  left  his 
table,  went  to  a  French  window  opening 
on  to  the  verandah  that  ran  the  length  of 
the  hotel,  and  stepped  out  into  the  night. 
He  found  a  quiet  corner  at  the  farthest  end, 
screened  by  tall  flowering  plants.  It  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  his,  and  he  gave  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  when  he  reached  it.  The  con- 
temptuous eyes  of  the  other  guests  made 
solitude  a  friend.  Early  in  his  stay  he  had 
thought  of  dining  in  his  room ;  then, 
knowing  the  desire  to  be  cowardly,  he  had 
faced  the  ordeal  of  the  dining-hall.  fiut 
how  they  stared  !  He  could  feel  their  eyes 
like  whips  across  his  shoulders. 

Harries  leant  back  in  his  chair  and 
watched  the  sea.  The  hotel  garden  ran  down 
to  the  beach  ;  there  were  no  intervening 
trees,  so  that  now,  at  full  tide,  the  waters 
seemed  astonishingly  near.  How  still  the 
sea  was  to-night— still.  Harries  thought,  as 
an  animal  about  to  spring,  with  intent  eyes 
upon  its  prey  1  The  light  of  the  sinking  sun 
ran  like  a  path  of  fire  across  the  waters. 
Against  the  skyline  a  single  ship  rode 
stately  and  aloof. 

The  sound  of  voices  at  the  other  end  of 
the  verandah  broke  into  his  solitude.  He 
lighted  a  cigarette,  took  a  book  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  read. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  own 
name. 

"  Donald  Harries  ?  Yes,  he's  staying 
here.  He  can't  tear  himself  away  from"  the 
sea — it  haunts  him." 

A  woman's  voice  said  :  "  Why  do  you  all 
treat  him  as  a  pariah  ?  At  the  best  you 
pity  him.  Last  night  I  saw  him  pass  a 
chair  where  an  old  lady  sat.  When  she 
looked  up,  the  pity  in  her  eyes  must  have 
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stung    him.     I    saw    him    flush    and   look 
away." 

"  He  has  put  himself  outside,"  someone 
-said.  "  Time  is  the  only  thing  that  can  serve 
him.    Give  people  a  few  years  to  forget." 

Then  the  woman's  voice  again  : 

"  Forget  what  ?  "  S^he  added  quickly  : 
"  Don't  tell  me.  Let  there  be  someone  left 
who  can  look  at  him  and  not  know." 

Harries  put  his  book  down  on  his  knee. 
Somebody  who  did  not  know  !  To  meet 
such  a  one  would  be  like  a  draught  of  water 
to  a  thirsty  man. 

When  the  sound  of  voices  had  ceased, 
Harries  went  down  into  the  garden,  and  came, 
after  a  few  minutes,  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  sun  had  gone  from  the  sky,  and  dark- 
ness fell  rapidly.  The  froth  of  the  nearest 
waves  made  mere  blurred  streaks  of  white* 
against  the  grey  mass  of  water. 

Harries  looked  back  at  the  lighted  win- 
dows of  the  hotel.  Up  there  was  a  woman 
who  did  not  know.  Her  ignorance  bloomed 
for  him  as  a  flower  from  a  dust-heap.  He 
let  his  fancy  play  with  her  lack  of  knowledge. 
If  he  spoke  to  her,  he  could  meet  her  eyes. 
Since  she  did  not  know,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  lower  his.  Even  if  she  spoke  of  the 
sea,  he  need  not  flinch. 

Something  black  lying  on  the  sand  caught 
his  attention.  There  was  sufficient  light  left 
for  him  to  see  that  it  was  a  book.  He  stooped 
for  it  and  tried  to  read  the  title.  The  light 
was  too  dim,  and  he  struck  a  match.  The 
lettering  seemed  to  leap  out  at  him  from  the 
shadows — "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer." 
Underneath  the  owner  had  written  her 
name — "  Mary  Dell."  Harries  stared  at  the 
title  tillhis  match  went  out. 

Presently  out  of  the  dusk  a  woman's 
voice  said  :  "  This  afternoon  I  lost  a  book 
on  the  sands.   I  saw  you  pick  something  up. 

Was  it  by  any  chance ^"  She  broke  off 

as  Harries  turned  towards  her,  holding  the 
book  out. 

"  *  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  ' — was 
that  your  book  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Thank  you  for  finding  it." 

He  recognised  her  instantly  as  the  woman 
who  did  not  know.  Her  voice  betrayed  her. 
He  knew  her,  too,  for  the  woman  who  had 
sat  silent  at  the  dinner  table,  listening  to 
the  violins'  mimicry  of  the  voice  of  the 
sea. 

''  That's  a  wonderful  book,"  Harries  said. 
"  The  sea  comes  close  to  you  all  the  time. 
There's  hardly  -a  moment  when  you're  not 
conscious  of  the  boom  of  the  waves." 

She   turned   her   head  towards  the   sea. 


In  the  quick-falling  darkness  he  could  just 
see  the  dim  outline  of.  her  profile. 

"  Fearlessness — the  way  they  stood  up 
to  the  sea  and  said,  '  You  shan't  be  master  ' 
— that  struck  me  most." 

"  It  was  wonderful."  He  was  conscious 
that  his  voice  held  an  intense  note,  and 
added  in  a  different  key  :  "I  was  brought 
up  in  cities.  The  sea  was  almost  un- 
known to  me  until  I  came  to  manhood." 

"  With  me  it  has  been  different.  I  was 
born  on  an  island  and  lived  near  the  sound 
of  the  waves,  .like  these  people."  She  held 
the  book  out. 

*'  That  makes  a  diflerence.  The  old  saying 
about  familiarity  breeding  contempt " 

In  the  dusk  he  thought  he  saw  her  head 
move  as  if  in  denial.  But  it  may  have  been 
a  trick  of  his  eyesight,  born  of  the  way  the 
wind  caught  at  her  hair  and  blew  little 
strands  of  it  about  her  forehead. 

She  moved  a  few  steps  from  him,  hesi- 
tated, came  near  again. 

'^  Have  you  noticed  the  tones  of  its  voice  ? 
Over  there,  where  it  breaks  on  the  Cadnum 
Rocks,  it  has  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast." 
She  stooped  towards  the  little  waves  that 
reached  nearly  to  her  feet.  ''  Here  it  only 
whispers."  The  white  froth  of  the  waves 
and  the  white  froth  of  her  muslin  dress 
met,  seemed  one  in  the  dusk.  She  might 
have  risen  from  the  sea,  born  of  the  foam. 
"  Always  and  in  whatever  mood,  it  is 
mysterious.  It  has  secrets  and  keeps 
them." 

Without  waiting  for  any  reply  from 
Harries,  she  moved  away  into  the  shadows. 

He  divined  in  her  a  power  of  understand- 
ing. She  was  a  woman  who  could  sense  your 
mood,  even  translate  it  for  you.  And  she 
had  lived  always  within  sight  and  sound  of 
the  sea.  That  fact  gave  her  a  rare  interest 
in  his  eyes. 

Already  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  thought 
of  their  next  meeting.  They  were  together 
in  the  same  hotel ;  the  seashore  would  often 
claim  them.  And  since  she  did  not  know — 
did  not  even  wish  to  know — with  what  an 
exhilarating  sense  of  freedom  he  could  talk 
to  her  1 

He  saw  her  in  the  dining- hall  the  next 
day.  Her  bow  of  recognition  thrilled  him. 
He  blessed  the  chance  that  had  led  him 
even  to  so  slight  a  service  as  the  finding  of 
a  lost  book. 

His  surmise  had  been  right ;  in  the  weeks 
that  followed  he  was  always  sure  of  finding 
her  by  the  sea.  It  became  a  theme  that 
formed  the  basis  of  a  friendship.    Its  voice 
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"The  sea  came  closer,  and  so  wonderful  was  this  hour  that  they  ignored  his  presence." 
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filled  in  the  pauses  that  fell  between  their 
sentences.  Their  friendship  would  have 
been  a  blessed  thing  to  Harries  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  sea  was  always  w^hispering  : 
"  She  does  not  know." 

One  day,  in  speaking  of  the  sea,  Harries 
said  :   "I  call  it  master." 

The  daring  of  this  brought  him  to  a  pause. 
He  hardly  dared  look  at  her,  now  he  had 
come  so  close  to  the  edge  of  his  story. 

She  looked  up,  meeting  his  eyes.  "  It  is 
masterful.  It  likes  to  frighten  us  into  sub- 
mission. And  yet  sometimes — to-day,  for 
instance — how  beautiful  it  is  !  " 

They  stood  side  by  side  and  watched  it. 
To-day  the  sea  laughed.  Wavelets  made 
merry  amongst  thenselves  ;  the  sound  of 
their  mirth  rippled  along  the  shore.  The 
big  waves  were  mirthful,  too  ;  they  broke 
into  shouts  of  laughter,  roaring  about  the 
feet  of  the  rocks,  teasing  them.  Two 
boisterous  waves  drenched  the  Cadnum 
Rocks  with  water  and  retired,  spent  and 
exhausted  with  excess  of  mirth. 

Harries  followed  a  sudden  impulse.  It  was 
born  of  his  desire  not  to  make  their  common 
interest  in  the  sea  a  meeting-ground 
whilst  she  was  ignorant.    He  said  quickly — 

"  You  don't  ask  me  why  I  speak  of 
it  as  master  ?  "  There  was  a  harsher  note 
in  his  voice  when  he  added  :  "  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  could  tell  you 
why.  The  knowledge  is  pretty  common 
property." 

She  looked  at  him  intently,  but  she  did 
not  speak.  Her  silence  touched  him  ;  it  .was 
like  the  passing  of  healing  fingers  above  a 
wound. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,"  Harries  said,  "  some 
people  w^ere  talking  on  the  hotel  verandah. 
They  were  so  near  me  that  I  couldn't  help 
hearing.  They  spoke  of  a  man  who  had 
'  put  himself  outside.'  A  woman  was  there 
who  didn't  know  his  story.  The  wonderful 
thing  was  that  she  chose  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance. Can  you  realise  what  that  meant  to 
the  man  ?  Take  any  simile  you  please — 
water  when  you  thirst,  sleep  when  you're 
weary,  land  for  the  feet  of  a  drowning  man — 
and  still  you  are  not  near  the  truth.  And 
yet "    He  gave  a  gesture  of  weariness. 

She  answered  his  thought  rather  than 
his  words. 

"  You  would  like  to  tell  me  the  part  the 
sea  has  played  in  your  life  ?  " 

In  the  pause  that  fell  between  them  for 
a  moment  the  sea  spoke.  Its  note  was 
martial ;   the  roll  of  drums  called  from  it. 

''  Even  before  I  saw  the  sea  I  thought  of 


it  as  the  most  cruel  weapon  in  Nature's 
armoury." 

He  felt  that  his  words  had  moved  her. 
She  gave  herself  to  an  intent  listening  when 
he  spoke  again. 

"  When  I  read  of  shipwrecks,  I  felt  the 
horror  of  them  vicariously.  I  knew  what  it 
must  be  to  suifocate  beneath  the  waves,  tp 
have  the  breath  beaten  out  of  one's  body, 
to  be  in  the  grip  of  a  monster,  to  writhe  and 
struggle  and  then  die  .  .  .  I  was  twenty 
before  I  saw  the  sea.  My  first  sight  of  it 
was  on  a  day  of  storm,  with  incoming  waves 
like  claws  reaching  for  prey.  One  wave 
stronger  than  the  rest  drenched  me,  a  kind 
of  baptism  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off,  hunting  in  his  mind  for  words . 
with  which  to  clothe  his  story.  They  were 
difficult  to  find,  and,  however  well-chosen, 
they  must  strike  friendship  out  of  his  life. 

She  helped  him,  feeUng  towards  the  root 
of  his  antagonism  for  the  sea. 

"  You  mean  that  dread  of  the  sea  became 
part  of  you — was  you  2  " 

He  looked  at  her  gratefully.  ''  That  was 
it.  I  felt  as  little  able  to  stop  it  as  I  could 
stop  seeing  or  hearing," 

She  helped  him  again.  "  In  some  way 
this  dread  of  the  sea  led  to  disaster  ?  " 

He  turned,  more  completely  facing  her. 
*'  I  was  on  the  Herperus  when  she  was 
wrecked." 

He  drew  back  a  step  or  two.  There  must 
be  distance  between  them  now.  His  eyes 
never  left  her  face.  He  waited  for  the  full 
significance  of  his  statement  to  break  upon 
her.  The  dawn  of  it  in  her  eyes  would  fling 
shadows  into  his  own. 

"  The  Herperus  ?    You  were  there  ?  " 

He  drew  back  a  little  further.  Surely  now 
she  would  understand.  He  forced  himself 
to  push  her  towards  the  light. 

"  It's  the  fact  that  I'm  here  to-day  that 
counts." 

She  turned  her  eyes  seawards,  so  that  only 
her  profile  showed.  Harries  could  not  tell 
what  look  of  contempt  her  eyes  held — he 
guessed  it  only. 

He  nerved  himself  to  speak  again. 

"  The  women  and  children  were  saved. 
The  ship  sank  so  quickly  that  the  men 
hadn't  a  chance.  When  one  of  the  lifeboats 
was  found  a  few  hours  afterwards,  there 
were  women  and  children — and  a  human 
being — you  could  hardly  call  him  a  man — 
who  had  disguised  himself  in  the  dark  with 
a  woman's  cloak.  He  was  lifted  out  with 
the  others  and  taken  on  board  the  rescuing 
ship.     He  learnt  on  the  voyage  home  the 
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kind  of  years  that  lay.  before  him.  Speech 
wasn't  necessary.  The  averted  eye,  the 
chance  drawing  aside  of  a  woman's  skirt 
lest  he  should  touch  it  in  passing  ..." 

Harries  paused,  then  jerked  his  hand  out 
towards  the  sea. 

"  It  brought  me  to  that.  I  feared  it,  and 
it  made  me  its  slave.  Fear  of  it  knocked 
the  manhood  out  of  me." 

The  strip  of  sand  that  lay  between  them 
seemed  suddenly  to  widen.  Continents 
could  not  have  pushed  him  further  from 
her.  She  stood  with  her  head  lowered,  her 
eyes  on  the  waves  that  broke  against  her 
feet,  and  she  was  silent. 

Some  children  playing  on  the  sands  came 
near  them.  They  recognised  Mary  Dell,  and 
rushed  to  her  with  shouts  of  glee.  She 
gathered  them  about  her  ;  they  served  as 
a  screen  between  herself  and  Harries.  Pre- 
sently they  drew  her  into  a  race  for  the 
nearest  rock,  and  he  was  left  alone. 

The  aspect  of  the  sea  was  changing.  The 
sun  had  withdrawn  itself,  and  in.  its  absence 
the  mirth  of  the  waves  ceased.  Harries 
looked  to  the  horizon  and  found  no  rest  for 
his  eyes.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  was 
troubled,  as  if  the  soul  of  it  could  find  no 
rest.  A  rising  wind  wailed  above  its  surface. 
From  the  shore  a  lark  rose,  seeking  serenity 
above  the  dark  pall  of  the  clouds.  Harries' 
watched  it  in  its  flight.  When  his  eyes 
could  see  it  no  longer,  he  turned,  to  find 
Mary  Dell  again  at  his  side.  She  was 
breathless  after  her  race,  so  that  her  words 
came  haltingly. 

"  I  understand.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
afraid.  I  can't  be  less  frank  than  you  have 
been.  For  a  few  minutes  I  was  tempted  to 
be  silent."  She  glanced  up,  meeting  his  eyes. 
"  We  are  such  slaves  that  we  can't  leave  it. 
It  says,  '  Stay  near  me,'  and  we  stay." 

They  began  to  pace  side  by  side  on  the 
firm  sands.  The  sound  of  the  waves  accom- 
panied her  voice. 

"  I  was  brought  up  by  the  sea.  As  a  little  . 
child  I  would  lie  awake  listening  to  the 
sound  of  it  outside  my  bedroom  window. 
When  I  was  very  young,  my  parents  taught 
me  to  swim.  They  loved  the  sea,  but  I  was 
different.  I  learnt  to  swim  like  a  fish,  they 
said,  but  I  was  always  afraid.  When  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  my  father  was  drowned  ; 
he  was  seized  with  cramp  whilst  he  was 
bathing.  I  saw  men  bring  him  back — dead 
— to  my  mother.  Even  then  she  kept  her 
love  for  the  sea.  She  would  sit  by  it  as  if 
by  the  side  of  a  friend  who  could  sympathise. 
But  T  hated  it.    I  feared  it.    And  yet  I  was 


never  at  rest  away  from  it.  There's  a  curious 
something  in  us  that  m'akes  us  want  to 
watch  the  thing  we  fear." 

Her  use  of  the  pronoun  thrilled  him  ;  it 
built  a  fire  by  the  side  of  w^hich  two  shiver- 
ing souls  could  feel  warmth.  To  be  linked 
together — even  in  fear — was  wonderful. 

"  Ah,  but  it  hasn't  brought  you  to  shame," 
Harries  said  at  last. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Her  colour  mounted, 
then  vanished,  leaving  her  white.  She  said  : 
''  I  am  just  like  you.  ^Fear  made  me  a 
coward." 

They  had  come  to  the  Cadnum  Rocks. 
On  a  broad  ledge  near  to  the  sands  they 
seated  themselves  side  by  side.  The  waves 
came  lapping  near  and  nearer  to  their  feet. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  a  good  swimmer. 
My  mother  taught  me  to  dive,  too.  I  think 
she  was  more  at  home  in  the  sea  than  on 
land.  She  died  when  I  was  twenty,  and  to 
the  last  she  would  have  her  window  set 
wide  to  the  sound  of  the  waves.  When  I 
was  left  alone  I  lived  on  near  the  sea.  But 
I  gave  up  swimming.  I  shrank  from  the 
very  touch  of  the  water.  And  then  there 
came  a  day  .  .  ."  Her  hands  pressed 
against  her  knees  till  the  knuckles  whitened. 
She  gave  him  a  pitiful  look.  "  I  haven't 
your  courage.    It's  hard  to  tell." 

"  Then  don't  tell  me."  He  put  his  hand 
on  hers.  "  It's  enough  for  me  that  you 
understand." 

"  I  must  tell  you.  There  was  a  child  drown- 
ing. I  saw  it.  I  stood  wringing  my  hands, 
afraid  to  swim  out  and  try  to  save  it.  After- 
wards, when  I  saw  it  dead  in  its  mother's 
arms— I  felt  a  murderess  !  " 

She  was  on  her  feet  the  next  minute,  and 
the  colour  was  back  in  her  face.  She  pointed 
to  the  sea. 

"  Our  master  !  " 

They  spoke  in  the  same  breath.  In- 
stinctively they  drew  closer.  Harries  felt 
again  that  sense  of  warmth,  of  fire  in  a  cold 
place.  To  be  understood — their  eyes  met 
over  the  wonder  of  it.  They  were  slaves, 
but  the  servitude  was  common  to  them 
both.  Their  hands  touched.  Fear  had  made 
them  comrades. 

The  sea  came  closer,  and  so  wonderful 
was  this  hour  that  they  ignored  his  presence. 
He  tossed  his  spray  into  their  faces  to 
awaken  them.  He  pushed  himself  against 
the  rocks,  half  encircling  them.  It  was  only 
then  that  they  realised  his  treachery. 

''  We  must  run  !  "  she  cried.  "A  race 
against  the  foe  !-" 

They   held  hands  and  ran,   the  strip  of 
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sand  narrowing  before  their  eyes.  The  in- 
vading sea  came  close  about  their  feet,  as 
if  some  giant  stretched  his  arm  and  sought 
to  seize  them  with  his  fingers,  and,  failing, 
retreated  with  a  snarl.  Breathlessly  they 
cleared  the  strip  of  sand  and  came  to  the 
dry  shingle  of  the  higher  beach. 

Suddenly  they  laughed  together.  They 
looked  over  their  shoulders  at  the  defeated 
sea.  The  froth  of  the  waves  was  like  foam 
on  the  lips  of  an  angry  beast. 

Harries  said  :    '*  Knowing  you  has  turned 

winter  into  summer.  To  be  understood " 

He  paused,  savouring  the  joy  of  it.  "  I 
wish  I  dare  ask  you  not  to  go  out  of  my 
life." 

She  bent  towards  him.    *'  Then  shall  we 
let  the  sea  witness  our  compact  ?  " 
*  *  *  *  /.' 

When  Harries  and  Mary  Dell  had  been 
married  for  many  years,  a  man  wrote  of 
them  to  a  mutual  friend. 

*'  I    have    been    spending   a    holiday    at 

S ,   a  fishing  town  built  high  on  the 

chffs.  When  I  arrived,  the  whole  place  was 
eii  fete.  The  local  band  discoursed  music. 
The  entire  population  was  out  in  the  streets. 
Street  vendors  sold  Harries  rock,  drapers 
displayed  Harries  ties  and  Harries  handker- 
chiefs. The  name  was  in  the  air  as  much  as 
the  salt  tang  of  the  sea.  You'll  know  why, 
of  course.  The  country  has  been  ringing 
with  the  heroism  of  the  young  naval  lieu- 
tenant and  the  daring  submarine  venture  that 
won  fame  for  him.  But  this  celebration  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  family  gathering.   He  was 


born  here,  learnt  to  love  the  sea  here.  They 
call  him  '  The  Fish.'  Boys  of  the  place  talk 
of  his  swimming  exploits.  He  ranks  as  one 
of  the  four  best  divers  in  the  country — 
held  the  cup  for  two  years.  When  he  joined 
the  Navy,  his  fellow-townsmen  said; 
'  Trust  "  The  Fish  "  to  do  something  big.' 

"To-day  they  presented  him  with  an 
address,  the  crowd  forming  a  ring  round  him 
in  the  market  square.  Near  him  stood  his 
father  and  mother.  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes 
off  them.  They're  quite  old,  but  if  ever  two 
people  knew  j^oy,  they  did.  And  yet  it 
seemed  to  be  joy  touched  with  surprise.  I 
was  near  enough  to  see  their  faces,  and 
I  could  have  sworn  that  amazement  held 
them  as  well  as  pride  .  .  .  My  last  peep  of 
them  was  down  by  the  seashore.  We  had 
the  sands  to  ourselves— they  and  I.  They 
were  looking  out  to  sea  and  talking  together. 
Once  I  heard  them  laugh.  And  then  Mrs. 
Harries  stooped,  dipped  her  hands  into  the 
sea  water,  and  sprinkled  it  over  her  own 
head  and  her  husband's.  It  looked  a  kind 
of  rite,  the  seal  of  some  compact  between 
them  and  the  sea.  Then,  hand  in  hand,  they 
began  to  mount  the  cliff  path. 

"  Young  Harries  came  running  down  to 
meet  them.  I  heard  him  say  something 
about  '  a  dip  in  the  good  old  sea  before 
supper.' 

"  They  stood  and  watched  him  till  a  turn 
in  the  path  hid  him  from  view.  Before  they 
began  to  mount  again  I  saw  them  turn  and 
wave  their  hands  to  the  sea,  as  if  to  say 
'  Good  night '  to  a  comrade." 
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I   NEVER  shall  see  the  world  again 

As  I  saw  it  once— the  sunlight,  the  rain, 
The  spring  and  the  autumn,  the  starry  night, 
The  sea  and  the  woods  and  the  moon's  full  light. 

1  never  shall  see  it  quite  as  of  old— 
The  sunset's  red  and  the  noonday's  gold ; 
For  I  never  shall  see  it  henceforward  now 
Except  through  your  love,  1  scarce  know  how. 


Then  be  careful,  my  dearest,  how  you  go, 

For  from  under  your  feet  the  rivers  shall  flow; 

And  never  again  will  the  world  be  fair 

Except  in  the  light  of  your  eyes  and  your  hair. 

WALLACE    B.    NICHOLS. 


THE  BEAR-LEADERS 

By    K.    R.    G.    BROWNE 

Illustrated  by  E.   H.  Shepard 


WHEN  Miss  Angela  Lambert  notified 
Mr.  Peter  Cairns  of  her  desire 
forthwith  to  terminate  their 
engagement,  that  unhappy  young  man 
became  aware  of  two  important  facts — 
firstly,  that  his  heart  was  broken  beyond 
any  hope  of  repair,  and,  secondly,  that 
London  was  a  much  overrated  place,  which 
should  be  quitted  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
For  a  day  and  a  night  he  brooded  over  his 
tragedy,  conscious  that  the  world  held 
nothing  more  of  joy  for  him,  and  then, 
feeling  bitterly  antagonistic  to  everyone 
and  everything,  decided  to  seek  out  his 
vStep-brother  and  sole  surviving  relative,  one 
Raymond  Furnivall,  for  the  pleasure  of 
obtaining  his  advice  and  subsequently 
ignoring  it. 

Mr.  Furnivall  was  what  is  known  in  the 
best  novels  as  '*  a  rising  young  barrister," 
in  this  case  a  solemn,  earnest  person  of 
thirty-one,  utterly  devoid  of  the  saving 
grace  of  humour,  but  supremely  confident 
of  his  own  ability,  while  doubting  that  of 
anyone  else.  On  the  entry  of  Peter  into 
his  rooms  in  the  Temple,  Mr.  Furnivall 
greeted  him  becomingly,  but  with  a  certain 
reserve — one  never  knew  quite  how  to  take 
that  fool  Peter.  The  latter,  sinking  wearily 
into  a  chair,  eyed  his  step-brother  gloomily 
and  emitted  a  heartrending  sigh. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  a  rotten  world, 
Raymond."  The  barrister  regarded  him 
disapprovingly. 

"  It  is  what  one  chooses  to  make  of  it," 
he  responded.  Despite  his  misery,  Peter 
grinned  faintly  ;   this  was  pure  Raymond. 

"  How  true  !  "  he  answered.  "  But  I 
didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  that.  I 
have  some  news  for  you.  I  ^m  no  longer 
engaged  to  Angela."  The  rising  young 
barrister  evinced  no  surprise,  but  seemed  a 
trifle  ill  at  ease.  He  toyed  with  a  paper- 
knife. 

"  Er — yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know.  Angela — 
er — told  me  yesterday." 

"  The  dickens  she  did  !  "  observed  the 
surprised  Peter.  "  Did  she  give  her  reasons?" 
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*'  Well,  she — er — mentioned  incompati- 
bility of  temperament." 

''  H'm  !  "  said  Peter  thoughtfully.  "  I 
suppose  my  eccentric  habits  and  chronic 
impecuniosity  are  a  bit  trying  at  times." 

Raymond  glanced  at  him  and  leaned 
forward  across  his  desk.  "  What  else  can 
you  expect  ?  "  he  asked,  as  one  who  reasons 
with  a  refractory  child.  "  You've  got  a 
brain,  Peter,  yet  you  live  in  two  rooms  in 
some  dirty  alley  off  Holborn,  messing  about 
with  your  idiotic  inventions  and  trying  to 
live  on  your  income  of  three  pounds  a  week. 
Why  don't  you  try  to  get  a  job  ?  " 

''As  a  matter  of  fact,"  returned  the 
peccant  one,  "  that  is  just  what  I'm  going 
to  do.  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  London,  and 
I  must  have  something  definite  to  do  for  a 
while,  at  all  events,  So  what  do  you  suggest 
in  the  way  of  a  nice,  quiet,  easy  job  in  the 
country  ?  " 

The  painstaking  Mr.  Furnivall,  almost 
out  of  his  depth,  but  still  game,  frowned, 
coughed,  and  proceeded  to  set  forth  his 
views  on  suitable  occupations  for  jilted 
gentlemen,  each  suggestion  being,  from 
Peter's  point  of  view,  more  impossible  than 
the  last.  Finally  a  brief  but  masterly 
discursion  on  the  attractions  of  pig-keeping 
as  a  career  drove  the  broken-hearted  one 
from  his  chair  to  pace  wildly  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  cried.  "  Talk 
sense,  man  !  I  want  a  job,  not  a  punishment. 
Here,  let's  have  a  look  at  your  paper." 
Seizing  The  Times  (strangers  meeting  Mr. 
Furnivall  for  the  first  time  knew  instinctively 
that  he  read  The  Times,  The  Observer,  and 
The  English  Review,  not  because  he  liked 
them,  but  because  he  felt  that  he  ought  to), 
he  flung  himself  again  into  the  chair,  and 
began  to  navigate  the  advertisement  columns 
while  his  relative  regarded  him  with  a 
pained  and  slightly  apprehensive  eye. 
Suddenly  Peter  looked  up. 

"  What  about  this  ?  "  he  said.  "  Listen. 
'  Wanted  :  a  secretary  and  social  adviser  for 
wealthy  country  gentleman.     Must  he  a  'public 
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school  man,  not  over  thirty,  with  a  knowledge 
of  manners  and  etiquette.  Liberal  salary  to 
the  right  man.^  How  would  that  do  ?  I 
think  I've  the  qualifications,  and  I'd  like 
the  job.  Lend  me  some  of  your  expensive 
stationery,  Raymond,  and  I'll  write  now." 

For  the  space  of  some  ten  minutes  the 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  scratching 
of  a  quill  pen — Raymond  invariably  used 
and  hated  quill  pens— though  the  barrister, 
who  appeared  to  have  some  weight  on  his 
mind,  seemed  more  than  once  about  to 
speak,  but  each  time  to  lack  the  necessary 
courage.  At  length  Peter  sealed  his  envelope 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

''  That's  done,"  he  said.  *'  Now  I'll  get 
along  and  send  it  off.  So  long."  He  moved 
towards  the  door,  but  Raymond  raised  a 
detaining  hand. 

*'  Er — one  moment,"  he  said.  Peter 
halted  and  turned. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  his  step-brother 
nervously,  "  I  also  have  some  news  for  you. 
By  a — a — truly  remarkable  coincidence,  my 
engagement  has  just — er — terminated,  too." 
Peter  stared  at  him  with  astonishment 
tinged  with  compassion. 

**  Heavens  !  "  he  said.  "  You  been  jilted, 
too  ?  I'm  sorry,  old  man.  Why  didn't  you 
say  so  before  ?  "  Raymond  shuffled  his  feet 
and  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "  it 
was  I  who — who  lended  matters."  There 
followed  a  short  pause,  while  Peter  stared 
at  him. 

"  You  ?  "  said  the  latter  finally.  "  I  see. 
Poor  girl  !  Why  ?  "  The  other  coughed  and 
arranged  some  papers  on  his  desk. 

"  It  would  not  have  been  a  success,"  he 
answered.  "  There  were  so  many  points  on 
which  we  did  not  agree." 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Peter  blandlv. 
"  Well,  it  didn't  last  very  long,  did  it  ?  "^ 

*'  Three  weeks,"  replied  Raymond  pre- 
cisely— *^  two  in  Switzerland  and  one  in 
England." 

"  Poor  girl !  "  said  Peter  again.  "I'm 
sorry  I  never  saw  her.  I've  only  seen  you 
for  five  minutes  since  you  came  back,  and 
then  you  never  told  me  her  name.  What 
was  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Raymond  stiffly, 
"  that  we  need  discuss  the  matter  further. 
What  is  past  is  past."  Peter  turned  again 
to  the  door  and  paused  with  his  hand  on 
the  latch. 

"  Splendid,"  he  said  drily.  "  I  admire 
your  discretion,  Raymond,  while  deprecating 
your  moral  outlook.     So  long."    And  with 


that  he  passed  through  the  door  and  closed 
it  behind  him. 

Two  days  later  the  postman,  having 
accomplished  a  weary  and  blasphemous 
ascent  of  four  flights  of  stairs,  thrust  a  letter 
through  Mr.  Cairns's  door  and  plodded 
down  again.  Peter,  pausing  in  the  frying  of 
the  matutinal  rasher,  gathered  from  the 
mat  an  envelope  of  great  size  and  richness, 
adorned  with  a  crest  depicting  some  fierce 
and  unrecognisable  beast  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer.  Within  was  an  invitation,  inscribed 
in  a  large  and  ill-formed  hand,  urging  him 
to  travel  into  Sussex  for  the  purpose  of  an 
interview  with  the  seeker  of  social  advice. 
A  car,  it  appeared,  would  meet  the  three- 
forty  at  Rayning  Station  on  the  following 
day,  while  all  travelling  expenses  would  be 
refunded.  "  Yours  faithfully,"  said  the 
letter,  "  Jeremy  Magg." 

"  Jeremy  Magg  !  "  said  Peter  wonderingly. 
"  What  a  name  !  However,  we  will  go  and 
interview  him."  Sighing  deeply,  he  returned 
to  his  bacon. 

The  following  afternoon  there  alighted 
from  the  three-forty  a  tall,  respectable  young 
man,  who  wore  an  air  of  the  deepest  gloom 
and  seemed  bowed  down  by  some  great 
sorrow.  Making  his  way  to  the  station  yard, 
he  stood  for  some  moments  looking  about 
him  as  if  in  need  of  advice  or  guidance.  To 
him,  as  he  stood  at  gaze,  there  came  an 
urbane  and  magnificent  individual,  charm- 
ingly clad  in  a  uniform  of  bottle-green, 
'  who  touched  his  peaked  cap  and  inquired 
if  he  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr. 
Cairns.  Assured  on  the  point,  he  led  the 
visitor  to  a  gigantic  and  costly  Rolls-Royce, 
ushered  him  in,  wrapped  him  about  with 
a  rug  of  fur,  climbed  into  his  seat,  and  drove 
neatly  from  the  yard. 

Mr.  Cairns,  lapped  in  luxury  and  eyeing 
the  bottle-green  back,  speculated  vaguely 
on  the  future.  He  felt  thoroughly  miserable, 
and  divided  his  time  between  hating  all 
womankind  and  longing  for  a  speedy  death. 
He  had  applied  for  this  job  with  the  idea 
that  a  little  gentle  work  might  assist  to 
keep  his  thoughts  from  dwelling  too  per- 
sistently upon  the  fickle  Angela  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  realised  that,  as  her  jiltee,  he 
would  probably  think  of  her  a  great  deal, 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  really  be  his  duty 
to  do  so.  Had  she  not  irreparably  shattered 
his  future  ?  Then  what  was  the  good  of 
work  ?  He  began  to  dislike  the  unseen 
Mr.  Magg  with  a  venomous  intensity  that 
augured  ill  for  the  success  of  his  application. 
What  was  there  left  to  him  ?     What  could 
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he  do  with  the  crushed  fragments  of  a  once 
promising  life  ?  His  mind,  normally  so 
fertile  in  invention,  refused  now  to  consider 
anything  but  the  dreary  prospect  of  a 
loveless  old  age,  spent  probably  in  a  bath- 
chair  at  Bournemouth  or  Cheltenham,  and 
darkened  by  vain  regrets  for  what  might 
have  been.  Altogether,  it  will  be  grasped 
that  Mr.  Cairns  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad 
way. 

His  depressing  ruminations  were  broken 
by  the  sudden  halting  of  the  car.  He  peered 
forth  from  the  window,  and  perceived  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  massive  front  door 
of  a  large  and  not  unpleasing  Georgian 
house,  which  bore  about  its  exterior  an  air 
of  solid  comfort.  The  gentleman  in  bottle- 
green  climbed  down,  opened  the  door  of  the 
car,  unwrapped  his  passenger,  and  stood 
respectfully  waiting  for  him  to  alight.  At 
the  same  time  the  huge  oak  portal  swung 
slowly  wide,  and  there  appeared  the  dignified 
and  pontifical  figure  of  what  could  only 
be  described  as  a  super-butler,  who  made  no 
further  advance,  but  remained  immovably 
on  guard,  examining  the  slightly  appre- 
hensive Peter  with  a  stern  and  appraising 
eye. 

The  social  adviser,  feeling  a  little  un- 
nerved, mounted  the  steps  and  entered  the 
hall.  The  pontiff,  with  a  small  and  chilly 
bow,  sought  his  name,  acquired  it,  crossed 
the  hall,  flung  open  another  door,  and  in 
a  loud  voice,  intended  apparently  for  the 
ether,  remarked  :  "  Mr.  Cairns  !  "  Then, 
shepherding  the  now  demoralised  visitor 
into  the  room,  he  closed  the  door  upon  him 
and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  Mr.  Jeremy 
Magg 

Peter,  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  his  prospective 
employer,  gasped  faintly  and  swayed  upon 
his  feet.  Never  had  he  beheld  such  a  vision. 
In  a  large  armchair  before  a  log  fire  sat  an 
immense  and  elderly  man,  bald  of  head  and 
vast  of  waistcoat,  enclosed  in  a  frock-coat 
of  incredible  tightness,  striped  trousers  of 
startling  design,  and  a  pair  of  dilapidated 
carpet  slippers.  The  lowest  of  his  three 
chins  rested  upon  a  black  satin  cravat,  the 
latter  anchored  to  his  chest  by  a  huge 
diamond  pin.  Each  stout  hand  bore 
three  magnificent  rings,  while  the  right 
gripped  a  portly  and  manifestly  expensive 
cigar,  about  whose  waist  still  lingered  a  gay 
scarlet  band.  In  response  to  a  wave  of 
the  hand  from  this  astonishing  personage, 
Peter  seated  himself  cautiously.  He  ex- 
perienced the  sensations  of  a  small  rabbit 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  large  snake. 


'*  Good  arternoon,  Mr.  Cairns, "-began  Mr. 
Magg    affably.     Peter,  well-nigh    incapable 
of    speech,  muttered    some  non-committal 
response  and  declined  a  hospitably-offered  " 
cigar. 

"  I  got  a  good  many  answers  to  my 
advert.,"  went  on  his  host,  "  an'  I  asked  you 
to  come  down  'cause  I  fancied  your  letter. 
Now  let's  get  down  to  it.  Where  was  you  at 
school  ?  " 

''  Rugby,"  said  Peter  faintly.  Mr.  Magg 
nodded. 

Do  any  thin'  for  a  livin'  ?  "  he  asked. 
'    "I  try  to  invent  things,"  said  Peter.    He 
was   slowly   recovering   his   sang-froid   and 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  this  unusual 
person.    Mr  Magg  nodded  again. 

"  Mixed  in  good  society  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Know  what's  proper,  I  mean,  in  the  way 
o'  manners,  and  what  sort  o'  clothes  to  wear, 
an'  when  to  wear  'em  ?  " 

"  I  hQpe  so,"  said  Peter.  Carefully  study- 
ing his  questioner,  he  realised  that  the  small 
blue  eye  was  exceedingly  shrewd,  and  that 
the  wrinkles  at  the  corners  suggested  a 
sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Magg  settled  himself 
in  his  chair,  threw  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  and  lowered  his  voice  confidentially. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  way  of  it,"  said  he. 
*'  I  don't  mind  sayin'  you  seem  all  right 
to  me,  an'  I'll  just  give  you  an  idea  o'  the 
job.  Then,  if  you  care  to  take  it  on,  all 
right ;  if  not,  I'll  get  someone  else,  though 
I  must  say  as  you  seem  the  man  I  want."  . 
He  bit  the  end  from  another  cigar,  lit  it, 
and  went  on. 

''  Afore  the  War  I  'ad  a  little  engineerin' 
works  near  Manchester.  Quite  a  small  place 
— ten  or  a  dozen  'ands,  maybe.  Turnin' 
out  small  parts  an'  so  on.  Me  an'  the 
missus  'ad  a  little  'ouse,  an'  got  along  pretty 
comfortable.  Then  the  War  come,  an' 
things  began  to  'um.  Soon  I  was  enlargin' 
the  works,  takin'  on  more  'ands,  an'  so  on. 
I  just  couldn't  'elp  meself.  The  stuff  was 
wanted  bad,  an'  I  could  turn  it  out,  an'  I 
did  turn  it  out:  Nat'rally  I  i^ade  money. 
You  know  what  it  was  like.  Though,  as  it 
'appened,  I  wasn't  needin'  the  money — 
quite  'appy  as  we^  was,  so  to  speak.  Well, 
I  went  on  so  till  the  War  was  finished,  an' 
then  I  found  as  I'd  more  brass  than  I  knew 
'ow  to  do  with.  We've  only  the  one  kid,  you 
see,  an'  I  thought  as  I  might  as  well  enjoy 
meself  while  I  'ad  time.  The  works  'ave 
gone  back  on  the  old  job,  an'  doin'  well. 
So  I  looked  round  a  bit,  an'  in  the  end  I 
bought  this  place.  Bought  it  off  Sir  Francis 
Rankin,  furniture  an'  all.  D'you  know  him?" 
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By  sheer  coincidence  it  so  happened  that 
Peter  had  actually  met  the  person  referred 
to  while  endeavouring  to  place  one  of  his 
inventions.  He  said  so,  and  Mr.  Magg's 
vast  countenance  lit  up  with  a  pleased  smile. 
Peter  found  himself  involuntarily  smiling 
back  ;  there  was  undoubtedly  something 
infectious  about  Mr.  Magg's  good  humour. 

"  We've  been  'ere  about  two  month," 
said  the  latter,  "  an'  we  find  things  ain't 
pannin'  out  quite  as  we  reckoned.  Course,  I 
knew  we  should  'ave  a  bit  o'  difficulty,  but 
I  didn't  reckon  it  would  be  as  stiff  as  this. 
You  see,  we  ain't  been  brought  up  to  live 
in  a  place  like  this.  We  dunno  the  right 
things  to  say,  or  what  we  ought 
to  wear,  or  'ow  to  get  through  our  ^ 
meals  with  all  them  forks  an'  ^5 
gadgets  they  'ave.  Then  I  got  my 
idea.  I  saw  as  'ow  we  should  never 
get  anywhere,  goin'  on  the  way  we 
were— we  was  even  scared  o'  them 
servants.  So  I  decided  to  advertise 
for  a  young  feller  what  knew  all 
the   right   things   to   do,  an'   was 


out  o'  a  job.  and  would  undertake  to 
show  'em  to  me.  I'd  call  him  a  secretary, 
but  'is  real  job  would  be  to  look  after  me 
manners,  an'  see  I  didn't  make  no  bad 
breaks.  'Cause  I  want  to  learn,  an'  I'm 
goin^  to  learn.  I'm  doin'  the  same  for  the 
old  woman.  Advertised  for  a  young  lady 
to  come  an'  be  'er  sort  o'  companion,  so 
she'll  get  'elped  out  in  the  same  way.  We 
picked  one  yesterday,  an'  she's  turnin'  up 
to-morrow.  If  you'll  take  the  job,  I'll  give 
you  three-fifty  an'  all  found.  Then  between 
the  two  of  you,  you  may  turn  us  out  some- 
thing like  respectable  in  time.  What  d'you 
say  ?  " 


'  Peter  saw  his  eyes  start  forward  alarm iiiiily,  while  a  greenish  pallor  spread  over  the  visible  portions 

of  his  countenance." 
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For  a  space  Peter  found  himself  incapable 
of  answering.  The  proposition  was  so  un- 
expected and  so  entirely  original  that  for 
a  moment  it  had  deprived  him  of  speech. 
This,  then,  was  the  country  gentleman  who 
advertised  for  a  social  adviser.  And  yet — 
why  not  ?  After  all,  it  seemed  a  perfectly 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  these  Maggs 
■ — to  fit  themselves  for  the  position  to  which 
their  recently-acquired  wealth  had  hoisted 
them.  Also  he  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  something  attractive  about  Mr.  Jeremy 
Magg,  vulgar  old  fellow  though  he  un- 
doubtedly was.  Abrupt  opulence  had  dulled 
none  of  his  native  shrewdness  and  hunlour, 
while  he  seemed  able  to  extract  a  certain 
amusement  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  position.  Further,  the  work,  though 
presumably  not  arduous,  would  assist  in 
preventing  his  wayward  thoughts  from 
dwelling  overmuch  upon  the  heartless 
Angela.  (Though,  of  course,  mere  loyalty 
demanded  that  he  should  think  of  her  now 
and  then.)  After  some  rapid  thought  Peter 
made  up  his  mind. 

''  All  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll  take  it  on,  if 
I  may." 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Magg  happily,  "  good  ! 

I  'ope    you'll    be    comfortable    an'    'appy. 

'Ave  a  drink  ?  " 

***** 

The  early  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
found  Mr.  Cairns  seated  upon  the  stone  rail 
of  the  terrace,  smoking  a  ruminative  pipe. 
Mr.  Magg  was  indulging  in  his  customary 
postprandial  slumber,  and  Peter  had 
wandered  out  to  review  the  situation  in  all 
its  aspects.  Much  of  import  had  occurred 
since  his  interview  of  the  previous  day. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Magg,  a  stout,  comfortable,  perpetually 
bewildered  person,  with  an  overpowering 
admiration  for  her  lord  and  master  and  a 
disposition  to  call  everyone  "  my  dear." 
At  dinner  he  had  contrived  tactfully  to 
earn  a  fragment  of  his  salary  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  profusely-grateful  Mr. 
Magg  to  sundry  rudimentary  principles  of 
the  art  of  absorbing  nourishment.  Even 
now,  as  he  recalled  the  episode  of  the  finger- 
bowls,  he  grinned  appreciatively.  Suddenly 
his  brow  darkened,  and  he  swore  aloud. 
This  was  no  behaviour  for  a  jilted  man  ! 
This  enjoyment  of  life  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  unseemly  in  one  whose  heart  was 
broken.  He  realised,  with  O;  sensation  of 
guilt,  that  he  had  not  thought  of  Angela  for 
about  two  hours.  He  set  himself  resolutely 
to  call  her  to  mind,  with  such  success  that 


he  became  instantly  j)rofoundly  miserable 
again.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there  on  the 
terrace,  his  eyes  fixed  unseeingly  on  the 
distant  blue  line  of  the  downs.  More  than 
once  he  found  his  thoughts  inclined  to 
wander  from  the  perfidious  one,  and  was 
compelled  to  recall  them  sternly  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  So  enveloped  in  his  anguish 
did  he  become,  that  he  failed  to  hear  a 
light  footstep  on  the  stone  behind  him,  and 
only  raised  a  haggard  countenance  when  a 
gentle  cough  intimated  that  he  was  no 
longer  alone.  Wearily  he  lifted  his  head 
and  looked  round.  Behind  him,  and  regard- 
ing him  with  friendly  interest,  stood  a  girl. 
Peter,  steeped  in  gloom  as  he  was,  retained 
sufficient  sanity  to  observe  that  she  was 
a  more  than  ordinarily  good-looking  girl. 
She  had  fair  hair  (Angela's  was  dark),  a 
slim  figure  (Angela  inclined  to  plumpness), 
and  grey  eyes  (Angela's  were  brown).  Peter 
rose  to  his  feet  and  mumbled. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  You 
must  be  Mr.  Cairns.  Mrs.  Magg  has  told  me 
about  you.    My  name  is  Mary  Fielding." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Peter  blankly.  The 
information  conveyed  nothing  to  his  dis- 
ordered mind.  The  girl,  observing  his 
puzzlement,  laughed.  (It  was  very  nearly 
as  nice  a  laugh  as  Angela's.) 

"  Haven't  they  told  you  about  me  ?  " 
she  said.  "  I'm  Mrs.  Magg's  companion." 
Light  broke  in  upon  Peter's  muddled  brain. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  answered,  '' you're 
the  other  one."  Miss  Fielding  laughed  again. 
Peter  wished  that  she  would  restrain  her 
merriment.  He  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
happy  laughter  and  song. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I'm  the  other  one. 
I've  only  just  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Magg  is 
asleep,  so  I  came  down  to  have  a  look  round. 
Have  you  been  here  long  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Peter,  a  trifle  more 
affably.  As  he  furtively  inspected  her,  it 
became  obvious  that  this  person  must  be 
treated  with  common  politeness,  and  that, 
in  order  to  achieve  that  end,  Angela  must 
be  temporarily  shelved.  He  could  think  of 
her  whenever  he  liked.  Dash  it  all,  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  get  away  from  her  for  a  bit  1 
Wasn't  that  why  he  had  taken  this  job  I 
Very  well,  then.  He  faced  Miss  Fielding 
and  suggested  that  a  gentle  amble  round 
the  gardens  could  do  them  no  harm.  Miss 
Fielding  agreed,  and  they  set  off  together. 

When  in  due  course  they  returned  to 
the  house.  Miss  Lambert  and  Mr.  Furnivall 
would  have  been  justly  amazed,  and  prob- 
ably   incensed,    at     his     appearance    and 
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demeanour.  Gone  were  the  brooding  stare, 
the  lack-lustre  eye,  the  drooping  jaw.  Mr. 
Cairns  was  laughing  as  if  no  such  person 
as  Angela  Lambert  had  ever  existed  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  men,  while  the  un- 
necessarily attractive  young  woman  at  his 
side  was  quite  obviously  (niouraging  him  to 
further  flashes  of  sparkling  wit  and  genial 
humour.  Mr.  Jeremy  Magg,  dispassionately 
cleaning  his  teeth  in  an  upper  room,  watched 
their  approach  and  beamed  expansively  at 
his  globular  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

A  week  later  Peter  sat  late  at  night  upon 
the  edge  of  his  bed  and  took  stock  of  his 
position.  First  of  all,  he  was  making  good 
headway  with  his  pupil.  Mr.  Magg  proved 
an  apt  and  willing  learner,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  superficial  polish  calculated  to 
see  him  through  all  but  the  most  ceremonious 
functions.  His  wife,  too,  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  Miss  Fielding,  was  turning  out  far  better 
than  one  would  have  expected.  Curiously 
enough,  Peter  found  that  he  was  becoming 
genuinely  attached  to  his  employer.  Always 
cheerful,  even  after  the  most  flagrant  of 
mistakes,  and  astonishingly  kind-hearted, 
Mr.  Magg,  beneath  his  frock-coat  and 
diamond  pin,  was  revealed  as  a  genial, 
simple  person,  anxious  only  to  make  friends 
and  to  keep  them.  He  was  plainly  a  clever 
engineer,  and  Peter's  heart  had  warmed 
to  him  for  the  interest  which  he  displayed 
in  his  tutor's  inventions,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  laid  a  finger  on  their  salient 
points  or  damning  errors.  At  Mr.  Magg's 
request,  Peter  had  set  before  him  his  plans 
and  specifications,  sitting  in  silent  admira- 
tion while  the  ex-munition-maker  explained 
exactly  why  this  was  too  costly  to  make,  or 
that  doomed  to  failure. 

But  if  there  was  much  that  was  likeable 
about  Mr.  Magg,  the  same  could  not 
possibly  be  said  for  his  son  Percy.  "  Young 
Perce,"  as  his  parents  called  him,  was  an 
offensive  and  scorbutic  youth  of  twenty-four, 
at  present  engaged  in  seeing  life  in  London. 
He  affpcted  clothes  of  an  advanced  type, 
wore  spats,  and  now  and  again  honoured 
his  parents  with  a  week-end  visit.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Peter  had 
surprised  young  Perce  in  an  attempt  to 
embrace  Miss  Fielding,  and  had  instantly 
knocked  him  into  a  rhododendron  bush, 
subsequently  administering  justice  with  a 
firm  hand  and  a  walking-stick.  His  anger 
with  the  ^Ajretched  youth  had  been,  as  Miss 
Fielding  pointed  out,  positively  vicious. 
•  Young  Perce,  hastening  to  his  father  with  a 
demand  for  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  hired 


bully,  had  encountered  a  placid  refusal 
and  an  intimation  that  W'ithin  ten  days  he 
(young  Perce)  must  be  prepared  to  embark 
upon  a  hard  and  manual  career  at  the  works. 
Whereupon  young  Perce,  muttering  to 
himself,  had  departed  for  Town  in  high 
dudgeon  and  a  first-class  carriage. 

Miss  Fielding,  too,  appeared  to  be  settling 
down.  It  had  become  an  established  custom 
for  the  two  to  take  a  walk  together  in  the 
afternoon  while  their  respective  charges 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  replete.  On  thes'e 
occasions  their  conversation  covered  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  and  Peter  had  speedily 
discovered  that  Miss  Fielding's  views  on 
things  that  mattered  were,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  almost  the  same  as  his  own.  This 
fact  induced  him  to  regard  her  more 
favourably  than,  with  the  image  of  Angela, 
ever  before  him,  he  might  otherwise  have 
done. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  he  checked 
himself  abruptly  and  sat  stiffly  upright. 
But  was  the  image  of  Angela  ever  before 
him  ?  Until  that  moment  he  had  not,  as 
far  as  he  could  remember,  thought  of  her 
that  day — or  yesterday,  for  that  matter. 
Here  was  a  revelation  !  He  considered  the 
point.  No,  there  was  no  denying  the  fact 
that  he  was  very  much  less  miserable  than 
he  had  been  a  week  or  so  ago.     Was  it 

possible — could  it  be He  shook  himself. 

This  was  sheer  nonsense.  Anyway,  why 
bother  about  it  ?  He  yawned,  rose,  switched 
ofi  the  light,  and  fell  into  bed.  Things  were 
quite  pleasant  as  they  were,  so  why  trouble 
to  think  about  Angela  ?  Time  enough  for 
that  in  a  hfetime,  surely.  With  which 
sensible  decision  he  slept. 

}>:  *  *  :j!  * 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  early  spring 
two  figures  might  have  been  observed  making 
their  way  across  a  broad  field  in  the  middle 
of  Sussex.  The  taller  was  that  of  Mr.  Peter 
Cairns,  while  the  other  belonged  to  Miss 
Mary  Fielding.  Behind  them,  in  the  house, 
slumbered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Magg.  Both  Mr. 
Cairns  and  Miss  Fielding  seemed  in  the  best 
of  humours.  Now  one  would  laugh  joyously, 
now  the  other  ;  frequently  they  laughed 
together.  Peter,  to  demonstrate  his  general 
well-being,  even  vaulted  a  stile,his  companion 
dutifully  applauding.  It  was  upon  this  very 
stile  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Fielding, 
they  sat  down  to  rest.  For  a  time  there  was 
silence.  Miss  Fielding  dreamily  regarding 
a  distant  shoulder  of  the  downs,  Peter 
dreamily  regarding  Miss  Fielding.  He  felt 
unaccountably  cheerful  and  at  peace  with 
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all  the  world.  This  was  better  than  those 
two  frowsy  rooms  in  Holborn.  He  found 
himself  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  tell 
his  companion  all  about  it.  For  a  little 
while  he  wrestled  silently  with  temptation, 
but  the  idea  grew  and  he  succumbed.  He 
coughed.  Miss  Fielding  glanced  at  him 
inquiringly. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Peter  diffidently, 
"  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  young  life." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  returned  Miss 
Fielding. 

"  I  took  on  this  job,"  pursued  Peter 
slowly,  ''to  mend  a  broken  heart  —  my 
heart."  The  girl  started  and  turned  to 
face  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  was  once  engaged,"  explained  Peter. 
"  A  few  days  before  I  came  down  here  I 
ceased  to  be.  I  applied  for  this  job  because 
I  thought  it  might  help  me  to — to — forget 
things." 

"  And  has  it  ?  "  asked  Miss  Fielding,  her 
eyes  again  turning  towards  the  downs. 
Peter  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  emphatically,  "  it  has. 
It  has  also  taught  me  a  lot.  I  came  here 
thoroughly  miserable,  determined  to  be 
miserable,  and  wanting  to  be  miserable  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  could  have  qualified 
as  the  Unhappy  Man  of  a  traveUing  shoWc 
Then  bit  by  bit  I  began  to  see  things  in 
their  proper  light.  I  saw  that  I  could  do 
better  than  just  sit  down  and  mope  about  it. 
And — and  I  discovered  that  I  could  never 
have  married  An — the  other  girl."  He 
paused. 

''  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Miss  Fielding,  still 
watching  the  downs. 

"  Because,"  answered  Peter  slowly,  ''  she 
wasn't  the  right  one.  If  she  had  been,  I 
shouldn't  have  been  content  to  pig  it  in  my 
attic  in  Holborn,  scraping  along  on  three 
pounds  a  week  and  fooling  about  trying  to 
invent  things.  I  should  have  been  doing 
some  real  work  somewhere — ^for  her.  I 
realised  that  part  of  it  quite  suddenly,"  he 
added  ingenuously.  There  was  a  pause, 
Peter  revolving  many  things  in  his  mind, 
while  the  girl  at  his  side  sat  motionless, 
her  eyes  on  the  white  ribbon  of  road  that 
curved  over  the  hill. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  she 
asked  suddenly. 

"  Work,"  replied  Peter  promptly,  ''  real 
work.  I  shall  leave  old  Magg  and  try  to  get 
a  job  somewhere  where  I  can  make  my  own 
way  and  put  a  bit  together,  so  that  one  day 
I  can  ask  the—the  right  one."     Abruptly 


he  stopped,  appalled  by  the  revelation  that  " 
had  burst  in  upon  him.      The  right  one ! 
So  that  was  what  it  all  meant  !     That  was 
why  he  had  been  thinking  less  and  less  of 

Angela  !       That   was   why Into   the 

bemused  whirlings  of  his  brain  there  pene- 
trated the  faintly  embarrassed  voice  of  the 
girl  at  his  side. 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something,  too," 
she  said.  "  I  came  here  for  exactly  the  same 
reason."  Peter  stared  at  her  in  uncom- 
prehending amazement.  He  felt  a  little 
light-headed. 

''  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  I — I  was  engaged 
for  a  while,  and  then  it — it  came  to  nothing. 
I  thought  I  was  sorry  at  the  time,  but  I've 
discovered  since  that  it  must  have  been 
simply  injured  vanity,  because  I've  realised 
now,  just  as  you  have,  that  I  was  really 
glad  it  happened.  He — he  wasn't  the  right 
one,  either." 

Peter,  stung  to  attention  by  this  astonish- 
ing confession,  gaped  wonderingly  at  her. 
This  was  utterly  incredible  !    To  think  that 

she — she His   mind   boggled   at  the 

thought. 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  he  said  at  last.     *'  Do 

you  mean  to  say " 

"  I  think,"  interrupted  Miss  Fielding 
hurriedly,  "  we'd  better  move  on.  It's 
getting  late."  She  slipped  down  from  the 
stile  and  began  to  move  away.  Peter,  still 
staring  at  her  with  round  eyes  of  wonder, 
followed  dumbly.  His  mind  was  still  dumb- 
founded by  this  astonishing  affair,  and  he 
felt  that  he  required  time  to  straighten 
matters  out. 

In  a  heavy  silence  they  crossed  the  field 
and  scrambled  down  the  bank  into  the  lane, 
where  they  turned  their  faces  towards  home. 
Bounding  a  corner,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  a  poignant  little  drama  of  the  road 
which  had  the  effect  of  jerking  them 
temporarily  to  earth. 

Drawn  up  by  the  ditch  was  a  smart  yellow 
two-seater,  tenanted  by  a  female  figure  in  a 
fur  coat  and  a  veil.  From  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  car  protruded  a  pair  of  neatly- 
trousered  legs  and  two  immaculate  brown 
boots.  Now  and  again  the  latter  twitched 
violently,  indicating  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  their  owner.  A  small  bird,  perched 
on  an  adjacent  bough,  broke  into  scornful 
song  ;  a  rabbit,  emerging  from  the  hedge, 
'  eyed  the  legs  contemptuously  and  withdrew 
in  a  leisurely  manner.  It  was  an  idyllic  scene. 
Peter,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  grin, 
walked  forward  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  boots. 
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**  Is  there  anything  1  can  do  to  help  ?  " 
he  asked.  From  beneath  the  car  issued  a 
strange  rumbling  sound  ;  the  grey  legs 
agitated  wildly  and  began  to  move.  Inch 
by  inch  there  came  into  view  a  gent's  smart 
spring  suiting,  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
a  ruffled  head,  and  finally  a  grimed  and  oil- 
smeared  visage.  The  apparition  rose  un- 
steadily to  its  feet,  turned,  and  started 
violently  at  sight  of  Peter,  who  started  in 
his  turn  and  stared  back. 

"  Hullo  ! "  he  cried.  "  If  it  isn't  Eaymond  ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  don't  shake  hands." 

The  rising  young  barrister  smiled 
sheepishly  and  attempted  to  clean  his  face 
with  his  hand,  thereby  rendering  himself 
well-nigh  unrecognisable. 

"  The  i^ct  is "  he  began,   and  then 

stopped.  Peter  saw  his  eyes  start  forward 
alarmingly,  while  a  greenish  pallor  spread 
over  the  visible  portions  of  his  countenance 
and  his  jaw  sagged  strangely.  His  gaze  was 
directed  over  Peter's  right  shoulder.  The 
puzzled  Mr.  Cairns,  turning  to  trace  the 
cause  of  this  embarrassment,  was  startled 
to  perceive  that  Miss  Fielding  had  grown 
suddenly  pale  and  was  regarding  Mr. 
Furnivall  with  a  cold  and  distinctly  hostile 
glance.  Mr.  Furnivall  moistened  his  lips 
and  achieved  speech. 

"  Er — ^hullo,  Mary,"  he  said  feebly.  Miss 
Fielding  said  nothing.  Peter,  slowly  under- 
standing, was  about  to  speak,  when  a  new 
voice  broke  in  upon  the  silence. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Peter,"  it  said.  He 
spun  about  as  if  stung  by  a  large  wasp,  to 
.face  the  passenger  in  the  car,  who  had 
thrown  back  her  veil  and  was  bestowing 
upon  him  a  friendly  smile.  With  her  left 
hand  she  meditatively  stroked  her  cheek, 
and  Peter  observed  upon  its  third  finger  a 
diamond  ring  of  large  calibre. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Angela,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you — 
and  you,"  he  added  suddenly,  whirhng  upon 
the  uneasy  Raymond. 

"  There's  a  garage  in  the  village  about 
half  a  mile  down  the  road,"  continued  Peter 
coldly.  "  Good-bye."  He  turned  to  find 
Miss  Fielding,  but  she  had  disappeared.  His 
questing  eye  discovered  her  walking  quickly 
across  a  field  on  the  far  side  of  the  road. 
He  made  no  effort  to  overtake  her,  but 
plodded  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  His  mind 
seethed  with  a  variety  of  emotions,  chief 
among  them  being  a  wild  rage  against  the 
dastardly  Raymond.  To  think  that  he 
shouM  have   dared  to  jilt  her  I    Jilt   her  ! 


Confound  him !  Well,  he  wished  him  joy  of 
Angela,  anyway.  But  what  about  Mary  ? 
How  could  he  possibly  propose  to  her  when 
he  had  no  job,  no  money,  and  no  prospects  ? 
He  tramped  along,  frowning  fiercely  and 
endeavouring  to  see  daylight.  Before  he 
realised  it,  he  was  mounting  the  steps  to 
the  terrace,  and  heard  himself  hailed  by  the 
voice  of  his  employer.  Peter  looked  up 
and  saw  Mr.  Magg  advancing  towards  him  ; 
behind  him  a  thick-set  man  in  a  bowler  hat 
seated  himself  upon  the  stone  rail. 

"  See  here,"  said  Mr.  Magg,  "  I've  taken 
a  liberty  with  your  property,  young  man. 
I  was  a  bit  struck  with  that  idea  o'  yours 
for  the  automatic  air-brake.  So  I  sent  for 
Burton,  my  works  manager,  an'  we've  been 
looking  it  over.  And  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is,  young  feller,  that  if  you're  agreeable 
I'd  like  to  take  it  up  and  get  on  with  it  at 
the  works.  You  won't  lose  by  it.  I  think, 
an'  Burton  thinks,  there's  somethin'  in  it." 
Peter  gulped  hard  and  passed  a  hand 
dazedly  over  his  eyes.  He  stared  at  Mr. 
Magg  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "take  the  lot  of  'em. 

But    do    you    really — how    can   you " 

With  a  large,  fat  hand — now  innocent  of 
rings — Mr.  Magg  patted  him  upon  the 
shoulder. 

"  There's  another  thing,"  he  said.  "  We've 
been  talkin'  it  over,  the  missus  an'  me — I — 
I  mean,  and  we've  come  to  the  conclusion 
as  we're  not  fitted  for  this  kind  o'  life.  Too 
• — too  big,  and  all  that.  So  we're  goin'  to 
take  a  small  'ouse — house,  somewhere  near 
the  works,  an'  get  shut  of  all  this  flummery. 
Which  means  as  I'll  have  to  sack  you — and 
her.  Well,  now,  it  so  'appens — happens,  I 
mean — as  we'll  be  wanting  a  good  man  at 
the  works  to  look  after  this  idea  o'  yours, 
because  I'm  goin'  to  do  it  on  a  big  scale, 
an'  if  you  care  for  the  job — why,  you're 
welcome  to  it."  Then,  perceiving  that  Peter 
was  staring  at  him  with  glazed  eyes  and 
was  reduced  to  utter  voicelessness,  he  patted 
him  again  on  the  shoulder. 

"  No  hurry,"  he  said.  "  Let  me  know 
some  time  this  evening,  an'  we'll  fix  it. 
Come  along.  Burton."  Followed  by  his 
satellite,  he  disappeared  into  the  house. 

Peter  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground. 
What  a  day  !  Oh,  Heavens,  what  a  day  ! 
Suddenly  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  slim 
figure  moving  slowly  down  the  path  to  the 
shrubbery.  The  sinking  sun  glinted  for  a 
moment  on  a  cloud  of  fair  hair.  In  an 
instant  he  was  down  the  steps  and  racing 
headlong  in  pursuit. 
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THE    ETON    t7.     HAH  ROW    MATCH    AT    LORDS:     ETON    TAKING    THE    FIELD. 


SUMMER    CUSTOMS 
AND    SPORTS 

ANNUAL  FIXTURES  THAT  FALL  BETWEEN 
MIDSUMMER    AND    MICHAELMAS 

By    R.    C.    TRAFFORD 


MANY  customs,  if  tliey  have  not 
fallen  into  the  abysm  of  forget  ful- 
ness, have  dropped  into  that  of 
disuse,  but  remain  in  our  memories  "  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance "  :  but  many  yet  survive  and  are 
enshrined  in  ceremony  and  annual  celebra- 
tion. In  these  notes,  which  deal  only  with 
customs  that  recur  each  year  within  the 
months  that  lie  between  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas,  we  may  with  interest  trace, 
if  merely  to  brighten,  the  links  of  continuity 
which  hold  the  present  to  the  past,  the 
range   of    our    present    group  of    subjects 


being  determined  by  that  of  former  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  these  pages  on 
Midsummer  customs  and  those  belonging 
more  particularly  to  Michaelmas.  The 
present  group  fills  in  the  gap  of  summer- 
time and  earlier  autumn  days  between 
those  two  seasons. 

Probably  it  is  to  the  longer  days  and  the 
sometimes  fairer  weather  of  summer  that 
are  attributable  many  more  important 
annual  fixtures  and  celebrations  identified 
with  dates  that  fall  within  this  period 
between  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas  than 
are    connected   with   any    other   period    of 
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A    COUNTY     CaiCKET    MATCH:    KENT     4?.    HANTS,    AT    TUNBRIDGE    WKLLS. 


similar  length  in  the  year's  calendar.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  not  all  as  ancient  as  some 
of  the  more  familiar  customs  associated 
with  Christmas  or  Easter,  but  even  those 
which  bulk  chiefly  as  social  amusements 
throw  back  to  earlier  origins  than  their 
up-to-date  character  at  first  sight  suggests. 
Eegattas,  for  instance,  on  both  river  and 
sea,  have  a  considerable  history,  and  various 
cricket  matches  of  this  season  have  a 
very  respectable  age  as  popular  events  of 
the  season.  And  the  oldest  of  the  several 
race-meetings  which  recur  each  year,  within 


the  period  of  this  article,  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1667. 

Intermingled  with  such  annual  fixtures 
of  comparatively  modern,  yet  continuously 
sturdy,  growth  there  recur  each  year  many 
curious  old  customs  of  far  greater  age,  and 
even  antiquity,  which  have  never  yet  fallen 
entirely  into  disuse. 

July  25,  for  instance,  is  the  day  dedicated 
to  St.  James  the  Apostle,  and  St.  James's  Day 
is  also  the  day  at  which  the  season  of  the 
oyster  fisheries  begins.  Although  there  does 
not,  at  first  sight,  seem   much   connection 
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Tll-E    ALL-ENGLAND     TENNIS     CHAMPIONSHIPS    AT     WIMliLKDON  :      MDLLK.     LENGLEN    AND    M.     LAUKKNTZ 

V,    LYCETT    Al^D    MISS    RYAN. 
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HENLEY    KOYAL   REGATTA  :    A    GENKIIAT.   VIEW   OV    THE   COURSE,    SHOWING   THE    FINISH    FOR   THE   KING's 
CUP   ON   THE    RESUMPTION    OF   THE   RI#iATTA   AFTER   THE   WAR,    1919,    AUSTRALIA   BEATING   OXFORD. 


between  the  oyster  and  the  saint,  there 
is  one  to  be  traced  in  the  ancient  tradition 
which  connects  the  missionary  work  of 
James  the  Apostle  in  Spain  with  scallop 
shells,  incurred  in  strange  quantities  by 
some  of  his  escort  in  the  waters  through 
which  they  took  the  saint's  body  from 
Jerusalem  to  Spain,  after  his  murder  by 
the  Jews  while  preaching  in.  the  Temple. 
In  the  "  Please,  remember  the  grotto  !  " — 
a  cry  still  extant  as  a  means  of  begging  a 
penny  by  children  who  have  diligently 
collected  oyster  shells  and  built  them  up 


into  a  rude  shrine — we  have  a  relic  of  the 
saint's  shrine  at  Compostela 

Since  the  time  of  Richard  the  First  the 
oyster  fisheries  of  Colchester  have  been  the 
most  valuable  property  of  the  town,  and 
an  annual  feast  is  held  there  on  St.  James's 
Day,  which  includes  details  of  ceremonial 
custom  such  as  are  illustrated  in  the  photo- 
graph here  reproduced. 

Custom  is  a  ratifier  of  illogicabty  when 
the  observance  of  it  is  adhered  to  after  its 
origin  is  forgot.  It  is,  however,  "  angel 
yet  in  this,  that  to  the  use  of  action  fair 
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and  good  "...  it  *'  gives  a  frock  or  livery 
which  aptly  is  put  on." 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  in  his  interesting 
'•'  The  Past  in  the  Present,"  shows  us  how 
many  a  well  is  still  considered  to  have 
supernatural  powers,  and  in  many  cases 
the  original  rites  were  propitiatory  in 
character.  After  Christian  ideals  had 
replaced  Pagan  ones,  the  day  upon  which 
the  active  virtue  of  the  water  was  considered 
more  apparent  than  on  other  days  became 
that  of  the  saint  to  which  the  special  well 
was  dedicated. 

Certain  local  customs  are  identified  with 
the  names  of  several  saints  whose  days 
occur  between  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas, 


of  this  article — Newmarket,  which  was 
established  by  Charles  the  Second  in  1667, 
and  then  the  annual  race  for  the  famous 
Doggett  Coat  and  Badge,  in  which  the 
watermen  of  London's  Thames  compete 
each  year,  for  this  custom  owes  its  origin 
to  the  year  1716,  since  when,  save  for 
a  War-time  interval,  it  has  had  a  quite 
continuous  history. 

This  annual  race  of  the  waterman  appren- 
.  tices  to  secure  Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge 
is  an  event  which  pertained  originally  to 
Lanimas  Day,  but  has  since  varied  a  little 
in  date  round,  about  August  1.  The  race 
was  instituted  in  1716  by  Thomas  Doggett, 
an  actor  of  some  parts,  who  first  appeared 
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A    TYPICAL    LOCAL     REGATTA — HAMPTON    COURT     AND    DITTON  :      ROUNDING    THE    FLAG     IN    THE    MIXED 

DOUBLE    PUNTING    FINAL. 


and  whenever  a  well  is  dedicated  to  one  of 
these  patrons,  that  saint's  day  is  the  one 
on  which  it  is  "  dressed  "  or  decorated  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  wherever  the  custom 
still  survives. 

Turning  from  customs  and  ceremonies 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  time 
immemorial,  we  come  to  others  which, 
although  quite  modern  in  their  current 
interest,  yet  have  a  history  of  their  own 
which  takes  them  back,  in  some  cases,  two 
or  three  generations,  if  not  further  than 
that.  Half-way  between  the  two  groups 
of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modern 
may  be  ranked  the  oldest  of  the  principal 
race-meetings   that  fall  within  the   period 


in  Dublin,  but  afterwards  became  joint 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  partner- 
ship with  Eobert  Wilkes  and  Colley  Cibber. 
He  gave  a  coat  and  silver  badge  to  be 
competed  for  by  six  watermen,  who  were 
to  row  from  "  The  Old  Swan"  near  London 
Bridge  to  the  ''  White  Swan  "  at  Chelsea  ; 
in  this  way  he  marked  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  first  George's  accession.  For  the 
next  five  years  he  provided  like  prizes,  and 
the  waterman's  race  became  a  popular 
institution.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas 
Doggett,  in  1721,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
bequeathed  money  to  be  devoted  to  pro- 
viding the  coat  and  badge  for  the  race  in 
perpetuity. 
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Next  in  order  of  eighteentli-century 
origin  comes  the  historic  race  for  the 
St;  Leger  Stakes,  which  was  iiistituted  at 
Doncaster  by  Colonel  St.  Leger  in  1776, 
and  has  borne  its  founder's  name  since  the 
following  year.    Goodwood  dates  from  1802. 

In  the  case  of  what  are  known  as 
"  games,"  such  as  those  held  each  summer 
in  the  arena  at  Grasmere,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  identify  the  exact  year  of  origin, 
for  as  now  held  in,  the  form  of  a  definite 


programme,  they  are  probably  the  natural 
survival  of  scattered  wrestUng  matches  and 
boxing  matches  held  under  informal  con- 
ditions at  earlier  dates  than  are  now 
definitely  to  be  associated  with  any  one 
occasion  or  place.  Stray  records  show  that 
in  the  year  1809  a  prize  was  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  winner  in  a  wrestling 
match  at  Grasmere,  and  in  his  interesting 
foreword  to  Mr.  Hugh  Machell's  volume 
"  Some   Records   of  the   Annual   Grasmere 
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THE  ENGLISH   BOWLING   CHAMPIONSHIPS:     WATCHING  THE   RESULT   0¥    A   "  BOWL  "    IN    THE   SEMI-FINAL 

OF    THE    PAIUS. 


Sports/'  the  late  Canon  Rawnsley  recalls 
the  fact  that  ensuing  wrestling  matches  owe 
their  institution  to  Professor  John  Wilson — 
still  perhaps  mpre  widely  remembered  under 
his  pen-name  of  *' Christopher  North" — who 
gave  a  belt  for  the  champion,  and  himself 
more  than  once  tried  a  fall  with  the  winner. 


Canon  Rawnsley  connects  the  earlier  wrest- 
ling matches  of  Grasmere  with  the  local 
rush- bearing  custom  as  part  of  the  sports 
which  rounded  off  the  later  hours  of  the 
day,  after  the  earlier  procession  and  cere- 
monial of  strewing  the  aisles  and  pews  of 
the  church  with  fresh  rushes,  which  have 
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been  finely  com- 
memorated by  the 
poet  Wordsworth 
in  his  sonnet,  in 
which  he  says — 

Closing  the  sacred  l>ook 

which  loug  has  fed 
Our   meditations,  give 

we  to  a  day 
Of    annual     joy     one 

tributary  lay  ;  , 
This  day,  when,  forth 

by  rustic  music  led, 
Tlie    village    children, 

wliile  the  sky  is  red 
With    evening    lights, 

advaitce  in  long  array 
T  h  r  o  u  g  h   the  s  ti  1 1 

churchyard,    each 

with  garland  gay, 
That,   carried   seep:  re - 

lilve,     Vertops      the 

head 
Of   the   proud   Bearer. 

To   the  wide  church 

door, 
Charged     with      these 

offerings  which  their 

fathers  bore  .  .  . 
The    innocent    proces- 
sion softly  moves. 

Next     in     aoe  re    ,  i.  /^       » 

,  ,       ^.  Photo  by]  [Sport  &  General. 

among  regattas, to      ^  national  cyclists'  union  meeting  at   hekne   hill:   the   final  of  the  one 

the     Doggett     race  mile   CUAMPIONSmr— won    by    H.    E.    IIYAN    (I'OLYTKCUNIC    HARKIEIls). 

is    probably    not 


any  other  river  contest,  but  the  seafaring 
races  of  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Squadron 
at  Cowes,  which  date  from  the  year  1826. 
For,  as  Mr.  Montagu  Guest  shows,  in  his 


interesting  "  Memorials  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,"  no  races  were  held  on  any 
public  scale  by  the  squadron  before  that 
year,  although  it  was  founded  eleven  years 
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the    AMATEUR    ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION    Oil  AAl  TIONSH  IPS    AT    STAMFOIU)     BUIDOE  :     THE    FINISH   OF    THE 
KtO   YAKDS    FLAT    KACE— WON     IJY    W.    A.    HILL     (sUItUEY    ATIILKTIC    CLUB). 
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earlier ;  and  though  there  are  traces  of  a 
local  regatta  held  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1776^  the  Cowes  meeting,  as  an  annual 
fixture  of  the  first  importance,  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  institution  of  the  Cup  Kace 
in  1826. 

The  very  next  year  to  that  which  saw 
the  first,  Cowes  Regatta  brought  the 
inauguration  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Cricket  Match,  which  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  1827.  After  one  year's  interval 
it  was  played  again  in  1829,  but,  as  the 
"  Badminton  "  historian  points  out,  did  not 
thereafter  become  a  yearly  event  until 
1838.  The  Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket^ Match 
dates  from  1844. 

Of  our  summer  sport  spectacles,  none 
can  compare  in  extent  with  county  cricket, 
which  continues  throughout  the  season  with 
many  matches  in  progress  simultaneously. 
First-class  cricket  to-day  is  the  County 
Championship,  witli  a  few  trimmings.  The 
origin  of  county  elevens  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
The  earliest  complete  record  is  of  a  match 
between  Kent  and  All  England,  played  on 
the  Artillery  Ground,  Finsbury,  in  1746, 
but  this  was  not  the  first  contest.  We  have 
to  skip  a  hundred  years  to  find  an  organised 
county  club — Surrey,  which  started  in 
1845.  Sussex  followed  in  1857  ;  but  county 
matches,  conducted  by  a  committee,  had 
been  played  at  least  fifteen  years  before 
this.    Middlesex  made  a  start  in  1868,  and 
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THOMAS    DOGGETT,   FOUNDEri  OF  TIIK  RACE  NAMED 

AFTER  HIM,  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  A  CONTEMl'OltARY 

THEATRICAL   PRINT    SHOWING    HIM    IN  ONE  OF   HIS 

COMIC    CHAFJACTERS. 

Gloucester  in  1870 — the  year  when  the 
organised  County  Championshij)  was  in- 
augurated. The  conditions  were  altered 
materially  in  1873. 

The  County  Championship  this  year  has 
shown  a  most  surprising  recovery.  After 
the  War  we  were  told  that  cricket  had  lost 
its  hold,  and  last  year,  on  the  principle 
that  something  must  be  done,  two-day 
matches  were  tried,  with  the  result  of 
drawn  games  and  general  staleness.     One 
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THE     KACE      FOR     THE    DOGGETT    COAT    AND     RADGE:      NEARINO     CANNON     STREET     RAIIAVAY     BRIDGE, 
AFTER    THE    START    FROM    LONDON    BRIDGE. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  OYSTER  FISHERY   SEASON:   THE   MAYOR  OF  COLCHESTER  AND 
THE  TOWN   CLElHv   READING  THE  ANCIENT  CHARTER  UKOER  WHICH  THE   FISHERIES 

ARE    WORKED. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CEREMONY  OF  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  THE  MASTER  AND  WARDENS  OF 
THE  VINTNERS'  COMPANY:  MEN  IN  THE  TRADITIONAL  UNIFORM  OF  THE  OCCASION 
SWEEPING  THE  STREETS  WITH  BESOMS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMPANY    ON    THEIR    WAY    TO    THE    CHURCH    OF    ST.    JAMES,    GARLICKHITHF,    FOR 
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THE    KOYAL    LONDON    YACHT    CLUB's    REGATTA   AT    COWKS  :     A    RACE    FOR    YACHTS    PETWEKN   FIVE    AND 
F.FTEEN   TONS — MR.    P.    WATERLOW's    *' ALANNAH,"  MR.  C.  E.  NICHOLSON'S    "  BRYONY,"  AND   LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL  R.  SLOANE  Stanley's  "mazurka,"  tacking  after  the  start. 


change,  however,  was  generally  approved 
— the  starting  of  county  matches  on 
Saturdays.  This,  and  the  reversion  to 
three-day  cricket,  have  made  the  present 
season  a  record  one  Attendances  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  have  been 
common,  and  there  have  been  surprisingly 
few  draws.     Given  fine  weather  and  bright, 


adventurous  batting,  King  Willow's  throne 
is  not  even  threatened. 

The  considerable  revival  in  popularity 
of  croquet  in  recent  years  has  given  an 
increasing  interest  to  the  annual  champion- 
ship and  champion  cup  competitions  which 
are  held  at  Roehampton  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Croquet  Association.    These  matches 
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GOOSKBERKY     FAIR:     THE     RACE     FROM     RRIGH  TLINGSEA,      AFTER     WHICH     THE 
YACHTSMEN     ATTEND    THE     DINNER    AT    TOLLESBURY. 
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GRASMERE    SPORTS:    A    GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    ARENA. 
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RUSH-BEARING    IN    WESTMORLAND:    THE    PROCESSION    PASSING    THROUGH 

AMBLESIDE    WITH    BAND    PLAYING. 
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were  formerly  held  on  the  club  grounds  at 
Wimbledon,  having  been .  transferred  there 
from  the  scattered  country  places  at  which 
they  had  been  held  in  different  years  in 
the  course  of  the  first  vogue  of  the  game 
in  the  'sixties.  The  All-England  Croquet 
Club  was  established  at  Wimbledon  in 
1870,  and  open  tournaments  were  held 
there  annually  until  1882,  when,  for  a  time, 
croquet  passed  under  an  eclipse,  champion- 
ship meetings  being  entirely  discontinued 
until  1896.  Since  then  croquet  has  entered 
upon  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  was  in  1875  that 
the  All-England  Croquet  Club  at  Wimbledon 
first  introduced  lawn  tennis,  which  soon 
established  its  claims  to  the  Wimbledon 
ground,  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  tho 
mid- Victorian  game.  According  to  tho 
records  given  by  the  "  Badminton  " 
chronicler,  the  first  lawn  tennis  champion- 
ship played  at  Wimbledon  was  that  of  1877* 
Attracting  at  first  but  little  attention  from 
athletic  England,  and  none  at  all  from 
outside,  this  Wimbledon  meeting  has  grown 
until  to-day  it  bulks  larger  in  the  world's 
eye  than  Henley  or  Lord's.    This  year,  fifteen 


nations  had  their  gaze  riveted  on  the 
Wimbledon  courts,  as  their  champions 
struggled  for  the  most  universal  of  the 
championships.  The  feature  that  was  most 
striking  was  the  large  following  that  even 
the  most  distant  nations  sent  to  back  up 
their  representatives. 

The  principal  lawn  bowling  events  take 
place  in  July.  The  Amateur  Championship 
— on  a  level  green-^-is  played  in  London  on 
a  ground  fixed  by  the  executive.  This  year 
Gordon  Hill,  Enfield,  had  that  honour. 
The  tournament  was  inaugurated  in  1905, 
but  there  were  no  meetings  during  the  War. 
Other  important  contests  are  the  Inter- 
nationals— this  year  played  at  Queen's  Park, 
Glasgow,  on  July  7th,  8th,  and  9th — the 
Lord  Lonsdale's  Trophy  matches  at  Belling- 
ham,  and  the  London  and  South  Coast 
Bowling  Association  Finals  at  South  London, 
July  21. 

Various  local  regattas  have  a  considerable 
history  behind  them,  but  not  in  so  consecu- 
tive a  form  aa  the  great  July  gathering  at 
Henley,  to  which  competitors  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  contribute  to 
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IN  WHICH    LORD    DERBY's    *'kEYSOE"    WON    BY    SIX    LENGTHS. 
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rowing  history.  This  most  distinguished 
and  important  of  river  regattas  was  first 
held  in  the  year  1839,  after  which  its  growth 
was  continuous  and  rapid. 

A  Thames  custom  not  exactly  associated 
with  the  river's  rowing  history — although  the 
boating  public  has  many  occasions  to  admire 
the  objects  of  its  care — is  the  old  fashion 
of  ''  swan  upping,"  or  "  swan  hopping," 
the  formality  of  nicking  or  marking  the 
birds  which  belong  to  the  King's  Majesty. 
But  in  "  the  olden  days  "  the  citizens  of 
London  Town  went  annually  in  August,  in 
gaily-decorated  barges  and  in  the  most 
holiday  mood,  up  the  river  to  witness  the 
marking  and  counting  of  the  swans.  They 
used  to  land,  and,  after  partaking  of  a 
meal,  merrily  dance  away  a  few  hours. 
This  was  a  gala  day;^for  the  village  of  Barn 
Elms — the  place  appointed  for  the  rite — 
and  happy  was  the  lad  or  lass  admitted 
into  the  party  of  the  fine  London  folk. 
The  practice  of  marking  the  swans  is  still 
maintained. 

The  real  importance  of  the  Bisley 
meeting  has  been  emphasised  by  the  Great 
War,  and  tribute  must  be  paid  even  more 
deeply  than  of  old  to  those  whose  public - 
spirited  foresight  arranged,  in  the  year  1860, 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  on  Wimbledon  Common,  where 
British  marksmanship  found  its  chief  en- 
couragement for  the  next  twenty-nine  years. 
For  it  was  not  till  1890  that  the  meeting  was 
held  at  Bisley  instead,  that  being  the  thirty- 
j&rst  assemblage  of  the  series,  although 
earlier  shooting  at  Bisley  had  included  the 
International  Rifle  Match  between  British 
and  American  marksmen,  which  was  won 
by  the  British  competitors  in  1883.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion on  Bisley  Common  was  opened  by  the 
then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — after- 
wards King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra — and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ; 
and  the  Princess,  it  is  interesting  to  recall, 
not  only  fired  the  first  shot,  but  hit  a  bull's- 
eye. 

A  picturesque  practice  which  goes  back 
to  mediaeval  times  is  the  sweeping  of  the 
streets  leading  front  the  premises  of  the 
Vintners'  Company  in  the  City  of  London 


to  the  churches,  in  alternate  years,  of  St. 
James,  Garlickhithe,  and  St.  Michael, 
Paternoster  Royal,  in  front  of  the  procession 
to  the  service  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
installing  of  the  Master,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  which 
takes  place  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
July. 

Less  ancient,  but  still  of  more  than  a 
century's  observance,  is  the  old  Gooseberry 
Pie  Fair  of  Tollesbury.  The  pie  is  made 
according  to  a  traditional  recipe  which  has 
the  effect  of  turning  green  gooseberries  to 
red.  It  is  left  in  the  oven  all  night,  and 
then  placed  on  the  floor  or  on  a  doorstep 
to  cool.  Anyone  calling  at  a  house  on  that 
day  at  any  hour  is  invited  to  partake  of 
the  pie,  and  so  the  custom  grew  up  for 
visitors  to  sail  over  from  Brightlingsea  to 
taste  the  pie.  Either  for  this  reason,  or 
because  some  form  of  race  had  a  still  earlier 
association  with  the  pie,  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings include  a  yacht  race,  and  close  with 
a  public  feasting  of  the  competitors  and 
other  seafarers,  at  which  a  gooseberry 
pie  of  enormous  proportions  is  the  chief 
attraction. 

Many  other  annual  events  of  greater 
importance  than  such  survivals  that  are 
merely  quaint  and  picturesque  belong  to  the 
period  of  our  article  in  some  years,  but  not 
in  all,  and  limits  of  space  have  here  kept 
our  selection  of  illustrations  to  customs 
whose  date  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year, 
as  do  those  of  some  important  fixtures,  such 
as  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Tournament, 
the  International  Horse  Show,  and  shows 
of  various  character  at  sundry  provincial 
centres.  The  rest  of  our  illustrations  range 
from  the  Gathering  of  the  Clans  at  Braemar 
— the  oldest  of  sporting  festivals  in  the 
British  Isles,  in  continuity  of  history,  founded 
by  Malcolm  Can  more  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  ago — to  such  popular  fixtures 
of  modern  growth  as  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association's  meetings  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
which  date  from  the  year  1880,  and  those  of 
the  National  Cyclists'  Union  at  Heme  Hill, 
the  first  of  which  w^as  held  in  1908.  A 
new  type  of  event,  for  which  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  an  increasing  importance,  is  the 
Aerial  Derby,  which  was  first  held  in  1912. 


THE   LAMP   THAT 
NEVER   WENT   OUT 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Illustrated  by  Howard  K.   Elcock 


HAVE  you  seen  her  ?  "  asked  Bones. 
He  put  this  question  with  such 
laboured  unconcern  that  Hamilton 
put  down  his  pen  and  glared  suspiciously 
at  his  partner. 

"  She's  rather  a  beauty,"  Bones  went  on, 
toying  with  his  ivory  paper-knife.  ^'  She  has 
one  of  those  dinky  bonnets,  dear  old  thing, 
that  makes  you  feel  awfully  braced  with 
life." 

Hamilton  gasped.  He  had  seen  the 
beautiful  Miss  Whitland  enter  the  office 
half  an  hour  before,  but  he  had  not  noticed 
her  head-dress. 

"  Her  body's  dark  blue,  with  teeny  red 
stripes,"  said  Bones  dreamily,  *'  and  all 
her  fittings  are  nickel- plated " 

"  Stop  !  "  commanded  Hamilton  hollowly. 
''  To  what  unhappy  woman  are  you  referring 
in  this  ribald  fashion  ?  " 

"  Woman  !  "  spluttered  the  indignant 
Bones.   "  I'm  talking  about  my  car." 

''  Your  car  ?  " 

"  My  car,"  said  Bones,  in  the  off-handed 
way  that  a  sudden  millionaire  might  refer 
to  ''  my  earth."      ' 

"  You've  bought  a  car  ?  " 

Bones  nodded. 

"  It's  a  jolly  good  'bus,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  of  running  down  to  Brighton  on 
Sunday." 

Hamilton  got  up  and  walked  slowly  across 
the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

''  You're  thinking  of  running  down  to 
Brighton,  are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Is  it  one  of 
those  kind  of  cars  where  you  have  to  do  your 
own  running  1  " 

Bones,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  also 
rose  from  his  desk  and  walked  to  the 
window, 

*'  My  car,"  he  said,  and  waved  his  hand 
to  the  street. 

By  craning  his  neck,  Hamilton  was  able 


to  get  a  view  of  the  patch  of  roadway 
immediately  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building.  And  undoubtedly  there  was 
a  car  in  waiting — a  long,  resplendent 
machine  that  glittered  in  the  morning 
sunlight. 

''  What's  the  pink  cushion  on  the  seat  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton. 

"  That's  not  a  pink  cushion,  dear  old 
myoptic,"  said  Bones  calmly  ;  ''  that's  my 
chauffeur — Ali  ben  Ahmed." 

"  You've  a  nerve  to  drive  into  the  City 
with  a  sky-blue  Kroo  boy,"  said  the 
impressed  Hamilton. 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  We  attracted  a  certain  amount  of 
attention,"  he  admitted,  not  without  satis- 
faction. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Hamilton,  going  back 
to  his  desk.  "  People  thought  you  were 
advertising  Pill  Pellets  for  Pale  Poultry. 
When  did  you  buy  this  infernal  machine  ?  " 

Bones,  at  his  desk,  crossed  his  legs  and 
put  his  fingers  together. 

"  Negotiations,  dear  old  Ham,  have  been 
in  progress  for  a  month,"  he  recited.  "  I 
have  been  taking  lessons  on  the  quiet,  and 
to-day — proof  !  "  He  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  threw  a  paper  with  a  lordly  air 
towards  his  partner.  It  fell  half-way  on  the 
floor. 

"  Don't  trouble  to  get  up,"  said  Hamilton. 
*'  It's  your  motor  licence.  You  needn't  be 
able  to  drive  a  car  to  get  that." 

And  then  Bones  dropped  his  attitude  of 
insouciance  and  became  a  vociferous  adver- 
tisement for  the  six-cylinder  Carter-Crispley 
C'  the  big  car  that's  made  like  a  clock  "). 
He  became  double  pages  with  illustrations 
and  handbooks  and  electric  signs.  He  spoke 
of  Carter  and  of  Crispley  individually  and 
collectively  with  enthusiasm,  afiection,  and 
reverence. 
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"  Oh !  "  said  Hamilton,  when  he  had 
finished.    "  It  sounds  good." 

"  Sounds  good  !  "  scoffed  Bones.  ''  Dear 
old  sceptical  one,  that  car  ..." 

And  so  forth. 

All  excesses  being  their  own  punishment, 
two  days  later  Bones  renewed  an  undesirable 
acquaintance.  In  the  early  days  of  Schemes, 
Ltd.,  Mr.  Augustus  Tibbetts  had  purchased 
a  small  weekly  newspaper  called  The  Flame. 
Apart  from  the  losses  he  incurred  during  its 
short  career,  the  experience  was  made 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Jelf,  a  young  and 
immensely  self-satisfied  man  in  pince-nez, 
who  habitually  spoke  uncharitably  of 
bishops  and  never  referred  to  members  of 
the  Government  without  causing  sensitive 
people  to  shudder. 

The  members  of  the  Government  re- 
taliated by  never  speaking  of  Jelf  at  all,  so 
there  was  probably  some  purely  private  feud 
between  them. 

Jelf  disapproved  of  everything.  He  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  he,  too,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line.  Naturally  Bones  thought  of  Jelf  when 
he  purchased  The  Flame. 

From  the  first  Bones  had  run  The  Flame 
with  the  object  of  exposing  things.  He 
exposed  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Turks — 
which  was  safe.  '  He  exposed  a  furniture 
dealer  who  had  made  him  pay  twice  for  an 
acticle  because  a  receipt  was  lost,  and  that 
cost  money.  He  exposed  a  man  who  had 
been  very  rude  to  him  in  the  City.  He  would 
have  exposed  James  Jacobus  Jelf,  only  that 
individual  showed  such  eagerness  to  expose 
his  own  shortcomings,  at  a  guinea  a  column, 
that  Bones  had  lost  interest. 

His  stock  of  personal  grievances  being 
exhausted,  he  had  gone  in  for  a  general  line 
of  exposure  which  embraced  members  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

n  Bones  did  not  like  a  man's  face,  he 
exposed  him.  He  had  a  column  headed 
"  What  I  Want  to  Know,"  and  signed 
*'  Senob,"  in  which  such  pertinent  queries 
appeared  as  : 

**  When  will  the  naughty  old  lord  who 
owns  a  sky-blue  motor-car,  and  wears  pink 
spats,  realise  that  his  treatment  of  his 
tenants  is  a  disgrace  to  his  ancient  lineage  ?  " 

This  was  one  of  James  Jacobus  Jelf's 
contributed  efforts.  It  happened  on  this 
particular  occasion  that  there  was  only  one 
lord  in  England  who  owned  a  sky-blue  car 
and  blush-rose  spats,  and  it  cost  Bones 
two  hundred  pounds  to  settle  his  lordship. 


Soon  after  this.  Bones  disposed  of  the 
paper,  and  instructed  Mr.  Jelf  not  to  call 
again  unless  he  called  in  an  ambulance — an 
instruction  which  afterwards  filled  him  with 
apprehension,  since  he  knew  that  J.  J.  J. 
would  charge  up  the  ambulance  to  the  office. 

Thus  matters  stood  two  days  after  his 
car  had  made  its  public  appearance,  and 
Bones  sat  confronting  the  busy  pages  of 
his  garage  bill. 

On  this  day  he  had  had  his  lunch  brought 
into  the  office,  and  he  was  in  a  maze  of 
calculation,  when  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  he  yelled,  and,  as  there 
was  no  answer,  walked  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

A  young  man  stood  in  the  doorway — 
a  young  man  very  earnest  and  very 
mysterious  —  none  other  than  James 
Jacobus  Jelf. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  ''  said  Bones  un- 
favourably. "  I  thought  it  was  somebody 
important." 

Jelf  tiptoed  into  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  securely  behind  him. 

''  Old  man,"  he  said,  in  tones  little 
above  a  whisper.  ''  I've  got  a  fortune  for 
you." 

''  Dear  old  libeller,  leave  it  with  the 
lift-man,"  said  Bones.  "  He  has  a  wife  and 
three  children." 

Mr.  Jelf  examined  his  watch. 

''  I've  got  to  ^et  away  at  three  o'clock, 
old  man,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you,  old  writer,''  said 
Bones,  with  insolent  indifference. 

Jelf  smiled. 

*'  rd  rather  not  say  where  I'm  going," 
he  volunteered.  *'  It's  a  scoop,  and  if  it 
leaked  out,  there  would  be  the  devil  to 
pay." 

'*  Oh  !  "said  Bones,  who  knew  Mr.  Jelf 
well.  "  I  thought  it  was  something  like 
that." 

"  I'd  like  to  tell  you,  Tibbetts,"  said  Jelf 
regretfully,  '"'  but  you  know  how  particular 
one  has  to  be  when  one  is  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  the  integrity  of 
ministers." 

*'  I  know,  I  know,"  responded  Bones, 
wilfully  dense,  *'  especially  huffy  old  vicars, 
dear  old  thing." 

"  Oh,  them  !  "  said  Jelf,  extending  his 
contempt  to  the  rules  which  govern  the 
employment  of  the  English  language.  "  I 
don't  worry  about  them  No,  I  am 
speaking  of  a  matter — you  have  heard 
about  G.  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 
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''  No,"  said  Bones  with  truth. 

Jelf  looked  astonished. 

"  What !  "  he  said  incredulously.  "  You 
in  the  heart  of  things,  and  don't  know  about 
old  G.  ?  " 

"  No,  little  Mercury,  and  I  don't  want 
to  know,"  said  Bones,  busying  himself  with 
his  papers. 

"  You'll  tell  me  you  don't  know  about  L. 
next,"  Jelf  said,  bewildered. 

"Language!"  protested  Bones.  "You 
really  mustn't  use  Sunday  words,  really 
you  mustn't." 

Then  Jelf  unburdened  himself.  It  ap- 
peared that  G.  had  been  engaged  to  L.'s 
daughter,  and  the  engagement  had  been 
broken  off.  .  .  . 

Bones  stirred  uneasily  and  looked  at  his 
watch. 

"  Dispense  with  the  jolly  old  alphabet," 
he  said  wearily,  "  and  let  us  get  down  to 
the  beastly  personalities." 

Thereafter  Jelf's  conversation  condensed 
itself  to  the  limits  of  a  human  under- 
standing. "  G  "  stood  for  Gregory — 
Felix  Gregory  ;  "  L  "  for  Lansing,  who 
apparently  had  no  Christian  name,  nor 
found  such  appendage  necessary,  since  he 
was  dead.  He  had  invented  a  lamp,  and 
that  lamp  had  in  some  way  come  into  Jelf's 
possession.  He  was  exploiting  the  invention 
on  behalf  of  the  inventor's  daughter,  and 
had  named  it — he  said  this  with  great 
deliberation  and  emphasis — "  The  Tibbetts- 
Jelf  Motor  Lamp." 

Bones  made  a  disparaging  noise,  but  was 
interested. 

The  Tibbetts-Jelf  Lamp  was  something 
new  in  motor  lamps.  It  was  a  lamp  which 
had  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  lamp,  plus 
properties  which  no  lamp  had  ever  had 
before,  and  it  had  none  of  the  disadvantages 
of  any  lamp  previously  introduced,  and,  in 
fact,  had  no  disadvantages  whatsoever. 
So  Jelf  told  Bones  with  great  earnestness. 

"  You  know  me,  Tibbetts,"  he  said.  "  I 
never  speak  about  myself,  and  I'm  rather 
inclined  to  disparage  my  own  point  of  view 
than  otherwise." 

"  Fve  never  noticed  that,"  said  Bones. 

"  You  know,  anyway,"  urged  Jelf,  "  that 
I  want  to  see  the  bad  side  of  anything  I 
take  up." 

He  explained  how  he  had  sat  up  night 
after  night,  endeavouring  to  discover  some 
drawback  to  -the  Tibbetts-Jelf  Lamp,  and 
how  he  had  rolled  into  bed  at  five  in  the 
morning,  exhausted  by  the  effort,. 

"  If  I  could  only  find  one  flaw  !  "  he  said. 


"  But  the  ingenious  beggar  who  invented  it 
has  left  not  a  single  bad  point." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  lamp.  With 
the  aid  of  a  lead  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
Bones' s  priceless  notepaper,  he  sketched  the 
front  elevation  and  discoursed  upon  rays, 
especially  upon  ultra-violet  rays. 

Apparently  this  is  a  disreputable  branch 
of  the  Ray  family.  If  you  could  only  get 
an  ultra-violet  ray  as  he  was  sneaking  out 
of  the  lamp,  and  hit  him  violently  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  you  were  rendering  a 
service  to  science  and  humanity. 

This  lamp  was  so  fixed  that  the  moment 
Mr.  Ultra  V.  Ray  reached  the  threshold  of 
freedom,  he  was  tripped  up,  pounced  upon, 
and  beaten  until  he  (naturally  enough) 
changed  colour  ! 

It  was  all  done  by  the  lens. 

Jelf  drew  a  Dutch  cheese  on  the  table- 
cloth to  illustrate  the  point. 

"  This  light  never  goes  out,"  said  Jelf 
passionately.  "  If  you  lit  it  to-day,  it  would 
be  alight  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
so  on.  All  the  light-buoys  and  lighthouses 
around  England  will  be  fitted  with  this 
lamp  ;    it  will  revolutionise  navigation." 

According  to  the  exploiter,  homeward 
bound  mariners  would  gather  together  on 
the  poop,  or  the  hoop,  or  wherever  home- 
ward bound  mariners  gathered,  and  would 
chant  a  psalm  of  praise,  in  which  the  line 
"  Heaven  bless  the  Tibbetts-Jelf  Lamp  " 
would  occur  at  regular  intervals. 

And  when  he  had  finished  his  eulogy, 
and  lay  back  exhausted  by  his  own  eloquence, 
and  Bones  asked,  "  But  what  does  it  do  ?  '' 
Jelf  could  have  killed  him. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Bones 
might  have  dismissed  his  visitor  with  a 
lecture  on  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
procure  money  under  false  pretences.  But 
remember  that  Bones  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  new  motor-car,  and  thought  motor-car 
and  dreamed  motor-car  by  day  and  by 
night.  Even  as  it  was,  he  was  framing  a 
conventional  expression  of  regret  that  he 
could  not  interest  himself  in  outside  pro- 
perty, when  there  dawned  upon  his  mind 
the  splendid  possibilities  of  possessing  this 
accessory,  and  he  wavered. 

"  Anyway,"  he  said,  "  it  will  take  a  year 
to  make." 

Mr.  Jelf  beamed. 

"  Wrong  !  "  he  cried  triumphantly.  "  Two 
of  the  lamps  are  just  finished,  and  will  be 
ready  to-morrow." 

Bones  hesitated. 

"  Of  course,  dear  old  Jelf,"  he  said,  "  I 
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should  like,  as  an  experiment,  to  try  them 
on  my  car." 

"  On  your  car  ?  "  Jelf  stepped  back  a 
pace  and  looked  at  the  other  with  very 
flattering  interest  and  admiration.  ''  Not 
your  car  !    Have  you  a  car  ?  " 

Bones  said  he  had  a  car,  and  explained 
it  at  length.  He  even  waxed  as  enthusiastic 
about  his  machine  as  had  Mr.  Jelf  on  the 
subject  of  the  lamp  that  never  went  out. 
And  Jelf  agreed  with  everything  that 
Bones  said.  Apparently  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Carter-Criipley  car.  He 
had,  so  to  speak,  grown  up  with  it.  He  knew 
its  good  points  and  none  of  its  bad  points. 
He  thought  the  man  who  chose  a  car  like 
that  must  have  genius  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Bones  agreed.  Bones  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  mistaken  about 
Jelf,  and  that  possibly  age  had  sobered  him 
(it  was  nearly  six  months  since  he  had 
perpetrated  his  last  libel).  They  parted  the 
best  of  friends.  He  had  agreed  to  attend  a 
demonstration  at  the  workshop  early  the 
following  morning,  and  Jelf,  who  was  work- 
ing on  a  ten  per  cent,  commission  basis, 
and  had  already  drawn  a  hundred  on  account 
from  the  vendors,  was  there  to  meet  him. 

In  truth  it  was  a  noble  lamp-  very  much 
like  other  motor  lamps,  except  that  the 
bulb  was,  or  apparently  was,  embedded  in 
solid  glass.  Its  principal  virtue  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  carried  its  own  accumulator, 
which  had  to  be  cKarged  weekly,  or  the 
lamp  forfeited  its  title. 

Mr.  Jelf  explained,  with  the  adeptness  of 
an  expert,  how  the  lamp  was  controlled  from 
the  dashboard,  and  how  splendid  it  was  to 
have  a  light  which  was  independent  of  the 
engine  of  the  car  or  of  faulty  accumulators, 
and  Bones  agreed  to  try  the  lamp  for  a 
week.  He  did  more  than  this  :  he  half 
promised  to  float  a  company  for  its  manu- 
facture, and  gave  Mr.  Jelf  fifty  pounds 
on  account  of  possible  royalties  and  com- 
mission, whereupon  Mr.  Jelf  faded  from  the 
picture,  and  from  that  moment  ceased  to 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  a  valuable 
article  which  should  have  been  more 
valuable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  bore 
his  name. 

Three  days  later  Hamilton,  walking  to 
business,  was  overtaken  by  a  beautiful  blue 
Carter- Crispley,  ornamented,  it  seemed  from 
a  distance,  by  two  immense  bosses  of 
burnished  silver.  On  closer  examination 
they  proved  to  be  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  examples  of  the  Jelf-Tibbetts  Lamp. 

"  Yes/'   said  Bones  airily,   "  that's  the 


lamp,  dear  old  thing.  Invented  in  leisure 
hours  by  self  and  Jelf.  Step  in,  and  I'll 
explain." 

"  Where  do  I  step  in,"  asked  Hamilton, 
wilfully  dense — ''  into  the  car  or  into  the 
lamp  ?  " 

Bones  patiently  smiled  and  waved  him 
with  a  gesture  to  a  seat  by  his  side.  His 
explanation  was  disjointed  and  scarcely 
informative  ;  for  Bones  had  yet  to  learn 
the  finesse  of  driving,  and  he  had  a  trick  of 
thinking  aloud. 

''  This  lamp,  old  thing,"  he  said,  ''  never 
goes  out— you  silly  old  josser,  why  did  you 
step  in  front  of  me  ?  Goodness  gracious  ! 
T  nearly  cut  short  your  naughty  old  life  " — 
(this  to  one  unhappy  pedestrian  whom 
Bones  had  unexpectedly  met  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road) — "  never  goes  out,  dear 
old  thing.  It's  out  now,  I  admit,  but  it's 
not  in  working  order — Gosh  !  That  was  a 
narrow  escape  !  Nobody  but  a  skilled  driver, 
old  Hamilton,  could  have  missed  that  lamp- 
post. It  is  going  to  create  a  sensation  ; 
there's  nothing  like  it  on  the  market  — 
whoop  !  " 

He  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill  with  a 
jerk,  and  within  half  an  inch,  of  a  City 
policeman  who  was  directing  the  traffic 
with  his  back  turned  to  Bones,  blissfully 
unconscious  of  the  doom  which  almost 
overcame  him. 

"  I  like  driving  with  you.  Bones,"  said 
Hamilton,  when  they  reached  the  office, 
and  he  had  recovered  something  of  his  self- 
possession.  "  Next  to  stalking  bushmen  in 
the  wild,  wild  woods,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
soothing  to  the  nerves." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Bones  gratefully. 
''  I'm  not  a  bad  driver,  am  I  ?  " 

"  '  Bad  '  is  not  the  word  I  should  use 
alone,"  said  Hamilton  pointedly. 

In  view  of  the  comments  which  followed, 
he  was  surprised  and  pained  to  receive  on 
the  following  day  an  invitation,  couched  in 
such  terms  as  left  him  a  little  breathless,  to 
spend  the  Sunday  exploiting  the  beauties  of 
rural  England. 

"  Now,  I  won't  take  a  '  No,'  "  said  Bones, 
wagging  his  bony  forefinger.  "  We'll  start 
at  eleven  o'clock,  dear  old  Ham,  and  we'll 
lunch  at  what-you-may-call-it,  dash  along 
the  thingummy  road,  and  heigho  '  for  the 
beautiful  sea-breezes." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Hamilton  curtly.  '"'  You 
may  dash  anywhere  you  like,  but  I'm 
dashed  if  I  dash  with  you.  I  have  too  high 
a  regard  for  my  life." 

"  Naughty,  naughty  !  "  said  Bones.  '*'  I've 


"At  that  moment  the  light  that  never  went  out  came  on  again  with  extraorm^        fierceness 
two  young  people  were  focussed  as  in  a  limelight. 
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a  good  mind  not  to  tell  you  what  I  was  going 
to  say.  Let  me  tell  you  the  rest.  Now, 
suppose,"  he  said  mysteriously,  "  that 
there's  a  certain  lady-  a  jolly  old  girl  named 
Vera— ha— ha  !  "  ^ 
Hamilton  went  red. 

"  Now,  listen,  Bones,"  he  said  ;  *'  we'll 
not  discuss  any  other  person  than  our- 
selves." 

"  What   do   you   say   to   a   day  in   the 

country  ?  Suppose  you  asked  Miss  Vera ' 

"  Miss  Vera  Sackwell,"  replied  Hamilton 
a  little  haughtily,  "  if  she  is  the  lady  you 
mean,  is  certainly  a  friend  of  mine,  but  I 
have  no  control  over  her  movements.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  Bones,  that  you  annoy  me 
when " 

"  Hoity,  toity  !  "  said  Bones.  "  Heaven 
bless  my  heart  and  soul  !  Can't  you  trust 
your  old  Bones  ?  Why  practise  this  de- 
ception, old  thing  ?  I  suppose,"  he  went 
on  reflectively,  ignoring  the  approaching 
apoplexy  of  his  partner,  "  I  suppose  I'm  one 
of  the  most  confided  in  persons  in  London. 
A  gay  old  father  confessor.  Ham,  lad.  Every- 
body tells  me  their  troubles.  Why,  the 
lift- girl  told  me  this  morning  that  she'd 
had  measles  twice  !  Now.  out  with  it, 
Ham  !  " 

n  Hamilton  had  any  tender  feeling  for 
Miss  Vera  Sackwell,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
unburden  himself  at  that  moment.  In  some 
mysterious  fashion  Bones,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  had  succeeded  in  reducing  him  to 
incoherence. 

*'  You're  an  ass.  Bones  !  "  he  said  angrily 
and  hotly.  "  You're  not  only  an  ass,  but  an 
indelicate  ass  1  Just  oblige  me  by  shutting 
up." 

Bones  closed  his  eyes,  smiled,  and  put  out 
his  hand. 

"  Whatever  doubts  I  had,  dear  old  Ham," 
he  murmured,  *'  are  dispelled.  Congratu- 
lations !  "  ■ 

That  night  Hamilton  dined  with  a  fair 
lady.  She  was  fair  literally  and  figuratively, 
and  as  he  addressed  her  as  Vera,  it  was 
probably  her  name.  In  the  course  of  the 
dinner  he  mentioned  Bones  and  his  sug- 
gestion. He  did  not  tell  all  that  Bones  had 
said. 

The  suggestion  of  a  day's  motoring  was 
not  received  unfavourably. 

*'  But  he  can't  drive,"  wailed  Hamilton. 
"  He's  only  just  learnt."  \ 

"  I  want  to  meet  Bones,"  said  the  girl, 
''  and  I  think  it  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  But,    my    dear,    suppose    the    beggar 


upsets  *us  in  a  ditch  ?     I  really  can't  risk 
your  life." 

"  Tell  Bones  that  I  accept,"  she  said 
decisively,  and  that  ended  the  matter. 

The  next  morning  Hamilton  broke  the 
news. 

"  Miss  Sackwell  thanks  you  for  your 
invitation,  Bones."    ^ 

''  And  accepts,  of  course  1  "  said  Bones 
complacently.    *'  Jolly  old  Vera." 

"  And  I  say,  old  man,"  said  Hamilton 
severely,  *'  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
remember  not  to  call  this  lady  Vera  until 
she  asks  yau  to  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  peevish,  old  boy,  don't  be 
jealous,  dear  old  thing.  Brother-officer  and 
all  that.  Believe  me,  you  can  trust  your 
old  Bones." 

"  I'd  rather  trust  the  lady's  good  taste," 
said  Hamilton  with  some  acerbity.  "  But 
won't  it  be  a  bit  lonely  for  you,  Bones  ?  " 
*'  But  what  do  you  mean,  my  Othello  ?  " 
"  I  mean  three  is  a  pretty  rotten  sort  of 
party,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Couldn't  you  dig 
up  somebody  to  go  along  and  make  the 
fourth  ?  " 

Bones  coughed  and  was  immensely 
embarrassed. 

*'  Well,  dear  old  athlete,"  he  said,  un- 
necessarily   loudly,     "  I    was    thinking    of 

asking  my — er " 

"  Your — er — what  ?     I  gather  it's  an  er," 
said  Hamilton  seriously,  "  but  which  er  ?  " 
*'  My  old  typewriter,  frivolous  one,"  said 
Bones  truculently.    "  Any  objection  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Hamilton  calmly. 
"  Miss  Whitland  is  a  most  charming  girl, 
and  Vera  will  be  delighted  to  meet  her." 

Bones  choked  his  gratitude  and  wrung 
the  other's  hand  for  fully  two  minutes. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  week  in  displaying 
to  Hamilton  the  frank  ambitions  of  his  mind 
toward  Miss  Marguerite  Whitland.  When- 
ever he  had  nothing  to  do — which  seemed 
most  of  the  day — he  strolled  across  to 
Hamilton's  desk  and  discoursed  upon  the 
proper  respect  which  all  right-thinking 
young  officers  have  for  old  typewriters.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  Hamilton  had  the  con- 
fused impression  that  the  very  pretty  girl 
who  ministered  to  the  literary  needs  of  his 
partner  combined  the  qualities  of  a  maiden 
aunt  with  the  virtues  of  a  grandmother,  and 
that  Bones  experienced  no  other  emotion 
than  one  of  reverential  wonder,  tinctured 
with  complete  indiiference. 

On  the  sixty-fourth  lecture  Hamilton 
struck. 

"  Of  course,  dear  old  thing,"  Bones  was 
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saying,  "  to  a  jolly  old  brigand  like  you,  who 
dashes  madly  down  from  his  mountain  lair 
and  takes  the  first  engaging  young  person 
who  meets  his  eye     — " 

Hamilton  protested  vigorously,  but  Bones 
silenced  him  wdth  a  lordly  gesture. 

"  I  say,  to  a  jolly  old  rascal  like  you 
it  may  seem — what  is  the  word  ?  " 

"  *  Inexplicable,'  I  suppose,  is  the  word 
you  are  after,"  said  Hamilton. 

"  That's  the  fellow  ;  you  took  it  out  of 
my  mouth,"  said  Bones,  "  It  sounds  in- 
explicable that  I  can  be  interested  in  a 
platonic,  fatherly  kind  of  way  in  the  future 
of  a  lovely  old  typewriter." 

'*  It's  not  inexplicable  at  all,"  said  Hamil- 
ton bluntly,   "  You're  in  love  with  the  girl." 

"  Good  gracious  Heavens  1  "  gasped 
Bones,  horrified.  ''  Ham,  my  dear  old  boy, 
Dicky  Orum,  Dicky  Orum,  old  thing  !  " 

Sunday  morning  brought  together  four 
solemn  people,  two  of  whom  were  men,  who 
felt  extremely  awkward  and  showed  it, 
and  two  of  whom  behaved  as  though  they 
had  known  one  another  all  their  lives. 

Bones,  who  stood  alternately  on  his 
various  legs,  was  frankly  astounded  that 
the  meeting  had  passed  off  without  any 
sensational  happening.  It  was  an  astonish- 
ment shared  by  thousands  of  men  in  similar 
circumstances.  A  word  of  admiration  for  the 
car  from  Vera  melted  him  to  a  condition  of 
hysterical  gratitude. 

"  It's  not  a  bad  old  'bus,  dear  old — Miss 
Vera,"  he  said,  and  tut- tutted  audibly  under 
his  breath  at  his  error,  "  Not  a  bad  old 
'bus  at  all,  dear  old — young  friend.  Now 
I'll  show  you  the  gem  of  the  collection." 

"  They  are  big,  aren't  they  ?  "  said  Vera^ 
properly  impressed  by  the  lamps. 

"  They  never  go  out,"  said  Bones 
solemnly.  "  I  assure  you  I'm  looking  forward 
to  the  return  journey  with  the  greatest 
eagerness — I  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that 
I'm  looking  forward  to  the  other  journey— 
I  don't  mean  to  say  I  want  the  day  to 
finish,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  In  fa^t,  dear 
old  Miss  Vera,  I  think  we'd  better  be 
starting." 

He  cranked  up  and  climbed  into  the 
driver's  seat,  and  beckoned  Marguerite  to 
seat  herself  by  his  side.  He  might  have 
done  this  without  explanation,  but  Bones 
never  did  things  without  explanation,  and 
he  turned  back  and  glared  at  Hamilton. 

''  You'd  like  to  be  alone,  dear  old  thing, 
wouldn't  you  ?  "  he  said  grufily.  ''  Don't 
worry  about  me,  dear  old  lad.  A  lot  of 
neople  say  3^ou  can  see  things  reflected  in 


the  glass  screen,  but  I'm  so  absorbed  in 
my  driving ^" 

"  Get  on  with  it  !  "  snarled  Hamilton. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  perfect  day,  and 
Bones,  to  everybody's  surprise,  his  own 
included,  drove  perfectly.  It  had  been  his 
secret  intention  to  drive  to  Brighton  ;  but 
nobody  suspected  this  plan,  or  cared  very 
much  what  his  intentions  had  been,  and 
the  car  was  running  smoothly  across 
Salisbury  Plain. 

When  they  stopped  for  afternoon  tea, 
Hamilton  did  remark  that  he  thought  Bones 
had  said  something  about  Brighton,  but 
Bones  just  smiled.  They  left  And  over  that 
night  in  the  dusk  ;  but  long  before  the  light 
had  faded,  the  light  which  was  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Jelf  blazed  whitely  in  the  lamp  that 
never  went  out.  And  when  the  dark  came, 
Bones  purred  with  joy,  for  this  light  was 
a  wonderful  light.  It  flooded  the  road  ahead 
with  golden  radiance,  and  illuminated  the 
countryside,  so  that  distant  observers 
speculated  upon  its  origin. 

"  Well,  old  thing,"  said  Bones  over  his 


shoulder, 
lamps  ?  " 

"  Simply 
Hamilton, 
miraculous. 


what    do 


you 


think    of    the 


wonderful.     Bones,"     agreed 
"  I've  never  seen  anything  so 
I  can  even   see  that  you're 
driving  with  one  hand." 

Bones  brought  the  other  hand  up  quickly 
to  the  wheel  and  coughed.  As  for  Miss 
Marguerite  Whitland,  she  laughed  softly, 
but  nobody  heard  her. 

They  were  rushing  along  a  country  road 
tree-shaded  and  high-hedged,  and  Bones 
was  singing  a  little  song — when  the  light 
went  out. 

It  went  out  with  such  extraordinary 
unexpectedness,  without  so  much  as  a 
warning  flicker,  that  he  was  temporarily 
blinded,  and  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill. 

''  What's  up,  Bones  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

"  The  light,  dear  old  thing,"  said  Bones. 
"  I  think  tJie  jolly  old  typewriter  must  have 
touched  the  key  with  her  knee." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Hamilton  politely;  and 
Bones,  remembering  that  the  key  was  well 
over  on  his  side  of  the  car,  coughed,  this 
time  fiercely. 

He  switched  the  key  from  left  to  right,  but 
nothing  happened. 

"  Most  extraordinary  !  "  said  Bones. 

"  Most,"  said  Hamilton. 

There  was  a  pause. 

*'  I  think  the  road  branches  off  a  little 
way  up.  I'll  get  down  and  see  which  is  the 
riofht  road  to  take,"  said  Bones  with  sudden 
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cheerfulness.  "  I  remember  seeing  the  old 
signpost  before  the — er — lamp  went  out. 
Perhaps,  Miss  Marguerite,  you'd  like  to  go 
for  a  little  walk." 

Miss  Marguerite  Whitland  said  she 
thought  she  would,  and  they  went  ofl[ 
together  to  investigate,  leaving  Hamilton 
to  speculate  upon  the  likelihood  of  their 
getting  home  that  night. 

Bones  walked  ahead  with  Marguerite,  and 
instinctively  their  hands  sought  and  found 
one  another.  They  discovered  the  cross- 
roads, but  Bones  did  not  trouble  to  light 
his  match.  His  heart  was  beating  with 
extraordinary  violence,  his  lips  were  dry,  he 
found  much  difficulty  in  speaking  at  all. 

"  Miss  Marguerite,"  he  said  huskily, 
"  don't  think  I'm  an  awful  outsider  and  a 
perfect  rotter,  dear  old  typewriter." 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  she  said  a  little 
faintly,  for  Bones's  arm  was  about  her. 

"  Don't  think,"  said  Bones,  his  voice 
trembling,  "  that  I  am  a  naughty  old 
philanderer  ;  but  somehow,  dear  old  miss, 
being  alone  with  you,  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff " 

And  he  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  at  that 
moment  the  light  that  never  went  out 
came  on  again  with  extraordinary  fierceness, 
as  though  to  make  up  for  its  temporary 
absence  without  leave. 

And  these  two  young  people  were  focussed 
as  in  a  limelight,  and  were  not  only  visible 
from  the  car,  but  visible  for  miles  around. 

*'  Dear  me !  "  said  Bones. 

The  girl  said  nothing.  She  shaded  her 
eyes  from  the  light  as  she  walked  back. 
As  for  Bones,  he  climbed  into  the  driver's 
seat  with  the  deliberation  of  an  old  gentle- 
man selecting  a  penny  chair  in  the  park, 
and  said,  without  turning  his  head — 

''  It's  the  road  to  the  left." 

"  I'm  glad,"  said  Hamilton,  and  made 
no  comment  even  when  Bones  took  the  road 
to  the  right. 

They  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
this  highway  when  the  lamp  went  out.  It 
went  out  with  as  unexpected  and  startling 
suddenness  as  before.  Bones  jingled  the 
key,  then  turned. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  get  out,  dear  old 
Ham,  and  have  a  look  round,  would  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  drily. 
"  We're  quite  comfortable." 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  get  down,  my 
jolly  old  typewriter  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Marguerite 
Whitland  with  decision. 


"  Oh  !  "  said  Bones.  "  Then,  under  the 
circumstances,  dear  old  person,  we'd  all 
better  sit  here  until " 

At  that  moment  the  light  came  on.  It 
flooded  the  white  road,  and  the  white  road 
was  an  excellent  wind-screen  against  which 
the  bending  head  of  Bones  was  thrown  into 
sharp  relief. 

The  car  moved  on.  At  regular  intervals 
the  light  that  never  went  out  forsook  its 
home-loving  habits  and  took  a  constitutional. 
The  occupants  of  the  car  came  to  regard 
its  eccentricities  with  philosophy,  even 
though  it  began  to  rain,  and  there  was 
no  hood. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Guildford  Bones  was 
pulled  up  by  a  policeman,  who  took  his 
name  because  the  lights  were  too  bright. 
On  the  other  side  of  Ouildford  he  was  pulled 
up  by  another  policeman  because  he  had 
no  light  at  all.  Passing  through  Kingston, 
the  lamp  began  to  flicker,  sending  forth 
brilliant  dots  and  dashes,  which  continued 
until  they  were  on  Putney  Common,  where 
'  the  lamp's  message  was  answered  from  a 
camp  of  Boy  Scouts,  one  signalman  of  the 
troop  being  dragged  from  his  bed  for  the 
purpose,  the  innocent  child  standing  in  his 
shirt  at  the  call  of  duty. 

"  A  delightful  day,"  said  Hamilton  at 
parting  that  night.  (It  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock.)  "  I'm  sorry  you've  had  so  much 
trouble  with  that  lamp,  Bones.  What  did 
you  call  it  ?  " 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  Bones,  ignoring 
the  question,  ''  I  hope,  when  you  saw  me 
picking  a  spider  off  dear  old  Miss  Mar- 
guerite's shoulder,  you  didn't — er — think 
anything  ?  " 

"  The  only  thing  I  thought  was,"  said 
Hamilton,  "  that  I  didn't  see  the  spider." 

"  Don't  stickle,  dear  old  partner,"  said 
Bones  testily.  "  It  may  have  been  an 
earwig.  Now,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  dear 
old  blase  one,  do  you  think  I'd  compromise 
an  innocent  typewriter  ?     Do  you  think  I 

ought  to "     He  paused,  but  his  voice 

was  eager. 

"  That,"  said  Hamilton,  *'  is  purely  a 
question  for  the  lady.  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this  lamp.  Are  you  going 
to  float  it  ?  " 

Bones  scowled  at  the  glaring  headlight. 

"  That  depends  whether  the  naughty  old 
things  float.  Ham,"  he  said  venomously. 
"  If  you  think  they  will,  my  old  eye-witness, 
how  about  tyin'  a  couple  of  bricks  round 
'em  before  I  chuck  'em  in.     What  ?  " 
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"XITTHEN  Eichard  Berwick  and  his 
Y  Y  cousin,  on  the  first  morning  of 
their  fortnight  at  Chamonix, 
reached  Montenvers,  thej  found  all  the 
sightseers  in  one  group.  Cuthbert  pushed 
at  once  into  it.  Dick  held  aloof.  He  had 
not  come  to  Switzerland  to  study  strangers, 
but  to  see  the  high  Alps,  and  himself  seeing 
them.  How  would  he  respond  to  them  ?  At 
twenty,  when  he  started  the  cultivation  of 
a  mind,  one  of  his  first  strokes  had  been 
the  adoption  of  Wordsworth's  standpoints 
eyn  bloc,  and  a  fortnight  in  the  Lakes  had 
satisfied  him  that,  passively,  at  least  he  was 
poetical.  Twelve  months  afterwards  he 
responded  satisfactorily  to  the  stimulus  of 
Dartmoor.  Nature  had  meant  little  to  him 
in  the  interval,  but  Wordsworth  himself 
might  have  flagged  in  a  City  office.  But  as 
the  years  went  on,  Dick  became  conscious 
of  a  certain  lessening  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
his  last  holiday  leaving  him  somewhat 
cold,  he  wondered  if  his  early  raptures  had 
been  merely  imitative.  But  if  not  among 
the  poets  —  even  passively  and  intermit- 
tently— he  was  unwilling  to  sink  back  among 
the  Peter  Bells.  A  primrose  by  the  river's 
brim  was,  and  must  be,  more  to  him  than 
a  yellow  primrose  ;  but  how  much  more  ? 
How  much  more  ought  a  primrose  to  be  ? 
Dick  had  jumped  at  Cuthbert's  suggestion 
of  Switzerland,  seeing  in  it  a  possibility  of 
allaying  his  self -mistrust.  Perhaps  his  early 
transports — and  they  could  not  all  have 
been  self-deception — had  been  stimulated 
by  novelty,  and  would  return  at  the  sight 
of  mountains  that  excelled  in  height 
Helvellyn  and  Snowdon  even  more  than  these 
did  the  familiar  Surrey  hills.  Well,  here  he 
was,  with  one  eye  on  Mont  Blanc  and  one 
on  himself,  and  no  attention  at  all  for  the 
tourist  circle. 

It  centred  round  an  elderly  man,   tall, 


spare,  and  lantern-jawed,  the  texture  of 
whose  skin  spoke  of  hard  physical  work  out 
of  doors.  His  china-blue  eyes  wore  a  look 
of  childish  curiosity,  strangely  at  variance 
with  a  clean-shaven  mouth  noticeably  hard 
and  cruel.  lia'nk  grey  hairs  straggled  from 
under  an  alleged  yachting  cap.  His  accent 
was  American  of  the  Middle  West.  Bent  back 
between  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  was  a  complete  guide-book.  In 
his  right  was  an  alpenstock  which  would 
have  made  a  serviceable  jumping-pole, 
and  was  doing  duty  as  a  pointer.  The  old 
fellow  was  concerned  that  everyone  should 
correctly  identify  the  peaks.  Llis  statements 
were  wrong  invariably,  but  no  one  was  at 
the  pains  to  contradict  him.  Well-known 
climbers,  whose  presence  at  a  mere  show 
place  like  the  Mer  de  Glace  argued  the 
presence  of  exceptionally  pretty  girls,  looked 
along  his  alpenstock  at  some  misnamed  crag, 
but  without  asking  for  information.  Their 
humour  was  kindly.  They  did  not  pull  the 
old  man's  leg. 

When  Cuthbert  pushed  into  the  ring,  a  girl 
in  a  Stewart  tartan  frock  was  being  mis- 
informed. 

"  Now,  miss,  look  along  my  cane.  Those 
little  figures  like  ants  are  men  climbing  the 
Aiguille  Verte." 

"  Perhaps  suffering  from  aiguille  vertigo. 
Excuse  me,  but  that  is  too  good  to  be 
lost.    Jessie,  listen  to  my  pun." 

''No,  Laura,  I  cannot  allow  your  puns  to 
come  between  me  and  this,"  said  a  younger 
girl  in  tortoise-shell  eyeglasses,  indicating 
with  a  sweep  of  her  arm  a  mountain 
panorama  which  is  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

But  Laura  found  an  appreciative  audience 
in  the  other  four  girls  of  her  party. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Cuthbert,  ''  of 
Lloyd  George's  answer  to  the  Criccieth 
dustman." 
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That  was  Ciithbert  all  over.  With  a  "  that 
reminds  me  "  and  an  irrelevant  anecdote, 
he  would  have  snatched  the  conversational 
lead  from  King  George  himself.  However, 
the  five  girls — Jessie  had  purposely  moved 
out  of  earshot— did  not  at  all  resent  his 
intrusion,  and  no  doubt  he  would  speedily 
have  made  himself — to  adopt  his  own  idiom 
— solid  with  them  if  the  Ancient  Mariner 
had  not  pounced  upon  him. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  must  point  out  to 
you,  sir — the  Garden.  Yes,  look  along  my 
cane — that  is  it.  In  this  Garden — or  Jardin, 
as  they  call  it  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselves---  flowers  bloom  in  the  regions 
of  e-ternal  snow.  The  book  says  that  it 
is  customary  to  take  a  guide,  who  will 
expect  five  francs  and  his  lunch.  A  number 
going  together  would  reduce  the  cost  per 
head  to  the  merest  trifle.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  make  up  such  a 
party  ?  " 

''  Splendid,"  said  Cuthbert  heartily. 
''  Put  down  Cuthbert  Berwick  and  Cousin." 

"  Are  you  going  on  to  the  glayseer  now  ?  " 
asked  the  old  man,  when  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  Jardin  expedition  had  been  settled. 
*'  Because  I  have  engaged  a  guide  who  will 
conduct  us  all." 

"  Certainly.     Dick  1 " 

Dick  was  not  concerned  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  was  polite  enough  to  show  interest 
in  the  topographical  misstatements  of  their 
new  acquaintance. 

''  Can't  you  tell  my  friend  this  as  we 
go  along  ?  "  said  Cuthbert,  noticing  with 
dismay  that  the  other  people  had  moved  on. 
"  Aren't  the  ladies  of  your  party  going  in 
the  wrong  direction  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  in  my  party,  sir.  You  and 
your  friend  are  my  only  companions." 

Cuthbert  was  looking  almost  murderous 
while  they  were  all  pulling  socks  over  their 
boots,  and  already  revolving  schemes  for 
cutting  the  old  chap  adrift. 

''  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  we  had  better 
exchange  cards." 

His  bore,  in  Roman  type,  the  words 
"  Silas  P.  Magg,  Duttonville,  U.S.A." 

On  the  ice  their  progress  was  painfully 
slow,  Mr.  Magg,  with  his  arms  round  the 
guide's  neck,  executing  a  species  of  slow 
waltz. 

*'  This  is  jest  thrilling,"  he  said,  releasing 
his  partner,  who  used  the  momentary 
^reprieve  to  refill  his  lungs.  "  You  young 
gentlemen  had  better  leave  me.  I  am  not 
used  to  gl  ay  seers,  and  I  expect  I  keep  you 
back." 


He  spoke  so  humbly  that  even  Cuthbert 
was  touched. 

"We  must  see  the  old  fraud  round 
to  the  Chapeau,"  he  whispered  to  Dick, 
"  or  he  will  be  breaking  his  confounded 
neck." 

Once  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  they  began 
the  gentle  adventure  known  as  the  Mauvais 
Pas,  and  soon  poor  old  Magg  was  clinging 
to  an  iron  rail,  suffering  imaginatively  the 
pains  of  many  violent  deaths.  The  young 
men  had  him  between  them.  Even  so,  it 
seemed  there  must  be  disaster,  for  he  would 
move  neither  forward  nor  back.  He  could 
only  cling  and  shake. 

"  This  is  jest  thrilling,"  he  said  a  dozen 
times. 

They  got  him  across  at  last.  The  minute 
he  felt  himself  safe  he  began  to  chaff  a 
group  of  elderly  sportsmen  who  were  having 
Mauvais  Pas  burnt  on  their  alpenstocks,  at 
the  cost  of  one  shilling  each.  Magg  was 
deterred  by  the  tariff,  otherwise  he  would 
have  liked  nothing  better  than  a  "  cane  " 
similarly  glorified. 

"  You  gents  will  be  famous  mountaineers, 
likely  ?  " 

"  Well,  come  now,  mister,"  said  one, 
maddened  by  all  this  undeserved  mockery, 

'ave  you  ever  bin  in  a  more  dangerous 
place  ?  " 

Mr.  Magg  talked  Eocky  Mount'ains — 
which  he  had  not  yet  visited — until  the 
party  filed  away  abashed. 

It  was  noon,  when  the  cousins  and  Mr, 
Magg  reached  the  valley.  Being  full  of 
ardour  and  inexperience,  they  started 
straightway  the  climb  up  the  further  side 
to  the  Flegere,  a  dreary  pull  at  any  time, 
and  now,  in  the  hot  sun,  well-nigh  insuffer- 
able. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  old  man 
confessed  himself  beaten. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  we 
break  off  now  for  lunch,"  said  Dick. 

They  ate  their  sandwiches,  and  after- 
wards lay  in  the  shade  of  a  rock.  Mr.  Magg 
kept  the  talk  to  the  scenery,  and  Dick's 
response  to  it,  quite  imcannily  continuing 
the  line  of  the  young  man's  own  thoughts. 
How  was  he  impressed  by  Mont  Blanc — 
interested,  inspired,  or  overwhelmed  ?  Or, 
if  none  of  these  words  expressed  his  feelings, 
what  words  did  ?  The  cross-examination 
was  relentless.  "If  you  are  not  a. Peter 
Bell,  prove  it  without  further  beating  about 
the  bush."  That  is^  how  Dick  felt  the 
challenge,  and  he  strove  keenly  for  an 
honourable  acquittal.  Cuthbert  wisely 
went  to  sleep. 


The  vouiii?  men  had  him  between  them. 


*'  Surely,"  said  Dick  to  himself,  ''  I  must 
be  dreaming  also." 

To  what  human  being  but  himself  was 
the  extent  of  his  appreciation  of  Nature  of 
the  slightest  interest  ? 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  you  felt  the  grandeur 
of  that  Montenvers  view,  but  give  me  your 
description  of  it.  If  you  can't  describe 
things,  it  is  because  you  didn't  notice  them." 

Dick  exerted  himself,  and  was  pleasurably 
conscious   tliat   he    was   doing   well.      The 


prying,  crafty  face  of  the  old  peasant  became 
less  hostile.  Why,  the  old  image  was 
actually  taking  down  his  words  1 

"  You've  put  out  a  pretty  good  line  of 
talk,  I  must  admit.  Now  you  shall  hear  a 
description  of  Lake  Geneva  by  one  of  our 
best  Amurrican  authors." 

He  read  aloud  from  an  issue  of  The 
Duttonville  (Ohio)  Eagle. 

"  Waal,  how  do  you  think  it  compares 
with  your  dope  ?  " 
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Dick  laughed  heartily.  "  Evidently  you 
think  mine  superior,  or  you  would  not  have 
taken  it  down  for  inclusion  in  your  next 
article." 

"  You  think  I  wrote  that  ?  " 

''  No,  I  am  sure  you  did." 

The  hard  face  was  broken  by  cunning 
wrinkles. 

"  There's  no  property  in  conversation, 
governor." 

'*  None  at  all.  If  I  have  said  anything 
you  can  quote,  do  so  by  all  means." 

"  No  quoting.  No,  siree.  Every  word  in 
that  there  column  goes  in  as  by  Silas  P. 
Magg,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"  Have  you  two  been  jawing  about  scenery 
ever  since  I  dropped  oi!  ?  "  said  Cuthbert, 
sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes.  He  picked 
up  The  Eagle. 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  writing  for  the 
papers  ?  " 

Mr.  Magg  told  his  story.  He  was  a  farm 
hand  in  Ohio,  and,  since  hobbledehoydom, 
had  been  denying  himself  the  luxuries  that 
are  accounted  necessaries  to  procure  this 
outing.  A  village  lantern  lecture  "  Round 
the  World  "  had  fired  his  ambition  to  see 
all  these  things  for  himself.  Ahead  of  him 
always  was  this  one  immense  burst.  He  had 
started  at  the  first  possible  minute  with 
enough  to  last  him  round  the  world,  but  not 
a  penny  to  waste.  His  grip  upon  the  places 
marked  on  his  itinerary  was  that  of  a  bull 
dog.  No  cudgelling  of  circumstances  could 
make  him  loose  his  hold.  If  the  incidentals 
of  travel  had  been  underestimated,  as  they 
had  been  at  every  point,  the  balance  was 
rectified  by  the  missing  of  meals.  There 
were  days  when  he  ate  nothing  after 
breakfast.  These  fasts  took  place  when  he 
was  upon  the  wing.  He  could  leave  his  old 
quarters  in  the  morning,  and  not  register 
at  his  next  stopping-place  until  late  at  night. 

Dick  was  interested — touched  even.  To 
expend  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  and  to 
starve  at  the  game  !  The  mere  pitifulness 
of  it  hurt  him,  and  he  had  not  the  average 
man's  power  of  shutting  off  his  sympathy 
at  the  point  where  it  became  troublesome. 

"  If  you  like,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the 
author,  "  I  can  lend  you  all  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Eagle  containing  my  travels 
so  far."  And  then,  when  no  response  came  : 
"  Waal,  perhaps  I  couldn't  expect  them  to 
interest  you,  but  my  relations  and  friends, 
who  live  where  this  paper  is  published,  are 
jest  common  labouring  men,  and  to  them  it 
is  kinder  fresh.  It  makes  them  proud,  too, 
that  one  of  themselves  is  seeing  all  these 


fine  sights.  When  I  return,  they  will  be 
asking  me  for  some  lectures,  likely." 

''  But  are  you  getting  any  pleasure  from 
it  ?  "  asked  Cuthbert  ruthlessly. 

Dick  could  have  struck  him. 

''  I  am  not  saying  that  I  am  jest  enjoying 
myself  all  the  while — for  example,  when  I 
was  coming  up  here  from  the  valley.  No 
doubt  I  should  have  been  happier  at  work 
in  the  fields  ;  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  my 
coming  here  is  a  mistake.  No,  sir,  because 
all  the  while  I  am  aching  up  these  con- 
founded corkscrews  I  know  that  I  am 
making  something  to  look  back  upon.  For 
the  rest  of  my  life  I'll  be  able  to  think  what 
a  good  time  I  had  visiting  the  Chapeau  and 
this  Flegere." 

"  But  you  are  not  having  a  good  time," 
said  Cuthbert. 

"  You  young  gentlemen  wdll  hev  to  leave 
me,"  said  the  old  man,  when  a  start  was 
proposed.  "  I'll  jest  rest  here.  Maybe  in  a 
little  I  shall  be  able  to  push  on  better.  This 
Flegere,  now,  it  is  the  champion  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  not  jest  an  everyday  good 
one.    What  is  your  hotel  ?  " 

''  TheAvre." 

"  Likely  I'll  be  round  for  you  after  break- 
fast to-morrow." 

"  This  is  going  to  be  very  awkward,"  said 
Dick,  when  they  were  out  of  earshot. 

"  Awkward — not  a  bit.  If  he  tags  on  to 
us  again,  I  shall  tell  him  bluntly  that  we 
don't  want  him." 

''  Oh,  you  can't  possibly  do  that,"  said 
Dick,  realising  that  his  cousin  both  could  and 
would. 

Coming  down,  they  met  him.  His  eyes 
were  upon  the  path,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  saw  them.  His  hands  were  clasped 
behind  his  back,  and  his  forehead  was 
wrinkled  with  pain.  To  Dick  came  one  of 
those  sudden  stabs  of  pity  that  pierced  him 
only  when  humour  and  pathos  together 
fashioned  a  w^eapon  against  his  peace  of 
mind.  When  Magg  became  conscious  of 
their  approach,  he  changed  his  gait  to  a 
jaunty  swing  suggestive  of  tireless  youth. 
They  exchanged  a  cheery  word  with  him  as 
he  passed.  At  turns  of  the  path  they  con- 
tinued to  catch  glimpses  of  the  solitary  figure 
crawling  the  endless  zigzags  —  an  uncom- 
plaining martyr  to  the  afterwards. 

An  unexpected  knocking  aroused  Cuth- 
bert the  next  morning. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

*'  I  think  we  ought  to  ascend  the  Brevent." 

''  But  on  advice  last  night  we  decided  to 
postpone  it." 
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"  I  know,  but  the  outlook  is  much 
brighter/'  Cuthbert  accepted  the  change  of 
programme  without  protest,  and  he  made 
no  complaint  when  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  they  were  enveloped  in  mist.  They 
persevered  to  the  summit,  but  might  just 
as  well  have  given  in  at  once. 

■'  We've  done  the  Brevent,  anyway,  and 
that  is  the  great  thing,"  said  Cuthbert. 
"  No  one  need  know  we  missed  the  view." 

His  good  nature  added  to  Dick's 
remorse.  In  opposition  to  expert  advice, 
he  had  dragged  Cuthbert  out  of  bed  in  the 
small  hours  solely  to  save  Magg  from  Cuth- 
bert's  brutal  frankness.  What  right  had 
he  to  sacrifice  his  travelling  companion  ? 
But  he  did  it  again  and  again  in  the  days 
that  followed,  arranging  expeditions  to 
avoid  a  meeting.  Mr.  Magg,  with  an  opposite 
aim,  was  an  indefatigable.  He  called  for  the 
young  men  first  thing  after  breakfast,  and 
often  hung  around  the  hotel  for  hours. 

Dick  was  getting  no  enjoyment  from  the 
holiday.  Eegret  and  pity  descended  upon 
him  like  mists  on  the  Brevent,  blinding  him 
to  everything  but  themselves.  If  he  climbed, 
it  was  with  his  body  only.  His  thoughts 
hung  around  the  hotel  with  Silas  P.  Magg, 
whose  case  affected  Dick  more  from  his  own 
unreasoning  horror  of  complete  loneliness. 
Once  he  had  toured  by  himself,  and  there 
had  been  times  when  he  wished  to  scream 
aloud.  Magg's  position  was  a  nightmare 
— thousands  of  miles  from  a  friend,  and 
plunging  daily  deeper  into  the  desert.  Dick 
willingly  would  have  sacrificed  his  own 
holiday  to  break  up  this  frightful  silence, 
but  without  spoiling  his  cousin's  he  could 
do  nothing.  Surely  Cuthbert's  antipathy 
was  excessive.  One  or  two  walks  with  Magg 
to  the  more  accessible  points  of  view 
wouldn't  hurt  anyone.  And  here  was  an 
odd  thing.  Although  Cuthbert  professed 
to  be  quite  ready  to  repulse  the  old  man 
roughly,  he  was  always  talking  about  his 
feelings,  directing  attention  to  points  that 
made  the  case  more  pitiable. 

"  To-morrow  we  arranged  to  go  to  the 
Jardin  with  him.  I  dare  say,  Dick,  the  poor 
old  bounder  will  ascend  to  Montenvers,  and 
spend  half  the  day  waiting  for  us." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  round  this 
evening  and  explain  to  him  that  we  can't 
go." 

After  dinner  Dick,  with  a  troubled  heart, 
started  off  to  the  pension  where  Mr.  Magg 
stayed.  Cuthbert,  with  an  amused  smile, 
watched  him  start,  and  then  strolled  across 
to  the  "  Mt.  Blanc,"  in  front  of  which  he 


observed  the  party  of  girls  that  had  attracted 
him  so  powerfully  at  Montenvers. 

The  girl  in  the  tartan  frock  welcomed  him. 

"  Well,  have  you  managed  to  shake  off 
your  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  took  some  shaking, 
believe  me." 

"  He  is  a  poet,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"I  should  say  so,  but  very  secretive  with 
his  verses — a  Shelley  that  keeps  in  his  shell. 
Not  bad  that  for  an  epigram — eh,  what  ?  " 

"I  thought  epigrams  were  connected 
with  mad  dogs." 

''  You  are  thinking  of  tin  cans." 

"  I  am  sure  I  learnt  an  epigram  on  a  mad 
dog  at  school." 

"  The  mad  dog  didn't  attend  school;  it 
was  Mary's  pet  lamb  that  went." 

"  I,  when  at  school,  learnt  an  epigram 
on  a  mad  dog.   Does  that  pass  the  censor  ?  " 

"  Laura  never  went  to  school,"  said  a 
red-headed  girl,  who  was  at  an  age  to  make 
it  uncertain  whether  the  length  of  her  skirt 
was  a  grudging  recognition  that  she  was 
growing  up,  or  an  excessive  following  of 
fashion.  ^ 

"  Of  course  I  went  to  school.  That  is 
where  I  learnt  my  German." 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  Laura  coached 
me  in  German  ?  "  said  the  girl  in  pince-nez, 
''  I  had  said  that  I  couldn't  make  myself 
understood  in  German  shops.  This  was 
Laura's  lesson  :  *  Suppose  I  wish  to  buy  some 
oranges,  for  example.  I  say  to  the  shop- 
keeper, "  Ich  will  Orangen  Kaufen."  Perhaps 
"  Orangen  "  isn't  German  for  oranges.  In 
that  case  I  point  to  oranges  in  the  window.'" 

"  She  never  learnt  that  at  school — it's 
too  sensible,"  said  Cuthbert. 

"  Well,  my  lesson  in  German  was  better 
than  Jessie's  criticism  lesson." 

"  Laura,  if  you  tell  that,  I'll  never  forgive 
you,"  said  the  girl  with  eyeglasses. 

But  Laura  persisted.  ''  When  Jessie  was 
at  the  teachers'  training  college,  she  had  to 
give  a  criticism  lesson  in  arithmetic.  It  had 
been  dinned  into  her  that  you  must  not 
talk  abstract  numbers  to  young  children, 
but  choose  concrete  examples  that  will 
appeal  to  them,  so,  the  class  being  little 
girls,  Jessie  thought  of  watered  silk." 

"  I  didn't." 

"  This  was  the  first  sum  Jessie  set.  ^  If 
watered  silk  thirty-one  inches  wide  is  five 
and  threepence  a  yard,  how  much  should 
I  pay  for  an  acre  '  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure.  Miss  Bonnell,  you  gave  a 
very  good  criticism  lesson,"  said  Cuthbert 
gallantly.     The  laughter  at  her  expense  had 
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brought  a  flush  to  Jessie's  cheek  that  for 
the  moment  made  her  beautiful  and  Cuth- 
bert  waver  in  his  allegiance. 

But  the  girl  in  the  tartan  speedily 
whistled  him  back  to  her. 

In  the  meantime  Dick  had  reached  the 
fension,  and  had  been  taken  up  to  Mr. 
Magg's  bedroom.  With  his  coat  of!  and  his 
stockinged  feet  upon  a  rush-seated  chair, 
he  was  reading  his  guide-book. 

"  Before  turning  in,"  he  said,  "  I  like  to 
read  a  chapter  from  the  book.*'  (Mr.  Mag'g 
always  referred  to  the  guide  reverently  as 
''  the  book.") 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  we  shan't  be 
able  to  go  with  you  to  the  Jar  din." 

"  You  have  made  a  more  attractive 
appointment,  likely  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that.  It  is  because  of  your 
nervousness  on  the  Mauvais  Pas,  and  the 
Jardin  is  like  that — only  more  so." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  we  have  broken 
faith  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  to  be  expected  that  you  young 
gentlemen  would  go  about  with  jest  a 
common  labouring  man  Waal,  good-bye." 
Dick  had  never  felt  meaner  than  he  did 
shaking  that  calloused  hand. 

*'  That  was  a  real  fine  time  we  had 
together.  I  don't  remember  having  such  a 
good  time  since  I  left  Duttonville." 

"  The  Jardin  isn't  the  only  place,"  said 
Dick.    Positively  he  could  not  help  himself. 

"  Here,  give  me  holt  of  the  book  again. 
And  to  think  that  I  believed  you  had  come 
round  to-night  to  elbow  me  off  !  " 

Dick  spent  the  following  day  with  the  old 
man,  Cuthbert  going  off  alone  with  a  "  Don't 
you  bother  about  me  ;  I  shall  be  all  right," 
that  did  not  relieve  the  smart  of  Dick's 
conscience,  but  rather  increased  it.  He  had 
not  thought  that  Cuthbert  had  so  much 
delicacy  of  feeling  as  to  take  an  injury  thus. 

"  I  will  throw  off  Magg  to-morrow.  No, 
not  to-morrow — the  day  after — and  devote 
myself  to  poor  Cuthbert."  But  a  week 
passed  and  saw  no  change.  Mr.  Magg  was 
not  to  be  discarded  so  easily.  The  old  boy 
was  so  humble,  so  conscious  of  his  inferior 
education  and  status,  and  so  touchingly 
grateful  to  Dick  for  overlooking  these,  that 
the  thought  of  hurting  him  was  inex- 
pressibly painful.  Gradually  Dick  ceased 
to  struggle.  Cuthbert  must  put  up  with  the 
ruin  of  his  vacation.  The  American  had 
more  than  a  holiday  at  stake.  If  his  trip 
turned  out  a  failure,  fifty  years  of  prepara- 
tion went  with  it.   The  savings  became  most 


prodigal  wastings.  And  fail  it  must  unles3 
cheered  by  company.  Dick  himself  could 
not  keep  V^^ith  Magg  for  long,  but  the  happy 
issue  of  one  chance  acquaintance  would 
embolden  the  wanderer  to  other  adventures 
in  friendship,  and  he  might  be  handed  on 
from  one  man  of  good-will  to  another,  and 
circle  the  globe  with  never  a  break  in  the 
kindly  succession  ;  whereas,  should  he  be 
snubbed  by  the  first  to  whom  he  had  let  his 
heart  go  out,  he  might  never  venture  again, 
but  crawl  round  the  globe  disconsolately 
alone. 

Quite  short. walks  were  the  rule;  there 
was  more  talking  than  walking,  the  news- 
paper contributions  supplying  a  never- 
failing  topic.  Two  articles  were  written  by 
Dick,  and  it  was  decided  that  these  would 
allay  Duttonville's  craving  for  Chamonix. 
But  there  is  much  that  is  common  to  all 
high  mountains,  and  Silas  P.  was  insatiable 
in  his  demands  for  Dick's  word-pictures  for 
later  use.  He  promised  to  have  copies  of 
The  Eagle  mailed  regularly  to  the  young 
man,  who  looked  forward  with  some 
curiosity  to  this  projected  grafting  of  the 
Alps  on  to  tlie  Himalayas  and  the  Andes. 

The  holiday  drew  to  a  close.  The  last 
walk  was  nearly  finished,*  and  the  news  that 
it  was  the  last  had  not  been  broken.  How 
would  the  old  man  take  it  ?  Impassively, 
no  doubt.  Your  peasant  is  not  apt  to  show 
his  deeper  feelings.  Dick  found  his  task 
harder  because  Magg  had  already  sustained 
one  shock  that  afternoon.  The  Eagle  could 
use  no  more  of  his  descriptive  articles.  The 
paper  was  in  future  to  be  run  .more  economi- 
cally, the  entire  reading  matter,  except  one 
column  of  local  happenings,  being  supplied 
in  matrix  by  a  news  agency.  Magg  felt  that 
half  the  glory  of  his  expedition  was  shorn 
away  at  a  stroke,  and  who  should  say  that 
the  other  half  would  fare  better  ? 

"  Perhaps,  when  I  get  back  home,  I 
shan't  be  asked  to  lecture." 

His  lower  lip  trembled  like  a  child's. 
Dick  could  not  bring  himself  to  inflict  the 
second  wound. 

Two  miles  from  home  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man stopped  them,  wanting  to  know  the 
way  to  Chamonix.  They  were  Americans, 
with  an  accent  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered adequate  upon  the  English  stage. 
Mr.  Magg  directed  them,  and  then,  as  though 
mentioning  a  wild  fancy  that  had  come  to 
him  inexplicably,  said  :  "  Excuse  me,  sir, 
but  by  any  chance  could  you  be  from  the 
United  States  ?  " 

The    stranger    said    that    he    was,  and, 


She  extended  her  firm  young  liar.d. 


learning  Mr.  Magg  was  a  fellow-countryman, 
expressed  proper  surprise. 

"  My  dear,  this  gentleman  is  from  the 
States." 

"  Fancy  !  "  said  the  lady  ecstatically. 

Mr.  Magg  introduced  Dick  as  a  gentleman 
he  had  met  at  Montenvers.  The  strangers 
Dick  could  see,  took  it  that  the  meeting  had 


just  occurred,  and  he  did  not  undeceive 
them.  Indeed,  he  began  to  have  some  such 
idea  himself.  Before  Chamonix  was  reached 
he  could  almost  believe  that  it  was  he  who 
had  made  Mr.  Magg's  acquaintance  during 
the  walk.  A  picnic  was  arranged,  but  the 
"  Britisher  "  wa^  not  invited. 

''  I  guess  you  will  be  wanting  to  go  off 
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climbing  with  your  cousin,"  said  Silas  P. 
coolly. 

Dick  explained  that  to-morrow  he  would 
be  on  his  way  home.  They  wished  him 
a  pleasant  journey,  and  it  would  have 
puzzled  anyone  to  discover  a  difference  in 
the  warmth  of  their  adieux. 

Dick  walked  slowly  away.  He  was 
mortified  and  angry,  but  it  was  with  him- 
self that  the  quarrel  lay.  Mr.  Magg  had 
acted  as  was  natural  to  him.  Dick  had 
discovered  in  the  old  labourer  a  vein  of 
underlying  refinement,  a  shyness  that  made 
him  unable  to  make  advances,  and  constancy 
proportionate  to  his  reserve.  Wonderful 
discernment !  Why,  the  old  man  could  draw 
acquaintances  on  and  cast  them  off  like 
cotton  gloves  !  How  promptly  Dick  himself 
had  been  discarded  when  the  newspaper 
work  in  which  he  had  been  so  helpful  ceased  ! 
But  this  Mr.  Magg  of  fancy,  so  different 
from  the  real  article — how  was  it  that  Dick's 
brain  had  created  him  so  spontaneously  ? 
Why,  there  had  been  no  creation  !  The 
imaginary  wanderer  was  just  Dick  himself. 
His  tenderness  of  heart  had  been  but  a  form 
of  self-love — not  sympathy,  but  the  reverse  ; 
not  an  entering  into  Magg's  feelings,  but  a 
dowering  of  Silas  P.  with  Richard  Berwick's. 
If  he  had  really  sympathised,  he  would  not 
have  pitied,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
the  old  fellow's  penurious  j)rodigality. 
R:;;htly  coiisidered,  what  was  it  ?  He  cut 
necessaries  down  to  the  bone,  but  this  was 
his  lifelong  habit.  Dick  had  been  touched 
by  his  simple  ambitions.  Well,  they  would 
be  achieved.  He  would  deliver  a  village 
lecture,  and  the  event  would  stand  out. 
Nor  was  there  matter  for  tears  in  his  sacri- 
fices to  the  afterwards.  No  doubt  there 
would  be  very  real  pleasure  in  the  retrospect 
of  outings  that  had  frightened  and  distressed 
him.  What  did  it  all  amount  to  but  that 
Richard  Berwick  had  tried  on  Mr.  Magg's 
tweed  suit  and  had  found  it  uncomfortable  ? 
Of  course  it  was  ;  it  had  not  been  made  for 
him.  Nearly  all  pathos  was  a  flaw  in  the 
imagination. 

Just  ahead  of  him  six  toddlers  were 
following  an  infant  Croesus  into  a  confec- 
tioner's shop,  chattering  like  so  many  black- 
birds, no  doubt  suggesting  quite  impossible 
purchases.  At  another  time  Dick  would 
have  felt  this  to  be  pathetic  because  the 
coin  to  be  spent  could  do  so  little  for  him, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child's  penny  is 
made  of  gold.  Through  the  glass  door  he 
watched  their  marketing,  %iid  was  bumped 
into  by  a  girl  coming  out,  rather  a  superior 


girl  with  gold  eyeglasses,  >yhom  he  dimly 
associated  with  the  Montenvers. 

''  Pardon  me." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  apologise,  and — 
and " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

*'  Don't  apologise  to  your  cousin  this 
evening  for  spoiling  his  holiday." 

"Was  I  going  to  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  were." 

"  Is  it  that  I  haven't  spoilt  it,  or,  having 
done  so,  should  not  apologise  ?  " 

**  He  spoilt  yours,  and  deliberately.  I  have 
bean  wanting  to  tell  you  about  it." 

"  You  can  tell  me  about  it  now." 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  village,  they 
walked  beside  the  river. 

"  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you.  Mr.  Berwick. 
(My  name  is  Bonnell.  Knowing  so  much 
about  you,  it  seems  funny  that  until  this 
moment  you  were  ignorant  even  of  my 
name.)  Between  Silas  P.  Magg  and  your 
cousin,  you  have  come  off  badly.  Do  you 
remember  the  morning  you  met  your 
American  friend  ?  Perhaps  you  have  for- 
gotten that  it  was  Mr.  Cuthbert  and  not 
you  that  struck  up  the  acquaintance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  forgotten  that.  What  was 
his  motive  ?  " 

"He  thought  Silas  P.  was  with  us. 
Finding  that  this  wasn't  so,  he  had  no  more 
use  for  the  old  man  at  first." 

"  Only  at  first  ?  " 

"  He  found  a  use  for  Magg  afterwards — 
to  take  you  off.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Berwick,  that 
you  disapprove  of  girls  ?  " 

"  As  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to  bar  Cuth- 
bert's  girls.   But  did  he  send  me  to  Magg  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  your  cousin  claims.  He 
says  you  wished  to  stick  to  him,  but  he  kept 
out  the  pathos  stop  until  you  were  fairly 
driven  into  the  old  man's  clutches.  And  all 
the  time  you  seemed  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
To-night  Cuthbert  intended  you  to  eat  dirt 
for  having  shunted  him.  He  was  chuck- 
ling about  it  to  us  this  afternoon." 

"  Were  you  all  greatly  amused  ?  " 

"  I  came  away." 

"  Thank  you.  Of  course  I  should  have 
eaten  dirt  if  you  hadn't  stepped  in.  I  pitied 
him  tremendously,  and  thought  him  so 
generous  and  long-suffering." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  idealised  him." 

"  I  thought  him  like  myself,  if  you  con- 
sider that  idealising  him  ?  " 

"  I  most  certainly  do,  if  you  are  a  poet." 

"  Not  even  poetical,  I  fear.  What  would 
you  say  ?  " 

And,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  Dick  found 
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himself  confessing  to  this  superior  girl  his 
self-questionings,  and  waiting  anxiously  for 
her  ghostly  counsel. 

*'  No,"  she  said  gravely,  '*  I  don't  think 
you  are  a  Philistine,  but  you  tried  yourself 
too  high,  measuring  yourself  with  Words- 
worth. Only  very  rare  souls  are  really  in 
tune  with  '  Lines  Written  Above  Tintern 
Abbey.'  Your  early  Wordsworthianism  was 
a  cult,  and  you  have  found  yourself  out. 
With  other  poets  you  would  not  have  to 
stand  so  much  on  tiptoe.  And  I  do  think 
you  have  made  a  mistake  in  confining  your 
Nature  worship  to  the  summer  holidays. 
Read  Henley,  and  you  will  find  beauty,  as 
I  do,  from  the  tops  of  Streatham  trams." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  lived  at  Streat- 
ham ?  " 

"  I  know  more  about  you  :  you  can  draw. 
You  must  join  our  sketching  club.  We  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  go  far  afield,  and  it  will  be 
a  revelation  to  you  how  much  there  is  to 
paint  in  Streatham.  Besides,  it  will  give 
you  just  the  outward  look  you  need.  The 
inward  look  is  impotence  and  misery 
always." 

She  removed  her  folders  to  wipe  them. 

**  Why  do  you  wear  those  things  ?  They 
make  red  marks  in  your  pretty  nose,  besides 
hiding  your  eyes.  Brown  and  green  is  such 
a  wonderful  colouring." 

''  What  rubbish — brown  and  green  !  I 
have  never  been  able  to  determine  the  colour 
of  my  eyes,  but  they  are  not  that." 

"  You  do  like  them,  I  hope." 

"I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  them.  You  should  not  complain 
of  my  glasses.  Without  them  I  could  not 
see  you  clearly." 

"  And  you  do  see  me  very  clearly,  Jessie." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  Jessie  ?  " 

''  On  Montenvers,  when  you  refused  to 
let  Laura's  pun  come  between  you  and 
the  Aiguilles." 

"  Did  I  ?  " 

''  So  you  moved  away  from  her  and  came 
between  the  mountains  and  me.  That  was 
when  I  noticed  your  nose.  Laura  of  the 
poor  pun  is  no  doubt  Cuthbert's  girl." 

"  You  would  say  so  if  you  saw  them 
•together." 

"  Are  they  engaged  ?  " 

"  Gracious,  no  !  They  are  not  people  in 
a  magazine,  where  every  flirtatious  by-path 


leads  to  a  church  and  wedding  bells.  But 
your  cousin  and  Laura  are — what  shall  I 
say  ? — emotionally  interested  in  each  other 
—at  the  stage  where  the  incidents  of 
climbing  create  a  constant  need  for  taking 
each  other's  hands.  But  we  must  be  getting 
back." 

She  rose  from  the  rock  on  which  they  had 
been  sitting,  and  shook  her  skirt. 

"  Aren't  you  coming  ?  " 

"  I  always  have  a  difficulty  in  rising  from 
this  position  unaided." 

"  You  ought  not  to  know  anything  about 
lumbago  at  your  age." 

She  extended  her  firm  young  hand  and 
did  not  realise,  until  his  closed  around  it, 
the  trap  she  had  walked  into. 

"I  am  afraid  the  effort  was  too  much  for 
you,"  said  Dick,  now  upon  his  feet.  "  You 
are  as  rosy  as  Mont  Blanc." 

"  Oh,  are  not  the  rocks  wonderful  ?  " 

"  Our  pathetic  fallacy  again.  The  sun, 
taking  his  last  look  at  fields  of  immemorial 
ice,  sees  them  aflame." 

"  You  must  not  push  that  idea  too  far. 
All  pathos  is  not  fallacy,  nor  all  pity  a 
mistake — for  example,  mine  for  the  ruin  of 
your  holiday." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  greatest  mistake  of 
all  1  It  is  true  that  Magg  and  Cuthbert 
between  them  spoilt  the  first  thirteen  days 
or  so  of  my  Chamonix  fortnight,  but,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  glorious  one  I 
have  known." 

"  Well,  you  must  step  out  now,  or  there 
will  be  no  dinner  for  either  of  us." 

Richard  Berwick  was  made  a  member  of 
the  sketching  club,  and  justified  his  election 
by  a  series  of  pastels  which  show  Streatham 
Common  in  a  new  light.  It  is  a  matter  of 
controversy  whether  the  new  member  is  an 
original  genius  or  merely  colour-blind  ;  but 
everyone  is  satisfied  that  whatever  else  a 
riverside  primrose  may  be,  to  him  it  is  not 
yellow.  And  there  is  no  denying,  either, 
his  flair  for  finding  beauty  on,  if  not  from, 
the  tops  of  Streatham  trams,  and  for  cultiva- 
ting beauty  in  the  home — her  parents'  very 
comfortable  residence  in  Leigham  Court 
Road.  In  spite  of  Jessie's  outburst,  they 
are  behaving  just  like  young  people  in  the 
magazines,  so  I  intend  to  put  them  in  the 
magazine  where  they  belong  ;  but  there — 
you  know  ivhat  editors  are ! 
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I  DON'T  fancy  that  it  will  be  as  hot 
to-morrow,"  Elizabeth  Hewitt  said 
half  musingly.  "  There's  a  cloud  or 
two  in  the  sky — a  bit  of  high  fog,  I  think." 

George  Hewitt  left  his  iced  tea  to  chill 
further  as  he  joined  his  wife  at  the  edge  of 
the  porch. 

"  Well,  if  it's  only  fog  .  .  ."  His  voice 
trailed  off  into  chilhng  significance. 

She  let  her  glance  sweep  the  cloud- 
flecked  heavens  and  fall  appraisingly  upon 
the  continuous  lines  of  tree-tops  sliding 
down  the  hillside.  Below  them  stretched 
the  famous  prune  orchards  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  miles  and  miles  and  again 
miles  of  faded  greenery  seared  to  a  note 
of  yellow  by  the  prolonged  drought  of  a 
Cahfornia  summer.  Upon  trays,  between 
the  trees,  a  plum-purple  harvest  shrivelled 
to  blackness  under  the  sun's  hot  gaze. 

"  Oh,  it  simply  won't  rain  !  "  she  insisted. 
"  And,  even  if  it  did,  the  first  rain  of 
September  never  lasts — a  mere  sprinkle 
doesn't  do  any  harm.  Drying  prunes  aren't 
quite  that  delicate." 

He  said  nothing.  She  felt  sure  that  her 
bravado  had  not  convinced  him.  She  won- 
dered whether  it  had  convinced  herself,  but 
she  had  whistled  so  many  times  through  the 
graveyard  of  his  anxieties  that  she  had 
ceased  to  take  account  of  her  own  fears. 

''  Do  you  know,"  she  broke  out  passion- 
ately, "I'm  beginning  to  hate  this  place. 
It's — ^it's  taken  so  much  out  of  us  !  " 

"  I've  always  hated  it !  "  he  said,  and  he 
went  abruptly  back  to  his  seat  and  tinkled 
the  ice  in  his  glass  with  an  air  of  nervous 
defiance. 

She  leaned  her  head  wearily  against  the 
iron  rod  which  upheld  the  gay-striped 
awning.  Like  most  San  Franciscans,  reared 
in  the  cool  lap  of  a  mist-shrouded  summer, 
she  detested  hot  weather.  But  sunset  hour 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  brought  its  com- 
pensations. There  was  always  a  pageantry 
about  the  death  of  this  almost  tropical  sun 


which  snared  her  into  a  complete  surrender 
to  its  beauty.  At  such  a  moment  she 
felt  glad,  at  least,  that  her  father-in-law's 
dubious  legacy  was  perched  upon  a  height. 
When  everything  else  failed,  there  was  at 
least  a  view  1 

To-night,  as  usual,  the  flaming  spectacle 
was  hectic  instead  of  wrathful.  There  were 
none  of  the  reticences  of  the  seashore  land- 
scape to  which  she  was  accustomed,  shrink- 
ing timidly  into  ocean  mists  or  swallowed 
up  in  a  maw  of  smoke-dun  clouds  flushed 
to  sudden  nocturnal  anger.  Instead,  the 
opposing  hills  languished  behind  a  veil  of 
palpitant  colours,  rearing  their  heads  with 
provocative  boldness.  The  hills,  the  skies, 
the  plain  below,  were  full  of  beautiful  and 
cruel  subtleties — the  subtleties  of  a  magni- 
ficence that  could  be  as  generous  or  as 
niggardly  as  it  fancied.  And  it  struck  her 
that  on  the  surface  it  was  always  opulent 
and  alluring. 

The  first  time  she  had  looked  down  from 
that  height  upon  the  valley  it  had  been  snow- 
white  with  promise,  an  unending  stretch 
of  satin  bloom  that  held  a  prophecy  of 
purple  harvest.  But  overnight  the  blossom- 
ing spirit  of  spring-time  had  been  broken 
utterly  by  the  sharp  tooth  of  a  late  frost, 
and  yet  throughout  it  all  the  land  had  smiled 
with  the  indifference  of  a  princess  who  could 
squander  as  she  chose,  secure  in  the  know- 
ledge of  her  inexhaustible  treasures.  Yes, 
the  land  was  adorable  and  impulsive  and 
capricious—it  made  or  broke  men  as  it 
wished.  She  turned  away  from  the  false 
allurements  of  this  artfully  flushed  land- 
scape and  she  went  slowly  back  to  her  place 
at  the  table.  George  Hewitt  was  still  tink- 
ling the  lump  of  ice  in  his  tea-glass. 

*'  I  don't  quite  see  how  you've  made  it," 
she  began  boldly.  "  I  mean  the  financial 
grade  ....    I've  never  spoken  of  it  before 

because — because^ Well,  I've  had  my 

fearful  moments.  I  might  as  well  admit  that 
now  ...  a  man  in  your  position  ..." 
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"  A  man  in  my  position  ?  "  he  echoed 
craftily. 

She  coloured  as  she  put  an  apologetic 
hand  on  his.  "  You  know  what  I  mean, 
George.  You're  in  a  position  of  trust  and 
you're  surrounded  by  money — and  Heaven 
knows  you've  been  pushed  pretty  close  to 
the  wall." 

He  laughed,  but  she  could  see  that  the 
effort  hurt  him.  "  Oh,  so  that's  the  idea  ! 
Couldn't  you  grant  me  at  least  a  little  more 
originality  ?  The  trusted  bank  official 
turning  thief  has  been  rather  overdone, 
don't  you  think  ?  " 

She  wished  that  he  had  not  parried  the 
blow  with  such  a  dubious  weapon  as  sarcasm. 
"  But  this  place  has  fairly  eaten  up  money," 
she  insisted.  "  One  must  have  pretty  good 
security  even  for  friends.  I've  never  realised 
until  this  past  week  how  worried  I've  been. 
I  suppose  it's  the  old  story — one  always 
collapses  within  sight  of  the  goal." 

"  Well,"  he  threw  back  at  her  gaily,  "  it's 
almost  over.  In  a  week  every  prune  on  the 
place  will  be  stewed  safely  in  its  own  sugar. 
Unless,  of  course,  it  rains  !  " 

She  rose  impulsively  and  went  over  to  the 
railing  again.  The  clouds  had  vanished, 
sucked  up  completely  by  the  warm  breath 
of  the  shimmering  valley. 

*^  It  was  only  fog,  after  all,"  she  said 
quietly.  And  she  drew  in  a  long,  deep 
breath. 

They  both  fell  silent,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
sharp  relief  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  let  the 
passing  day  die  in  mute  dignity.  It  was 
George  Hewitt  who  first  broke  the  silence. 

''  What  are  you  looking  at  ? "  he  asked 
quite  suddenly. 

Her  hand  dropped  from  her  forehead. 
"  There's  a  man  coming  up  the  road," 
she  answered.  "  A  machine  brought  him 
as  far  as  the  first  bend.  I  can't  make  him 
out." 

Her  husband  had  risen ;  she  felt  his 
breath  upon  her  bare  neck. 

*'  It  looks  like  Cranston,"  he  said,  almost 
too  evenly. 

She  turned  slowly  and  faced  him.  ''  Cran- 
ston !  "  she  whispered.  *'  Why,  what  can  he 
want  here  ?  " 

He  walked  toward  the  table  again. 
"  Something's  gone  wrong  at  the  office,  I 


She  wondered  if  her  face  were  pale. 

"  You'd  better  go  down  and  help  him 
with  his  grip,"  she  said,  as  calmly  as  she 
could.  "  And  I'll  see  about  a  bite  for  him. 
I  fancy  he  hasn't  had  dinner." 


"  He's  very  fond  of  wine,"  Hewitt  sug- 
gested significantly. 

•"  I'll  see  that  he  has  a  bottle,"  she 
answered,  but  her  voice  had  a  chilling 
brevity. 

Her  husband  threw  her  a  grateful  glance. 

"  I  want  him  to  be  comfortable  .  .  .  you 

understand  .  .  .  as  comfortable   as  we  can 

make  him  .^  " 

*  *  *  -x-  * 

She  had  never  liked  Cranston,  a  little, 
prying  man  with  faded  red  hair  and  a  clerical 
stoop,  and  she  liked  him  less  now,  sitting  at 
her  alfresco  table  and  smacking  his  thin 
lips  over  the  wine.  She  could  not  help 
wondering  why  her  husband  had  ever  picked 
him  for  an  assistant. 

"  You've  a  nice  place  here,"  he  was  saying 
with  a  fine  air  of  patronage,  as  she  cleared 
away  his  empty  dinner  plate  and  set  a  dish 
of  frozen  peaches  before  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  '^  but  we're  tired  of 
it.  A  place  like  this  means  money  and 
thought  and  worry.  And  this  is  the  first 
good  year  we've  had.  Prunes,  you  know, 
are  nearly  fourteen  cents  a  pound." 

"  So  I  was  told.  I  got  to  talking  with  a 
man  on  the  train.  People  don't  seem  to  have 
anything  else  on  their  minds  in  this  section." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  he  continued  to 
chatter,  throwing  out  covert  inferences — 
about  prices,  and  labour  difficulties,  and 
markets,  and  the  chances  of  rain.  Yes,  it 
seemed  that  he  had  weighed  even  this  last 
possibihty  to  the  final  fraction.  He  had  been 
talking  to  people,  with  a  vengeance. 

At  last  her  husband  stirred.  "  Oh,  I'm 
not  particularly  worried  about  rain  nowj' 
she  heard  him  lie  defensively,  as  she  went 
back  into  the  house  for  black  coffee. 
*'  September  is  a  pretty  safe  month." 

She  halted  at  the.  threshold  to  catch 
Cranston's  reply  :  ''  But  they  tell  me  that 
once  it  rained  for  a  solid  week.  And  even 
with  the  trays  all  stacked,  the  prunes 
mildewed.  Moist,  warm  air  is  always 
dangerous." 

*'  Well  ...  if  that  happens  this  year  .  . 
I'm  ruined,  that's  all !  " 

Cranston  said  nothing,  but  he  made  sig- 
nificant and  greedy  noises  over  his  dish  of 
frozen  peaches.  Elizabeth  Hewitt  continued 
her  movements  into  the  house.  They  were 
lighting  cigars  when  she  got  back. 

"I've  been  telling  Hewitt  he  looks 
fagged,"  Cranston  said. 

The  Hght  of  a  sputtering  match  at  the 
tip  of  Hewitt's  cigar  emphatically  confirmed 
the  statement. 
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Elizabeth  drew  away  into  the  shadow, 
where  she  could  give  her  rancour  scope 
without  betraying  the  full  measure  of  her 
scorn. 

"  My  husband  is  fagged/'  she  retorted, 
with  deceitful  coolness.  "  He  needs  a  good 
long  rest.  And,  of  course,  this  isn't  any 
vacation — running  down  here  for  two  weeks 
with  all  the  anxieties  and  worries  of  watching 
prunes  convert  themselves  into  dollars  .... 
And  you  people  there  at  the  bank,  you 
who  know  how  things  are — well,  I  should 
think  you'd  spare  him  all  you  could, 
and  not  come  bothering  him  with  bond  and 
mortgage  problems.  If  he  had  gone  away 
fishing  in  the  wilderness,  you  couldn't  have 
found  him.   But  here,  of  course " 

"  Yes,  you're  quite  right,"  Cranston 
agreed,  with  a  shade  of  banter.  ''  I've  been 
urging  him  for  five  years  to  take  a  vacation, 
a  real  vacation.  But  doubtless  he  has  his 
reasons,  Mrs.  Hewitt." 

Hewitt  laughed  harshly.  ''  Why  put  it 
in  the  plural  form,  Cranston  ?  " 

The  assistant  stared.  "  You  always  were 
a  stickler  for  details,"  he  burst  out  finally. 
And  the  two  laughed  in  unison. 

She  did  not  know  just  what  to  do.  The 
obvious  thing  was  to  excuse  herself  and 
leave  them  together  with  their  business 
problems.  But  a  curious  reluctance  urged 
her  to  stay.  She  had  an  absurd  feeling  that 
she  would  like  to  stand  for  ever  between 
these  two,  and,  in  a  fantastical  flash,  she 
pictured  the  years  rolling  on  and  on  while 
she  continued  to  baulk  any  exchange  of 
their  confidences  by  her  coolly  stubborn 
presence  ....  The  air  was  growing  chilly 
as  it  does  so  often  in  the  California  country 
within  range  of  the  sea's  nocturnal  breath. 
A  few  more  wisps  of  fog  were  laying  their 
cool  bodies  against  the  warm  bosom  of  the 
hills. 

"  Suppose  we  go  inside,"  she  suggested. 

The  two  men  rose  and  stood  facing  each 
other.  She  passed  between  them.  When  she 
looked  back  she  saw  that  they  were  following 
slowly,  and  that  Cranston's  arm  was  locked 
tightly  in  the  arm  of  her  husband.  She  felt 
a  renewed  distrust,  almost  a  loathing,  for 
her  visitor's  intruding  presence.  It  was  not 
possible,  she  reflected,  for  George  Hewitt  to 
have  any  affection  for  this  maii,  and  he  had 
never  yet  been  at  a  loss  to  keep  at  bay 
advances  which  he  found  distasteful  or 
inexpedient. 

She  switched  on  the  lights,  arranged  the 
newspapers  which  were  scattered  over  the 
rug  by  her  husband's  chair,  shut  out  a  sharp 


draught  of  air  from  an  adjoining  room  with 
a  quick  drawing  together  of  draperies.  The 
men  sat  down,  settling  themselves  comfort- 
ably. J 

An  impulse  to  retire  fluttered  and  died. 
She  went  to  the  piano. 

"  What  shall  I  play  ?  "  she  asked  almost 
gaily. 

It  was  her  husband  who  rephed,  and  his 
voice  sounded  far  away  : 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  my  dear,  Cranston 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  tiresome  things  to  talk 
over  .  .  .  another  night  ...  there'll  be 
plenty  of  time  for  music — later  !  " 

She  felt  suddenly  as  if  a  door  had  been 
closed  in  her  face,  and  she  had  all  the  indig- 
nation of  one  put  to  the  test  of  such  an 
affront.  She  would  not  leave  him  alone  with 
that  man  !    She  would  not  ! 

"  Why,"  she  pouted,  "  Mr.  Cranston  will 
be  running  away  to-morrow.  ...  I  know 
these  bankers— they  never  have  time  for 
anything  but  money-grubbing  !  " 

She  meant  to  be  insulting,  and  she  knew 
that  her  shaft  had  struck  home,  but  Cran- 
ston shielded  his  feelings  behind  a  crafty 
smile. 

"  And  what  if  I  stayed  for  a  week  or  two 
—just  to  disprove  your  statement,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hewitt  ?  I'm  anxious  to  see  a  prune 
crop  safely  harvested." 

So  that  was  it — he  proposed  staying,  and 
he  did  not  even  intend  to  wait  for  an  invita- 
tion !  She  rose  from  the  piano,  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  and  walked  to  the  door  with- 
out a  word.  At  the  threshold  she  hesitated. 
A  sense  of  helplessness  came  over  her.  She 
was  sure  that  her  husband  needed  her,  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  leave  the 
room.  She  waited  for  some  sign  from  him, 
halting  for  the  briefest  fraction  of  a  second, 
which  seemed  to  her  eternity.  He  cleared 
his  throat,  but  nothing  fiirther  came  of  it. 
She  passed  on  out  into  the  night.  The  chill 
seemed  welcome  to  her  now. 

She  crossed  the  porch  and  glided  down  the 
steps,  throwing  her  spangled  after-dinner 
scarf  about  her  dark  hair.  Little  puffs  of 
warm  air  came  up  caressingly  from  the 
tawny  ground.  Before  her,  row  upon  row, 
stretched  the  quiescent  trees,  bent  and 
broken,  and  seared  by  the  weakening  burden 
of  fruition.  Between  them,  upon  the  drying 
trays,  lay  the  purple  yield  that  mellow 
spring-time  had  spawned  and  thick-breathed 
summer  had  swaddled  to  perfect  consum- 
mation. 

"  It's  almost  over,"  she  said  to  herself, 
consciously  repeating  her  husband's  words. 
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But  the  thought  no  longer  thrilled  her. 
What  was  the  use  in  feasting  if  a  ghost  were 
to  sit  for  ever  at  their  table  ?  She  did  not 
mind  sharing  her  husband's  virtues  with 
another,  but  his  shortcomings  .  .  .  She 
stopped  short.    What  was  she  thinking  of  ? 

The  wind  veered  suddenly. 


She  sat  in  the  darkness,  by  an  open 
window,  thinking— reviewing  the  history  of 
these  past  five  years.  How  well  she  remem- 
bered the  satisfaction  with  which  she  had 
met  the  news  that  her  father-in-law's  prune 
orchard  was  to  be  their  portion  !  A  country 
place  within  motoring  distance    of   town  ! 


"  '  I  hope,'  he  ventured,  Hhat— that  nothing  has  happened.'     She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  swift  moment. 

'Nonsense!',  she  threw  back," 


''  It's  from  the  south  !  "  flashed  through 
her  mind,  *'  Suppose  it  should  rain,  after 
all  ?  " 

And  it  struck  her  that  she  felt  curiously 
undisturbed  at  this  possibility.  She  went 
around  by  a  devious  path  and  climbed  the 
back  stairs  to  her  bedroom. 


How  smart  it  had  all  sounded  !  But  her 
husband  had  not  shared  her  enthusiasm. 

"  A  pretty  expensive  luxury  !  "  he  had 
replied  grimly. 

But  she  had  refused  to  be  daunted,  even 
with  the  story  of  Hewitt  Senior's  failure 
ringing  in  her  ears.      He  had  been  an  old 
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man,  of  course,  and  too  conservative.  And 
he  had  been  bitten  unconsciously  by  the 
old-fashioned  theory  that  the  land's  yield 
was  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  Furthermore,  he 
didn't  know  how  to  market  his  product  to 
advantage.  In  short,  he  played  the  part  of 
country  gentleman  with  perfect  consistence, 
even  to  the  inevitable  detail  of  a  steadily 
encroaching  mortgage. 

Of  course  her  husband  would  change  all 
that !  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  he  could 
command  money  in  a  crisis.  There  was 
really  no  reason  why,  in  addition  to  having 
a  delightful  summer  home,  they  should  not 
increase  their  income.  Thus  had  Elizabeth 
Hewitt  reasoned  from  her  comfortable  posi- 
tion on  the  side-lines.  Participating  in  the 
game  was  different.  She  came  to  think,  in 
due  season,  that  such  ventures  were  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods,  after  all.  The  first  year  had 
come  a  frost,  and  the  second  a  drying  wind 
at  just  the  wrong  season.  Again,  a  prolonged 
drought  had  reduced  the  crop  to  a  shadow. 
Finally  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  returns  from  a  good  yield 
had  barely  paid  for  the  harvesting.  And  all 
the  time  the  sloping  hillside  sucked  up 
money  like  a  greedy  mistress  who  lured 
with  false  promises  and  mockingly  witheld 
her  favours. 

Owning  a  country  place  was  not  a  delight, 
but  a  responsibility,  and  all  through  the 
long,  hot,  palpitant  summer  Elizabeth 
Hewitt  found  herself  chained  to  a  rock  of 
petty  cares  and  worries  and  details,  while 
George  slaved  in  town  for  wherewithal  to 
pour  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  this  relent- 
less enterprise.  Not  that  his  earnings  could 
satisfy  the  demands  upon  him.  The  salary 
of  a  bank  cashier  might  be  almost  opulent 
as  other  salaries  went,  but  it  had  small  place 
in  stemming  the  tide  of  a  horticultural 
disaster.  At  first  it  had  all  been  very  poetic 
— the  snow-white  spring-time  of  blossoming, 
the  green-gold  summer  of  swelling  fruit, 
the  wine-purple  autumn  of  consummation. 
From  bud  to  final  ripening,  the  prim,  slender 
trees  had  revealed  the  seasons  colourf ully  and 
with  fragrant  symbols.  And  in  the  richness 
of  these  dew-starred  pageantries  Elizabeth 
Hewitt  sometimes  forgot  to  regret  the 
shallower  delights  in  which  her  first  hopes 
had  indulged.  But  presently  this  procession 
from  bloom  to  fruition  became  blurred  by 
the  mists  of  an  ever-increasing  anxiety. 
She  began  to  feel  a  disquiet  at  the  circum- 
stance that  had  once  reassured  her— at  the 
fact  that  her  husband  was  a  man  of  affairs 
and  could  command  money  in  a  crisis.     It 


bore  in  upon  her  that  a  man  lacking  easy 
access  to  capital  might  have  been  less 
tempted  to  prolong  the  agony.*.  At  the 
beginning  she  had  known  the  sources  of 
supply — an  expansion  of  the  first  mortgage, 
the  profit  from  a  quick  sale  of  an  active  stock, 
the  grudging  help  from  a  reluctant  relation, 
a  friendly  boost  or  two.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  his  financial  course  became  blurred  and 
finally  lost  in  a  series  of  quick  turns  and 
evasions.  She  remembered  the  chill  that 
had  swept  her  on  that  day  when,  in  answer 
to  her  usual  frank  questions  about  finances, 
he  had  replied  curtly  : 

"  I've  managed  to  arrange  things  for  a 
while  longer  .  .  .  you  needn't  worry." 

Later,  when  she  had  pressed  him,  tactfully, 
though  a  bit  tremulously,  he  had  been  less 
sharp,  but  quite  as  unyielding  : 

"  Don't  think  about  it.  .  ,  .  I'll  pull 
through  somehow." 

You  needn't  worry  !  Don't  think  about 
it !  Did  a  man  fancy  that  anxiety  and  fear 
and  loyalty  were  subject  to  command  ? 
That  the  blossoms  of  peace  and  contentment 
could  flourish  in  the  dark  ? 

Presently  she  ceased  to  prod  him,  and 
when  that  moment  came  she  had  a  sick 
realisation  that  something  had  died  within 
her.  Could  it  be  that  her  flame  of  faith  had 
been  blown  out  ? 

This  year  she  had  followed  the  usual 
seasonal  progressions,  parted-lipped,  every 
nerve  strained  to  anxious  attention.  Bud, 
blossom,  harvest — she  had  hung  upon  each 
successful  unfolding  until  her  very  senses 
ached  with  the  tautness  of  concentration. 
As  late  as  yesterday  the  victory  had  seemed 
assured. 

She  rose  from  her  place  before  the  open 
window.  It  was  long  past  midnight.  She 
thrust  her  hand  out  into  the  night.  The 
wind  had  died.  Anything  might  be  possible 
— a  swift  downpour  or  an  equally  sharp  clear- 
up  of  the  threatening  clouds. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  listen- 
ing. The  low  rlimble  of  voices  came  to  her, 
George  Hewitt's  clipped  laugh,  the  acrid 
pungency  of  stale  tobacco.  Why  didn't  they 
break  up  and  come  to  bed  ? 

She  stepped  back  from  the  threshold  and 
closed  the  door.  Presently  she  began  to 
undress.  She  was  braiding  her  hair  when 
she  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  coming  up  the 
stairs.  She  tried  to  be  calm,  but  her 
husband's  nearness  was  disturbing. 

When  he  came  into  the  room,  she  pre- 
tended to  be  very  busy  with  the  thick  black 
strand  of  hair  in  her  hand.     Sitting  before 
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her  dressing-table  mirror,  she  caught 
glimpses  of  his  face.  She  was  not  reassured. 
"  Well,"  she  yawned  at  last,  "I'm  glad 
you've  decided  to  turn  in.  Mr.  Cranston  will 
bless  us  as  it  is— in  the  morning — when  his 
alarm  goes  oi!  !  " 

He  did  not  reply  at  once.  "  His  alarm 
won't  be  going  off,"  he  answered,  throwing 
aside  his  collar. 

She  tossed  her  braid .  backward  with  a 
quick  gesture.  "  You  mean  he  really  intends 
to  stay — here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  flung  out  sharply.  "  Is  there 
anything  so  extraordinary  in  that  ?  " 

She  leaned  close  to  the  mirror,  drawing 
ber  upraised  forefinger  across  her  eyebrows. 
*'  I  didn't  know  it  was  policy  for  two  people 
from  the  same  department  to  be  away  from  a 
bank  ....  How  long  is  he  going  to  stay  ?  " 
He  frowned  savagely.  "  A  week — maybe 
two." 

She  rose  and  faced  him.  ''  In  other  words, 
he  intends  to  see  the  prunes  safely  harvested. 
Just  what  is  Cranston's  interest  in  our 
crop  ?  " 

She  had  never  questioned  him  defiantly 
before,  and  she  could  see  that  her  attitude 
had  confused  him.  He  was  off  guard  and 
unprepared. 

"  I  know  he  hasn't  any  money,"  she  went 
on  relentlessly,  "so  he  can't  have  any  per- 
sonal financial  interest.  And  I  also  know  that 
a  banking  institution  doesn't  lend  to  its 
employes,  so  he  can't  be  here  in  the  interest 
of  the*^  firm.  But  I  do  know  one  thing — he's 
not  staying  for  pleasure  !  " 

He  made  a  weary  gesture  as  he  leaned 
against  the  chiffonier.  "  Do  you  really  want 
me  to  tell  you  "?  "  he  demanded. 

Her  hands  fell  from  their  folded  position 
on  her  breast.  For  a  moment  she  stood  in- 
active, gripped  with  the  sudden  terror  of  an 
impending  flash  that  she  knew  would  blind 
her. 

"  No,"  she  answered  weakly,  "  perhaps 
you'd  better  not." 

She  turned  and  sank  down  in  her  seat 
before  the  dressing-table,  and  she  made  a 
pretence  of  drawing  her  ivory  comb  through 
her  imprisoned  hair. 

He  went  to  the  window  ;  he  threw  it 
higher.  A  keen  current  of  air  stirred  a  spent 
rose  upon  the  casement  to  swift  showering. 

"  It's  clearing  up,"  he  cried  out  buoyantly. 
"  The  wind's  from  the  north  !  " 

She  let  the  comb  drop  from  her  fingers 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Pre- 
Hently  she  felt  his  nearness- -he  was  enfolding 
lier  with  a  gracious  tenderness. 


"  Come  .  .  .  come  .  .  ."he  urged.  "  Bear 
up  a  little  longer.  I  know  it's  hard  .  ,  . 
But,  just  think,  in  a  week  at  the  most  every- 
thing will  be  over.  You're  not  displeased, 
are  you  .  .  .  at — at  anything  I've  done  ?  " 

She  drew  his  arms  closer.  "  Displeased  ? 
No,  it  isn!t  that.  But  j^ou've  shut  me  out 
so  long  I've  lost  courage." 

He  put  his  lips  to  her  hair.  "  There  .  .  . 
there  .  .  .  You  needn't  worry  !  Don't 
think  about  it  1  " 

She  released  herself  slowly.  "  I'm  beyond 
worrying  now  I  "  she  said  distinctly. 


The  morning  broke  clear  and  cloudless 
The  effect  of  the  potential  rainstorm  had 
been  almost  as  complete  as  if  a  sullen  torrent 
had  descended  to  wash  the  air  clean  of  its 
dust-golden  haze.  Elizabeth  laid  the  break- 
fast-table out  in  the  open,  upon  the  porch, 
in  spite  of  the  air's  fresh  tang. 

Cranston  and  her  husband  came  down 
together,  arm  in  arm.  EHzabeth  gave  them 
a  swift  sidelong  glance,  and  almost  at  that 
moment  she  saw  George  Hewitt  disentangle 
himself  from  his  friend's  proprietary  em- 
brace. She  put  slices  of  melon  at  each  place, 
humming  audibly.  The  men  sat  down.  Cran- 
ston fell  upon  the  cool  crescent  of  melon  in 
front  of  him,  smacking  his  lips.  Already 
EHzabeth  Hewitt  was  growing  accustomed 
to  that  audible  sound  of  satisfaction.  It  was 
extraordinary  how  much  vitality  seemed  to 
express  itself  in  those  thin,  pale,  secretive 
lips  snared  to  sudden  and  almost  ugly  revela- 
tions by  gastronomic  delights. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief,"  Cran- 
ston ventured  affably,  "  for  you  people  to 
wake  up  this  morning  and  find  the  sun 
shining." 

Elizabeth  seated  herself  opposite  him  and 
began  to  pour  the  coffee.  "  Oh,  I'm  not  sure 
that  Icare  one  way  or  the  other,"she  drawled 
with  palpable  affectation.  "  We've  ex- 
perienced every  disaster  but  an  untimely 
rain  at  the  drying  season  .  .  .  and — well, 
I'm  curious  to  discover  just  what  the  last 
straw  v/ill  be." 

Cranston  dug  greedily  into  his  melon. 
''  Well,  I  guess  any  streak  of  bad  luck  would 
prove  the  last  straw  this  year,  eh,  George  1  " 

She  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  her  husband  ; 
he  dropped  his  eyes.     . 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  a  choice  of 
evils,"  she  said  coolly,  transferring  her 
steady  glance  to  Cranston. 

He  gave  an  odd  chuckling  snort  and 
deUberatelv  unbuttoned  his  vest. 
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Would  he  take  of!  his  coat  next  ?  she  won- 
dered. And  how  long  before  he  would  be 
slopping  about  her  house  in  straw  slippers  ? 
She  could  have  stood  such  arrogance  from 
a  physically  vital  personality,  but  somehow 
this  man's  pallid  insolence  seemed  an  un- 
bearable affront.  The  Chinese  cook  brought 
on  shirred  eggs  and  crisp,  pungent  bacon 
and  thin  slices  of  buttered  toast. 

"  You  live  well  1  "  escaped  Cranston 
enthusiastically,  and  the  smacking  of  his 
bloodless  lips  began  again. 

Hewitt,  picking  at  bacon,  read  the  paper 
between  gulps  of  coffee.  Elizabeth  fell 
silent. 

Presently  the  meal  was  finished  and 
Hewitt  rose,  flinging  his  newspaper  to  the 
ground. 

"  Well,  I'm  off  !  "  he  announced.  "  Want 
to  come  with  me,  Cranston,  and  look  the 
place  over  ?  " 

Cranston  stretched  himself  comfortably 
and  glanced  through  a  rift  in  the  awning  at 
the  blue  sky.  "  No,  I  don't  think  I'll  move 
about  much  to-day.  It's  going  to  be  hot 
later  on.  I'll  just  stay  here  and  chin  with 
the  missus." 

An  incredulous  stare  briefly  escaped 
Hewitt.    Cranston  began  to  roll  a  cigarette. 

Elizabeth  pushed  back  her  chair.  Cran- 
ston's words  had  a  casual  tone,  but  she 
fancied  that  she  could  sense  a  distinctly 
malevolent  ring  beneath  the  surface.  Should 
she  rise  and  go  with  her  husband,  or  should 
she  stay  and  face  the  music  ?  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  George  Hewitt  had  read  her 
thoughts," for  he  said  very  coldly  : 

''  Perhaps  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  other  plans." 

"  Well,"  stammered  Cranston,  put  out 
for  the  moment  by  Hewitt's  brusqueness, 
"  in  that  case  ..." 

Elizabeth  folded  her  napkin  with  slow 
precision.  "  No,"  she  said  finally.  "  I  think 
I'll  stay  here  and  listen  to  Mr.  Cranston. 
I'm  sure  he  must  be  an  entertaining  talker." 

They  were  silent  for  a  season.  Cranston 
was  busy  with  his  evil-smelling  cigarette, 
and  Elizabeth  was  shrouded  in  deep  specula- 
tion. Was  her  apprehension  investing  the 
man  before  her  with  sinister  values  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  reality  ?  she  asked 
herself.  Superficially,  he  seemed  pallid 
enough,  and  perhaps  his  very  neutrality 
gave  her  the  power  to  stamp  every  trivial 
act  of  his  into  a  confirmation  of  her  fears. 
But  she  had  to  confess,  as  she  watched  him 
sprawling  in  perfect  physical  content  over 
his  morning  smoke,  that  he  impressed  her 
as    a    man    whose    very    shallowness  was 


disturbing — he  had  none  of  the  suavities  of 
either  real  power  or  understanding.  She 
withdrew  to  the  mechanical  diversion  of 
drumming  idly  upon  the  blue-and-white 
breakfast-cloth,  and  suddenly,  with  a  direct- 
ness that  surprised  even  herself,  she  broke 
out : 

*'  What  is  it  that  you  want  to  say  to  me, 
Mr.  Cranston  ?  " 

He  tossed  away,  the  spent  cigarette  stub. 
"  I  don't  think,  Mrs.  Hewitt,"  he  began 
confidently,  "  that  you  quite  realise  how 
deeply  your  husband  is  involved.  A  mere 
financial  disaster  would  be  serious  enough, 
but  as  it  is  .  .  ." 

She  was  calm.  ''  You  mean  that  he's  been 
forced  into  something  not  quite  ..." 

''  Precisely." 

She  felt  no  emotion  save  a  withering  scorn 
for  the  man  opposite  her. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  For  about  two  days.  ...  I  ran  into 
the  thing  quite  by  accident.  .  .  .  Of  course 
I  came  down  here  as  soon  as  I  could  arrange 
things  without  exciting  suspicion.  ...  I 
pleaded  an  impending  nervous  breakdown. 
I  felt  sure  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  stick 
close  to  Hewitt  until — until  everything  was 
over.  One  never  knows  what  a  man  will  do 
under  such  circumstances.  ...  Of  course, 
you  realise  I'm  still  loyal,  still  his  friend 
in  spite  of  everything  ....  Most  people 
wouldn't  take  that  view  of  it,  I  know,  but 
Fm  different !  .  .  .  After  all,  what  is  a 
little  moral  lapse  between  friends  ?  And  if 
what  he  tells  me  is  true,  the  crop  this  year 
will  more  than  make  good  the  defalcation." 

"  And  if  something  should  happen  ?  " 

"  In  that  case  .  .  .  Well,  you  couldn't 
expect  me  to  keep  this  affair  quiet  for  ever, 
Mrs.  Hewitt,  could  you,  now  ?  .  .  .  And 
then  I'm  not  sure  that  he  would  stand  the 
strain  of  another  season.  .  .  It's  very 
unfortunate,  and  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  indeed  I  am  !  " 

She  could  have  stood  everything  from  him 
except  this  last  smug  commiseration.  '"  Why 
should  you  feel  sorry  for  me  ?  "  burst  from 
her  as  she  rose  to  her  feet.  "  I'm  sure  I 
haven't  asked  for  your  sympathy  !  " 

He  gave  a  self-satisfied  laugh.  "  I  don't 
blame  you  for  having  pride.  Fact  is,  I 
admire  that  quality  in  a  woman Natur- 
ally, you're  bowled  over  for  the  moment  at 
the  news.  .  .  .  I  understand  how  you  feel." 

She  drew  back  scornfully.  "  News  ?  ,  .  . 
I  hope  you  don't  think  you've  told  me  any- 
thing I  didn't  know  !  " 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he " 

"  There    are    some    things    that    women 
don't  have  to  be  told,  Mr.  Cranston." 
He  refused  to  be  disturbed  by  either  her 


glad  you  knew.  It  eases  my  conscience. 
...  I  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
George,  and  after  seeing  you  here  at  close 
range  I  felt  sure  that  you  ought  to  know  the 
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manner   or   her   revelations.      Instead,   he 
rolled  another  cigarette  with  irritating  satis- 
faction. 
*'  Well,"    he    began    pompously,     "  I'm 


She  had  dared  lierself  to  pidl  open  the  top  drawer  and 

see  whether  his  pistol  was  in  its  accustomed  |)lace.     At 

the  crucial  moment  she  had  weakened  ;  she  had  decided 

not  to  look." 


situation.  But  such  a  question  isn't  easy 
to  decide.  As  it  turns  out,  it  wouldn't  have 
mattered  whether  I  spoke  or  was  silent. 
But   at   least   you  have   one    satisfaction, 
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You  know  I'm  your  friend,  .  .  .  Don't 
worry  1  With  the  help  of  the  weather,  you 
and  I  will  pull  him  through,  Mrs.  Hewitt  ! 
You  can  depend  on  me  /  " 

She  sat  down  suddenly,  and  her  peals 
of  laughter  rippled  the  still  morning  air. 
*'  Excuse  me,  but  you  don't  know  how 
funny  you  are,  Mr.  Cranston  !  " 

He  shifted  about  now,  a  bit  uneasily. 
She  stopped  laughing. 

*'  He  would  have  understood  tears !  " 
flashed  through  her  mind. 

And  she  began  to  laugh  again,  glad  to 
find  some  weapon  that  could  pierce  his 
hitherto  impervious  self-satisfaction. 

*  *  :«c     •  s^  * 

She  waited  until  one-thirty  for  her 
husband  to  come  in  to  his  midday  meal, 
and  then  she  decided  to  carry  it  through 
without  his  presence.  Cranston  was  worried 
— she  could  see  that — but  he  was  cautious  in 
expressing  his  anxiety.  Apparently  he  had 
not  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  m,orning 
laughter  ;  she  still  puzzled  him  to  the  point 
of  confusion.  But  he  did  gather  the  courage 
to  say  finally  : 

"  Doesn't  George  usually  come  in  to 
Innch?"- 

She  passed  him  a  plate  of  crisp  salad. 
"  Not  always,"  she  lied  blandly. 

"  I  hope,"  he  ventured,  ''  that — that 
nothing  has  happened." 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  swift  moment. 
"  Nonsense  !  "  she  threw  back  with  a  de- 
fiance that  would  have  betrayed  itself  to  a 
more  subtle  audience. 

He  fell  upon  his  salad  with  a  crunching 
sound  that  made  her  shiver.  Was  the 
balance  of  her  days  to  be  spent  in  listening 
to  this  man  eat  ?  she  asked  herself.  She  felt 
that  if  she  were  to  live  for  ever  she  would 
always  recall  this  visit  of  Cranston's  as  a 
continuous  and  audible  feast. 

"  I  really  ought  not  to  have  let  him  go 
about  this  morning — alone  .^  "  he  insisted 
between  mouthfuls.  "  A  man  under  his 
strain  needs  companionship." 

She  knew  what  he  was  thinking  ;  in  fact, 
the  same  idea  had  suggested  itself  to  her  as 
she  was  freshening  up  for  luncheon.  At 
that  moment  she  had  crossed  over  deliber- 
ately to  her  husband's  chiffonier,  and,  with 
her  hands  upraised,  she  had  dared  herself 
to  pull  open  the  top  drawer  and  see  whether 
his  pistol  was  in  its  accustomed  place.  At 
the  crucial  moment  she  had  weakened  ;  she 
had  decided  not  to  look. 

In  spite  of  the  sick  disquiet  which  the 
memory  of  her  cowardice  evoked,  she  found  a 


delicious  irony  in  the  spectacle  of  this  hunter 
apprehensive  as  to  his  quarry.  Like  all 
leeches,  he  needed  a  virile  body  upon  which 
to  feed — a  dead  George  Hewitt  would  not 
serve  his  purpose.  The  man  before  her  was 
many  times  and  in  many  ways  an  ignorant 
fool,  but  he  had  instinctive  impulses  which 
guided  imerringly,  and  he  had  made  no  mis- 
take in  ranging  himself  upon  her  husband's 
side.  The  role  of  informer  would  place  him 
at  best  in  a  position  of  transient  glory,  but 
as  confidential  friend  and  saviour  he  had 
his  future  by  the  heel.  From  this  moment 
on,  Cranston  would  rise  or  fall  upon  the 
fortunes  of  his  superior. 

"  With  the  help  of  the  weather,  you  and 
I  will  pull  him  through,  Mrs.  Hewitt.  You 
can  depend  on  me  !  "  His  complacent  words 
of  early  morning  came  to  her  mind.  Did  he 
feel  as  confident  now,  as  smugly  sure,  that 
the  only  enemy  to  his  rising  fortunes  was 
the  weather  ?  She  knew  that  he  must  be 
cursing  his  carelessness,  chafing  inwardly 
at  the  impulses  which  had  persuaded  him 
that  an  after-breakfast  chat  with  her  had 
been  worth  the  risk  of  giving  his  victim  any 
rope. 

She  would  not  have  found  a  professional 
blackmailer  so  disturbing.  After  all,  such 
men  usually  had  a  definite  price.  They 
named  the  sum  that  would  buy  their  silence, 
and  there  was  a  fair  chance  that  one  heard 
no  more  of  them.  But  this  man  was  trading 
upon  their  gratitude,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  expected  the  store  to  be  inexhaustible. 
To  the  end  of  their  days  they  must  smile 
upon  him,  suffer  his  patronising  hand-clasp, 
convert  themselves  into  tufted  footstools 
for  his  roughshod  arrogance,  become  the 
ladder  upon  which  his  mediocrity  would 
climb  to  otherwise  unattainable  heights. 
And  he  would  not  even  temper  the  situation 
with  the  grace  of  either  tact  or  understand- 
ing !  A  slight  tremor  ran  through  her.  She 
picked  up  her  fork  and  made  a  pretence  of 
eating. 

She  had  been  acting  this  morning  when  she 
had  intimated  that  an  inopportune  trick 
of  weather  might  be  less  disturbing  than 
some  other  shift  of  fortune.  She  realised 
now  that,  while  such  a  circumstance  would 
accomplish  its  end  swiftly,  it  would  be 
scarcely  a  vindication  of  her  husband's 
courage  !  Yes,  courage  was  always  left, 
even  though  honour  had  flown.  The  thought 
beguiled  her.  It  was  curious  to  discover  the 
solaces  that  one  could  wring  from  disaster, 
the  fresh  point  of  view  glimpsed  from  the 
last  position  that  one  fell  back  upon,  in  an 
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attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  utter  defeat ! 
What  if  her  husband  had  still  enough  courage 
to  outwit  self-contempt  and  the  man  before 
her  in  one  swift  flight  ? '  Cranston,  she  felt, 
had  acknowledged  one  more  sinister  possi- 
bility to  the  chances  against  establishing 
for  himself  a  secure  foothold  upon  the  ledge 
of  fortune.  The  weather  and  a  gleaming 
pistol — either  of  these  agents  could  destroy 
his  hopes.  But  did  he  have  the  vision  to 
include  the  third  contingency  which  was 
flashing  so  luminously  across  her  black 
anxiety  ?  ,  .  .  No,  she  felt  sure  that  he  did 
not. 

He  finished  his  meal  rapidly,  but  he 
slighted  nothing  in  either  his  haste  or  his 
uneasiness. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  as  he  pushed  back  his 
chair,  "  that  I'll  take  a  look  about  the  place, 
after  all.  It's  cooler,  and  perhaps  I'll  run 
into  George." 

She  went  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  with  him. 
It  was  cooler,  and,  as  her  gaze  swept  the 
distant  hills,  she  discovered  that  a  grey  film 
w^as  being  drawn  across  the  blue  face  of  the 
sky.  The  air  was  moving  restlessly  in  little 
aimless  gusts,  and  yellow  leaves  from  the 
exhausted  prune-trees  danced  in  the  screened 
sunlight 

"  They  ought  to  be  stacking  the  trays," 
flashed  through  her  mind. 

Cranston's  figure  disappeared,  merging 
itself  into  the  converging  foliage  of  the 
orchard.  She  went  into  the  house  and  up  to 
her  bedroom.  This  time  she  did  not  hesitate 
— she  crossed  to  her  husband's  chiffonier 
and  pulled  open  the  upper  drawer.  .  .  .  His 
pistol  was  not  there  ! 

***** 

She  wondered  afterward  how  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  to  sit  quietly  all  that  sultry 
afternoon,  waiting  for  her  husband's  familiar 
step  upon  the  stairway,  but  there  had  seemed 
little  else  to  be  done.  She  was  not  a  woman 
who  expressed  her  concern  in  physical 
restlessness,  and  her  seemingly  tranquil 
moments  were  often  her  darkest. 

She  blamed  herself  a  thousand  times  and 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Why  had  she 
allowed  her  cowardice  to  thwart  his  con- 
fidence last  night  ?  Wouldn't  it  have 
been  better  to  have  heard  the  truth  from 
him  rather  than  from  Cranston  ?  A  word 
from  her  might  have  saved  him,  while 
now  .  .  .  But  she  put  the  very  suggestion 
away  with  a  sharp  thrust.  The  fact 
that  he  had  succumbed  to  temptation  no 
longer  disturbed  her  —  she  had  greater 
hopes  and  fears  for  him.   She  had  lost  many 


vague  and  tremulous  ideals  along  the  path- 
way of  reality,  but  her  step  was  surer  and 
her  gaze  accustomed  to  the  relentless  glare 
of  a  spiritual  noonday.  She  felt  a  responsi- 
bility, a  sense  that  in  the  final  analysis  her 
husband  would  become  what  she  had  helped 
to  make  him — that  only  an  incorrigible 
remained  impervious  to  environment  and 
association.  And  her  thoughts  Hew  back 
swiftly  to  the  day  when  she  had  been  pleased 
with  her  father-in-law's  legacy  merely  be- 
cause it  seemed  smart  to  have  a  summer 
place  within  motoring  distance  from  town. 
She  had  wanted  it  for  display  more  than 
anything  else,  snared  by  the  empty  grandeur 
of  possession.  .  .  .  Well,  it  had  ended  by 
taking  them  both  captive. 

W^hen  finally  she  did  hear  the  familiar 
footsteps,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  clutched 
the  arms  of  her  chair.  He  came  into  the  room 
cautiously.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to 
rise  and  greet  him. 

"  Ah,  so  there  you  are  !  "  he  said  in- 
adequately, and  he  went  to  his  chiffonier  and 
stood  before  it  awkwardly,  combing  out 
his  hair.  .  .  .  Presently  he  opened  the 
upper  drawer  and  she  saw  him  put  the 
pistol  back.  He  turned  and  faced  her.  She 
rose. 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't  do  it !  "  she  said, 
and  her  voice  quivered. 

He  kept  his  place,'  leaning  back  with  a 
suggestion  of  exhaustion. 

"  Where's  Cranston  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Out  looking  for   you.  .  .  .  He's   been 
nervous." 

"  Naturally,"  he  laughed  back  harshly. 
*'  He  told  you,  of  course  .  .  .  but  I  guess  it 
wasn't  really  news.  .  .  .  I've  been  figuring 
things  out  this  afternoon  ....  I'm  in 
pretty  bad,  but  not  bad  enough  to  buy  my 
safety  at  his  price — unless  you  would  rather 
have  it  so." 

She  felt  the  sudden  glow  of  a  warm  relief. 
She  went  up  to  him  and  she  took  his  face 
between  her  trembling  hands. 

He  put  her  from  him  gently.  *'  Don't !  " 
he  entreated.  *'  I  mustn't  break  down  now. 
If  you'll  find  me  my  overcoat  and  a  decent 
collar  and  tio  .  .  I  want  to  get  away 
before  he  comes  in." 

She  bustled  about,  gathering  his  things, 
while  he  freshened  up.  It  was  curious  how 
all  these  trivial  commonplaces  relieved  the 
strain. 

Finally  he  was  ready.  She  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  well,  she  thought.  At  the  door 
he  enfolded  her,  and  she  clung  for  a  moment, 
inert  but  tearless. 
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"  You  realise/'  he  said,  "  what  this  may 
mean  ?  I'm  hoping  that  with  fair  prospects 
they'll  let  me  make  good  and  then  resign. 
On  the  other  hand  ..." 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  clear, 
steady  gaze.      "  Nothing  matters  but  just 
this — to  know  you  had  the  courage  to  go 
to  them  .,  .  .  alone  !  Remember  that  .  .  . 
always  ...  no  matter  w^hat  happens  !  " 

He  answered  with  a  swift  passionate 
embrace. 

"  To-morrow,  if  it  still  looks  threatening, 
have  them  stack  the  trays.  Everything 
depends  on  the  crop  now." 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes  ..." 

"  And  make  any  excuses  you  think  best 
to  Cranston.  .  .  .  To-morrow  you  can  tell 
him  what  I  have  done.  .  .  .  I'll  be  back 
as  vsoon  as  they'll  let  me." 

He  had  gone,  and  she  stood,  wilting  for 
a  moment,  in  the  doorway.  The  flapping  of 
a  curtain  claimed  her  attention.  She  crossed 
over,  thrusting  it  up  sharply.  The  wind 
struck  her  face  with  cool  refreshment  and 
played  wantonly  with  her  hair. 

"  From  the  south  again,"  she  muttered, 
shivering  slightly.  She  shut  the  window 
decisively  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 
''  I'll  have  to  get  them  at  work  early  to- 
morrow, stacking  trays.  We  can't  afford 
to  take  any  chances." 

She  wondered  what  Cranston  was  doing 
at  that  moment,  and  a  droll  picture  of  him 
running  about  the  orchard,  like  an  anxious 
setter  sniffing  for  game  to  no  purpose,  rose 
before  her,  moving  her  to  inward  laughter. 
She  thought  with  a  sharp  gasp  of  satisfac- 
tion that,  no  matter  what  happened,  to-night 
would  be  the  last  time  she  would  be  com- 
pelled to  share  her  loaf  with  the  man  she 
detested.  And  she  had  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  sincerity  and  fairness  in  a  Far  Eastern 
custom  that  denied  an  enemy  bread  and 
salt.  Well,  she  would  play  the  game  accord- 
ing to  Western  standards  and  provide  him 
a  good  meal.  .  .  .  She  closed  her  eyes, 
thinking  over  the  fare  that  she  would  set 
before  him,  picking  out  all  the  things  that 
would  bring  the  greedy  and  audible  smack 
to  his  lips.  Yes  .  .  .  she  wanted  to  move 
him  to  all  his  irritating  tricks,  so  that  she 
could  measure  the  depths  of  their  escape .  She 
would  have  a  piquant  soup  and  a  crisp  salad 
again  and  chicken  broiled  to  a  turn.  And 
for  dessert  .  .  .  something  cool  and  juicy. 
Had   she  better  serve   another   melon,   or 


would  he  find  a  crushed  and  frozen  fruit 
more  to  his  taste  ?  .  .  .  How  about  prune 
whip  ?  Of  course,  just  the  thing  ...  so 
appropriate  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  My, 
but  she  was  growing  drowsy  !  .  .  .  Prune 
whip  .  .  .  Well,  she  had  better  rouse  her- 
self and  tell  .  .  .  the  cook.  .  .  .  Yes,  in 
just  a  minute  .  .  .  just  a  min —  .  .  .  Prune 
whip.  .  .  .     What  a  .  .  . 


She  woke  with  a  sense  of  stifled  confusion. 
it  was  dark,  arid  somebody  was  tapping  on 
her  door.  She  flung  herself  to  her  feet  and 
switched  on  the  light. 

"  Come  in  !  "  she  called  boldly. 

The  door  flew  back.  Cranston  stood  before 
her  at  the  threshold.  He  had  on  his  over- 
coat, and  his  hat  and  travelling  bag  were  in 
his  hand. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Hewitt,"  he  began 
awkwardly,  "  but  I've  decided  to  catch  the 
next  train." 

"  Going  .  .  .  without  dinner  ?  "  she 
gasped. 

"Yes,"  he  spit  out  brutally.  "It's 
raining  !  " 

She  could  hear  it  now,  flinging  itself  in 
an  angry  torrent  against  the  pane,  but  she 
refused  to  surrender. 

"  Rain  ?  "  she  echoed.  "  Why,  it's  only 
a  shower.  ...  In  a  few  moments " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  retorted  bitterly.  "  It's 
been  coming  down  for  over  an  hour.  Every- 
body says  it  will  last  all  night !  Your 
husband  is  a  fool,  Mrs.  Hewitt ;  he  ought 
to  have  been  stacking  the  trays  to-day  !  " 

He  was  turning  from  her  with  a  gesture 
of  impatient  contempt.  She  roused  herself 
suddenly,  drawing  up  to  her  full  height. 
She  was  not  exactly  a  happy  woman,  but  at 
that  moment  she  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
a  proud  one. 

."  You  might  as  well  stay,  Mr.  Cranston," 
she  said  distinctly,  "  and  eat.  My  husband 
is  already  in  San  Francisco." 

He  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  pulled  it 
over  his  eyes.  "  A  confession  won't  get  him 
anything  now  !  "  he  growled  viciously. 
"  He's  done  for.  .  .  .  Big  business  isn't 
tender-hearted  with  paupers  !  " 

She  stood  motionless,  pressing  her  cold 
fingers  against  her  throbbing  temples.  She 
heard  him  go  down  the  stairs  and  out  into 
the  night,  banging  the  door.  .  .  .  She  felt 
an  enormous  relief. 


PANDORA'S   BOX 

By  OSWALD  WILDRIDGE 

Illustrated    by    C.    M.    Padday 


/^'^  IVEN  a  deeper  intimacy  with  mytho- 
\jr  logical  lore,  Captain  Jonas  Rich 
would  never  have  associated  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  with  the  teak  wood  box 
that  he  found  aboard  the  Sarah  J.  Dawso7i. 
But  then  he  had  no  use  for  classical  pro- 
ficiency. An  ill-assorted  smattering  was 
quite  enough  for  his  purpose,  and,  at  a 
pinch,  he  could  have  rubbed  along  without 
that.  His  line  was  cargo-stowing,  the  law 
of  storms,  shooting  the  sun,  working  a  dead- 
reckoning,  the  handling  of  a  ship,  the 
manifold  etceteras  of  navigation.  And  in 
all  these  things  his  attainments  were 
sufficient  for  the  average  run  of  owners. 
Also  they  satisfied  himself,  and  that  with 
Jonas  Rich  was  the  most  important  point. 
His  contentment  with  the  smattering, 
moreover,  was  not  without  its  own  signifi- 
cance. It  really  constitutes  one  of  the 
keynotes  of  his  character,  and  incidentally 
it  throws  a  flood  of  illumination  on  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  box.  For 
thoroughness  he  professed  an  abounding 
passion,  but  in  practice  he  rarely  rose  above 
the  superficial.  Where  other  men  would 
dig  deep,  Rich  simply  scratched  the  surface, 
was  for  ever  accepting  things  at  their  face 
value.  That  was  why  he  failed  in  his 
handling  of  the  little  chest  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Pandora's  box.  And, 
after  the  manner  of  a  man  with  a  weakness, 
he  counted  that  failure  for  strength.  Even 
his  subservience  to  the  dying  superstitions 
of  the  sea  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
virtue. 

"  Look  here,  mister,"  he  boomed  in  his 
deep  complaisant  voice  one  day,  when  he 
suspected  Mearley,  the  mate,  of  criticism, 
'^  I'm  not  one  of  those  reckless  swabs.  I 
believe  in  caution.  And  a  lot  of  other  things. 
I'm  with  William  Shakespeare.  Got  his 
book  in  the  cabin.  Always  bring  it  to  sea 
with  me,  so  that  I  can  dip  into  it,  you  know 
—to  pick  out  the  bits.  And  he  hits  it  off 
proper  when  he  says  there  are  more  things 
afloat  and  ashore  than  any  man  can  dream 
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about.  He  knew  a  thing  or  two,  did  Shake- 
speare. I'll  lay  odds  to  it  that  if  he'd  been 
a  sailor  he  wouldn't  have  put  to  sea  on  a 
Friday,  nor  after  a  Sunday's  moon,  nor 
shipped  aboard  a  craft  whose  name  begins 
with  an  0  or  an  S.  I  wouldn't.  Seen  loo 
many  of  them  come  to  grief.  In  fact,  I've 
refused  an  S  ship  before  to-day.  She  was 
one  of  Peterson's  boats.  Command  offered 
to  me.  '  Not  with  that  name,'  says  I. 
'  Change  it,  if  you  will,  and  I'll  take  her, 
but  not  unless.  Any  letter  in  the  alphabet 
except  S  and  0.'  Owners  refused.  Raised 
a  big  laugh,  looked  at  me  as  if  they  thought 
I  was  barmy,  but  it  was  me  that  had  the 
laugh.  They  stuck  to  the  name  and  lost 
the  ship—second  voyage — all  hands." 

Clearly  he  plumed  himself  on  the  fact- 
basked  in  the  rays  of  a  self-created  glory. 
"  That's  what  got  my  back  up,"  Mearley 
grumbled  afterwards  to  Stock,  the  second 
mate.  "  His  darned  self-satisfaction.  He's 
as  proud  about  that  ship  going  down  as  if 
he'd  sunk  her." 

As  for  the  box,  it  was  quite  an  ordinary 
affair,  clamped  at  the  corners,  rather 
battered,  but  in  spite  of  its  insignificance 
its  discovery  ranks  as  one  of  those  devasta- 
ting adventures  which  no  man  would  ever 
dream  of  seeking,  nor  yet  of  happening. 
Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  Jonas  Rich, 
when  he  sighted  that  dot  on  the  ocean  plain 
which  proved  to  be  the  8a7'ah  J,  Dawson, 
that  such  a  tremendous  twist  was  being 
given  to  his  life,  though  even  at  the  very 
outset  there  was  something  eerie  about  the 
meeting.  Afterwards,  when  Rich  came  to 
reckon  it  all  up,  he  could  see  that  box 
hurling  its  hateful  spell  across  the  leagues 
of  sea.  The  way  that  he  lost  the  wind. 
As  sudden  as  the  crack  of  a  gun.  When  he 
came  on  deck,  the  Pilgrim  was  bowling 
along  at  full  ten  knots,  all  just  as  any  clipper 
captain  woidd  have  it.  Then  at  a  glance  he 
sighted  the  Sarah  J,  Dawson,  a  mere  speck 
in  infinitude,  a  restless  atom  in  the  blue  haze 
a  couple  of  leagues  to  windward.     "  Ugly 
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customer  over  yonder,"  said  he  to  Mearley, 
when  he  had  taken  stock  of  her  through 
his  glasses.  "  Wbuhin't  like  to  run  np  against 
"her  in  the  dark.  Sort  of  craft  that  accounts 
for  a  good  many  mysteries  of  the  sea.  Ships 
that  never  make  their  port.  One  good  tiling 
is  that  we've  no  need  to  worry  about  speak- 
ing her.  No  chance  of  anybody  being  aboard. 
Looks  as  if  she  might  have  been  barging 
about  for  years.  Here,  take  a  squint  for 
yourself."  But.  before  the  outstretched 
fingers  had  time  to  close  upon  the  glasses, 
the  rasping  chorus  of  the  wind  dropped  to  a 
softened  murmur,  the  distended  sails  slacked 
back  against  the  masts,  the  ship  swung  on 
to  an  even  keel.  By  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
the  Pilgrim  lay  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  a 
breathless  calm,  and  there,  framed  in  the 
eye  of  the  sun,  the  Sarah  J.  Dawson  bore 
her  company,  her  dingy  side  charmed  now 
to  gold.  Her  colour  she  changed  again  as 
the  sun  touched  the  horizon  line ;  her  hull 
became  rosy  pink,  then  purple,  black,  then 
nothing  at  all.  The  night  swallowed  her  up. 
But  the  day  restored  her  to  them.  A  far- 
away dot  no  longer,  but  a  companion  ship. 
Borne  on  the  flood  of  one  of  the  ocean 
currents,  she  had  drifted  across  that  strip  of 
windless  sea,  and  now  at  daybreak  sluggishly 
slumbered  only  half  a  league  away,  sodden, 
water-logged,  yet  showing  more  freeboard 
than  Jonas  Rich  had  realised  when  she  was 
yet  a  long  way  off.  Bereft  of  motion, 
without  even  the  semblance  of  a  roll,  the 
mere  ease  of  boarding  her  invited  a  visit, 
and  shortly  after  noon  the  Captain  responded 
to  the  lure.  "  Think  I'll  go  and  have  a 
look  at  her,"  he  said  to 'Mearley.  ''  There's 
no  wind  coming  yet  awhile.  Might  as  well 
do  something  to  pass  the  time."  That,  no 
doubt,  was  all  he  intended — just  to  pass  the 
time.  No  thought  of  high  adventure.  For 
that  he  must  first  gain  the  derelict's  deck 
and  afterwards  her  pestiferous  cabin.  At* 
the  foot  of  the  companion  stairs  he  re- 
coiled, repelled  by  the  odour.  "  Don't  like 
it,"  he  muttered.  "  Something  queer." 
But,  deeply  though  he  might  dread  the 
unseen  and  the  possible,  he  had  no  fear  of 
life's  declared  actualities,  and  so  he  resumed 
his  advance  along  the  narrow  passage  to 
the  open  door.  At  first  he  seemed  to  be 
looking  into  the  heart  of  vacancy.  A  mass 
of  wreckage  overhanging  the  scuttle  cut 
out  moBt  of  the  light,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  a  vast  greyness  broken  up  by  an  odd 
mixture  of  shadowy  excrescences.  But  that 
phase  swiftly  passed.  In  the  meagre  glimmer 
the    shadows    took    shape  —  became    men, 


dead  men.  Five  of  them.  Four  stretched 
out  on  the  floor,  and  one  flung  right  across 
the  table,  his  arms  outspread,  his  head  lobbed 
over  the  edge.  For  ever  so  long  Rich  saw 
nothing  but  that  head  and  those  arms  : 
they  held  him,  would  not  let  him  go,  and  it 
was  only  the  box  that  broke  the  spell. 
Pandora's  box,  the  thing  that  had  cost  five 
men  their  lives,  and  was  still  waiting  to 
slay.  Though  no  one  could  have  suspected 
it  of  deadly  power  ;  it  looked  so  absurdly 
innocent  as  it  rested  there  on  the  table, 
half  circled  by  one  of  those  outstretched 
arms.  There  was  something  protective  in 
the  pose.  Its  significance  was  unmistakable. 
And  the  box  interpreted  everything.  From 
now  it  became  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
setting.  Just  as  it  had  obviously  lured 
those  dead  men  now  it  lured  the  living. 
All  other  emotions  became  arrested,  and 
Rich  desired  only  one  thing— to  see  what 
the  box  contained.  Already  also,  at  the 
very  outset,  he  wanted  the  secret  for  himself 
— before  any  of  those  on  deck  could  share 
it.  ''  Must  see  what  there's  in  it,"  he  thought, 
and  in  a  trice  he  was  moving  across  the  floor, 
treading  stealthily  without  being  conscious 
of  doing  so.  An  unseen  revolver  lay  in  his 
way,  one  of  five.  His  foot  jerked  it  noisily 
across  the  boards,  but  he  took  no  notice, 
hardly  seemed  to  hear.  He  was  intent  only 
on  the  box.  Lifted  it  from  within  the 
barrier  ring  of  that  mouldering  arm,  and 
forced  the  lid  open.  So  far  as  he  had  any 
expectations  at  all,  they  ran  on  treasure, 
and  treasure  of  the  conventional  type. 
The  flash  of  jewels  or  the  metallic  glint  of 
gold  were  the  things  he  looked  for,  and 
neither  of  these  rewarded  him.  But  for  its 
weight,  he  might  have  fancied  in  the  meagre 
light  that  the  box  was  empty,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  edged  along  right  under  the  veiled 
scuttle  that  he  made  his  great  discovery. 
Surprise  and  disappointment  clashed  in  his 
gasp.    He  almost  dropped  the  box. 

"  Opium  !  "  he  snapped.  He  stared  about 
him  stupidly  as  though  in  search  of  some- 
thing else.  "  Opium  !  "  he  said  again. 
"  Well,  I'm  jiggered  !  To  think  of  it  !  Never 
heard  the  like.  Pack  of  silly  fools  to  fight 
for  that— to  fight  and  kill !  " 

All  the  glamour  had  vanished.  Hastily 
he  thrust  the  box  back  on  the  table,  not 
where  he  found  it  within  the  coil  of 
that  dead  arm,  but  right  on  the  edge,  and 
shuffled  off  towards  the  companion.  "  We'll 
clear  that  scuttle  and  let  daylight  in,"  he 
decided.  "  See  what  there  is  to  be  seen." 
But  now  a  second  thought  pulled  him  up. 
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After  all,  be  reflected,  the  opium  had  a  value. 
Those  men  had  thought  it  worth  giving 
their  lives  for.  And  he  himself  had  found 
it.  No  one  else.  It  was  his.  Treasure- 
trove  there  was  no  reason  he  should  share 
with  anybody  else.  Irresolutely  he  stood 
there,  cupidity  wrapping  its  tentacles  about 
him.  He  wanted  that  opium  now — desper- 
ately did  he  want  it— to  turn  it  into  gold. 
His  hand  again  stretched  out  to  take  pos- 
sessioui  but  before  he  could  make  the  thing 
his  own,  recollection  paralysed  his  purpose. 
"The  curse!"  he  gasped.  "I'd  clean 
forgotten  that  !  Wouldn't  do  at  all.  Better 
leave  the  stuff  alone.  No  good'U  come  of  it. 
Never  did.  Mustn't  run  any  risk.  Better 
leave  it  alone." 

But    his    soul    was    reluctant    for   the 
sacrifice.     Below   there,   among  the     dead 
men   coffined  in    a    sinking   tomb,   super- 
stition engaged  in  a  stern  battle  with  greed. 
And  in  the  end  the  ruling  passion  suffered 
defeat.     When  the  men  were  admitted  to 
the  cabin,   the  box  again  lay  within  the 
ring  of  the  protecting  arm,  "^and  Captain 
Jonas  Eich  flaunted  himself  before  them  as 
a  great  man.     ''  See  that   box  ?  "  he  de- 
manded.    "  That's  what  those   fools  have 
died  for.    A  box  of  opium.    I've  had  the  lid 
off,  and  I  know.   Opium.   Stuff  with  a  curse 
on  it.  Stuff  that  never  brought  anything  but 
bad  luck  to  the  ship  that  carried  it  or  the 
folks  who  had  any  dealings  with  it.     And 
there  it's  going  to  stay — till  the  ship  goes 
down— it  shall  sink  with  the  men  that  it's 
killed.     I  dare  say  it's  worth  its  weight  in 
gold— mebbe   a   bit   over—but   if    it   was 
worth  twenty  times  its  weight,  it  shouldn't 
come  aboard  the  Pilgrim.      No  man  shall 
ever  say  that  Jonas  Eich  brought  bad  luck 
to  his  ship  so  that  he  might  put  something 
into  his  own  pocket." 

II. 

With  the  dehris  on  the  scuttle  cleared  away, 
the  tragedy  was  revealed  in  all  its  brutal 
nakedness.  The  battle  had  been  most  un- 
equal, but  the  result  was  tremendously 
level.  Four  to  one,  and  all  dead.  The  last 
two  shots  had  taken  the  last  two  lives. 
By  that  man  lying  there  across  the  table 
the  full  penalty  had  been  exacted.  Even 
without  any  other  evidence,  the  position  of 
the  combatants  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
odds  of  the  fight,  and  as  for  its  quality, 
even  without  those  huddled  dead,  the  con- 
dition of  the  cabin  told  a  convincing  tale. 
The  place  was  a  wreck.  A  tornado  of  lead 
had  raked  it,  every  panel  fore  and  aft  was 


pierced,  the  table  was  chipped  in  a  dozen 
places,  close  behind  that  prostrate  figure  a 
dagger-like  knife,  having  missed  its  human 
billet,    projected    from    the     bulkhead    in 
sinister  proclamation  of  the  fact.    And  all 
for  possession  of  a  little  brown  box  filled 
with  a  malevolent  drug.     Of  course,  there 
was  something  else  in  the  record,  bound  to 
be  something  lacking,  but  the  missing  link 
was  not  vital.    To  the  boat  crew  from  the 
Pilgrim  it  was  like  entering  a  theatre  for  the 
last  act.    Though  too  late  for  the  first  and 
second,  they  found  sufficient  in  the  third. 
About  the  abandonment  of  the  ship,  those 
other  missing  men,  their  fate,  the  manner  of 
their  flight,  there  was  nothing,  not  a  ray 
of  light.     Nor  did  they  greatly  desire  any, 
seeing  that  all  about  them  were  those  five 
dead  artistes  crowding  the  stage.     It  was 
only  Mearley  who  seemed  disposed  to  play 
the  critic  when   they  returned    and   Eich 
informed  him  that  they  had  ''  found  Pan- 
dora's box." 

''  Swab  we  used  to  read  about  in  the 
school-books,"  the  Captain  explained. 
''  Can't  say  exactly  what  she  was.  Forgotten 
most  that  ever  I  heard  about  her.  A  foreign 
witch  or  a  goddess,  or  one  of  their  kin.  And 
I'm  not  sure,  either,  what  it  was  she'd  got 
stowed  away  in  the  box,  though  I  believe 
it  was  mostly  a  bad  cargo.  Anyway,  it's 
near  enough.  And  there's  no  question  about 
the  badness.  Too  bad  for  us  to  meddle  with." 
"  Are  you  sure  the  stuff's  opium  ?  " 
Mearley  demanded,  and  found  that  he  had 
thereby  sprung  a  mine. 

"  Look  here,  mister,"  Eich  tartly  re- 
torted, *'  you  seem  t'  be  forgetting  yourself. 
Never  saw  the  like  of  you  young  fellows  ! 
You  fancy  you  were  born  to  teach  your 
betters.  Am  I  sure  it  was  opium  ?  Am  I 
sure  I've  been  aboard  the  hooker  ?  Haven't 
I  seen  inside  the  box  ?  Had  it  in  my  own 
hands  ?  Don't  I  know  the  stuff  ?  If  you 
want,  you  can  go  and  look  for  yourself. 
But,  mind,  not  one  grain  of  it  comes  aboard 
my  ship.  I  tell  you  again,  I'm  taking  no 
risks." 

But  Mearley  was  slow  to  be  convinced. 
"  Can't  understand  it,  sir,"  he  ventured 
again.  "  There's  money  in  opium,  I  know 
— a  pile — but  it's  something  fresh  to  be 
told  that  there's  enough  in  one  little  box  to 
make  five  men  throw  their  lives  away.  Even 
the  curse  you  talk  about  doesn't  explain  it. 
Not  to  me." 

It  wasn't  a  square  business,  he  insisted. 
There  was  something  behind  it.  Must  be. 
Something  immense.    Of  that  he  felt  sure. 


The  box  again  lay  witluu  the  ring  of  the  protecting  arm,  and  Captain  Jonas  Rich  flaunted  himself  before 

them  as  a  great  man." 


A  lot  more  than  a  box  of  opium  on  a  table. 
Curiosity  spurred  him  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  Capt«ain's  challenge,  and  as  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  the  calm  breaking,  Eich 
bore  him  company.  Once  more  the  box  of 
mystery  was  opened,  and  in  triumph  the 
Captain  held  it  up  for  the  sceptic's  inspec- 
tion,    ''  There  !  "  he  cried.     "  No  mistake 


about  that,  is  there  ?  "  He  picked  out  a 
few  of  the  little  brown  slabs,  thrust  them 
under  the  mate's  nose,  and  smiled  one 
of  his  provokingly  superior  smiles  when 
Mearley  confessed  conviction  "  Oh,  that's 
all  right,"  he  testily  returned.  **  I  never 
doubted  that  part  of  it.  The  stuff's  opium, 
sure  enough."     And   he  let  it  go  at  that, 


'  See  that  box? '  he  demanded. 


'  That's  what  those  fools  have  died  for. 
lid  off,  and  I  know.'  " 


A  box  of  opium.     I've  had  the 


offering    no     further    resistance    to    the 
Captain's  theory. 

But  when  night  again  shook  out  its 
dusky  folds,  the  Captain  being  asleep  in  his 
bunk  and  only  the  pretence  of  an  anchor 
watch  being  kept,  Mearley  stripped  in 
the  shelter  of  the  half-deck,  rubbed  him- 
self well  with  oil,  and  slipped  noiselessly 


over  the  side.  For  a  strong  swimmer  such 
as  he  was,  the  distance  between  the  two 
ships  was  not  too  great,  and  as  for  the 
sharks,  his  lust  of  possession  proved  more 
powerful  than  his  dread.  Nor  had  he  any 
qualms  about  a  lonely  visit  to  that  cabin  of 
the  dead,  which  he  was  very  soon  searching 
with  a  thoroughness  that  Captain  Rich  Ijad 
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completely  neglected.  He  was  well  equipped 
for  the  operation,  too,  a  canvas  bag,  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  Pilgrim,  strapped 
upon  his  back  providing  him,  among  other 
things,  with  lantern  and  matches.     In  the 
search  nothing  escaped    him.      One    after 
another  he  went  through  all  the  lockers  and 
chests,  cupboards  and  corners,  and  although 
he  worked  with  extreme  haste,  he  did  so  with 
an  equal  measure  of  care.    His  attitude  was 
one  of  absolute  concentration — he  lived  only 
for  the  search.  At  first,  despite  his  iron  nerve, 
he  was  unable  to  resist  a  furtive  glance  now 
and  again  at  his  dead  companions,  but  soon 
he  seemed  to  forget  their  very  presence.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  change  that  came  over  him. 
He  entered  the  cabin  in  a  spirit  of  buoyant 
expectancy  ;    he  left  it  in  exultation.    Also 
he  carried  in  the  canvas  bag — once  more 
strapped  upon  his  back — a  teakwood  box. 
His  return   to  the  Pilgrim,  of  course,  im- 
posed a  greater  difficulty  than  his  departure, 
for  now  he  had  the  burden  of  the  box  ;  but, 
after  all,  he  was  a  sailor,  and  in  due  time 
he  regained   the    deck  and  hurried   away 
below.     So  far  as  he  could  tell,  his  move- 
ments hacj  not  been  detected,  and  he  was 
chiefly  concerned  lest  the  Captain  should 
pay  another  visit  to  the  derelict  and  dis- 
cover the  welter  with  which  he  had  crowned 
the  spoliation  of  the  cabin  ;  but  here  Life 
again  played  the  cards  to  his  advantage. 
When  the  sun  returned,  it  disclosed  the 
Sarah  J.  Dawson  just  about  the  same  dis- 
tance away,  though  now  drifted  a  little  more 
to  the  west.    In  the  ship  herself,  however, 
the  hours  of  darkness  had  wrought  a  tre- 
mendous change — so  tremendous  that  few 
men  would  now  have  ventured  to  board  her. 
For  months  she  had  drifted  about  the  ocean, 
carrying  her  ghastly  freight,  the  sea  slowly 
creeping  up  her  sides,  a  few  inches  only  in 
the  course  of  many  weeks,  but  in  the  space 
of  the  hours  between  sunset  and  daybreak 
she  had   rushed   to   her  inevitable  doom. 
Coming  on  deck  soon  after  dawn,  Captain 
Rich    cried    out    in    amazement :    "  Why, 
bless  my  life,  she's  going  !    A  couple  of  feet 
since  sundown.      And  last  night  I'd  have 
given  her  months  longer — years.    She's  one 
of  the  sort  that  might  float  a  lifetime." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  thing  happened. 
He  might  have  fancied  that  she  had  merely 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  sun  to  illumine 
her  last  act.  The  sea  was  still  as  motionless 
as  glass — not  a  ripple.  The  air  stagnant, 
not  a  breath.  In  all  that  vast  arcana  there 
wesre  but  two  sentient  objects,  the  ships, 
^nil  suddenly  one  of  them  completed  her 


long-drawn  journey.  Without  any  fuss  or 
commotion,  too,  though  the  end  was  violent 
enough.  Without  a  se(?ond's  warning  she 
ended  her  career.  One  moment  she  was 
there,  and  the  next  there  was  nothing  but 
a  riot  of  waters  swirling  across  the  hidden 
deck,  her  jagged  bulwarks,  her  stumps  of 
masts.     Then  nothing  at  all. 

By  her  going  she  seemed  also  to  have 
broken  the  spell  of  the  calm.  As  suddenly 
as  it  left  them,  the  wind  returned,  the  men. 
tailed  on  to  the  braces,  and  the  Pilgrim 
went  on  her  appointed  way.  But  later,  in 
the  dog-watches,  the  crew  gossiped,  with  a 
catch  of  awe  in  their  voices,  about  the 
happenings  of  the  day. 

"  Wish  we'd  got  the  mud-hook  down  at 
'Frisco,"  Ben  Eaves, the  sail-maker, growled . 
"  Something's  going  t'  happen  this  voyage, 
or^  I'm  a  Dago.  We  didn't  go  to  meet  the 
blooming  hooker.  She  came"  to  meet  us. 
Comes  along  when  there  isn't  a  puff  o'  wind, 
not  a  catspaw,  and  she's  no  sooner  gone 
than  the  wind  comes  back.  Didn't  you  hear 
it  ?  Sea  was  still  boiling  over  her  when  the 
sails  began  to  fill,  and  there  ye  are.  There's 
something  queer  stirring.  Wish  I  was  well 
quit!^' 

As  a  prophet  of  woe  Sails  was  destined 
to  achieve  distinct  success.  The  gentle 
breeze  which  had  broken  the  bonds  of  the 
calm  passed  swiftly  to  a  strong  wind,  as 
quickly  to  a  half-gale,  and  night  found 
them  battering  through  a  tumultuous  sea. 
Three  weeks  later  Cape  Horn  showed  up 
through  a  maze  of  spume,  black  and  for- 
bidding. Three  weeks  after  that  it  was  still 
scowling  at  them  across  the  flood,  and  the 
ship  no  further  on  her  passage.  And  then 
the  hostile  forces  seemed  to  relent,  and 
allowed  them  to  beat  roimd  into  the  Pacific, 
but  only  to  be  blown  back  to  the  Atlantic 
again.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  had  made 
no  progress  at  all,  and  despair  swiftly  fell 
upon  them.  Nor  was  disaster  only  that  of 
delaying  tempest,  of  decks  awash,  of  para- 
lysing cold.  For  a  suggestion  of  those  other 
happenings  you  only  need  to  take  these 
random  pickings  from  a  dolorous  log  : — 

Jan.  29. — Sent  two  men  up  main- 
t'gallant  mast  to  overhaul  the  reevings  of 
the  gaskets.  Foot-rope  broke  and  Norman 
went  overboard.  Had  the  ship  hove-to  and 
boat  lowered,  but  he  never  rose  again. 
After  hour's  search  recalled  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  course. 

Feb.  11. — Signs  of  scurvy  among  the  men. 

Feb.  23. — Second  mate  had  bis  head  cut 
open  by  block  falling  from  aloft. 
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March  1. — Provisions  running  short.  Put 
all  hands  on  allowance. 

March  10.-— Trouble  in  foc's'le.  Richter, 
one  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  stabbed  Keary 
after  violent  quarrel.  Keary  very  bad. 
Had  Richter  put  in  irons. 

And  then,  as  a  final  stroke,  the  wind 
having  first  of  all  hindered  by  its  fury  and 
then  hurled  them  past  the  dreaded  Cape, 
now  played  another  trick.  It  left  them. 
Not  suddenly  as  on  that  other  occasion, 
but  slowly  died  away.  Left  them  for  three 
weeks  under  a  scorching  sun,  a  flood  of  heat 
that  burned  all  the  life  out,  turned  them 
tetchy  and  mutinous,  and  at  last  drove  Sails 
to  that  indictment  he  had  so  long  resisted. 

III. 

Once  more,  just  as  on  that  night  when 
Mearley  slipped  down  her  darkened  hull,  the 
ship  lay  unguarded.  Not  everi  an  anchor 
watch  was  being  kept  this  time.  There  was 
no  need.  It  was  sufficient  that  she  should 
lie  there  with  her  helm  lashed  and  her 
sails  despondently  idle  on  her  yards.  It 
was  a  paralysing  night,  and  when  Sails 
approached,  the  Captain  from  the  depths 
of  his  deck-chair  turned  a  pair  of  dull  eyes 
upon  him  and  waved  a  repelling  hand. 

"  Go  away,"  he  thickly 'mumbled,  scenting 
a  complaint.  "  Go  away.  Some  other  time. 
Can't  talk  now.     Too  hot." 

But  the  mate  was  safe  in  his  bunk,  and 
Sails  was  not  going  to  sacrifice  the  chance. 
He  began  awkwardly,  hedging  round  his 
mission  as  though  afraid  of  it,  as  in  truth 
he  was.  Begged  the  Captain's  pardon, 
begged  it  half  a  dozen  times,  and  roused  no 
responsive  interest  until  he  fired  off  the 
word  "  opium." 

''  That  box  you  found  among  them  dead 
'uns,"  he  blurted  out.  "  That's  what  I 
wanted  t'  see  you  about,  beggin'  your 
pardin.  Don't  want  t'  tell  no  tales,  but  the 
weather  we've  had,  and  the  bad  luck,  and 
now  this  'ere  calm.  You  said  we'd  have  bad 
luck  if  anv  of  that  stuff  came  aboard, 
and " 

"  None  of  it  did  come  aboard,"  Jonas 
Rich  snrpped. 

"  Beggin'  your  pardin,  sir,  but  that's 
where  you're  wrong.  Not  that  I  want  t' 
say  anything  agen  anybody,  or  t'  make 
trouble  between  man  and  man,  but  this 
voyage  is  getting  more'n  we  can  stand. 
Besides,  the  mate  wasn't  thinking  about 
anybody  barrin'  himself,  so  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  think  about  him." 

Indirect  though  the  implication  might  be, 


it  was  direct  enough  for  Jonas  Rich.  He 
found  no  occasion  to  ask  for  proof.  After 
a  single  reassertion,  all  he  required  was 
detail.  And  while  the  revelation  was  in 
process,  he  passed  through  half  a  dozen 
emotions — amazement,  rage,  lust  of  ven- 
geance, and  a  swirl  of  supernatural  terror. 
His  pride  was  wounded,  too,  his  self-esteem  ; 
he  felt  that  his  record  of  seamanship  had 
been  heavily  blotted,  all  his  precautions 
turned  to  naught  by  the  shameless  duplicity 
of  a  man  to  whom  he  had  given  his  trust. 
This,  he  told  himself,  was  part  of  the  price  of 
responsibility.  It  was  also  another  example 
of  the  futility  of  endeavour  and  of  enterprise. 
A  man  ought  to  have  eyes  in  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  even  then  he  would  be  done. 
And  he  would  have  trusted  Mearley  any- 
where— with  anything.  No  wonder  the 
voyage  had  been  such  a  bad  one — with  that 
stuff  aboard.  But  he  would  make  an  end  of 
it  now.  Overboard  it  should  go  at  once — 
before  he  slept.  And  Mearley  should  go 
as  well,  as  soon  as  they  reached  'Frisco. 
He  would  make  it  so  hot  for  the  swab  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  go.  He  should  suffer 
for  this — this  dirty  trick — this  act  of  in- 
subordination. He  would  find  out  who  was 
master. 

Nor  must  action  be  allowed  to  wait  on 
opportunity  ;  the  blow  should  be  struck  at 
once.  But  how  ?  Seething  with  resentment 
though  he  was,  Jonas  Rich  had  wit  enough 
to  appreciate  the  risk  involved  in  any  ill- 
considered  move  ;  and  so,  with  what  he 
took  to  be  craft,  he  tackled  the  emergency. 
First  of  all  he  must  have  time  to  think, 
time  to  lay  his  plans,  and  to  this  end  he  sent 
the  informer  back  to  his  own  quarters. 
"  Much  obliged  t'  you.  Sails,"  he  said,  trying 
to  mask  his  face  with  unconcern.  "  Much 
obliged.  You've  acted  quite  proper.  Though 
you  missed  your  way,  not  telling  me  before. 
Might  have  saved  a  peck  of  trouble.  Course 
I'm  not  having  opium  on  my  ship.  And 
we'll  soon  get  rid  of  it.  Can't  have  the 
mate  playing  tricks  of  this  sort.  And — 
that'll  do." 

Contemplation,  however,  offered  little  com  - 
fort  or  assistance.  The  more  he  deliberated, 
the  less  did  he  like  it.  The  mate  was  a 
strong  man,  determined,  too,  and  there  was 
no  telling  what  resistance  he  might  offer. 
Unless  caution  was  exercised,  the  recapture 
and  destruction  of  Pandora's  box  might 
easily  lead  to  tragedy.  They  might  even 
have  the  horror  of  the  Sarah  J.  Daws(m » 
repeated.  Plan  after  plan  was  born  in  his  I 
brain,  accepted  as  the  right  solution,  then** 
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rejected  because  of  its  danger  ;  and  while 
he  was  still  worrying,  the  mate's  watch  below 
ran  out,  and  Rich  was  compelled  to  suspend 
his  blow.  After  a  night  of  reflection — a 
terribly  restless  night,  tossing  from  side  to 
side  in  his  bunk — ^he  decided  that  in  such  a 
hazardous  enterprise  he  must  have  the 
alliance  of  the  crew,  and  by  noon  he  was  fully 
prepared.  Having  by  a  pretext  got  the 
mate  out  of  the  way,  he  quietly  assembled 
the  men  on  the  poop,  where  he  planted 
them  in  ambuscade  round  about  the  cabin- 
hatch.  Here,  for  minutes  that  dragged  like 
hours  did  they  wait,  and  then,  when  Mearley 
stepped  over  the  coaming,  he  was  pounced 
upon  by  men  who  no  longer  feared  either 
his  frown  or  his  fists.  Against  such  odds, 
of  course,  he  was  powerless,  but  he  made 
a  tough  fight  for  all  that,  until  he  saw  the 
Captain  also  emerge  from  the  cabin  with 
that  ill-favoured  box  in  his  hands. 

"Oh,  that's  the  game,  is  it?  "he  cried, 
and  at  once  abandoned  his  resistance. 

But  Jonas  Rich  was  leaving  nothing  to 
chance.  ''  Stick  to  him,  boys,"  he  piped. 
"  Stick  to  him  till  I've  cleared  this  away. 
Then  I'll  cook  his  goose,  the  mutineer." 
And,  striding  across  to  the  rail,  he  heaved 
the  box  overboard  and  stood  there  watching 
it  slowly  sink.  His  relief  as  it  vanished 
was  manifest  to  every  one  of  them.  It  even 
tempered  his  wrath,  though  Mearley's 
reception  of  his  attack,  his  undisguised 
contempt,  his  ripple  of  ironic  laughter, 
swiftly  warmed  the  Captain's  fury  up  to 
fever  heat  again. 

"  You're  mate  of  this  ship  no  longer,"  he 
stormed.  "  I've  a  mind  to  clap  you  in  irons 
till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and,  by  thunder, 
I'll  do  it  yet  if  I've  any  more  of  your  non- 
sense !  You  and  the  bosun'll  change  places. 
You  can  sling  your  chest  for'ard.  You'll 
mess  with  the  crew  and  draw  an  A.B.'s  pay. 
And  when  we  get  to  'Frisco  I'll  fire  you. 
D'ye  hear  ?  Fire  you  !  Double  quick  ! 
Like  blazes  !  " 

Having  pronounced  judgment,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  fierce  staccato  sentences  to  formu- 
late his  case.  Mutiny,  that  was  what  he  was 
up  against.  Rank  mutiny  in  the  man  by 
whom  his  authority  should  have  been 
backed  through  thick  and  thin.  Sort  o' 
thing  men  were  hanged  from  the  yard-arm 
for  once  upon  a  time,  and  that  not  so  long 
ago.  To  this  he  added  much  more  of  the 
same  brand,  and  finally  rounded  .off  with  a 
,si|ggestive  wave  of  the  hand.  "  That's  all," 
«h^  bellowed.  "  You  can  cast  him  loose, 
'hoys.    I'm  done  with  him," 


But  Jonas  Rich  was  wrong.  "Oh,  no, 
you're  not,"  Mearley  declared,  as  they  set 
him  free.  ''  It's  my  turn  now.  I'll  say 
nothing  about  your  infernal  conduct  in 
searching  my  box  as  if  I  was  a  thief,  but 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 
We've  had  a  bad  passage.  Are  you  blaming 
the  opium  for  it  ?  " 

*'  I'm  not  argying.  I'm  done  with  you. 
Off  you  go  for'ard — to  your  new  quarters," 
the  Captain  sullenly  answered. 

*'  Don't  want  to  arguy,"  the  mate  retorted. 
"  Only  you'll  hjave  to  find  something  else  to 
blame  for  your  bad  luck.  It  wasn't  opium. 
I  never  brought  any  aboard. 

"  That's  point  number  one.  Here's  num- 
ber two.  Did  you  happen  to  turn  your 
blessed  Pandora's  box  inside  out.  'Course 
you  didn't.  And  you  didn't  trouble  to  look 
inside  when  you  pinched  it  out  of  my  chest. 
Likewise  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  ask 
whether  the  box  with  the  dead  man's  arm 
about  it  mightn't  be  a  sort  of  accident, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
case.  That's  one  of  your  failings.  You'd 
swallow  a  slam- jam  cargo  of  circumstantial 
evidence — or  what  passes  for  such.  You're 
so  almighty  clever  that  you're  content  with 
what  shows  on  top.  That's  the  difference 
between  you  and  me.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
that  it  wasn't  for  opium  those  five  men  had 
died?  Andyouwouldn'tlisten.  Just  jumped 
at  your  old  wives'  tale  about  bad  luck,  and 
left  it  for  me  to  find  out  the  mystery  of  the 
derelict." 

"  And  what  might  it  be  that  you  found 
out  ?  "  Rich  testily  demanded,  curiosity 
proving  stronger  than  his  pique.  He  failed 
to  see  that  Mearley  was  playing  with  him — 
a  game  of  cat  and  mouse. 

"  That's  telling,"  said  the  mate,  his 
shoulders  shaking  with  laughter.  "  If  you'd 
only  looked  into  the  box  before  you 
heaved  it  overboard,  you'd  have  got  a  sur- 
prise. Something  to  make  your  teeth  water. 
But  I'm  keeping  what  I  know.  I'll  go  and 
shift  my  kit." 

By  the  cabin-hatch  he  turned  aoout  and 
derisively  called  upon  the  bewildered  crew 
to  bear  witness  to  the  Captain's  discomfiture. 
"  Look  at  him,  boys  !  "  he  cried.  "  Look 
at  him  !  A  blooming  wonder  !  Chucked  a 
secret  into  the  sea.  One  worth  having.  And 
now  he's  dying  for  it.  Oh,  but  this  is  prime  ! 
It's  like  his  name — Rich  !  Fairly  dying  he  is, 
and  he  can't  have  it  imless  he  dives.  Till 
the  end  of  his  days  he'll  worrv  over  it, 
wondering  what  on  earth  it  could  be.  Not 
a  slab  of  opium  on  his  blessed  hooker,  either, 
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which  means  that  Fve  given  his  super- 
stitions notions  a  bit  of  a  jolt." 

About  his  reduction  in  rank  and  the 
impending  loss  of  his  berth  Mearley  mani- 
fested little  concern,  and  soon  after  the 
anchor  sank  into  the  mud  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  he  had  his  chest  brought  out  of  the 
fo'c'sle  and  was  roWed  ashore.  As  the  boat 
pushed  off,  he  treated  the  Captain  to  a 
mocking  wave  of  the  hand.  "  S'long,  sir," 
he  cried,  *'  and  a  lucky  passage  home  !  "  — 
laying  heavy  stress  on  the  reference  to  luck. 
''  And  next  time  you  find  a  box,  don't  forget 
t'  find  out  what  it's  got  inside." 

His  manner  was  quite  jubilant,  amazingly 
so  for  one  who  was  being  ignominiously 
ejected  from  high  estate.  "  He's  a  double 
Chinese  puzzle.  Can't  reckon  him  up  no- 
how," Jonas  Rich  confessed  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  him  go.  He  would  have  been 
still  more  perplexed  could  he  have  followed 
his  departing  mate  ashore.  For  Mearley 
manifested  no  desire  at  all  for  a  new  berth, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  was  being 
whisked. away  on  the  overland  express  to 
New  York,  where  he  booked  a  passage 
aboard  the  first  mail-packet  for  Liverpool. 
Here  he  made  a  straight  cut  for  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  his  goal  being  a  pleasant 
little  dwelling  at  Otterspool,  where  he 
presented  Barbara  Trench  with  what  she 
described  as  the  surprise  of  her  life.  "  But 
oh,  my  dear  boy,  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 
she  demanded,  her  eyes  gloriously  ashine: 
"  Here  at  home  when  I  fancied  you 
thousands  of  miles  away  ?  Whatever  can 
it  mean  ?  " 

The  meaning  James  Mearley  told  her  was 
all  sorts  of  things.  He  had  been  guilty  of 
mutiny,  had  been  fired,  had  seen  a  secret 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  life  was  never 
going  to  be  the' same  again — for  either  of 
them.  To  this  he  added  the  story  of  the 
Sarah  J,  Dawson  pretty  much  as  it 
was  known  to  Jonas  Rich,  all  the  broad 
detail  and  none  of  the  interpretaton. 

"  Sure,  and  it's  a  bit  of  a  play-actor  I 
am,"  he  chuckled  at  the  end.  "  I  bam- 
boozled old  Rich  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  His 
old  Pandora's  box  !  He  little  thinks  what 
was  inside  when  it  went  overboard.  And  as 
for  you,  my  dear,  I'll  not  even  ask  you  to 
guess.  I'll  tell  you.  Rubbish.  That's  what 
he  threw  away.  Nothing  else.  Nails  and  a 
few  bits  of  lead,  anything  heavy  enough  to 
make  sure  that  it  sank." 

Keenly  watching  his  face,  listening  with 
breathless  intensity  to  all  he  said,  though 
testing  him  by  his  tone  and    his  manner 


rather  than  his  words,  Barbara  Trench  fully 
realised,  in  spite  of  Mearley's  suggestion 
of  finality,  that  only  part  of  the  revela- 
tion' had  been  made,  and  that  not  the  most 
important.  His  avowal  that  he  had  "  kept 
the  best  bit  for  the  last"  fell  in  well  with  her 
expectations,  and  she  found  herself  strangely 
moved  by  his  swift  change  to  a  spirit  of 
acute  gravity.  It  was  wonderful,  he  pro- 
tested, when  you  came  to  think  of  all  that 
had  happened.  A  mighty  secret,  one  that 
had  floated  unseen  and  unsuspected  over 
the  sea  for  no  one  could  say  how  long,  had 
kindled  the  fires  of  ruthless  greed  and  murder 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  was  known  to  have 
slain  at  least  five  more  or  less  gallant  adven- 
turers, and  of  all  the  millions  in  the  world 
he,  James  Mearley,  was  the  only  one  who 
held  it.  But  he  would  keep  it  no  longer. 
He  would  show  her  what  it  was  that  he 
found — though  not  in  the  opium  box.  All 
hurry-scurry  now  for  the  grand  climax,  he 
bade  her  "  sit  down  there  and  be  ready," 
and  then  with  trembling  fingers  he  extracted 
from  his  bag  a  small  casket  stoutly  bound, 
opened  the  lid,  and  poured  the  contents 
into  her  lap — a  stream  of  jewels,  a  flashing, 
iridescent  cascade  of  diamonds  and  pearls, 
of  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies. 

"  There,  little  girl !  "  he  said,  shaken  now 
by  deep  emotion.  "The  secret  of  the 
derelict.  What  I  found.  Royal  gems.  And 
I've  brought  them  for  you.    Every  one." 

The  light  of  a  great  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
Barbara  Trench  watched  the  bewitching 
treasure  as  it  trickled  into  her  possession, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  moment 
she  fully  comprehended  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery.  That,  Mearley  repeated,  was 
the  secret  of  the  abandoned  schooner.  On 
his  return  to  the  Pilgrhn,  though  he  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  his  movements  had  been 
detected,  he  fully  realised  the  possibilities, 
and  so  he  prepared  for  discovery.  He  stored 
his  prize  away  in  a  safe  place,  and  then  fixed 
up  old  Rich's  box — the  one  with  the  opium 
in  it.  "  I  took  it  back  with  me  for  a  lark," 
he  said,  "  sheer  devilment.  So  that,  if 
anybody  split  on  me,  this  was  what  the 
Old  Man  should  find — and  blame  the  stuff 
that  wasn't  inside  for  any  bad  luck  we  might 
run  athwart.  What  it  was  doing  on  that 
table  I  can't  tell,  but  it  wasn't  what  those 
fellows  fought  for.  You  see.  Captain  Rich 
didn't  think  it  worth  while  looking  for  a 
second  box.  I  did,  and  I  found  one.  Pan- 
dora's box  on  the  table,  and  down  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dead  man's  chest  treasure;  fc^r 
a  queen."  t 
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"  r  I  IHEY  say  there's  nothing  new  under 
I  the  sun,  and  perhaps  they  are 
right.  But  there  are  very  often 
new  combinations  of  the  old  things,  and 
they  have  a  newness  of  their  own.  If  there 
were  really  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
story-tellers  would  be  at  a  discount."  And 
Fraser  looked  across  at  me  with  that  whim- 
sical smile  of  his  which  added  such  a  charm 
to  his  face.  I  never  enjoyed  anything  much 
more  than  the  convalescence  of  my  old 
friend  Donald  Fraser  spent  in  my  house. 
After  a  hard  day's  work  in  field  and  garden 
— for  the  exigencies  of  the  Great  War  had 
turned  me  into  my  own  gardener  and  farm 
hand — I  enjoyed  an  evening  in  the  library, 
.smoking  and  chatting,  listening  to  Fraser's 
yarns  when  he  was  in  yarning  mood,  or 
sitting  silent  between  whiles,  as  good  friends 
can  do  and  still  enjoy  themselves.  His 
musing  voice  speaking  the  above  words 
struck  across  my  meditations  as  I  sat  looking 
into  the  glowing  coals,  for,  though  the 
month  was  August,  a  series  of  wet  days  had 
made  fires  a  necessity.  And  it  was  cosy 
'enough  in  the  library  now  that  the  curtained 
windows  shut  out  the  grey  evening,  and  all 
the  more  cosy,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
unceasing  patter  of  rain  we  could  hear 
beating  against  the  panes  and  dripping 
from  the  trees. 

"  That  rain  takes  me  thousands  of  miles 
away,"  Fraser  said  reflectively.  "  By  Jove, 
Sanderson,  I  wish  I  cotdd  make  you  see  just 
what  that  sound  of  pattering  and  dripping 
makes  me  see  with  my  mental  vision  ! 
It  gives  me  the  cold  shivers  even  to  think 
of  it,  or,  rather,  the  hot  shivers,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "  for  we  were  perspiring  in  a 
most  amazing  way  in  that  moist,  clammy 
atmosphere,  and  yet  it  made  us  shiver  too." 
.  '*  Sounds  a  cheery  spot,"  I  remarked,  and 
ll'riser  laughed  again. 


'^  I  can  afford  to  smile  over  it  now,"  he 
said,  "as,  viewed  from  my  present  environ- 
ment, it  bears  thinking  about.  When  we 
were  living  through  it,  we  could  only  just 
manage  to  exist  from  minute  to  minute, 
thinking  neither  backward  nor  forward." 

"  Where  did  you  have,  as  you  say,  to 
live  through  it  ?  And  why  were  you  in 
such  a  spot  ?  " 

"  '  Out,  damned  spot  !  '  "  Fraser  quoted, 
with  a  curiously  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes. 
"  I  should  be  inclined  to  echo  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  words  about  that  particular  spot. 
If  it  could  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth . 
so  much  the  better  for  the  earth." 

"  Go  ahead  !  Tell  me  more.  It  sounds 
just  right  for  an  evening  like  this,"  I  put  in, 
but  a  good  many  minutes  ticked  by  before 
Fraser  spoke  again. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I'd  better  mention 
the  exact  name  of  the  place,  or  its  precise 
latitude  or  longitude,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  Beyond  teUing  you  it  is  an  island  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  I  won't  be  more 
explicit.  In  these  days  of  censorship  and 
grand  inquisitors,  the  fewer  names  given 
to  the  world  the  better.  Of  course  all  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  happened  years  ago, 
long  before  the  Great  War  was  born  or 
thought  of — at  least — ah,  well,  I  won't  say 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  But,  anyhow, 
it  was  years  ago  that  I  went  to — Damandar, 
I  will  call  it — what's  in  a  name  ?  I  was 
there,  as  usual,  for  a  double  reason.  Offi- 
cially we  were  by  way  of  surveying  some  of 
the  interior  ;  unofficially  I  was  keeping  my 
eyes  open  for  new  flowers.  I  see  your  face 
wrinkling  up  ready  to  laugh,  old  man,  but 
I  can't  help  my  flower  mania.  It  gets 
hold  of  me  in  a  way  I  can't  explain,  and 
the  very  idea  of  going  to  an  unexplored 
land,  where  I  may  unearth  new  botanical 
specimens,  makes  me  feel  like  shoutL.g  for 
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joy,  Damandar  promised  me  a  totally  novel 
and  quite  unknown  region  in  which  to  gratify 
my  mania,  as  you  call  it,  and  I  never  felt 
much  happier  than  when  we  left  the  little 
coast  settlement  and  plunged  into  the  green 
depths  of  the  island.  I  say  *  green  depths  ' 
because  that  expression  describes  the  scenery 
better  than  any  other  words.  In  all  my  life 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  greener  place — 
grass,  ferns,  trees,  every  atom  of  vegetation 
was  of  a  more  vivid  green  than  you  could 
imagine,  a  vivid  poisonous  green." 

"  Poisonous  .?  "  I  questioned. 

^'  Yes,  poisonous,"  he  answered.  *'  It 
wasn't  the  restful  green  of  an  English 
countryside,  or  even  the  more  emerald  green 
of  many  tropical  places.  There  was  some- 
thing rank  and  poisonous-looking  about  its 
extraordinary  vividness.  It  was  green  gone 
mad — overdone,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  I 
got  to  loathe  it — absolutely  to  loathe  it  before 
I  came  away."  He  spoke  with  a  vehemence 
unusual  to  him,  then  smiled  apologetically. 
*'  You'll  think  me  a  crack-brained  lunatic, 
Sanderson,  but  if  you  had  tramped  with  me 
through  that  infernal  greenery,  you  would 
understand.  We  were  literally  hemmed  in 
by  it  on  every  side,  and  over  our  heads  was 
a  thick  roof  of  the  creepers  that  had  swung 
themselves  across  from  tree  to  tree.  We 
hacked  a  path  through  a  tangled  under-- 
growth  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  job, 
that  hacking,  for  you  never  knew  what 
venomous  reptile  might  be  disturbed  by 
your  operations  ;  and  to  disturb  them  meant 
that  you  roused  their  resentment,  which 
might  result  in  your  own  speedy  end. 
Anything  naore  utterly  depressing  than 
tramping  or,  rather,  creeping  at  a  snail's 
pace  through  the  jungle  of  Damandar 
cannot  be  imagined.  It  was  like  perpetually 
walking  along  a  green  tunnel,  not  of  dark- 
ness, but  of  a  subdued  yet  garish  light  that 
was  unvaryingly  and  sickeningly  green.  No, 
it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  unvaryingly, 
for  every  day  we  had  rain — drenching 
tropical  rain  that  pattered,  and  dripped,  and 
tore,  and  rushed  through  our  roof  of  trees, 
and  when  it  rained  we  were  enveloped  in  a 
sort  of  twilight  darkness  difficult  to  describe 
and  horrible  to  endure. 

"  We  were  making  our  way  to  a  district 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  survey  and 
delimit,  and  our  guide  was  a  native  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Marinaba.  He  was  a 
pleasant-spoken  personage — too  unctuous 
and  pleasant-spoken,  for  my  taste — and  I 
felt  convinced,  though  why  I  could  not  have 


explained,  that  underneath  his  suavity  and 
apparent  friendliness  there  lurked  an  ani- 
mosity perhaps  no  less  dangerous  than  that 
of  the  reptiles  which  hid  in  the  fair-seeming 
and  luxuriant  undergrowth.  The  sound  of 
the  rain  outside  to-night  makes  me  think  of 
those  long,  weary  marches,  when,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  hot  with  a  suffocating,  over- 
whelming heat,  and  weary  with  unspeakable 
weariness,  we  hewed  down  the  green  lianas 
and  boughs  of  decaying  trees  which 
obstructed  our  path.  I  had  with  me  young 
Somerton — you  have  met  him — a  cheery 
soul  and  full  of  resource  in  all  emergencies  ; 
but  even  he  got  a  bit  depressed  at  times, 
as  we  toiled  on  through  the  never-ending 
green  alleys. 

"  '  I  feel  as  if  I  can't  breathe,'  he  said 
to  me  one  afternoon  ;  '  this  beastly  roof  of 
trees  and  leaves  seems  to  sit  on  one's  head 
like  a  dead  weight.  If  one  could  only  push 
away  the  everlasting  green  stuff,  and  g^t 
a  breath  of  air  and  a  glimpse  of  real  light,  it 
would  make  all  the  diiference  in  the  world.' 

"  '  All  the  difference,'  I  answered  fer- 
vently, feeling  at  the  moment  as  though  I 
would  give  a  year  or  two  of  my  life  if  a 
good  Atlantic  hurricane  could  blow  through 
that  tangled  jungle  and  sweep  away  its 
suffocating  heaviness  and  its  sickening 
smell  with  a  breath  of  good  salt  air,  fresh 
and  sweet.  I  don't  remember  that  Somerton 
and  I  said  much  more  to  each  other  after 
that  outburst.  Conversation  fails  when 
your  clothes  are  steaming  like  those  in  a 
wash-tub,  when  you  yourself  are  sweltering 
in  a  bath  of  perspiration,  and  plodding, 
stumbling,  or  creeping  on  all  fours  through 
a  maze  of  over-exuberant  vegetation.  And 
we  must  have  gone  on  for  quite  a  consider- 
able distance  before  the  ground  began  to  drop 
downwards,  and  we  found  ourselves  going 
into  a  kind  of  gorge,  whose  sides  were  less 
densely  choked  with  growth  than  the  forest 
through  which  we  had  come.  In  fact, 
the  lower  we  went,  the  thinner  became  the 
jungle,  until  finally  we  reached  what 
appeared  to  be  a  clearing  on  the  banks  of 
a  slow-moving  stream.  The  clearing,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  small  in  size, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape, its  colouring  was  vividly  green.  The 
slow-moving  stream,  by  contrast,  looked 
almost  black,  a  sullen,  sinister  river  with  tall 
reeds  along  its  banks,  and  without  a  doubt 
loathsome  alligators  hidden  in  its  depths. 
Although  the  clearing  was  less  densely 
overgrown  than  the  surrounding  jungle^  : 
it  was  still  roofed  in  by  trees  and  creepers^   • 
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and  the  sun,  wiiich  had  come  out  again 
after  the  downpour  of  rain,  only  showed  its 
light  in  a  kind  of  shadowed  greenness  most 
difficult  to  describe,  and  very  disagreeable. 

''As  we  came  down  into  the  clearing, 
where  the  grass  grew  rank  and  tall,  and  the 
decayed  tree-trimks  lying  here  and  there 
looked  unpleasantly  like  live  alligators, 
Somerton  exclaimed  with  a  shudder  : 

"  '  What  a  peculiarly  hateful  spot !  It ' 
—he  looked  about  him,  hesitating  for  a 
phrase — *  it  feels  so  damnably  evil ! '  he  ended 
with  vehemence  and  with  another  shudder. 
Directly  he  had  spoken  I  realised  the  truth 
of  his  words.  They  were  not  too  strong. 
This  little  clearing  by  the  sinister  stream 
did  feel  '  damnably  evil,'  absurd  though  it 
seemed  to  apply  such  language  to  a 
place  apparently  remote  from  all  human 
life.  But  frankly  the  place  gave  me  the 
impression  that  a  spirit  of  evil,  an  evil  in- 
fluence, brooded  over  it;  and  as  we  stood 
looking  about  us,  the  impression  grew. 

"  '  This  would  be  a  very  good  place  to 
encamp,'  Marinaba  said  in  his  own  tongue 
and  in  gently  insinuating  tones.  '  Here  we 
can  sleep  quietly.' 

"  '  Here  ?  '  I  answered,  looking  about  me 
with  a  distaste  I  could  not  hide.  '  I  don't 
like  this  place,  Marinaba.  It — it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  healthy.'  My  guide  looked 
puzzled  and  deprecating. 

"  '  More  healthy  than  the  forest^,'  he 
assured  me,  and  common-sense  told  me  that, 
using  the  word  'healthy'  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  he  was  right.  In  spite  of  the  river, 
this  clearing  was  more  airy  than  the  stifling 
jungle  we  had  left ;  and  the  place  where 
our  guide  intended  us  to  camp  was  not 
absolutely  on  the  river  bank,  but  raised  a 
little  above  it. 

"  'Make  everything  very  nice  here  for  you 
— everything  very  comfortable,'  Marinaba 
continued  deferentially  and  with  a  certain 
eagerness.  '  Very  long  way  before  we  get 
to  another  camping-place,  and  the  men  very 
tired.'  I  realised  he  was  right.  Our  carriers 
had  had  a  long  day  of  it.  They  were  tired. 
Somerton  and  I  were  fairly  done  ;  none  of 
us  were  fit  for  a  further  tramp.  I  saw  that 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  though 
I  instinctively  felt  the  job  was  a  bad  one. 
Somerton  felt  that,  too.  Whilst  our  tent 
was  being  pitched,  he  came  to  me  where 
I  leant  against  a  huge  tree,  trying  to  keep 
off  the  acrid  smell  of  decaying  vegetation  and 
other  unpleasant  odo^urs  by  the  help  of 
^tobacco,  and  there  was  a  shadow  of  un- 
•easiness  in  his  usually  clear  eyes. 


"  '  This  is  a  rotten  place,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I 
can't  put  what  I  mean  into  words,  but  it 
gives  me  a  horrid  queer  feeling.'  And  he 
glanced  quite  nervously  over  his  shoulder, 
as  if  he  doubted  what  he  might  see  coming 
out  of  the  forest  towards  him. 

"  '  Buck  up  !  '  I  said,  with  all  the  cheerful- 
ness at  my  command,  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  own  courage  was  oozing  out  of 
my  finger-tips  in  a  most  incomprehensible 
way.  -  This  is,  as  you  truly  say,  a  rotten 
place,  but  there  seems  nothing  to  do  but 
stay  here  to-night.  And,  after  all,  it  will 
only  be  for  one  night.' 

"  '  A  rotten  hole,'  Somerton  repeated,  his 
glance  turning  from  the  dark  waters  of 
the  river  to  the  crude  green  of  the  vegetation 
that  went  down  to  its  batiks.  'I  don't 
want  to  be  a  silly  ass,  but  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere seems  to  be  '-—he  paused  and  looked 
at  me  almost  shamefacedly — '  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  evil — evil  that  may  get 
the  better  of  us,'  he  ended  quickly.  He 
was,  as  a  rule,  a  reserved  fellow,  not  given 
to  expressing  his  inmost  thoughts,  but  the 
words  broke  from  him  as  by  an  impulse 
he  could  not  repress.  And,  what  is  more, 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  their  truth  ■ 
To  me,  as  to  him,  it  seemed  that  the 
atmosphere  was  heavy  with  evil.  Some 
diabolical  influence  seemed  to  hang  over  it 
— an  influence  which  for  the  moment  I 
felt  powerless  to  resist.  But  I  retained 
enough  sanity,  or  common-sense,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it,  to  say  to  Somerton  : 
'  Oh,  come,  old  man,  we  nlustn't  get  ideas 
of  that  sort  into  our  heads.  We're  both 
a  bit  fagged — our  long  trek  has  got  on  our 
nerves— but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
any  evil  can  get  the  better  of  us,  even 
supposing  there  were  evil  about.  After 
all ' — I  hesitated,  being  shy,  like  a  fool,  of 
talking  of  such  subjects,  though  Heaven 
knows  why  we  shrink  from  talking  of  the 
things  that  are  most  vital  to  us—'  after 
all,'  I  said,  '  those  words  hold  a^  true  now 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  prophet, 
"  Those  that  are  with  us  are  more  than  those 
that  are  with  them,"  '  And  the  thought 
of  the  little  town  of  Dothan  ringed  round 
by  chariots  of  fire,  and  kept  safe  from  its 
enemies,  put  new  heart  into  me,  although 
I  confess  the  sense  of  evil  and  foreboding 
still  weighed  more  heavily  than  I  cared  to 
show.       ^M  ?  J.  ^ 

"  Yet  the 'Ordinary  evening  routine  went 
forward  as  usual.  Our  meal  was  cooked  and 
served,  our  carriers  in  their  own  camp  talked 
as  ceaselessly*^ /ever;    there  was  nothing 


'  In  front  of  the  myriads  of  dark  shapes  one  that  was  snowy  white, 
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abnormal  anywhere.  But  the  brooding 
sensation  of  evil  remained.  Tired  out, 
Somerton  turned  in  early.  He  had  been 
unusually  silent  all  the  evening,  and  I  often 
caught  him  looking  over  his  shoulder  with 
a  nervousness  very  unlike  him.  But, 
oddly  enough,  when  once  he  was  in  his  camp 
bed  in  the  corner  of  our  tent,  he  was  soon 
fast  asleep,  whilst  I  sat  up  later  to  write  up 
my  notes  of  the  day's  happenings  or  of 
some  flowers  I  had  found.  Yes,  even  there 
my  flower  mania  did  not  leave  me.  Once  a 
botanist,  always  a  botanist,  and  that  trip, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  resulted  in  my 
naming  more  than  one  new  botanical  speci- 
men. When  finally  I  closed  my  notebook 
and  rose  preparatory  to  following  Somerton' s 
example,  I  realised  that  it  was  very  late, 
and  that  the  silence  outside  our  tent  was  like 
something  tangible — something  that  really 
could  be  touched  and  felt.  Not  a  sound 
was  audible,  not  even  the  faintest  breath  of 
a  whisper  amongst  the  trees  or  in  the  reeds 
down  below  there  by  the  river.  The  river 
itself  flowed  along  in  an  uncannily  still  way, 
and  there  were  none  of  those  little  in- 
describable noises  of  insect  and  animal  life 
with  wiiich  a  tropical  country  of  ten  resounds 
at  night.  Somerton  was  sleeping  heavily. 
He  did  not  emit  a  single  snore.  I  seemed  to 
be  alone  in  a  silent  world — a  world  grown 
doubly  sinister  because  of  its  strange 
silence  —  and  I  caught  myself  glancing 
oyer  my  shoulder  just  as  Somerton  had 
done.  ' 

"  '  This  way  madness  lies,'  I  muttered 
briskly,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  tent 
flap  was  lifted  slowly,  with  hesitation  and 
very  quietly,  and  as  I  whipped  out  my  re- 
volver and  stood  waiting  a  trifle  breathlessly, 
there  entered — not,  as  I  had  expected,  some 
midnight  thief,  but  a  native  girWa,  slip 
of  a  girl  whose  great  velvety  eyes  were  full 
of  haunting  fear.  She  held  up  her  finger 
to  enjoin  silence,  and  crept  towards  me  so 
noiselessly  that  she  might  have  been  a  phan- 
tom or  a  dream.  In  fact,  I  was  beginning  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  and 
to  think  I  must  be  dreaming,  when  she 
spoke  under  her  breath  in  the  very  softest 
of  whispers.  Her  language  was  that  of  the 
coast  natives,  with  which  I  wa3  familiar. 
You  know  I  have  managed  in  my  time  to 
pick  up  a  variety  of  queer  tongues,  and  I 
understood  this  one  quite  well. 
I  "  '  You  must  go  quickly,'  she  said,  and 
the  fear  in  her  eyes  deepened  ;  '  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  When  the  god  comes,  that 
is  the  end.    And  who  knows  when  the  god 


may  come  ?  '  But  for  her  obvious  terror 
and  anxiety,  I  should  have  looked  upon  her 
picturesque  expressions  as  some  kind  of 
fairy  tale,  but  her  face  was  far  too  grave  to 
allow  of  such  a  supposition.  Whatever  her 
picturesque  words  might  mean,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  she  herself  believed  in  some 
danger  for  us. 

"  '  He  has  betrayed  you,'  she  went  on, 
still  in  that  same  soft  rapid  whisper. 
'  Marinaba,  my  brother,  has  betrayed  you. 
He  has  brought  you  here  as  a  prey  to  the 
god— you  and  the  other  white  man  yonder.' 
She  nodded  towards  Somerton,  still 
slumbering  unconcernedly,  and  I  stared  at 
her  blankly. 

"  '  You  must  tell  me  more,'  I  said. 
'  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  your 
brother  has  betrayed  us  ?  Who  is  the  god  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  ' 

*'  '  In  the  river,'  she  answered,  with  a 
catch  in  her  breath  like  a  sob.  *  There  is 
his  dwelling-place,  he  and  the  lesser  gods 
who  dwell  with  him.  They  leave  their 
dwelling-place  at  dawn,  seeking  their  victims, 
and  to-night — to-night ' — her  voice  faltered, 
her  breath  again  became  a  sob — '  the 
victims  are  here  !  '  Her  hand  swept  the 
tent  with  a  comprehensive  gesture ;  she 
looked  into  my  face  with  an  agony  of 
appeal  in  her  eyes. 

"  '  But  Marinaba — the  rest  I  If  this  god 
is  searching  for  victims,  Marinaba  and  the 
others  will  fall  a  prey,  too.'  I  was  still 
at  a  loss  to  understand  her  meaning.  I 
still  failed  to  realise  all  that  her  cloaked 
language  implied. 

"  '  Before  dawn  they  will  have  gone,'  she 
answered  me  in  a  fear-shaken  whisper. 
*  Marinaba,  the  carriers,  the  escort,  all  will 
have  gone.  And  you  and  he  ' — again  she 
nodded  towards  Somerton — *  will  be  here 
for  the  god  !  The  god  is  white  like  you,' 
she  added,  her  tones  awe-struck  and  deep 
with  dread. 

"  '  But  why  have  you  come  to  warn  us  ?  ' 
I  asked.  '  Why  do  you  work  against 
Marinaba — against  your  brother  ?  '  Un- 
consciously I  suppose  my  voice  grew  stern, 
for  she  looked  at  me  piteously,  her  velvety 
eyes  dark  with  anguish. 

"  '  Once  a  white  man  very  good  to  me,' 
she  said  simply.  '  Saved  me  from  my 
husband,  who  would  beat  me  and  kill  me. 
Now  I  help  all  white  men.'  She  drew  her- 
self up  with  a  little  pride.  '  All  white  men 
my  friends  now.' 

"  '  But  supposing  there  is  really  any 
danger,  and  Marinaba  finds  out  you  have 
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warned   us,   what   will    he   do  ? '   I    asked 
curiously. 

Kill  me/  she  answered  simply.  '  Give 
me,  too,  perhaps,  to  the  god.  But  what 
matters  that  ?  I  must  save  the  white 
men.' 

*'  '  I  shall  wake  Marinaba  and  the  others 
up,  and   say  I    have   decided   to   start   at 

once '    I  began,  when    she    interrupted 

me. 

"  '  I  show  you  the  way  to  a  safe  village,' 
she  said.  '  Then  you  go  quick  to  the  coast — 
never  come  back  here.  This  very  bad  place, 
where  devil-god  lives.'  And  she  shuddered. 
'  Marinaba  and  the  rest,  they  gone.  They 
too  afraid  to  stay  and  wait  for  the  god.' 
And  at  that  instant  Somerton  awoke,  sat 
up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  ejaculated  softly 
and  firmly  '  By  Jingo  !  ' 

"  Then  I  put  the  situation  before  him 
with  as  much  clearness  as  I  could,  seeing 
how  ignorant  I  myself  was,  and  he  once  more 
remarked  '  By  Jingo  !  '  whilst  our  strange 
visitor  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us 
with  anxious,  bewildered  eyes,  and  once  more 
urged  us  to  lose  no  time.  So  urgent  was 
she  that  we  began  scrambling  our  goods 
together  as  well  as  we  could,  but  had  by  no 
means  finished  the  job,  when  she  exclaimed 
in  accents  of  acute  terror  : 

"  '  He  comes — the  god  comes !  Oh,  make 
haste — make  haste  !  '  And,  without  more 
ado,  she  pushed  me  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  tent  with  such  urgency  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  there  was  grave  cause 
for  her  alarm.  Outside  in  the  clearing  the 
black  pall  of  night  had  lifted,  a  grey  dawn 
was  spreading  over  the  crude  greens  of 
the  place,  and  by  that  dim  grey  light  I  saw 
what  made  me  grip  Somerton's  arm  like  a 
vice,  and,  leaving  our  goods  half -packed, 
we  fled  out  of  the  tent  and  up  the  hill  into 
the  forest  as  if  all  the  devils  of  the 
infernal  regions  were  after  us.  The  girl 
ran  alongside  of  us.  Her  fleet  footsteps 
seemed  to  outrun  ours,  bit  of  a  thing  though 
she  was,  for  the  islanders  of  Damandar  are 
extraordinarily  fleet  of  foot ;  and  as  we  tore 
and  fought  our  way  through  creepers,  and 
over  fallen  trees,  and  through  the  long 
tangle  of  tropical  plants,  the  thing  which  I 
had  seen  stayed  before  my  eyes  as  if  it 
were  photographed  upon  my  brain  for  ever. 
Out  of  the  dark  depths  of  the  river  I  had 
seen  them  come,  with  swift,  gliding  motion, 
looking  in  the  grey  dimness  of  the  dawn 
like  the  ghastly  antediluvian  monsters  of  an 
earlier  world.  I  had  seen  them  come, 
parting    the    reeds    as    thev    came — great 


loathsome  shapes,  their  flat,  villainous  heads 
uplifted,  their  mouths  open  to  display  their 
cruel  teeth  in  what  looked  like  smiles  of 
hideous  irony.  Alligators — swarming  masses 
of  alligators — big  and  small,  coming  up  out 
of  the  slowly-flowing  river  on  to  the  clearing, 
and  in  front  of  the  myriads  of  dark  shapes 
one  that  was  snowy  white.  f 

"  The  god — the  white  god  !  Like  a  flash 
of  lightning  the  meaning  of  our  girl  visitor's 
words  occurred  to  me.  Even  as  we  ran,  the 
thought  of  what  her  words  implied  became 
plain.  The  alligators  were  looked  upon  as 
gods  by  this  particular  tribe.  It  must  be  a 
purely  local  superstition,  1  reflected,  for  I  had 
never  come  across  it  in  any  of  the  other 
islands.  But  plainly  that  was  the  meaning 
of  her  inexplicable  warning.  The  aUi gators 
were  the  gods  of  her  tribe,  and  the 
tribe  procured  victims  for  these  amiable 
and  greedy  reptiles,  and  Marinaba  had 
intended  to  offer  us  up  as  the  victims  on 
that  very  morning.  The  human  mind  has 
a  quaint  way  of  working  on  mechanically, 
whatever  the  body  may  be  doing ;  and 
whilst,  as  I  say,  we  tore  and  scrambled 
through  the  jungle  in  a  haste  that  can  only 
be  described  as  undignified,  these  reflections 
of  mine  made  matters  more  or  less  clear 
to  me. 

"  From  the  clearing  behind  us  we  could 
hear  the  bellowings  of  the  disappointed  rep- 
tiles, and  if  you  have  ever  heard  those  brutes 
bellow,  you  w4ll  know  what  a  blood-curdling 
and  nerve-racking  sound  it  can  be,  especially 
when  you  are  expecting  every  minute  to 
see  the  monsters  gliding  up  behind  you,  ready 
to  snap  you  in  two  in  their  awful  jaws.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  Sanderson,  that  that 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  about  the  worst 
I  ever  went  through  in  my  life,  and  I've 
been  in  tight  places  many  and  many  a  time 
before  and  since.  I  was  bathed  in  cold 
perspiration,  the  perspiration  of  honest, 
downright  terror,  and  I  don't  mind  owning 
it.  The  sight  of  those  swarming  loathsome 
reptiles  gliding  up  out  of  the  dark  river,  in 
the  grey  of  the  dawn,  was  enough  to  strike 
terror  into  the  most  courageous  soul  on 
earth.  Anyhow,  it  struck  terror  into  mine, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so. 

"  When  at  last  we  had  reached  a  place 
of  safety,  Somerton  and  I  w^ere  fairly  ex- 
hausted, and  even  the  girl,  good  runner  as 
she  was,  looked  dead  beat.  I  need  not  tell 
you  we  showered  thanks  upon  her  pretty 
freely,  and  Somerton's  language  about 
Marinaba  would  have  made  her  hair  stand 
on  end  if  she  could  have  understood  him. 
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But  he  expressed  himself  in  English  of 
a  forcible  kind  —  as  the  native  tongue 
was  unknown  to  him — and  she  understood 
nothing. 

"  '  What  do  you  call  that  dainty  spot  ?  ' 
Somerton  asked  her  with  a  shudder.  But 
she  shook  her  head,  and  I  translated  as 
nearly  as  T  could  into  the  vernacular. 

"  '  We  call  it  the  place  of  devils,'  was  her 
grave  response,  ^  the  home  of  the  devil- 
gods.  We  call  it  the  place  of  devils — that 
is  its  name.' 

"  '  And  a  very  good  and  appropriate 
name,  too,'  Somerton  said  grimly.  He 
looked  very  white  and  shaken,  and  I  fancy 
his  cold  perspiration  was  much  of  the  same 
nature  as  mine.  '  I  never  want  to  set  eyes 
on  such  a  place  of  devils  again.' 

"  '  I  never  intend  to  see  that  place  again,' 
I  rejoined  with  firmness.  '  No  persuasion, 
nothing  in  this  wide  earth,  would  get  me 
back  there.  All  my  possessions  may  stop 
there  and  welcome.  I  managed  to  save  my 
notebooks,  and  the  rest  may  go  hang.'  I 
tell  you,  Sanderson,  the  sight  of  those 
vile  beasts,  swarming  out  in  such  ghastly 
numbers,  was  more  unnerving  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  make  you  under- 
stand." 

"  I  think  I  can  understand,"  I  answered, 
"  and  I  conclude  you  did  not  go  back  to  the 
place  that  is  so  fitly  named." 

*'  We  did  wo^,"  Fraser  said  emphatically. 
''  The  girl — her  name,  by  the  way,  was 
Dusitu — guided  us,  as  she  had  promised, 
to  a  village  on  the  far  side  of  the  forest — or, 
rather,  she  took  us  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
village — but  nothing  we  could  say  would 
persuade  her  to  go  further  than  that  with  us. 
I  wanted  her  to  go  with  us  to  the  coast, 
where  we  could  have  left  her  in  comparative 
safety  with  the  missionaries  who  were 
established  there,  but  she  steadily  and 
definitely  declined  to  do  as  we  suggested. 
She  said  she  must  go  back  to  her  father  and 
mother.  They  were  old,  they  needed  her  ; 
she  must  go  back  to  them.  She  may  have 
been  a  heathen — well,  I  suppose,  techni- 
cally speaking,  she  was  a  heathen,  seeing 
that  she  looked  upon  those  loathly  saurians 
as  gods — but  many  a  professing  Christian 
would  be  the  better  for  her  high  sense  of 
duty.    Poor  pretty  thing  !  " 

''  Pretty  ?  "  I  put  in,  having  before  my 


mind  a  vision  of  the  typical  flat-faced,  thick- 
lipped  negress.     Fraser  smiled.    • 

"  You  forget  I  am  talking  of  a  native  of 
the  South  Seas,"  he  said,  "  and  some  of 
them  are  more  than  pretty — they  are 
beautiful.  This  girl  had  a  skin  scarcely 
darker  than  a  European — a  pale  coffee  colour 
— her  features  were  very  shapely,  and  her 
eyes  were  velvety  and  soft,  she  was  as  grace- 
ful as  a  young  fawn.  I  repeat,  poor  pretty 
thing  !  Whilst  we  were  resting  a  mile  from 
the  village,  we  tried  again  to  persuade  her 
to  come  with  us,  feeling  sure  that  if  her 
despicable  brother  ever  knew  what  she  had 
done,  he  would  wreak  vengeance  upon  her, 
and  we  hoped  we  had  succeeded,  for  she 
seemed  more  ready  to  yield  to  our  persua- 
sions. She  went  aside  to  eat  her  meal,  as  she 
always  did,  for  that  particular  tribe  never 
eats  in  company  with  others,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  think  over  the  question  of  coming 
with  us,  and  to  tell  us  her  decision  when  she 
saw  us  again.  But  when  our  meal  was  ended, 
and  we  called  to  her,  no  answer  came. 
When  we  searched  we  could  find  no  trace 
of  her.  She  had  made  our  path  to  the  village 
quite  clear  to  us — we  could  not  mistake 
our  way — but  she  herself  had  vanished. 
She  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  all- 
surrounding  jungle,  and  we  never  saw  her 
again.  I  believe  she  was  afraid  of  being  over- 
persuaded.  I  believe  she  longed  to  come  with 
us  into  safety  .  But  she  deliberately  turned 
her  back  upon  safety  and  escape,  and  chose 
the  higher  way.  We  Christians  sometimes 
fancy  we  have  the  monopoly  of  the  greatest 
virtues,  but  there  are  noble  souls  like  that 
little  girl  of  the  Islands  whose  eyes  see  the 
vision  splendid." 

Fraser  was  silent. so  long  that  at  last  I 
said  gently — ■ 

"  What  do  you  suppose  became  of  her  ?  " 

*'  Long  afterwards  I  heard,  on  authority 
not  to  be  disbelieved,  that  Marinaba  dis- 
covered that  his  sister  had  helped  us  to 
escape,  and  that  he — had  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hands." 

''  You  don't  mean "  I  exclaimed  in 

horror-stricken  accents. 

"  She  told  us  she  would  be  killed  if  the 
truth  was  found  out,"  Fraser  answered. 
"  A  white  man  had  been  good  to  her.  She 
died  to  save  two  other  white  men  !  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this " 


PESSIMISM. 


"There  must  be.  something  wroDg  wi'  this  'ere  Goviment,  Tom,  when  they  starts  a-putting 
generals  in  lighthouses." 
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THE  ANNUAL  CHOICE. 
Sy  Herbert  Strudwick. 

*'  My  dearest  bean,"  said  Dulcie,  leaning  over 
my  shoulder,  "we  really  must,  you  know  I  " 

I  knew.  I  had  known  for  many  weeks  past, 
but  clearly  the  moment  had  now  arrived  when 
the  matter  must  be  discussed  once  and  for  all. 
The  dreaded  moment  must  be  endured,  and  a 
decision  reached.  "  You  know,  darling,"  con- 
tinued she,  brushing  her  golden  halo  against  my 
cheek,  "  everyone  is  getting  booked  up  as  hard 
as  ever  they  can."  This  was  undeniably  true. 
Both  Judkins  and  Heppelthwaite  had  men- 
tioned it  on  the  9.15  this  very  morning.  They 
had  both  had  flush  hands  of  negatives  from 
several  places  where  they  had  written  for  terms. 
But  then  they  wanted  to  go  in  August,  whereas 
we  were  prepared  to  go  at  any  moment. 

"  First,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  definitely 
where  it  is  to  be,"  said  Dulcie,  getting  painfully 
business-like. 

I  winced.  These  holiday  decisions  are  an 
annual  nightmare. 

"  I  rather  fancy  the  South  Coast,"  she 
continued.     "  One  can  stay  in  longer." 

Between  ourselves,  Dulcie  rather  fancies 
herself  in  bathing  costume.  Still  more 
between  ourselves,  I  think  she  is  right.  Trim 
is  the  word  —  trim  and  supple.  Quite  the 
daintiest  little  thing  that  ever  happened  on  a 
beach. 


"  You  remember  that  little  snap  I  took  last 
year "  I  began. 

"  If  you  dare  to  mention  that,"  said  Dulcie, 
with  a  note  of  defiance,  "  I'll — I'll — well,  you 
will  get  nothing  but  cold  mutton  for  a  month  !  " 

"  Let's  get  a  map  and  go  right  round  the 
coast,"  I  suggested. 

During  the  next  half -hour  we  had  journeyed 
from  the  Lizard  to  Flamborough  Head  and 
back  no  less  than  fourteen  times.  Wales  was 
ruled  out  of  court  as  being  too  wet,  Scotland  on 
account  of  train  fares,  and  Ireland  was  regarded 
as  being  a  little  too  volcanic  for  a  really  peaceful 
holiday. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Skelton  last  week,"  said  Dulcie. 
"  They  were  just  off  to  St.  Margaret's  Cove." 

I  snatched  at  the  straw. 

"  Couldn't  we  go  there  ?  "  I  suggested  hope- 
fully. 

"  What  I  "  screamed  Dulcie.  "  That  wretched 
little  place  I  That  dead-and-alive  hole  1  My 
dear  Duggy,  you  don't  seriously  suggest  that  I 
should  bury  myself  dpwn  there  I  Fancy 
wasting  my  new  frocks  qn  that  desert  air  I 
Help!" 

Frankly,  I  was  sorry,  for  the  idea  rather 
appealed  to  me.  Moreover,  Skelton  is  a  top- 
hole  fellow,  quite  one  of  the  very  best.  A  plus 
two  man,  to  boot.  Quite  a  dear  thing  in 
wives,  too. 

"Well,  how  about  Scarbringfcon?  "  I  suggested 
in  desperation. 
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*'  Frocks  1 "  said  Dulcie.  "  Morning,  noon, 
and  night — frocks— nothing  but  frocks  I  " 

"But  didn't  you  say "  I  ventured. 

*'  Now,  don't  be  silly,  Duggy.  Don't  talk 
like  the  dear  old  fatuous  infant  that  you  are. 
Eeally,  you  men " 

The  postman's  knock  saved  the  situation. 
For  once  in  a  way  I  got  there  first,  and  thus 
escaped  the  usual  scrap  on  the  mat. 

*'  Who  the  dickens  is  this  from  ?  Here, 
Dulcie,  you  open  it  I  " 

She  eyed  it  askance,  and  then  refused  point- 
blank. 

"  No  !  It's  that  awful  bill  for  my  summer 
frocks.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  much  it  will  be  1  Read  it,  so  that 
you  may  know  the  worst  I  " 

With  a  feeling  akin  to  trepidation,  I  unfolded 
the  letter  and  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  injured 
husband.  Any  fool  can  do  this  on  inspecting 
his  wife's  bills. 

"My  dear  Dulcie,"  it  began,  "we  have 
had  a  week  here,  and  are  bored  stiff  already. 
Gorgeous  weather,  and  the  cottage  is  charm- 
ing, but  we  don't  know  a  soul  in  the  place. 
Will  you  take  compassion  on  us  and  coine 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  with 
us  here  ?  Jack  is  yearning  for  a  man  to  go 
round  his  beloved  links,  and  I  want  a  'jumper  ' 
companion.  We  could  have  such  ripping 
music  in  the  evenings,  too.  Do  come,  and 
we'll  try  not  to  bore  you. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Evelyn  Skelton. 

"  P.S. — Please  bring  your  sugar  rations." 

"What  a  pity  !  "  I  murmured. 

"Pity?  Why?"  said  Dulcie,  who  was 
literally  dancing  with  excitement. 

"  That  rotten  little  hole,"  I  continued. 

"  My  darling  Duggy,"  she  rippled,  "  it's  a 
simply  ducky  little  place  1  Oh,  we  must — we 
must — we  must  I  " 

"  But  how  about  your  frocks  ?  "  I  said. 

"Frocks?"  cried  Dulcie,  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  a  blithe  chassee,  "  Why,  nobody 
wears  anything  at  a  place  like  St.  Margaret's 
Cove  1     That's  its  great  charm  I  " 

Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  women,  but  I 
shall  get  my  golf. 


HIS  PART. 

"  How  about  that  fancy  dress  dance,  John, 
old  thing?  " 

"  Yes,  how  about  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you're  going?  " 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that." 

"  Oh,  well,  I'm  going,  anyway." 

"  What  as,  may  I  inquire  ?  " 

"  I've  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  yet. 
Cleopatra,  I  think,  or  something  swishy  like 
that." 

"  I  suppose  you'd  like  me  to  go  as  Antony  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do.     That  would  be  ripping." 

"  Thanks.    I  don't  see  myself  hanging  about 


in  sandals  and  a  kilt  arrangement.  If  I  go,  it 
will  be  in  evening  dress." 

"  Fancy  Antony  in  evening  dress  I  Besides, 
have  you  seen  yours  since  you  were  de- 
mobilised ?  It's  full  of  moth  holes,  and  miles 
too  small  for  you.  If  you  wore  that,  they'd 
think  you  really  were  in  fancy  dress." 

"All  right,  then — I  shan't  go."     (A  pause.) 

"John,  dear,  I've  just  thought  of  such  a 
suitable  character  for  you  to  represent." 

"What?" 

"  The  man  who  stayed  at  home." 


TIIK   GENERAL   KISE   IN   PRICES. 

"  1  SAY,  Dick,  tell  me  where  your  sister  is,  and  I 
will  give  you  half-a-crown." 

"Make  it  five  bob,  old  chap,  and  I'm  your  man — 
half-a-crown  goes  nowhere  nowadays." 


A  SMALL  boy  who  didn't  like  doing  his 
"home-work"  was  being  warned  against  the 
evils  that  are  apt  to  ensue  from  habits  of 
procrastination  by  his  mother,  whom  he  asked 
to  explain  quite  definitely  what  she  meant. 
She  replied  by  quoting  the  proverb  "  Never  put 
off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day." 
On  getting  the  moral  reduced  to  this  simple 
form,  he  said :  "  Well,  then,  mother,  let's  go 
downstairs  at  once  and  eat  the  rest  of  the 
strawberries  and  cream  ;  there  were  heaps  left 
over  after  your  tea-party." 
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Become  a  GOOD  PIANIST 

without  constant  **  practising/^ 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 
musicians    highly    recommend    and 
use  the  System.       No  apparatus 
or     specially     written    score. 

The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 

of  the  piano.  .«^^/^^\.« 

^^^^^'^  ^-^  Send  for  my 

Illustrated  Book, 

Light  on  Pianoforte 

Playing." 

This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
I    charge.      The   lessons  are 
^  yr    ^  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 

y^  of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 

Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  and  post  free. 
V.  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  t. 

from  ©rain  to  Saiiboard 

Macdonald   Smith's  System   of 
Pianoforte    Playing* 
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1  No  Heating  Required.      Absolutely  Indelible.  | 

f  MILANYL  I 

I  Marking  ink.         | 

g  Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bo!t!e.  J 

p       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size.       M. 


I  COOPER,  DENNISON&WALKDEN.  LTD.  | 

1       7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.G.       j 
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You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWIGK'S 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way.  , 

One  teaspoonful  is  equal  in  effect  to   two  tea- 
spoonfuls  if  most  olher  raising  ageitU. 


Mention  WinuSoU  Magazink  when  writing  lo  advertisers. 
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S.  B.  W. 
By  Jessie  Pope, 

"  Talking  about  county  cricket "  began 

the  Flapper. 

"Oh,  dry  up  I  *'  remarked  her  big  brother 
gloomily. 

"  That's  what  county  cricket  is  doing," 
retorted  the  Flapper.  *'  You  argued  yesterday 
— having  perpetrated  a  pair  of  spectacles — that 
the  national  game  was  on  its  last  legs,  didn't 
you?" 

"  Well  ?  "  said  her  brother. 

**  And  you  also  said  that  neither  money  nor 
new  rules  are  going  to  buck  it  iip  for  long." 

"  What  if  I  did  ?"  he  growled.      , 

"Well,    I   want    to    call    your    attention," 


"  Well,  they're  wrong.  But  the  L.  B.  W. 
rule  will  have  to  be  altered,  all  the  same,  but 
not  as  they  suggest.'* 

"  How,  then  ?  "  ?      ""' 

"  It  will  have  to  be  altered  from  L.  B.  W.  to 
S.  B.  W." 

"  What's  S.  B.  W.  ?  "  : 

"  Skirt  bpfore  wicket,  of  course.  When  that 
amendment  is  carried  at  a  future  :M.C.C.  meet- 
iDg,you  may  be  certain  that  a  new  and  gloiioizs 
6ra  is  dawning  for  English  cricket," 

"  I  don't  think  I  "  said  her  brother. 

**  I  know  you  don't.  That's  your ^li-ouble  I 
We  do,  and,  what's  more,  we  act  and  isve  make 
ourselves  felt.  The  national  game  is  worth 
saving,  and  lofre  going  to  save  it  I     Odr  cricket 


COLD   COMFORT. 

Heartless  Wuktch:  They  tell  me  this  used  to  le  a  hospital  ship; 


remarked  the  Flapper,  "  not  to  the  tottering 
condition  of  King  Willow,  but  to  the  healthy 
young  sapling  springing  up  at  its  root.  What 
about  the  Ladies'  Cricket  League  formed  in 
Blankshire  ?  " 

"  What  about  it  ?  "  replied  her  brother. 

"Well,  watch  i^,  and  you'll  see  the  spark 
from  the  North  burst  into  flame  all  over  the 
country  before  the  season's  over." 

"  Pooh  I  "  said  her  brother. 

"  It's  not  pooh  at  all,"  replied  the  Flapper 
calmly.  "And  III  tell  you  another  thing.  A 
lot  of  people  agree  with  you,  poor  dear,  that  an 
alteration  in  the  L.  B.  W.  rule  will  strengthen 
the  game — don't  they  ?  "  .  / 

"  I  believe  they  do,"  he  assented  grudgingly. 


is  going  to  be  big  stuffy'  you  can  take  it  from 
me,  and  it  won't  be  *  mixed,'  either  I  "  coucluded 
the  Flapper. 


POWDER. 

(Ladies  are  takhig  to  powdering  their  hair  again.) 

.Oh,  Phyllis,  when  you  now  repose 

Your  dainty  head  on  my  dress-clothes, 
.^    The  powder  from  your  little  nose 

'My  silken  lapel  messes; 
I  \   But  what  will  my  condition  be 
i^^  ^  When  next  you  snuggle  up  to  me,  ,- 

If,  following  this  new  decree,  . 

You've  powdered  all  your  tresses? 
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•aaii  JSCi-ntg,  Charles  Jl* 


UNIQUE   PROCESS  FOR 

RETAINING  AND 

REGAINING  BEAUTY. 

By  MLLE.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily,  or  become 
unduly  red  or  blotchy  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  overcome  the  trouble  and  keep 
your  complexion  beautifully  white,  smooth,  and  soft.  Just 
get  some  ordinary  mercolized  wax  at  the  chemist's,  and 
use  a  little  before  retiring,  as  you  would  use  cold  cream. 
The  wax,  through  some  peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the 
rough,  discoloured  or  blemished  skin.  The  worn-out 
cuticle  comes  off  just  like  dandruff  on  a  diseased  scalp, 
only  in  almost  invisible  particles.  Mercolized  wax 
simply  hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the  rational  and 
proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect  complexion,  so  much 
sought  after,  but  very  seldom  seen.  The  process  is 
perfectly  simple  and  quite  harmless. 

•  •     •     • 

IT  is  astoundmg  the  number  of  women  who  suffer  from 
unsightly  growths  of  hair  on  the  face,  and  it  will  come 
as  a  piece  of  good  news  to  know  that  there  is  a 
simple  substance  known  as  powdered  pheminol  which 
will  remove  it  immediately  and  permanently.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water, 
and  apply  to  the  objectionable  growths.  In  two  minutes 
all  trace  of  the  hair  will  have  entirely  vanished,  and  your 
skin  will  be  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  child's. 

•  •     •     • 
■^HE  hair  should  be  allowed  to  breathe,  and  the 

greasy  film  around  each  strand  must  be  removed 
with  a  mild  non-alkaline  shampoo.  Soaps  should 
be  tabooed.  The  very  best  solution  for  the  purpose  can 
be  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water.  It  stimulates  the  scalp  to  healthy 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  hair  in  that  soft, 
fluffy  condition  so  much  admired.  Any  chemist  can 
supply  you  with  an  original  packet  of  stallax,  sufficient 
to  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos. 

•  •     •     • 

ONE  need  not  resort  to  the  very  questionable 
expedient  of  hair- dye  in  order  not  to  have  grey 
hair.  The  grey  hair  can  easily  be  changed  back 
to  a  natural  colour  in  a  few  days'  time  merely  by  the 
application  of  a  simple,  old-fashioned,  and  perfectly 
harmless  home-made  lotion.  Procure  from  your  chemist 
two  ounces  of  tammalite  concentrate,  and  mix  it  with 
three  ounces  of  bay  rum.  Apply  this  to  the  hair  a  few 
times  with  a  small  sponge,  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  grey  hair  gradually  darkening  to 
the  desired  shade.  The  lotion  is  pleasant,  not  sticky  or 
greasy,  and  does  not  injure  the  hair  in  any  way. 
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KITCHEN    MUSIC. 

(A  lady  who  was  asked  how  she  contrived  to  keep  her 

servaut  J  said  that  she  had  put  the  piano  in  the  kitchen.) 
Our   servants   never,  leave   us   now;    they   always 

want  to  stay, 
For  with  the  aid  of  harmony  we  mingle  work  and 

play. 
We  find  their  better  natures  'neath   its  influence 

expand, 
So  down  into  the  kitchen  we  have  moved  the  baby 

grand. 
The   cook    is   fond    of   playing-,    but   we   often  wish 

she'd  stop 
Performing  bits  by  Chopin  when  we're  waiting  lor 

a  chop ; 
But  when  she's  put  the  eggs  on,  to  the  music  stool 

she'll  run. 
And  after  playing  **Home,  Sweet  Home,"  she  knows 

that  they  are  done. 


THE  WANDERING  CHESTNUT. 

Back,  back  before  the  dawn  of  history,  a 
cave-man  chuckled  to  himself.  He  had  just 
thought  of  the  first  joke. 

He  went  out  and  tried  it  on  a  prehistoric 
pal,  who  promptly  brained  him  with  an  axe. 
But  that  joke  haunted  the  survivor,  and  when- 
ever he  met  a  man  who  had  left  his  axe  at 
home,  he  told  it  to  him. 

So  it  was  handed  down  ;  and  one  day  an 
Ancient  Briton  carved  it  on  a  piece  of  bone, 
which  was  found  by  one  of  Julius  Caesar's  war 
correspondents,  and  then  the  joke  got  into  all 
the  Roman  comic  papers. 

It  came  back  to  England  by  the  way  of  Gaul, 
and  one  of  the  Norman  invaders  told  it  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon,*who  said  he  had  heard  it  before. 


THE     EXl»LANATION. 


Rkportku  :   I   hear  you  fell   from   a   window  on   the   third-  floor,  ard,  whilst   lying  in  the  road, 
were  trampled  on  by  a  horse  and  rim  over  b}^  a  motor-'bus.      I  hear  also  that  you  were  unhurt. 
Cklebuity:   Yes,  that's  true. 
Kkpokter:   What  is  your  occupation? 
Cklebrity:   Cinema  actor. 


The  parlour^maid  is  vocal  in  the  early  afternoon* 
And  warbles  little  ditties  about  lovers  and  the  moon. 
She  won't  be  interrupted,  and,  however  much  we 

ringr, 
We  have  to  go  on  waiting  till  Matilda's  ceased  to 

sing. 

The  boy  who  cleans  the  windows  plays  the  instru- 
ment *  *  by  ear ' ' ; 

His  syncopated  efforts  wake  the  echoes  far  and  near ; 

While  cookie  with  a  constable  all  round  the  room 
will  skip, 

And    the    housemaid    and     the    milkman    do     the 
hesitation  dip.  -R.  If.  Soberts* 

Facing  Third  Cover.l 


Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  used  by 
all  the  best  jesters.  Charles  II.  worked  it  off, 
and  was  thenceforth  known  as  *^The  Merry 
Monarch."  A  duke  related  it  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  she  died  soon  afterwards. 

But  the  joke  lived  on,  although  by  that  time 
it  had  very  long  whiskers. 

The  Georgian  bucks  put  it  round  the  coffee 
houses,  and  it  never  failed  to  appear  with  the 
port  at  Victorian  dinner-tables. 

To-day  that  dear  old  joke  is  going  strong  in 
several  revues. 
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This  Is  a  reproduction  in 
miniature  of  one  of  a 
series  of  Cards  published 
by  the  Proprietors  of 


PLAYER'S    NAVY    CUT 

TOBACCO     AND    CIGARETTES. 

Beautifully  Printed  in  colours,  each  picture  re{)resents  some 
branch  of  Artillery  in  Action  specially  drawn  for  us  by  an 
Artist    who    served     in    the    Artillery    during    the    late    war. 

There  are  twelve  subjects  and  collectors  may  secure  a  set 
post    free     by    writing    to    JOHN     PLAYRR    &    SONS 

('A'    Dept.)     Castle     Tobacco      Factory,      Nottingham,    and  "^^  ■    v::^^^^ 

enclosing  ^d.  in   stamps.  ^'^'•tREo  »*o^^ 


I  Branch  of  llic  [luperial  Tobacco  Co,  (of  Grat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ltd.  ( 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^^^^^ 

JRONUK  I 

I  the  best  of  | 

I  POLISHES  for  | 

I  Linoleum— makes  it  I 


wear  longer. 


SOLD    EVEBYWHERE, 
Write  for  aiustrated  leaflet,  RONUK,    Ltd.,    Portslade,    Sussex. 
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YOUNG    BRITANNIA. 
By  Balliol  Salmon. 


'•■  He  was  aifecting  not  to  see  the  terrier,  but  there  was 
a  queer  frozen  look  about  his  broad  smile." 


A   TRICK    OF   MEMORY 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne  "  and  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness:' 
Illustrated    by    Norah    Schlegel 

'  XlfTHAT    d'you    do,"     said     Berry,  don't  always  remember  what  I've  changed 

W       *  when  you  want  to  remember  them  for,  but  it  shows  me  there's  something 

^  '        something  ?  "  I've  forgotten." 

*' Change     my     rings,"     said     Daphne.  "  I  see.  Then  you've  only  got  to  remember 

"  Why  ?  "  what  that  is,  and  there  you  are.   Why  don't 

"  I    only   wondered.      D'you   find   that  I  wear  rings  ?  "               • 

infallible  ?  "  "  Change    your    shoes    instead,"    said    I 

My  sister  nodded.  drowsily.     "  Or  wear  your  waistcoat  next 

"  Absolutely,"  she  said.     "  Of  course,  I  to  your  skin.    Then,  whenever  you  want  to 

Copyright,  1920,  by  Dorii/ord  Yates,  in  the  United  States  of  Amerim. 
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look  at  your  watcb,  you'll  have  to  undress, 
That'll  make  you  think." 

"  You  go  and  change  your  face,"  said 
Berry.  "  Don't  wait  for  something  to 
remember.  Just  go  and  do  it  by  deed-poll. 
And  then  advertise  it  in  The  Times.  You'll 
get  so  many  letters  of  gratitude  that  you'll 
get  tired  of  answering  them." 

Before  I  could  reply  to  this  insult— 

"  I  suppose,"  said  my  sister,  ''  this  means 
that  you  can't  remember  something  which 
concerns  me  and  really  matters." 

In  guilty  silence  her  husband  prepared  a 
cigar  for  ignition  with  the  utmost  care.  At 
length — 

*'  I  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  that,"  he  said. 
'^  But  I  confess  that  at  the  back  of  my  mind^ 
in,  as  it  were,  the  upper  reaches  of  my 
memory,  there  is  a  faint  ripple  of  suggestion 
for  which  I  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
Now,  isn't  that  beautifully  put  ?  " 

With  a  look  of  contempt.  Daphne  returned 
to  the  digestion  of  a  letter  which  she  had 
that  morning  received  from  the  United 
States.  Reflectively  Berry  struck  a  match 
and  lighted  his  cigar.  I  followed  the  example 
of  Jill  and  began  to  doze. 

With  the  exception  of  Jonah,  who  was 
in  Somerset  with  the  Fairies,  we  had  been 
to  Goodwood.  I  had  driven  the  car  both 
ways  and  was  healthily  tired,  but  the  long 
ride  had  rendered  us  all  weary,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  full  night  and  a  quiet  morrow 
was  good  to  contemplate. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  we  were  going 
out  of  Town.  Of  this  we  were  all  unfeignedly 
glad,  for  London  was  growing  stale.  The 
leaves  upon  her  trees  were  blown  and  dingy, 
odd  pieces  of  paper  crept  here  and  there 
into  her  parks,  the  dust  was  paramount. 
What  sultry  air  there  was  seemed  to  be 
second-hand.  Out  of  the  pounding  traffic 
the  pungent  reek  of  oil  and  fiery  metal 
rose  up  oppressive.  Paint  three  months  old 
was  seamed  and  freckled.  Look  where  you 
would,  the  silver  sheen  of  Spring  was  dull 
and  tarnished,  the  very  stones  were  shabby, 
and  in  the  summer  sunshine  even  proud 
buildings  of  the  smartest  streets  wore  but 
a  jaded  look  and  lost  their  dignity.  The 
vanity  of  bricks  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
unsightly,  dressing  the  gentle  argument 
of  Nature  with  such  authority  as  set  tired 
senses  craving  the  airs  and  graces  of  the 
countryside  and  mourning  the  traditions 
of  the  children  of  men. 

"  Adele,"  said  Daphne  suddenly,  '*  is 
sailing  next  week." 

"  Hurray,"  said  Jill,  waking  up. 


,  "  Liverpool  or  Southampton  ?  "  vsaid  I. 

'"  She  doesn't  say.  But  I  told  her  to  come 
to  Southampton." 

''  I  expect  she's  got  to  take  what  she  can 
get ;  only,  when  you're  making  for  Hamp- 
shire, it  seems  a  pity  to  go  round  by  the 
Mersey." 

"  I  like  Adele,"  said  Berry.  "  She  never 
seeks  to  withstand  that  feeling  of  respect 
which  I  inspire.  When  with  me,  she 
recognises  that  she  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
holy  sage  and,  as  it  were,  tfeading  upon 
hallowed  ground.  Woman,"  he  added, 
looking  sorrowfully  upon  his  wife,  -  I  could 
wish  that  something  of  her  piety,  were  there 
to  lessen  your  corruption.  Poor  vulgar 
shrew,  I  weep — — "  \ 

"  She  says  something  about  you,"  said 
Daphne,  turning  over  a  sheet.  "  Here  you 
are.  Give  Berry  my  love.  I f  F d  been  with  you 
at  Oxford,  when  he  got  busy,  I  should  just 
have  died.  All  the  same,  you  must  admit  he's 
a  scream.  Fm,  longing  to  see  Nobby.  He 
sounds  as  if  he  were  a  dog  of  real  character. ..." 

*'  Thank  you,"  said-  her  husband,  with 
emotion.  ''  Thank  you  very  much.  '  A 
scream,'  I  think  you  said.  Yes.  And  Nobby, 
*  a  dog  of  character.'   I  can't  bear  it." 

"  So  he  is,"  said  I.  ^^- Exceptional 
character." 

*'  I  admit,"  said  Berry,  "  he's  impartial. 
His  worst  enemy  can't  deny  that.  His 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Gluttony  are  just 
as  ample  as  those  he  lays  before  the  altar  of 
Sloth." 

*'  All  dogs  are  greedy,"  said  Jill.  "  It's 
natural.  And  you'd  be  tired,  if  you  ran 
about  like  him." 

"  He's  useful  and  ornamental  and  divert- 
ing," said  I.  ^'  I  don't  know  what  more 
you  want." 

''  Useful  ?  "  said  Berry,  with  a  yawn. 
'*  Useful  ?  Oh,  you  mean  scavenging  ?  But 
then  you  discourage  him  so.  Remember 
that  rotten  fish  in  Brook  Street  the  other 
day  ?  Well,  he  was  making  a  nice  clean 
job  of  that,  he  was,  when  you  stopped 
him." 

"  That  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  I 
maintain,  however,  that  nobody  can  justly 
describe  Nobby  as  a  useless  dog.  For 
instance " 

The  sudden  opening  of  the  door  at  once 
interrupted  and  upheld  my  contention. 

Into  the  room  bustled  the  Sealyham,  the 
personification  of  importance,  with  tail  up, 
eyes  sparkling,  and  gripped  in  his  large 
mouth  the  letters  which  had  just  been 
delivered  by  the  last  post. 
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As  the  outburst  of  feminine  approval 
subsided — 

"  Out  of  his  own  mouth,"  said  I,  "  you 
stand  confuted." 

Either  of  gallantry  or  because  her  welcome 
was  the  more  compelling,  the  terrier  made 
straight  for  my  sister  and  pleasedly  delivered 
his  burden  into  her  hands.  Of  the  three 
letters  she  selected  two  and  then,  making 
much  of  the  dog,  returned  a  foolscap 
envelope  to  his  jaws  and  instructed  him  to 
bear  it  to  Berry.  Nobby  received  it  greedily, 
but  it  was  only  when  he  had  siniultaneously 
spun  into  the  air,  growled  and,  placing  an 
emphatic  paw  upon  the  projecting  end, 
torn  the  letter  half-way  asunder,  that  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  regarding  her 
return  of  the  missive  as  a  douceur  or  reward 
of  his  diligence. 

With  a  cry  my  brother-in-law  sprang  to 
enlighten  him  ;  but  Nobby,  hailing  his  action 
as  the  first  move  in  a  game  of  great  promise, 
darted  out  of  his  reach,  tore  round  the  room 
at  express  speed,  and  streaked  into  the 
hall. 

By  dint  of  an  immediate  rush  to  the 
library  door,  we  were  just  in  time  to  see 
Berry  slip  on  the  parquet  and,  falling 
heavily,  miss  the  terrier  by  what  was  a 
matter  of  inches,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
helped  one  another  upstairs,  the  medley  of 
worrying  and  imprecations  which  emanated 
from  Daphne's  bedroom  made  it  clear  that 
the  quarry  had  gone  to  ground. 

As  we  drew  breath  in  the  doorway — 

"  Get  him  from  the  other  side  ! "  yelled 
Berry,  who  was  lying  flat  on  his  face,  with 
one  arm  under  the  bed.  *'  Quick  !  It  may  be 
unsporting,  but  I  don't  care.  A-a-ah  !  " 
His  voice  rose  to  a  menacing  roar,  as  the 
rending  of  paper  became  distinctly  audible. 
"  Stop  it,  you  wicked  swine  !  D'you  hear  ? 
8to^  it !  " 

From  beneath  the  bed  a  further  burst  of 
mischief  answered  him.  .  .  . 

Once  again  feminine  subtlety  prevailed 
where  the  straightforward  efforts  of  a  man 
were  fruitless.  As  I  flung  myself  down 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed— 

''  Nobby,"  said  Jill  in  a  stage  whisper, 
"  chocolates  !  " 

The  terrier  paused  in  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Then  he  dropped  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  letter  and  put  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  Chocolates  !  " 

The  next  second  he  was  scrambling 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  .  .  . 

I  gathered  together  the  debris  and  rose  to 
mv  feet. 


Nobby  was  sitting  up  in  front  of  Jill, 
begging  irresistibly. 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  said  the  latter.  ''  And 
I  haven't  any  for  you.  And  if  I  had,  T 
mightn't  give  you  them."  She  looked  round 
appealingly.     "  Isn't  he  cute  ?  " 

"  Extraordinary  how  that  word '11  fetch 
him,"  said  I.  "I  think  his  late  mistress 
must  have " 

^*  I'm  sure  she  must,"  said  Berry,  taking 
the  ruins  of  his  correspondence  out  ci  my 
hand.  "  Perhaps  she  also  taught  him  to 
collect  stamps.  And /or  crests.  And  do  you 
mean  to  say  you've  got  no  chocolates  for 
him  ?  How  shameful  !  I'd  better  run 
round  and  knock  up  Gunter's.  Shall  I  slip 
on  a  coat,  or  will  the  parquet  do  ?  " 

"  There's  no  vice  in  him,"  I  said  shakily. 
"  It  was  a  misunderstanding." 

With  an  awful  look  Berry  gingerly  with- 
drew from  what  remained  of  the  envelope 
some  three-fifths  of  a  dilapidated  dividend 
warrant,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
immersed  in  water  and  angrily  disputed  by 
a  number  of  rats. 

''  It's — it's  all  right,"  I  said  unsteadily. 
''  The  company'll  give  you  another." 

"  Give  me  air,"  said  Berry  weakly. 
"  Open  the  wardrobe,  somebody,  and  give 
me  air.  You  know,  this  is  the  violation 
of  Belgium  over  again.  The  little  angel 
must  have  been  the  mascot  of  a  double- 
breasted  Jaeger  battalion  in  full  blast." 
With  a  shaking  finger  he  indicated  the 
cheque.  "  Bearing  this  in  mind,  which 
would  you  say  he  was  to-night — useful  or 
ornamental  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,"  said  I. 
*'  Merely  diverting." 

Expectantly  my  brother-in-law  regarded 
the  ceiling. 

"  I  wonder  what's  holding  it,"  he  said. 
"I  suppose  the  whitewash  has  seized.  And 
now,  if  you'll  assist  me  dow^nstairs  and 
apply' the  usual  restoratives,  I'll  forgive  you 
the  two  pounds  I  owe  you.  There's  a  letter 
I  want  to  write  before  I  retire." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  following  letter 
was  despatched  : 

Sir, 

The  enclosed  are,  as  a  patient  scrutiny 
will  reveal,  the  remains  of  a  dividend  warrant 
in  my  favour  for  seventy-two  pounds  five 
shillings. 

Ovnng  to  its  dilapidation,  which  you  will 
observe  includes  the  total  loss  of  the  date, 
signature,  and  stamp,  I  am  forced  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  your  bankers  will 
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show  a  marked  disinclination  to  honour  what 
was  once  a  valuable  security. 

Its  reduction  to  the  lamentable  condition 
in  which  you  now  see  it,  is  due  to  the  barbarous 
treatment  it  received  at  the  teeth  and  claivs  of 
a  dog  or  hound  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
recently  frequented  this  house  and  is  indubit- 
ably possessed  of  a  malignant  devil. 

In  fairness  to  myself  I  must  add,  first,  that 
it  was  through  no  improvidence  on  my  part 
that  the  domestic  animal  above  referred  to 
obtained  possession  of  the  document,  and, 
secondly,  ^  that  I  made  such  desperate  efforts 
to  recover  it  intact  as  resulted  in  my  sustaining 
a  fall  of  considerable  violence  upon  one  of  the 
least  resilient  floors  I  have  ever  encountered. 
If  you  do  not  believe  me,  your  duly  accredited 
representative  is  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  many 
and  various  contusions  upon  my  person  any 
day  between  ten  and  eleven  at  the  above 
address.  Yours  faithfully, 

etc. 

P.S. — My  cousin-german  has  just  read  this 
through,  and  says  Fve  left  out  something.  I 
think  the  fat-head  is  being  funny,  but  I  just 
mention  it,  in  case. 

P.P.S. — If  s  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  fool 
means  I  haven  t  asked  you  to  send  me  another 
one.    But  you  will,  won't  you  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  no  apparent  reason  I  was  suddenly 
awake. 

Invariably  a  sound  sleeper,  I  lay  for  a 
moment  pondering  the  phenomenon.  Then 
a  low  growl  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  fur- 
nished one  explanation  only  to  demand 
another. 

I  put  up  a  groping  hand  and  felt  for  the 
dangling  switch. 

For  a  moment  I  fumbled.  Then  from 
above  my  head  a  deeply-shaded  lamp  flung 
a  sudden  restricted  light  on  to  the  bed. 

I  raised  myself  on  an  elbow  and  looked 
at  Nobby. 

His  body  was  still  curled,  with  his  small 
strong  legs  tucked  out  of  sight,  but  his  head 
was  raised,  and  he  was  listening  intently. 

I  put  my  head  on  one  side  and  did  the 
same.  ... 

Only  the  hoot  of  a  belated  car  faintly 
disturbed  the  silence. 

I  looked  at  my  wrist-watch.  This  showed 
one  minute  to  one.  As  I  raised  my  eyes,  an 
impatient  clock  somewhere  confirmed  its 
tale. 

With  a  yawn  I  conjured  the  terrier  to  go 
to  sleep  and  reached  for  the  switch. 

As  I  did  so,  he  growled  again. 


With  my  fingers  about  the  "  push,"  I 
hesitated,  straining  my  ears  .  .  . 

The  next  moment  I  was  out  of  bed  and 
fighting  my  way  into  my  dressing-gown, 
while  Nobby,  his  black  nose  clapped  to  the 
sill  of  the  doorway,  stood  tense  and  rigid 
and  motionless  as  death. 

As  I  picked  him  up,  he  began  to  quiver, 
and  I  could  feel  his  heart  thumping,  but  he 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
silence,  and  licked  my  face  noiselessly. 

I  switched  off  the  light  and  opened  the 
door. 

There  was -a  lamp  burning  on  the  landing, 
and  I  stepped  directly  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

Except  that  there  was  a  faint  light  some- 
where upon  the  ground  floor,  I  could  see 
nothing,  but,  as  I  stood  peering,  the  sound 
of  a  stealthy  movement,  followed  by  the  low 
grumble  of  utterance,  rose  unmistakably  to 
my  ears.  Under  my  left  arm  Nobby  stiffened 
notably. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  listening  and  think- 
ing furiously.  ... 

It  was  plain  that  there  was  more  than  one 
visitor,  for  burglars  do  not  talk  to  them- 
selves, and  Discretion  suggested  that  I 
should  seek  assistance  before  descending. 
Jonah  was  out  of  Town,  the  men-servants 
slept  in  the  basement,  the  telephone  was 
downstairs.     Only  Berry  remained. 

The  faint  chink  of  metal  meeting  metal 
and  a  stifled  laugh  decided  me. 

With  the  utmost  caution  I  stole  to  the 
door  of  my  sister's  room  and  turned  the 
handle.   As  I  glided  into  the  chamber — 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  came  in  a  startled 
whisper. 

Before  I  could  answer,  there  was  a  quick 
rustle,  a  switch  clicked,  and  there  was 
Daphne,  propped  on  a  white  arm,  looking 
at  me  with  wide  eyes  and  parted  lips.  Her 
beautiful  dark  hair  was  tumbling  about  her 
breast  and  shoulders.  Impatiently  she 
brushed  it  clear  of  her  face. 

''  What  is  it.  Boy  ?  " 

I  laid  a  finger  upon  my  lips. 

*'  There's  somebody  downstairs.  Wake 
Berry." 

Slowly  her  husband  rolled  on  to  his  left 
side  and  regarded  me  with  one  eye. 

"  What,"  he  said,  "  is  the  meaning  of 
this  intrusion  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  I  whispered.  "  The 
house  is  being  burgled." 

"  Gurgled  ?  " 

''  Burgled,  you  fool." 

*' No  such  word,"  said  Berry.     "What 
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you  mean  is  '  burglariously  rifled.'      And 
then  you're  wrong.    Why,  there's  Nobby." 
I  could  have  stamped  with  vexation. 
My  sister  took  up  the  cudgels. 
"  Don't  lie  there,"  she  s^id.     "  Get  up 
and  see." 

"  What  ?  "  said  her  husband. 

"  What's  going  on." 

Berry  swallowed  before  replying. 
Then- 

*'  How^  many  are  there  ?  "  he  demanded. 

'*  You  poisonous  idiot,"  I  hissed,  "  I 
tell  you ^" 

''  Naughty  temper,"  said  Berry.  "  I  admit 
I'm  in  the  wrong,  but  there  you  are.  You 
see,  it  all  comes  of  not  wearing  rings.  If  I 
did,  I  should  have  remembered  that  a  wire 
came  from  Jonah  just  before  dinner — it's 
in  my  dinner-jacket — saying  he  was  coming 
up  late  to-night  with  Harry,  and  that  if 
the  latter  couldn't  get  in  at  the  Club,  he 
should  bring  him  on  here.  He  had  the 
decency  to  add  '  Don't  sit  up.'  " 

Daphne  and  I  exchanged  glances  of 
withering  contempt. 

"  And  where,"  said  my  sister,  "  is  Harry 
going  to  sleep  ?  " 

Her  husband  settled  himself  contentedly. 

"That,"  he  said  drowsily,  "is  what's 
worrying  me." 

"  Outrageous,"  said  Daphne.  Then  she 
turned  to  me.  "  It's  too  late  to  do  anything 
now.  Will  you  go  down  and  explain  ? 
Perhaps  he  can  manage  in  the  library. 
Unless  Jonah  likes  to  give  up  his  bed." 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  taking  a 
cigarette  from  the  box  by  her  side. 

"  Oh,  and  do  ask  if  it's  true  about 
Evelyn." 

"  Right  oh.   I'll  tell  you  as  I  come  back." 

"  I  forbid  you,"'  murmured  her  husband, 
*'  to  re-enter  this  room." 

I  kissed  my  sister,  lobbed  a  novel  on  to 
my  brother-in-law's  back,  and  withdrew 
before  he  had  time  to  retaliate.  Then  I 
stepped  barefoot  downstairs,  to  perform  my 
mission. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  excitement, 
Nobby's  suspicion  shrank  into  curiosity, 
his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  stopped  quiver- 
ing.   So  infectious  a  thing  is  perturbation. 

The  dooT'  of  the  library  was  ajar,  and  the 
thin  strip  of  light  which  issued  was  enough 
to  guide  me  across  the  hall.  The  parquet 
was  cold  to  the  touch,  and  I  began  to  regret 
that  I  had  not  returned  for  mv  slippers. 

As  I  pushed  the  door  open — 

"  I  say,  Jonah,"  I  said,  "  that  fool 
Berry " 


It  was  with  something  of  a  shock  that  I 
found  myself  looking  directly  along  the 
barrel  of  a  *45  automatic  pistol,  which  a 
stout  gentleman,  wearing  a  green  mask, 
white  kid  gloves,  and  immaculate  evening- 
dress,  was  pointing  immediately  at  my  nose. 

"  There  now,"  he  purred.  "  I  was  going 
to  say,  *  Hands  up.'  Just  like  that.  '  Hands 
up.'  It's  so  romantic.  But  I  hadn't  expected 
the  dog.  Suppose  you  put  your  right 
hand  up." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  want  that  for  my  cigarette,"  I  said. 

For  a  moment  we  stood  looking  at  one 
another.  Then  my  fat  vis-a-vis  began  to 
shake  with  laughter. 

"  You  know,"  he  gurgled,  "  this  is  most 
irregular.  It's  enough  to  make  Jack 
Sheppard  turn  in  his  grave.  It  is  really. 
However  ...  As  an  inveterate  smoker,  I 
feel  for  you.  So  we'll  have  a  compromise." 
He  nodded  towards  an  armchair  which 
stood  by  the  window.  "  You  go  and  sit 
down  in  that  extremely  comfortable  arm- 
chair— sit  well  back — and  we  won't  say  any 
more  about  the  hands." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stepped  forward.  Nobby 
received  him  with  a  venomous  growl,  and 
to  my  amazement  the  fellow  immediately 
caressed  him. 

"  Dogs  always  take  to  me,"  he  added. 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why,  but  it's  a 
great  help." 

To  my  mortification,  the  Sealyham  proved 
to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  could  feel 
his  tail  going. 

As  in  a  dream,  I  crossed  to  the  chair  and 
sat  down.  As  I  moved,  the  pistol  moved 
also. 

"  I  hate  pointing  this  thing  at  you,"  said 
the  late  speaker.  "  It's  so  suggestive.  If 
you'd  care  to  give  me  your  word,  you  know 
.  .  .  Between  gentlemen  ..." 

"  I  make  no  promises,"  I  snapped. 

The  other  sighed. 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,"  he  said.  "  Lean 
well  back,  please  .  .  .  That's  better." 

The  consummate  impudence  of  the  rogue 
intensified  the  atmosphere  of  unreality, 
which  was  most  distracting.  Doggedly  my 
bewildered  brain  was  labouring  in  the  midst 
of  a  litter  of  fiction,  which  had  suddenly 
changed  into  truth.  The  impossible  had 
come  to  pass.  The  cracksman  of  the  novel 
had  come  to  life,  and  I  was  reluctantly 
witnessing,  in  comparative  comfort  and  at 
my  own  expense,  an  actual  exhibition  of 
felony  enriched  with  all  the  spices  which 
the  cupboard  of  Sensation  contains. 
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The  monstrous  audacity  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  business-hke  way  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  were  almost  stupefying. 

Most  of  the  silver  in  the  house,  including 


a  number  of  pieces,  our  possession  of  which 
I  had  completely  forgotten,  seemed  to  have 
been  collected  and  laid  in  rough  order  upon 
rugs,  which  had  been  piled  one  upon  the 
other  to  deaden  noise.  One  man  was  taking 
it  up,  piece  by  piece,  scrutinising  it  with  an 
eye-glass  such  as  watchmakers  use,  and 
dictating  descriptions  and  particulars  to  a 
second,  who  was  seated  at  the  broad  writing- 
table,  entering  the  details,  in  triplicate,  in  a 
large  order-book.  By  his  side  a  third  manipu- 
lated a  pair  of  scales,  weighing  each  piece 
with  the  greatest  care  and  reporting  the 
result  to  the  f?ocond,  who  added  the  weight 
to  the  descri])tion.  Occasionally  the  latter 
paused  to  draw  at  a  cigarette,  which  lay 
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"The  cold   steel  of   another  weapon  was   pressing   against   my  throat,  and   the   master  was   bowing  in  her 

direction.     *  Madam,  1  beg  that  you  will  neither  move  nor  cry  out.'     My  sister  stood   like  a  statue. ..  .her 

eyes  riveted  on  the  speaker,  who  was  holding  his  right  hand  'markedly  behind  him." 
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smouldering  in  the  ash-tray  by  his  side.  As 
each  piece  was  weighed,  the  third  handed 
it  to  a  fourth  assistant,  who  wrapped  it  in 
a  bag  of  green  baize  and  laid  it  gently  in 
an  open  suit-case.  Four  other  cases  stood 
by  his  side,  all  bearing  a  number  of  labels 
and  more  or  less  the  worse  for  wear. 

All  four  men  were  masked  and  gloved, 
and  working  with  a  rapidity  and  method 
which  were  remarkable.  With  the  exception 
of  the  packer,  who  wore  a  footman's  livery, 
they  were  attired  in  evening-dress. 

"  We  find  it  easier,"  said  the  master, 
as  if  interpreting  my  thoughts,  "to  do 
it  all  on  the  spot.  Then  it's  over  and 
done  with.  I  do  hope  you're  insured," 
he  added.  *'  I  always  think  it's  so  much 
more  satisfactory." 

. "  Up  to  the  hilt,"  said  I  cheerfully.  "  We 
had  it  all  re-valued  only  this  year,  because 
of  the  rise  in  silver." 

'*  Splendid  !  "  —  enthusiastically.  "  But 
I'm  neglecting  you."  With  his  left 
hand  the  rogue  picked  up  an  ash-tray  and 
stepped  to  my  side.  Then  he  backed  to  the 
mantelpiece,  whence  he  picked  up  and 
brought  me  a  handful  of  cigarettes,  laying 
them  on  the  broad  arm  of  my  chair.  "I'm  . 
afraid  the  box  has  gone,"  he  said  regret- 
fully.   "  May  I  mix  you  a  drink  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I've  had  my  ration.  If  I'd  known,  I'd 
have  saved  some.  You  see,  I  don't  sit  up  so 
late,  as  a  rule." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

As  he  did  so,  my  own  last  words  rang 
familiarly  in  my  ears  :  "  I  don't  sit  up  so 
late  "  .  .  .  "  Don't  sit  up."  .  .  . 

Jonah !  He  and  Harry  were  due  to 
arrive  any  moment ! 

Hope  leaped  up  within  me,  and  my  heart 
began  to  beat  violently.  I  glanced  at  the 
silver,  still  lying  upon  the  rugs.  Slowly 
it  was  diminishing,  and  the  services  of  a 
second  suit-case  would  soon  be  necessary. 
I  calculated  that  to  complete  the  bestowal 
would  take  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  and 
began  to  speculate  upon  the  course  events 
would  take  when  the  travellers  appeared. 
I  began  to  pray  fervently  that  Harry  would 
be  unable  to  get  in  at  the  Club  .  .  . 

"  Now,  then,  you  three,"  said  a  reproving 
voice.    "  I'm  surprised  at  you." 

Daphne ! 

The  rogues  were  trained  to  a  hair. 

Before  she  was  framed  in  the  doorway, 
the  cold  steel  of  another  weapon  was 
pressing  against  my  throat,  and  the  master 
was  bowing  in  her  direction. 


*'  Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will  neither 
move  nor  cry  out." 

My  sister  stood  like  a  statue.  Only  the 
rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom  showed  that  she 
was  alive.  Pale  as  death,  her  eyes  riveted 
on  the  speaker,  who  was  holding  his  right 
hand  markedly  behind  him,  her  unbound 
hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  she 
made  a  beautiful  and  arresting  picture.  A 
kimono  of  softest  apricot,  over  which 
sprawled  vivid  embroideries,  here  in  the 
guise  of  parti- coloured  dragons,  there  in 
that  of  a  wanton  butterfly,  swathed  her 
from  throat  to  foot.  From  the  mouths  of 
its  gaping  sleeves  her  shapely  wrists  and 
hands  thrust  out  snow-white  and  still  as 
sculpture. 

For  a  moment  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  as 
she  stood  motionless  ,  .  .  Then  the  man 
with  the  eye-glass  screwed  it  back  into 
his  eye,  and  resumed  his  dictation  .  .  , 

The  spell  was  broken. 

The  packer  left  his  work  and,  lifting  a 
great  chair  bodily  with  apparent  ease,  set 
it  noiselessly  by  m}^  side. 

The  master  bowed  again. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  upon  your 
great  heart.  I  beg  that  you  will  join  that 
gentleman." 

With  a  high  head.  My  Lady  Disdain 
swept  to  the  spot  indicated  and  sank  into  the 
chair. 

"  Please  lean  right  back.  .  .    Thank  you." 

The  cold  steel  was  withdrawn  from  my 
throat,  and  I  breathed  more  freely. 

Nobby  wriggled  to  get  to  my  sister,  but 
I  held  him  fast. 

"  So  it  was  burglars,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Looks  like  it,"  said  I. 

I  glanced  at  the  leader,  who  had  taken 
his  seat  upon  the  club-kerb.  His  right  hand 
appeared  to  be  resting  upon  his  knee. 

"  I  think,"  said  my  sister,  "  I'll  have  a 
cigarette." 

I  handed  her  one  from  the  pile  and  lighted 
it  from  my  own.    As  I  did  so — 

"  Courage,''  I  whispered.  "  Jonah  ne 
tardera  pas.'' 

"  I  beg,-"  said  the  spokesman,  "  that  you 
will  not  whisper  together.  It  tends  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust." 

My  sister  inclined  her  head  with  a  silvery 
laugh. 

"  You  have  a  large  stafi,"  she  said. 
"  That  is  my  way.  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  the  lone  hand.  But  there  you  are.  Quot 
homines,  tot  sententice,"  and  with  that, 
he  spread  out  his  hands  and  shrugged  his 
broad  shoulders. 
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Daphne  raised  her  delicate  eyebrows  and 
blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

The  fewer  men,'  "  she  quoted,  ''  '  the 
greater  share  of — plunder.'  " 

The  shoulders  began  to  shake. 

"  Touche,''  was  the  reply.  *'  A  pretty 
thrust,  madam.  But  you  must  read  further 
on.  '  And  gentlemen  in  Mayfair  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were 
not  here.'  Shall  we  say  that — er — honours 
are  easy  ?  "  And  the  old  villain  fairly 
rocked  with  merriment. 

Daphne  laughed  airily. 

"  Good  for  you,"  she  said.  "  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  sitting  here,  several  things  look 
extremely  easy." 

"  So,  on  the  whole,  they  are.  Mind  you, 
lookers-on  see  the  easy  side.  And  you, 
madam,  are  a  very  privileged  spectator." 

''  I  have  paid  for  my  seat,"  flashed  my 
sister. 

"  Royally.  Still,  deadhead  or  not,  a 
spectator  you  are,  and,  as  such,  you  see  the 
easy  side.  Now,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
that  can  befall  a  thief  is  avarice." 

"  I  suppose  you're  doing  this  out  of 
charity,"  I  blurted. 

/'  Listen.  Many  a  promising  career  of — 
er — appropriation  has  come  to  an  abrupt 
and  sordid  end,  and  all  because  success  but 
whetted  where  it  should  have  satisfied."  He 
addressed  my  sister.  "  Happily  for  you, 
you  do  not  sleep  in  your  pearls.  Otherwise, 
since  you  are  here,  I  might  have  fallen  .  .  . 
Who  knows  ?  As  it  is,  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
the  emerald  bracelets  that  came  from  Prague 
— you  see,  madam,  I  know  them  all — will 
lie  upstairs  untouched.  I  came  for  silver, 
and  I  shall  take  nothing  else.  Some  day, 
perhaps  ..." 

The  quiet  sing-song  of  his  voice  faded, 
and  only  the  murmur  of  the  ceaseless  dicta- 
tion remained.  Then  that,  too,  faltered  and 
died  .  .  . 

For  a  second  master  and  men  stood  motion- 
less. Then  the  former  pointed  to  Daphne 
and  me,  and  Numbers  Three  and  Four 
whipped  to  our  side. 

Somebody,  whistling  softly,  was  descend- 
ing the  stairs  .  .  . 

Just  as  it  became  recognisable,  the  air 
slid  out  gI  a  whistle  into  a  song,  and  my 
unwitting  brother-in-law  invested  the  last 
two  lines  with  all  the  mockery  of  pathos  of 
which  his  inferior  baritone  voice  was 
capable. 

*'  Vm  for  ever  b-b-blowing  b-b-bub-b-bles, 
B-blinkin'  b-bub-b-bles  in  the  air." 

He  entered  upon  the  last  word,  started 


ever  so  slightly  at  his  reception,  and  then 
stood  extremely  still. 

"  Bubbles  be  blowed,"  he  said.  "  B-b-bur- 
glars,  what  ?  Shall  I  moisten  the  lips  ?  Or 
would  you  rather  I  wore  a  sickly  smile  1 
I  should  like  it  to  be  a  good  photograph. 
You  know,  you  can't  touch  me,  Reggibald. 
I'm  in  balk."  His  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room.  ''  Why,  there's  Nobby.  And  what's 
the  game  ?  Musical  Chairs  ?  .  I  know  a 
better  one  than  that."  His  eyes  returned 
to  the  master.  "  Now,  don't  you  look  and 
I'll  hide  in  the  hassock  !  Then,  when  I  say 
'  Cuckoo,'  you  put  down  the  musket  and 
wish.     Then — excuse  me." 

*Calmly  he  twitched  a  Paisley  shawl  from 
the  back  of  the  sofa  and  crossed  to  his  wife. 
Tenderly  he  wrapped  it  about  her  feet  and 
knees.  By  the  time  he  had  finished,  a  third 
chair  was  awaiting  him,  and  Numbers 
Three  and  Four  had  returned  to  their  work. 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  drawled  the  master. 
"  And  lean  well  back  .  .  .  That's  right. 
You  know,  I'm  awfully  sorry  you  left  your 
bed." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Berry.  "  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  anything. 
How's  Dartmoor  looking  ?  " 

The  fat  rogue  sighed. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  holiday,"  he  said, 
"  for  nearly  two  years.  And  night  work  tells, 
you  know.  Of  course,  I  rest  during  the  day, 
but  it  isn't  the  same." 

"  How  wicked  !  And  they  call  this  a  free 
country.  I  should  see  your  M.P.  about  it. 
Or  wasn't  he  up  when  you  called  ?  " 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "  he  was 
out  of  Town.  George,  give  the  gentleman 
a  match."  The  packer  picked  up  a  match- 
stand  and  set  it  by  Berry's  side.  "  I'm 
so  sorry  about  the  chocolates.  You  see,  I 
wasn't  expecting Hullo  !  " 

At  the  mention  of  the  magical  word 
Nobby  had  leapt  from  my  unready  grasp 
and  trotted  across  to  the  fireplace.  There, 
to  my  disgust  and  vexation,  he  fixed  the 
master  with  an  expectant  stare  and  then 
sat  up  upon  his  hindquarters  and  begged  a 
sweetmeat. 

His  favourer  began  to  heave  with  merri- 
ment. 

"  What  an  engaging  scrap  !  "  he  wheezed, 
taking  a  chocolate  from  an  occasional  table 
upon  which  the  contents  of  a  dessert  dish 
had  apparently  been  emptied.  "  Here,  my 
little  apostate  .  .  .  Well  caught !  " 

With  an  irrational  rapidity  the  Sealyham 
disposed  of  the  first  comfit  he  had  been  given 
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for  more  than  six  months.  Then  he  resumed 
the  attractive  posture  which  he  had  found 
so  profitable.  Lazily  his  patron  continued 
to  respond  .  .  . 

Resentfully  I  watched  the  procedure, 
endeavouring  to  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  in  a  few  hours  Nature  would 
assuredly  administer  to  the  backslider 
a  more  terrible  and  appropriate  correction 
than  any  that  I  could  devise. 

Would  Jonah  never  come  ? 

I  stole  a  glance  at  the  clock.  Five-and- 
twenty  minutes  to  two.  And  when  he  did 
come,  what  then  ?  Were  he  and  Harry  to 
blunder  into  the  slough  waist-high,  as  we 
had  done  ?  Impossible.  There  was  probably 
a  man  outside — possibly  a  car,  which  would 
set  them  thinking.  Then,  even  if  the  btutes 
got  away,  their  game  would  be  spoiled.  It 
wouldn't  be  such  a  humiliating  walk-over. 
Oh,  why  had  Daphne  come  down  ?  Her 
presence  put  any  attempt  at  action  oUt  of 
the  question.  And  why  .  .  I 

A  taxi  slowed  for  a  distant  corner  and 
turned  into  the  street.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  falter.  Then  its  speed  was  changed 
clumsily,  and  it  began  to  grind  its  way  in 
our  direction.  My  heart  began  to  beat 
violently.  Again  the  speed  was  changed, 
and  the  rising  snarl  choked  to  give  way  to 
a  metallic  murmur,  which  was  rapidly 
approaching.  I  could  hardly  breathe  .  .  . 
Then  the  noise  swelled  up,  hung  for  an 
instant  upon  the  very  crest  of  earshot,  only 
to  sink  abruptly  as  the  cab  swept  past, 
taking  our  hopes  with  it. 

Two-thirds  of  the  silver  had  disappeared. 

Berry  cleared  his  throat. 

*'  You  know,"  he  said,  "  this  is  an  educa- 
tion. In  my  innocence  I  thought  that  a 
burglar  shoved  his  swag  in  a  sack  and  then 
pushed  off',  and  did  the  rest  in  the  back 
parlour  of  a  beer-house  in  Notting  Dale. 
As  it  is,  my  only  wonder  is  that  you  didn't 
bring  a  brazier  and  a  couple  of  melting- 
pots." 

"  Not  my  job,"  was  the  reply  *'  I'm  not 
a  receiver.  Besides,  you  don't  think  that 
all  this  beautiful  silver  is  to  be  broken  up  ?  " 
The  horror  of  his  uplifted  hands  would  have 
been  more  convincing  if  both  of  them  had 
been  empty.  "  Why,  in  a  very  little  while, 
particularly  if  you  travel,  you  will  have 
every  opportunity  of  buying  it  back  again 
in  open  market." 

"  But  how  comic,"  said  Berry.  "  I  should 
think  you're  a  favourite  at  Lloyd's.  D'you 
mind  if  I  blow  my  nose  ?  Or  would  that  be 
a  casus  belli  ?  " 


"  Not  at  all  " — urbanely.  *'  Indeed,  if 
you  would  care  to  give  me  your  word  ..." 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

*'  Honour  among  thieves  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Unfortunately  I'm  honest,  so  you  must 
have  no  truck  with  me.  Never  mind.  D'you 
touch  cards  at  all  ?  Or  only  at  Epsom  ?  " 

Beneath  the  green  mask  the  mouth 
tightened,  and  I  could  see  that  the  taunt 
had  gone  home.  No  man  likes  to  be  whipped 
before  his  underlings. 

Nobby  profited  by  the  master's  silence, 
and  had  devoured  two  more  chocolates 
before  Berry  spoke  again — this  time  to  me. 

"  Gentleman  seems  annoyed,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I  do  hope  he  hasn't  misconstrued 
anything  I've  said,  D'you  think  we  ought 
to  offer  him  breakfast  ?  Of  course,  five  is 
rather  a  lot,  but  I  dare  say  one  of  them  is 
a  vegetarian,  and  you  can  pretend  you  don't 
care  for  haddock.  Or  they  may  have  some 
tripe  downstairs.  You  never  know.  And 
afterwards  we  could  run  them  back  to 
Limehouse.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  I  ought 
to  tell  him  about  the  silver  which-not.  It's 
only  nickel,  but  I  don't  want  to  keep  any- 
thing back.  Oh,  and  what  about  the 
dividend  warrant  ?  Of  course  it  want^ 
riveting  and — er — forging,  and  I  don't 
think  they'd  recognise  it,  but  he  could  try. 
If  I  die  before  he  goes,  ask  him  to  leave  his 
address  ;  then,  if  he  leaves  anything  behind, 
the  butler  can  send  it  on.  I  remember  I  left 
a  pair  of  bed-socks  once  at  Chatsworth.  The 
Duke  never  sent  them  on,  but  then  they 
were  perishable.  Besides,  one  of  them 
followed  me  as  far  as  Leicester.  Instinct, 
you  know.  I  wrote  to  The  Field  about  it." 
He  paused  to  shift  uneasily  in  his  seat. 
"  You  know,  if  I  have  to  sustain  this  pose 
much  longer,  I  shall  get  railway  spine  or  a 
hare  lip  or  something." 

"Hush,"  said  I.  "What  did  Alfred 
Austin  say  in  1895  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Berry.  "  '  Comrades, 
leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early 
morn.'  Precisely.  But  then  all  his  best  work 
was  admittedly  done  under  the  eiderdown." 

The  clock  upon  the  wall  was  chiming  the 
hour.    Two  o'clock. 

Would  Jonah  never  come  ? 

I  fancy  the  same  query  renewed  its 
hammering  at  Berry's  brain,  for,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  turned  to  the  master. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  presume  upon  your 
courtesy,"  he  said,  "  but  will  the  executive 
portion  of  your  night's  work  finish  when 
that  remaining  treasure  has  been  bestowed?" 

"  So  far  as  vou  are  concerned." 
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''  Oh,  another  appointment !  Of  course, 
this  '  summer  time  '  stunt  gives  you  another 
hour,  doesn't  it  ?  Well,  I  must  wish  you  a 
warmer  welcome." 

*'  That  were  impossible,"  was  the  bland 
reply.  "  Once  or  twice,  I  must  confess,  I 
thought  you  a  little — er — equivocal,  but 
let  that  pass.  I  only  regret  that  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  particularly,  should  have  been  so 
much  inconvenienced." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Berry.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we're  all  very  pleased  to 
have  met  you.  You  have  interested  us  more 
than  I  can  say,  with  true  chivalry  you  have 
abstained  from  murder  and  mutilation,  and 
you  have  suffered  me  to  blow  my  nose, 
when  a  less  courteous  visitor  would  have 
obliged  me  to  sniff  with  desperate  and 
painful  regularity  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Can  generosity  go  further  ?  " 

The  rogue  upon  the  club-kerb  began  to 
shake  with  laughter  again. 

"  You're  a  good  loser,"  he  crowed.  "  I'll 
give  you  that.  I'm  quite  glad  you  came 
down.  Most  of  my  hosts  I  never  see,  and 
that's  dull,  you  know,  dull.  And  those  I 
do  are  so  often — er — unsympathetic.  Yes, 
I  shall  remember  to-night." 

"  Going  to  change  his  rings,"  murmured 
Berry. 

"  And  now  the  highly  delicate  question 
of  our  departure  is,  I  am  afraid,  imminent. 
To  avoid  exciting  impertinent  curiosity, 
you  will  appreciate  that  we  must  take  our 
leave  as  artlessly  as  possible,  and  that  the 
order  of  our  going  must  be  characterised  by 
no  unusual  circumstance,  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  hue  and  cry.  Anything  so  vulgar  as  a 
scene  must  at  all  costs  be  obviated.  Excuse 
me.    Blake  !  " 

Confederate  Number  One  stepped  noise- 
lessly to  his  side  and  listened  in  silence  to 
certain  instructions,  which  were  to  us 
inaudible. 

I  looked  about  me. 

The  last  of  the  silver  had  disappeared. 
The  packer  was  dismantling  the  scales  as  a 
preliminary  to  laying  them  in  the  last  suit- 
case. The  clerk  was  fastening  together  the 
sheets  which  he  had  detached  from  the  flimsy 
order-book.  Number  Three  had  taken  a 
light  overcoat  from  a  chair  and  was  putting 
it  on.  And  tne  time  was  six  minutes  past 
two  .  .  . 

And  what  of  Jonah  ?  He  and  Harry 
would  probably  arrive  about  five  minutes  too 
late.  I  bit  my  lip  savagely  ... 

Again  the  chief  malefactor  lifted  up  his 
voice 


*'  It  is  my  experience,"  he  drawled,  "  that 
temerity  is  born,  if  not  of  curiosity,  then  of 
ignorance.  Now,  if  there  is  one  vice  more 
than  another  which  I  deplore,  it  is  temerity 
— especially  when  it  is  displayed  by  a  host 
at  two  o'clock  of  a  morning.  I  am  therefore 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  short,  I 
propose  to  satisfy  your  very  natural  curiosity 
regarding  our  method  of  departure,  and, 
incidentally,  to  show  you  exactly  what  you 
are  up  against.  You  see,  I  believe  in  pre- 
vention." His  utterance  of  the  last  sentences 
was  more  silky  than  ever. 

"  The  constables  who  have  passed  this 
house  since  half -past  twelve  will,  if  reason- 
ably observant,  have  noticed  the  carpet 
which,  upon  entering,  we  laid  upon  the 
steps.  A  departure  of  guests,  therefore, 
even  at  this  advanced  hour,  should  arouse 
no  more  suspicion  than  the  limousine- 
landaulette  which  has  now  been  waiting 
for  some  nine  minutes, 

"  The  lights  in  the  hall  will  now  be  turned 
on,  the  front  door  will  be  opened  wide,  and 
the  footman  will  place  the  suit-cases  in  the 
car,  at  the  open  door  of  which  he  will  stand, 
while  my  colleagues  and  I — I  need  hardly 
say  by  this  time  unmasked — emerge  at  our 
leisure,  chatting  in  a  most  ordinary  way. 

"  I  shall  be  the  last  to  enter  the  car — I 
beg  your  pardon.  To-night  1  shall  be  the  last 
but  one  "■ — for  an  instant  he  halted,  as  if 
to  emphasise  the  correcttion — "  and  my 
entry  will  coincide  with  what  is  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  footman  to  assume  the 
cap  and  overcoat  which  he  must  of  necessity 
wear  if  his  closing  of  the  front  door  and 
subsequent  occupation  of  the  seat  by  the 
chauffeur  are  to  excite  no  remark.  .  .  .  You 
see,  I  try  to  think  of  everything." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  regarding  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  as  though  they  were 
ungloved.   Then — 

"  Your  presence  here  presents  no  difficulty. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Pleydell  will  stay  in  this 
room,  silent  .  .  .  and  motionless  .  .  .  and 
detaining  the  dog.  You  " — nonchalantly  he 
pointed  an  extremely  ugly  trench -dagger 
in  my  direction — "  will  vouch  with  your — 
er— 7health  for  their  observance  of  these 
conditions.  Be  good  enough  to  stand  up 
and  place  your  hands  behind  you." 

With  a  glance  at  Berry,  I  rose.  All  things 
considered,  there  was  fiothing  else  to  be  done. 

The  man  whom  he  had  addressed  as 
"  Blake  "  picked  up  Nobby  and,  crossing 
the  room,  laid  the  terrier  in  Berry's  arms. 
Then  he  lashed  my  wrists  together  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  expert. 
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"  Understand,  I  take  no  chances."  A 
uarsh  note  had  crept  into  the  even  tones. 
''  The  slightest  indiscretion  will  cost  this 
gentleman  extremely  dear." 

I  began  to  hope  very  much  that  my 
brother-in-law  would  appreciate  the  advis- 
ability of  doing  as  he  had  been  told. 

"  George,  my  coat."  The  voice  was  as 
suave  as  ever  again.  "  Thank  you.  Is 
everything  ready  ?  " 
Berry  stifled  a  yawn. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  you're  actually  going  ?  Dear  me. 
Well,  well  ...  I  don't  suppose  you've  a 
card  on  you  ?  No.  Sorry.  I  should  have 
liked  to  remember  you  in  my  prayers. 
Never  mind.  And  you  don't  happen  to 
know  of  a  good  plain  cook,  do  you  ?  No. 
I  thought  not.    Well,  if  you  should  hear  of 

one " 

"  Carry  on." 

Blake  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
urged  me  towards  the  door.  As  I  was  going, 
I  saw  the  master  bow. 

"  Mrs.  Pleydell,"  he  said,  "  I  have  the 
honour Dear  me  !  There's  that  ridicu- 
lous word  again.  Never  mind — the  honour 
to  bid  adieu  to  a  most  brave  lady." 

With  a  faint  sneer  my  sister  regarded 
him.   Then— 

"  Au  revoir,'"  she  said  steadily. 
**  So  long,  old  bean,"  said  Berry.    **  See 
you  at  Vine  Street." 

As  I  passed  into  the  hall,  the  lights  went 
up  and  a  cap  was  clapped  on  to  my  head 
and  pulled  down  tight  over  my  eyes.  Then 
I  was  thrust  into  a  corner  of  the  hall,  close 
to  the  front  door.  Immediately  this  was 
opened,  and  I  could  hear  everything  happen 
as  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  Only  there 
was  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  .  .  . 

I  heard  the  master  coming  with  a  jest  on 
his  lips. 

As  he  passed  me,  he  was  speaking  osten- 
sibly to  one  of  his  comrades  . .  .  ostensibly. .  . 
"  I  shouldn't  wait  up  for  Jonah,"  he  said. 

«  *    •         *  *  * 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  Police  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  we  were  spared  much  of 
the  tedious  interrogation  and  well-meant, 
but  in  the  circumstances  utterly  futile, 
attentions  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
C.I.D. 

Admission  to  the  house  had  been  gained 
without  breaking,  and  there  were  no  finger- 
prints. Moreover,  since  our  visitors  had 
worn  masks,  such  descriptions  of  them 
as  we   could    give   were  very   inadequate „ 


However,  statements  were  taken  from  my 
sister,  Berry,  and  myself,  and  the  spurious 
telegram  was  handed  over.  The  insurance 
company  was,  of  course,  informed  of  the 
crime. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  detail,  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  gang  and  its  methods  aroused 
tremendous  excitement  at  Scotland  Yard. 
The  master,  it  appeared,  was  a  veritable 
Prince  of  Darkness.  Save  that  he  existed, 
and  was  a  man  of  large  ideas  and  the  utmost 
daring,  to  whose  charge  half  the  great 
unplaced  robberies  of  recent  years  were, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  laid,  little  or  nothing 
was  known  of  his  manners  or  personality. 

''  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, leaning  back  and  tilting  his  chair, 
*'  he's  just  about  as  hot  as  they  make  'em. 
And  when  we  do  take  him,  if  ever  we  do 
— and  that  might  be  to-morrow,  or  in  ten 
years'  time :  we  might  walk  straight  into 
him  next  week  with  the  stuff  in  his  hands  ; 
you  never  know — well,  when  we  do  take 
him,  as  like  as  not,  he'll  prove  to  be  a  popular 
M.P.,  or  a  recognised  authority  on  live- 
stock or  something.  You've  probably  seen 
him  heaps  of  times  in  St.  James's,  and,  as 
like  as  not,  he's  a  member  of  your  own  Club. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  old  sinner  moves  in 
those  circles  which  you  know  are  above 
suspicion.  If  somebody  pinched  your  watch 
at  Ascot,  you'd  never  look  for  the  thief  in 
the  enclosure,  would  you  ?  Of  course  not. 
Well,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  so. 
Meanwhile  let's  have  some  lunch." 

For  my  sister  the  ordeal  had  been  severe, 
and  for  the  thirty  hours  following  the 
robbery  she  had  kept  her  bed.  Berry  had 
contracted  a  slight  cold,  and  I  was  not  one 
penny  the  worse.  Jill  was  overcome  to 
learn  what  she  had  missed,  and  the  reflection 
that  she  had  mercifully  slept  upstairs,  while 
such  a  drama  was  being  enacted  upon  the 
ground  floor,  rendered  her  inconsolable. 
Jonah  was  summoned  by  telegram,  and 
came  pelting  from  Somerset,  to  be  regaled 
with  a  picturesque  account  of  the  outrage, 
the  more  purple  features  of  which  he  at  first 
regarded  as  embroidery,  and  for  some  time 
flatly  refused  to  believe.  As  was  to  be 
expected.  Nobby  paid  for  his  treachery 
with  an  attack  of  biliousness,  the  closing 
stages  of  which  were  terrible  to  behold.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  no  constitution  could 
survive  such  an  upheaval ;  but,  although  the 
final  convulsion  left  him  subdued  and  list- 
less, he  was  as  right  as  ever  upon  the 
following  morning. 

The  next  Sunday  we  registered  what  was 
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to  be  our  last  attendance  of  Church  Parade 
for  at  least  three  months. 

By  common  consent  we  had  that  morning 
agreed  altogether  to  eschew  the  subject  of 
crime.  Ever  since  it  had  happened  we  had 
discussed  the  great  adventure  so  unceasingly 
that,  as  Berry  had  remarked  at  breakfast, 
it  was  more  than  likely  that,  unless  we  were 
to  take  an  immediate  and  firm  line  with 
ourselves,  we  should  presently  get  Grand 
Larceny  on  the  brain,  and  run  into  some 
danger  of  qualifying,  not  only  for  admission 
to  Broadmoor,  but  for  detention  in  that 
institution  till  His  Majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  known.  For  the  first  hour  or  two  which 
followed  our  resolution  we  either  were 
silent  or  discussed  other  comparatively 
uninteresting  matters  in  a  preoccupied  way ; 
but  gradually  lack  of  ventilation  began  to 
tell,  and  the  consideration  of  the  robbery 
grew  less  absorbent. 

As  we  entered  the  Park  at  Stanhope 
Gate — 

"  Boy,  aren't  you  glad  Adele's  coming  ?  " 
said  Jill. 

I  nodded  abstractedly. 

"  Rather." 

*'  You  never  said  so  the  other  night." 

"  Didn't  I  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose,  if  she  comes  to  Southampton, 
you'll  go  to  meet  her.  May  I  come  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  ves.  Why  shouldn't 
you  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  thought,  perhaps, 
you'd  rather  ..." 

I  whistled  to  Nobby,  whose  disregard  of 
traffic  was  occasionally  conducive  to  heart 
failure.  As  he  came  cantering  up — 

"  Adele  isn't  my  property,"  I  said. 

"  I  know,  but  .  .  ." 

"  But  what  ?  " 

'*  I've  never  seen  Nobby  look  so  clean," 
said  Jill,  with  a  daring  irrelevance  that  took 
my  breath  away. 

"I  observe,"  said  I,  *'  that  you  are 
growing  up.  Your  adolescence  is  at  hand. 
You  are  fast  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  of 
girlish  innocence,  eager  to  show  yourself  a 
pert  and  scheming  butterfly."  My  cousin 
regarded  me  with  feigned  bewilderment. 
''  Yes,  you've  got  the  hshj  stare  all  right, 
but  you  must  learn  to  control  that  little 
red  mouth.  Watch  Daphne." 

Jill  made  no  further  endeavour  to  restrain 
the  guilty  laughter  which  was  trembling 
upon  her  lips. 

*'  I  b-believe  you  just  love  her,"  she 
bubbled. 


I  thought  very  rapidly.     Then — 

"  I  think  we  all  do,"  said  I.  "  She's  very 
attractive." 

"  I  mean  it,"  said  Jill. 

"  So  do  I.  Look  at  her  ears.  Oh,  I  forgot. 
Hides  them  under  her  hair,  doesn't  she  ? 
Her  eyes,  then." 

"  I  observe,"  said  Jill  pompously,  "  that 
you  are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice.  Your 
adol — adol— er — what  you  said,  is  at  hand. 
You  are  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  of 
ignorance " 

"  This  is  blasphemy.  You  wicked  girl. 
And  what  are  you  getting  at  ?  Matchmaking 
or  only  blackmail  ?  " 

''  Well,  it's  time  you  got  married,  isn't  it  ? 
I  don't  want  you  to,  dear,  but  I  know  you've 
got  to  soon,  and — and  I'd  like  you  to  be 
happy." 

There  was  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,  and 
I  looked  down  to  see  her  eyes  shining. 

"  Little  Jill,"  I  said,  "if  I  marry  six 
wives,  I  shall  still  be  in  love  with  my 
cousin — a  little  fair  girl,  with  great  grey 
eyes  and  the  prettiest  ways  and  a  heart  of 
the  purest  gold.  And  now  shall  we  cry 
here  or  by  the  Serpentine  ?  " 

She  caught  at  my  arm,  laughing. 

"  Boy,    you're    very Oh,    I    say  ! 

Where's  Nobby  ?  " 

We  had  reached  the  Achilles  Statue,  and  a 
hurried  retrospect  showed  me  the  terrier 
some  thirty  paces  away,  exchanging  dis- 
courtesies with  an  Aberdeen.  The  two  were 
walking  round  each  other  with  a  terrible 
deliberation,  and  from  their  respective 
demeanours  it  was  transparently  clear  that 
only  an  immediate  distraction  could  avert 
the  scandal  of  a  distressing  brawl. 

Regardless  of  my  surroundings,  I  sum- 
moned the  Sealyham  in  my  "  parade  " 
voice.  To  my  relief,  he  started  and,  after  a 
menacing  look  at  his  opponent,  presumably 
intended  to  discourage  an  attack  in  rear, 
cautiously  withdrew  from  his  presence  and, 
once  out  of  range,  came  scampering  in  our 
direction. 

My  brother-in-law  and  Daphne,  whom  we 
had  outdistanced,  arrived  at  the  same  time. 

As  I  was  reproving  the  terrier — 

"  The  very  people,"  said  a  familiar 
voice. 

It  was  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  labour- 
ing under  excitement  which  he  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed.  He  had  been  hurrying, 
and  was  out  of  breath. 

*'  I  want  you  to  cross  the  road  and  walk 
along  by  the  side  of  the  Row,"  he  said 
jerkily.    ''  If  you  see  anyone  you  recognise. 
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take  off  your  hat.  And,  Mrs.  Pleydell,  you 
lower  your  parasol." 

"  But,  my  dear,  chap,"  said  Berry,  "  they 
were  all  masked." 

''  Well,  if  you  recognise  a  voice,  or 
even " 

"  A  voice  ?  My  dear  fellow,  we're  in  the 
open  air.  Besides,  what  jury " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  other, 
"do  as  I  ask  !  I  know  it's  a  chance  in  a 
million.  Think  me  mad,  call  me  a  fool — 
anything  you  like  .  .  .  but  go." 

His  earnestness  was  irresistible. 

I  whistled  to  Nobby — who  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  straying,  apparently  by 
accident,  towards  a  bull-terrier — and  started 
to  stroll  in  the  direction  of  the  Row.  Jill 
walked  beside  me,  twittering,  and  a  glance 
over  my  shoulder  showed  me  my  sister  and 
Berry  a  horse's  length  behind.  Behind  them, 
again,  came  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

We  crossed  the  road  and  entered  the 
walk  he  had  mentioned. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  great  sun 
flamed  out  of  a  perfect  sky,  and  there  w^as 
little  or  no  wind.  With  the  exception  of  a 
riding-master  and  two  little  girls,  the  Row 
was  empty,  but  the  walk  was  as  crowded  as 
a  comfortably  filled  ballroom,  if  you  except 
the  dancers  who  are  sitting  out ;  for,  while 
three  could  walk  abreast  with  small  incon- 
venience either  to  others  or  themselves, 
there  was  hardly  a  seat  to  spare. 

I  have  seen  smarter  parades.  It  was  clear 
that  many  habitues  had  already  left  Town, 


and  that  a  number  of  visitors  had  already 
arrived.  But  there  was  apparent  the  same 
quiet  air  of  gaiety,  the  same  good  humour, 
which  fine  feathers  bring,  and,  truth  to 
tell,  less  ennui  and  more  undisguised  enjoy- 
ment than  I  can  ever  remember. 

Idly  I  talked  with  Jill,  not  thinking  what 
I  said  nor  noticing  what  she  answered,  but 
my  heart  was  pounding  against  my  ribs,  and 
I  was  glancing  incessantly  from  side  to  side 
in  a  fever  of  fear  lest  I  should  miss  the 
obvious. 

Now^  and  again  I  threw  a  look  over  my 
shoulder.  Always  Berry  and  Daphne  were 
close  behind.  Fervently  I  wished  that- they 
were  in  front. 

I  began  to  walk  more  slowly  .  .  . 

Suddenly  I  realised  that  I  was  streaming 
with  sweat. 

As  I  felt  for  my  handkerchief — 

''  Look  at  Nobby,"said  Jill.  *'  Whatever's 
he  doing  ?  " 

I  glanced  at  my  cousin  to  follow  the 
direction  of  her  eyes. 

Nobby  was  sitting  up,  begging,  before  a  large 
elderly  gentleman  who  was  seated,  immacu- 
loiely  dressed,  some  six  paces  away.  Be  was 
affecting  not  to  see  the  terrier,  but  there  was 
a  queer  frozen  look  about  his  broad  smile  that 
set  me  staring.  Even  as  I  gazed,  he  lowered  his 
eyes  and,  lifting  a  hand  from  his  knee,  began  to 
regard  the  tips  of  his  fihgers,  as  though  they 
were  ungloved  ... 

For  a  second  I  stood  spellbound. 

Then  I  took  ofi  my  hat. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  icill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


NANCY   AS   NANETTK   MONTAGUE 
A   YOUNG   HEIKESS. 


UNCLE     GEORGE    AS    MAX    DE    VILLA,    HER    WICKED 
GUARDIAN.        *    .  •       ' 


AMATEUR   MOVIES,   LIMITED, 

PRESEiNT   THEIR  FIRST   POWERFUL   HOME-MADE 
DRAMA    IN    SIX   SPOOLS 

^^THE   SMUGGLERS   OF   HONEYCOMB   CHINE '' 

By    ARTHUR    F.    BEHREND 


"]V"TANCY,  Margie,  and  Ian  were  sprawl- 
l\^  ing  on  the  sofa.  Margie  was  quietly 
reading  a  copy  of  The  Fictmegoer, 
whicli  she  had  surreptitiously  bought  on  the 
way  home — we  had  all  been  to  the  pictures 
in  the  afternoon. 

Nancy  jumped  up  to  stop  the  gramophone, 
whereupon  Ian,  leaning  across  her  vacant 
place,  snatched  the* paper  out  of  Margie's 
hand. 

"Shut  up,  Ian!"  cried  Margie  indig- 
nantly. 

"It  must  be  topping  to  be  Douglas 
Fairbanks,"  mused  Ian  tantalisingly. 

"I'd  much  rather  be  Mary  Pickford," 
said  Margie.  "  Do  give  it  back,  Ian,  or  I'll 
jolly  well  make  you." 

"  I'd  rather  be  Mutt  or  Jeff,"  said  Uncle 
George  from  the  armchair. 

Ian  giggled.  ,^ 

"  Why  shouldn't  we  do  a  fihn  of  our  own  ? 


said  I  sleepily.  "I'm  sure  we  could  do  as 
good  a  thing  as  that  rotten  one  we  saw  this 
afternoon." 

"  Yes,  let's  !  '^  cried  Nancy,  Margie,  and 
Ian.  As  they  spoke,  the  grandfather  clock 
in  the  hall  chimed  ten  o'clock. 

"  Time  for  bed,  children,"  said  Aunt 
Mabel,  looking  up  from  her  knitting. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  "  echoed  Margie  and  Ian. 

"  And  just  when  Arthur's  said  something 
interesting,"  added  Margie.  "  Besides,  I'm 
not  a  child,  even  if  Ian " 

"  Shut  up,  Margie  !  "  cried  Ian  threaten- 
ingly. 

"  Go  on,  Ian  and  Margie — do  what  mother 
says,"  urged  Nancy,  as  became  the  eldest. 

"  Of  course  you'd  say  that !  "  cried  Margie 
hotly.  "  When  Ian  and  I  come  down 
in  the  morning,  I  bet  we  hear  it's  all  fixed 
up,  and  you're  to  be  heroine.  /  want  to  be 
heroine  !  " 
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FELIX    AS    SUB-LIEUTENANT    ALAN    ST.     GEORGE, 
O.B.E.,    R.N. 

"  We  might  have  two  heroines,"  I 
suggested*. 

"  All  right,"  agreed  Margie  reluctantly ; 
*'  but  if  you  don't  give  me  a  decent  part, 
I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"  Come  on,  Margie,"  said  Ian  scornfully, 
kissing  his  mother  good-night.  ''  We  can 
always  make  them  alter  it " — a  prophecy 
that  proved  dreadfully  true. 

"  Arthur,"  he  added,  ''  you'd  make  a 
topping  villain — you  look  just  like  one  !  " 

"Go  on,  children!"  said  Aunt  Mabel 
placidly. 


.   .. ..  ,  ^_.. ...  ..  ._. iSi^SJ^ 

MARGIE    AS    SALLY,    DAUGHTER    OF    JACOB    SALT. 


"  What  about  asking  Felix  to  join  in  ?  " 
she  continued.  ''  His  uniform  will  come  in 
very  useful." 

Felix  was  a  Snotty  home  on  leave,  and 
lived  further  along  the  cUfEs. 

''  Now  that  the  children  have  gone  to 
bed,  and  there's  a  little  peace,"  began 
Nancy  thoughtfully,  ''  let's  consider  it 
carefully.  First  of  all,  shall  we  hire  a 
cinema  camera,  or  would  it  be  better  to  do 
tableaux  and  photo  them  with  my  hand 
camera  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows  how  to  work  a  cinema 


MYSELF    AS    JACOB    SALT,    CHIEF    OF     THE    DIAMOND  IAN    AS    BLACK    TKDRO,    ANOTHER    SMUGGLER. 

SMUGGLERS. 
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camera/'  said  Aunt  Mabel  jarmly.  *'  It  would 
cost  too  much,  and  I  don't  suppose  anybody 
would  lend  us  one.  Besides,  it  would  need 
a  lot  of  rehearsing,  and  Margie  and  Ian  would 
get  sick  of  it  in  the  middle,  so  it  will  have 
to  be  Nancy's  camera 

I'll  take  the  photos,  ?- 'f-iyr^S;'/ ';;';".;; jT^/gt; 
if  you  like,  and  we  p^.^0::;^r^ii^-;^-f?^'■^;fI'> 
can  make  slides  of 
them  and  show  them 
on  the  lantern." 

"Right!  Now  let's 
settle  the  plot,"  said 
Nancy.  "  Where 
shall  we  do  it  —  in 
the  garden  or  in  the 
Chine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  the  Chine 
— it's  a  jierfect  place," 
said  I. 

"  All  right,  then  ; 
and  if  we're  going  to 
use  FeHx,  it'll  have 
to  be  something  to  do 
with  spies,  and  Felix 
will  have  to  be  the 
hero.  He's  got  just 
the  right  sort  of  face, 
hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  the  hero,"   said   Uncle 
George  suddenly. 

"  Well,  you  jolly  well  can't  be,  so  there  !  " 
cried  Nancy  indignantly. 

"  Let's  be  smugglers  instead  of  spies," 
^'"^    I,    ''  and    then    we    can    wear    those 
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NANETTE 


SEES     A    STKANGE 
PACKET    INTO 


said 


Albanian  belts  and  pistols  in  the  billiard 
room.  We  might  be  modern  smugglers, 
and  pretend  that  one  of  those  seaplanes 
always  messing  about  oft  the  pier  belongs 
to  us." 

''  That's  not  a  bad 
idea,"  said  Nancy, 
with  a  critical  frown. 
' '  Who  would  be  who  ? ' ' 
"  Ian  and  I  could 
be  smugglers,  and  you 
and  Felix  could  track 
us  down." 

"  Yes,  but  what 
about  Margie  ?  " 

"  And  what  about 
me  ?  "  asked  Uncle 
George. 

"  I  know  !  "  said  I. 
"  Uncle  George  can  be 
Nancy's  wicked  guar- 
dian, secretly  in  league 
with  the  smugglers, 
and  Nancy  can  find 
him  out,  and  call  Fehx 
in  to  help  her,  and, 
after  many  thrilling 
episodes,  Nancy  and 
Felix  can  outwit  us 
and  lead  us  to  justice  !  Margie  can  be  a 
smuggler,  too." 

"  That's  splendid  !  "  cried  Nancy.  •"  I 
wonder  if  grandpapa  would  lend  us  his  car 
to  lead  you  to  justice  in  ?  It  would  make 
a  topping  finish " 


SEAPLANE     DROPPING 
THE    SEA. 


SHE     TEI>i,.S     HEK     GUAlil>IAN,    MAX     DE     VII.I.A, 


AVllO,    SHE 


DISCOVEUS,    IS     IN     LEAGUE    WITJI     THE 
SMUGGLERS. 


SHE    TKLEPHONES     TO    ALAX, 

''  I'm  perfectly  certain  he  wouldn't,"  said 
Aunt  Mabel,  yawning.    "  I^et's  go  to  bed." 

11. 

"  Well,  what's  happened  ?  "  asked  Margie, 
as  she  burst  into  breakfast  twenty  minutes 
late. 

Nancy  explained. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Margie  bitterly, 
laying  down  her  porridge  spoon.  "  I  jolly 
well  knew  Nancy  would  be  the  heroine." 

Ian,  however,  was  so  delighted  that 
Margie's  opposition  gradually  vanished,  and 
in  the  end  she  consented  to  be  a  smuggler, 
too. 
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WHO    PROMISES    TO    INVESTIGATP:. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Felix,  who  had  come 
across  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
tennis^  looked  surprised  but  pleased  to  be 
greeted  with  shrieks  of  "  Felix,  you're  the 
hero  !  " 

"  What  on  earth's  up  ?  "  he  asked. 

His  gratification  soon  gave  way  to 
dismay. 

''  Look  here,  I'd  rather  not,"  he  said' 
earnestly.  "  You  know,  I'll  be  fearfully 
ragged  in  the  ship,  if  it  leaks  out." 

"  Never  mind.  Fee,"  coaxed  Nancy,  and 
in  the  end  he  gave  way. 

Although  it  was  still  sunny,  the  glass 
foretold  a  break  in  the  weather,  so  it  was 
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ALAN    AlUtlVES. 


HE    WATCHES. 
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TIIK    SMUGGLERS      LAIK. 


decided  to  do  the  filming  immediately  after 
lunch,  which  would  leave  the  morning  clear 
for  working  out  the  details  of  the  plot  and 
dressing  up. 

The  unravelling  of  the  plot  provoked 
tremendous  argument.  Margie,  for  instance, 
would  make  some  wild  suggestion,  which 
had  to  be  fully  discussed  before  she  could 
be  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
And  long  before  it  had  been  fully  discussed, 
Ian   would   red-herring   some   equally  im- 
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BLACK   PEDRO   INFORMS   THE   SMUGGLERS   THAT   ALAN 
IS  WATCHING. 

possible    suggestion,    until    everyone    was 
talking  at  once. 

Ian,  with  an  Albanian  pistol  and  an 
African  ivory  paper-knife  stuck  in  his 
trousers,  held  out  for  at  least  six  murders ; 
Felix  at  first  absolutely  refused  tp  be 
photographed  with  a  row  of  ribbons  pinned 
on  his  jacket ;  Nancy  wanted  to  be 
'^  featured  "  in  several  different  positions  ; 
Margie  didn't  altogether  see  why  Nancy 
should  be  heroine  ;   and  even  Uncle  George 


K-feM^''^-! 


ALAN     IS     WAYLAID    AND    OVEKPOWKRKD, 


AND     BOUND     TO    A    POST. 
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tableaux  in  all,  leaving  four  ex- 
posures in  reserve  in  case  of 
accidents,  and,  what  was  more 
wonderful  still,  everyone  was 
more  or  less  satisfied  (except  Ian, 
who  wanted  another  murder ; 
FeUx,  who  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
being  photographed  with  ribbons 
on  his  breast ;  Nancy,  who 
wanted  to  be  featured  twice ; 
and  Margie,  who  didn't  quite  see 

NAXETTE   READS   HIS   SIGNAT., 


HE    MANAGES    TO    FREE    AN    ARM    AND    SIGNAL    *' HELP  ! '' 

said  he  would  prefer  not  to  wear  his  dinner-jacket 
immediately  after  lunch,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  more  one 
discussed  it,  the  more  there  was  to  say— in  fact, 
for  all  I  know,  had  we  not  taken  the  photos  wlien 
we  did,  we  might  be  discussing  it  yet. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Mabel,  being  the  only  practical 
one  of  us,  had  slipped  out   and 
bought  half  a  dozen  films  and  a 
couple  of  sticks  of  grease-paint. 

"  What's  grease  -  paint  like, 
mother  ?  "  asked  Ian. 

Aunt  Mabel  made  her  only  slij). 

'*  No,  I-ann''  screamed  Nancy, 
"  smugglers  don't  have  red  noses  I " 

"  Some  do,"  said  Ian  grimly. 

By  half-past  twelve,  wonderful 
to  relate,  all  had  been  settled. 
There    were    to    be    thirty -two 


SPE     RKLEASE3     HIM. 


AND    RUNS    TO    THE    RESCUE. 


why  she  shouldn't  be  the  heroine.  Uncle 
George,  however,  remembered  he  had  a 
white  shirt  that  was  pretty  well  due  for 
the  wash. 

.  At  a  quarter  to  one  everyone  went  up 
to  dress,  and  at  one  o'clock  a  naval  officer, 
his  charming  J^ancee,  her  wicked  guardian 
in  evening  clotheg,  three  assorted  smug- 
glers, and  the   art   director  of   Amateur 


AMATEUR    MOVIES,   LIMITED. 
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The  palm  tree  by  the  garden  seat  was  a 
happy  idea,  and  suggests  Los  Angeles  at 
the  very  least.  Lieutenant  St.  George's 
rings  and  executive  curls  were  cut  out  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  ])inned  on  his  sleeves ; 
his  ribbons  came  out  of  Nancy's  work- 
basket.  Margie,  ^with  her  arms  akimbo 
and  her  bare  feet,  makes  a  dehghtful 
])icture  of  a  Daugliter  of  the  Seas,  while 
Black  Pedro,  with  his  sea-boots  and  his 
tattoo  marks,  looks  a  far  more  genial 
fellow  than  the  cruel  and  repulsive  Jacob 


MEANWHILE    THE    SMUGOLLHS 


anc 
but 


Movies,  Limited,   all  sat   down 
lunched      together,     amicably 
hilariously. 

Largely  owing  to  the  practised  hand 
of  Aunt  Mabel,  who  seemed  to  know 
the  exact  moment  to  click  the 
shutter,  the  photographs  proved 
remarkably  successful.  Uncle  George, 
too,  displayed  totally  unexpected 
talents  as  a  cinema  actor,  and  his 
powers  of  facial  expressicn  should 
command  a  large  salary. 

In  the  first  six  pictures  the  actor.s 


THE    AMBUSH. 

are  "  featured  "  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern    and    artistic    American    methods. 


LAND    ANOTHER    PACKAGE. 

Salt  (whose  only  clothes  were  a  soiled 
shirt  and  his  pyjama  trousers),  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  regrets  his 
violent  death.  For  Max  de  Villa, 
however,  one  has  no  sympathy. 

The  action  begins  swiftly.  Nanette, 
seeing  a  strange  seaplane  dropping 
a  packet  in  the  sea,  promptly  tells 
her  guardian,  who,  as  she  is  horrified 
to  learn  a  few  hours  later,  is  secretly 
in  league  with  a  gang  of  diamond 
smugglers.  She  at  once  telephones 
to  Alan,  who  loses  no  time,  and, 
coming  round,  resolves  to  keep 
watch  throughout  the  night.  Early 
mext  morning  the  smugglers,  awaie 
that  they  are  being  watched,  are 
seen  in  consultation,  with  the  result  that 
Alan  is  overpowered,  gagged,  and  bound 
to  a  post.  The  smugglers,  intending  to 
return  to  finish  him  off,  hasten  away  to 
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THE   FIGHT   ON   THK 
BRID«E. 


land  another  pack- 
age. Alan,  however, 
managing  to  free  one 
hand,  signals  with 
his  electric  torch 
to  Nanette,  who, 
anxious  for  her 
lover's  safety,  hap- 
pens to  be  looking 
out  of  the  window  at 
the  right  moment. 
She  flies  down  to 
Alan,  now  at  his  last 
gasp — a.  fine  piece  of 
acting,  this — and  re- 
leases him  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  as  the 
smugglers,  having 

landed  the  contraband,  are  heard  approach- 
ing up  the  path  from  the  beach. 

Jacob  Salt  and  Sally — it  will  be  noticed 
that  Black  Pedro  is  missing — are  ambushed 
on  the  flimsy  bridge.  A  desperate  struggle 
ensues,  which  is  witnessed  from  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  by  the  dastard  Max  de  Villa,  who, 
realising  that  all  is  up,  runs  down  the  Chine 
and  turns  King's  Evidence,  unaware  of  the 
listening  Pedro.  Nanette  is  seen  overcome 
with  emotion.  But  Max  de  Villa's  end  is  at 
hand — not  for  nothing  had  Black  Pedro 
earned  his  name  !  (Uncle  George  was  seen 
dusting  the  bridge  with  his  handkerchief  a 
few  moments  before  his  doom.) 

The  murder  of  Max  de  Villa  is  swiftly 
avenged.  Max.  before  he  passes  away,  con- 
fesses all.    The  surviving  smugglers  are  led 


away    in    ropes,    and  the    film    ends    in  the 
conventional  way. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  smugglers  of 
Honeycomb  Chine.  The  whole  thing  was  jolly 
good  fun — especially  the  acting — and  as  one 
sat  in  the  wonderful  white  Chine,  with  the 
warm  sand  trickling  through  one's  toes,  and 
gazed  out  across  the  sparkling  blue  Channel, 
one  easily,  imagined  for  a  few  brief  moments 
that  one  really  was  a  lawless  and  intrepid 
smuggler. 

45-  *  -^  -X-  ^' 

The  tableaux  were  unrehearsed.    None  of  us 
had  any  previous  cinematograph   experience, 
except  Ian,  who  was  once  allowed  by  a  picture- 
palace  manager  friend 
of  his  to  go  into  the 
.    .     '  ]  little  fireproof  box  and 

^..  .  'fe>''  ■  ;'fe*^'*;%;^^       turn  the  handle  for  a 
.^.v'/'^iy^    "'  ^« '-''  \-l:. ';  t.  -         minute  or  two. 

The  films  were  de- 
veloped at  home,  made 
into  lantern  slides  by 
Aunt  Mabel,  and 
*'  released  "  the  next 
evening — surely  a 
record  even  in  the 
movie  world  ! 

All  the  photo- 
graphs were  snap- 
shots, oxce])t  the 
telej)honc    pictures — 


AND     TUr.NS    KINGS    KV'IDENCK. 

which  were   time  exposures — and  all   were 
taken  the  same  afternoon,  except  the  two 


ALAN  SENDS  HIM  TO  FETCH  THE  POLICE,  BUT  BLACK 
PEDRO  FOLLOWS  HIM. 

scenes  down  on  the  beach,  which,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  avoiding  a  crowd,  were  taken 
early  on  Sunday  morning. 

In  places  the  plot-  is  painfully  thin. 
For  instance,  why  on  earth  did  Alan 
allow  Max  de  Villa  to  go  off  to  fetch 
the  police  ?  Was  it  that  he  wanted  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  escape  ?  And  it 
is  surely  an  anachronism  for  smugglers 
up-to-date    enough   to    use   a    seaplane   to 


HIS     MURDER    BY     BLACK     PEDRO    IS    AVENGED. 

wear  the  garb  of  their  eighteenth-century 
forbears.  But  remember,  please,  how 
quickly  everything  was  conceived  and 
carried  out. 

Margie  deserves  an  honourable  mention 
for  going  into  the  sea  with  her  clothes  on 
before  breakfast  and  before  a  large  crowd ; 
Ian  should  get  one  for  being  up  early 
enough  to  photograph  her ;  and  Uncle 
George  thinks  he  ought  to  have  one,  too. 


..;-.^i 


DE   VILLA,    IN    HIS    DEATH-THROES,    CONFESSES   ALL 


THE    SMUGGLERS    ARE    LED    TO    JUSTICE. 
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for  putting  on  his  evening  clothes  imme- 
diately after  lunch. 

In  conclusion,  Ian  asks  me  to  say  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  cine- 


matograph firm  of  repute  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  employment  during  the  summer 
holidays — piracy  or  smuggHng  parts 
preferred. 


THE     END. 


REFRACTION, 


A    LITTLE  cloud,  alone,  aloof,  remote, 
^^^       Drifting  and  dreaming. 
As  leisurely  as  any  cloud  may  float— 

What  glow,  what  gleaming 
Suffuse  it  now  with  golden  ecstasy? 

On  what  gold  fairy  country  doth  it  gaze, 
Whose  distant  glories,  kindling  rosily. 

Set  it  ahlaze? 


If  so  the  soul,  remote,  aloof,  alone. 

Should  dream  and  hover, 
Might  it  not,  yearning  unto  realms  unknown. 

Strange  joy  recover— 
Grow  incandescent  with  a  mystic  flame, 

And  throb  with  instant  rapture  of  new  light 
From  that  far  land  it  seeks,  and  whence  it  came  ? 

O  God,  it  might! 

MAY  BYRON. 


THE    CLIMAX 


By   GORDON    LAWS 

Illustrated    by   Henry    Coller 


GEORGE  BLAKISTONE,  late  Major 
R.F.A.,  came  to  his  senses  sud- 
denly. A  spluttering  candle  lighted 
a  cramped  compartment  bounded  by  four 
earthen  walls,  earthen  ceiling  and  earthen 
floor.  A  large  worm  swayed  to  and  fro,  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  wall  above  him.  He 
was  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  awful 
possibility  suddenly  burst  upon  him,  and 
he  sat  up  in  sheer  terror.  No,  he  was  not 
buried  alive.  There  was  an  opening  in  one 
of  the  walls.  Then  where  was  he,  and  what 
had  happened  1  He  supported  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  saw  that  he  was  lying  on  an 
Army  valise.  What  the  deuce  could  it 
mean  ?  Why  should  he  suddenly  find  him- 
self in  a  dug-out  in  the  midst  of  nowhere  1 
He  lay  back  to  think.  As  his  head  touched 
the  improvised  pillow,  a  crouching  figure 
pushed  itself  through  the  narrow  entrance, 
and  with  relief  he  saw  that  it  was  his  brother 
Hugh.  The  latter  had  a  small  parcel  in 
his  hand,  and  there  was  a  look  of  hardly 
suppressed  and  terrible  excitement  about 
his  face. 

"  Thank  Heaven  you've  come  to,"  he 
said  quickly,  breathlessly,  in  a  voice  that 
strove  for  calm.  "  I  think  I've  fixed  things 
— at  any  rate  temporarily.  Are  you  sober 
now  ?  " 

*'  Not  only  sober,  but  curious,"  replied 
his  brother,  in  an  eminently  sane  voice. 

"  Curious  1  Oh,  that's  quite  simple  ! 
You're  in  the  cave  in  the  Clay-pit  Spinney. 
I  carried  you  here." 

''  But  why  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  Surely  that's  pretty  obvious. 
Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  you've  got  to 
disappear  ?  " 

George  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 
"  Look  here,  Hugh,"  he  said  rather  irri- 
tably, ''  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  this 
is  all  about?" 

Hugh,  a  more  serious,  but  less  significant 
edition  of  his  elder  brother,  stared  at  the 
latter  a  moment  in  blank  amazement. 
"  D'you  mean  to  look  me  in  the  face  and 


say  you  don't  know  what's  happened  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Of  course  1  know  all  about  it.  That's 
why  I'm  asking  you,"  replied  George,  with 
a  note  of  tired  sarcasm. 

"  This  is  awful !  "  Hugh  breathed  the 
words  in  a  sort  of  tremulous  whisper. 
"  And  yet — perhaps  it's  better " 

He  stared  at  his  brother  in  perplexity. 
"  Tell  me,  George,"  he  said  at  last,  "  how 
much  do  you  remember  of  what  happened 
after  dinner  this  evening  ?  " 

A  sense  of  uneasiness  began  to  creep  over 
the  man  on  the  floor.  He  sat  up,  rubbed 
his  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  and  then  stared 
at  the  blank  wall. 

"  I — I  remember  seeing  Collins  standing 
against  the  door.  Wasn't  there  some 
argument  ?  No.  That's  all  I  can  call  to 
mind — Collins  standing  against  the  door. 
But  what  is  it  ?  You  make  me  nervous. 
Tell  me." 

"  Don't  you  remember  asking  Collins  to 
get  more  whisky  ?  " 

^'  More  or  less  hazily — yes." 

*'  Then  didn't  you  call  him  back  and  ask 
him  what  he'd  done  in  the  Great  War  ?  " 

*'  Don't  know.  I  can't  remember.  Don't 
ask  me.     Tell  me." 

''  You  had  an  argument  with  Collins. 
He  resented  what  you  said,  and  you  didn't 
like  his  manner." 

"  Yes  ?     What  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  you'd  better  prepare  yourself  for 
a  shock.  You  threw  an  empty  whisky  bottle 
at  him  before  I  could  stop  you.  It's  the  last 
thing  you  ever  will  throw  at  him." 

George  became  rigid  with  sheer  fright. 

"  Hugh,  you  don't  mean— — " 

"I  do.    You  killed  him  !  " 

"  I  killed  Collins  ?  But  it's  impossible. 
I  like  the  chap.  He's  one  of  the  best. 
Hugh,  say  this  is  a  joke !  " 

"  It  isn't.  Try  and  realise  the  thing  first, 
and  then  we'll  discuss  ways  and  means. 
Thank  God  it  was  unconscious  on  your  part, 
anjrway." 
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The  face  of  George  was  ghastly. 

"  Hugh,  are  you  certain  of  this  ?  Did 
you — exairjine  him  ?  " 

"  He's  dead,"  said  Hugh  simply.  "  I 
wasn't  four  years  in  the  E.A.M.C.  without 
being  able  to  tell  whether  life's  extinct  or 
not." 

George  slowly  fell  back,  with  his  face  on 
the  pillow.  No  sobs  shook  his  body,  but 
his  agony  of  mind  was  probably  the  worse 
for  the  lack  of  them. 

After  perhaps  a  minute  :  '*  We're  wasting 
time,"  said  the  practical  Hugh.  "  Eegrets 
can  do  no  good.  This  is  what  we're  going 
to  do,  George.  You've  got  to  leave  your- 
self entirely  in  my  hands.  You  must  stay 
here  till  everything  has  been  arranged.  The 
thing  can  be  hushed  up.  I'm  convinced  of 
that.  The  only  man  who  knows  about  it  is 
Wilson.  He  will  do  anything  to  shield  you. 
All  the  maid-servants  were  in  bed,  and  cook 
was  in  the  east  wing,  and  knows  nothing  of 
what  occurred. 

''  I  have  packed  Collins' s  things  and 
hidden  them.  I  shall  give  it  out  that  we 
simply  paid  him  up  and  turned  him  out 
of  the  house  there  and  then  for  insolent 
behaviour.  You  yourself  have  disappeared 
temporarily  in  one  of  your  fits.  You've  done 
it  before,  so  there's  nothing  extraordinary 
about  that.  All  you've  got  to  do  now  is  to 
know  nothing  and  stop  here  till  the  air's 
clear." 

George  was  looking  at  his  brother  with 
something  between  amazement  and  affec- 
tion on  his  face. 

"  Hugh,"  he  said  rather  brokenly,  "  you're 
a  white  man.  But  do  you  really  suppose 
I'm  going  to  fly  away  from  my  own 
acts,  conscious  or  unconscious  ?  No,  by 
Heavens,  I've  done  the  thing,  and  I'll 
face  th"e  consequences  I  " 

"  Listen,  George,"  reasoned  his  younger 
brother.  "  I  know  it's  quite  natural  for  you 
to  feel  like  that — at  first.  But  think.  To 
start  with,  no  further  harm  can  be  done  to 
Collins,  because  he  had  no  relations  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  particular  friends.  I've 
thought  the  whole  thing  out  while  you  were 
lying  there.  If  by  any  chance  some  hitch 
occurs — which  I  don't  for  a  moment  antici- 
pate— you  stay  here  till  the  hue  and  cry  is 
over.  This  place  is  absolutely  concealed, 
and  no  one  else  knows  of  it.  Afterwards 
your  disappearance  could  be  arranged. 

''  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affair  is  kept 
hushed  up  and  there's  no  suspicion,  you 
simply  turn  up  again  after  one  of  your 
y^nishing  fits,  and  we  do  our  best  to  carry 


on.  It's  going  to  be  an  ordeal  in  any  case. 
But  isn't  that  better  than  dragging  the 
family  name  through  a  murder  trial  ?  To  be 
quite  explicit,  I've  disposed  of  poor  Collins 
already,  and  I  don't  fear  any  fuss  at  all. 
But  we've  simply  got  to  stand  by  one 
another.     Now,  do  you  agree  ?  " 

'^  I — suppose  I  must,"  was  the  reluctant 
decision.  "  You're — you're  doing  a  lot  for 
me,  Hugh." 

*'  I'm  doing  the  sane  thing,  old  chap. 
That's  all.  Buck  up,"  said  Hugh^  preparing 
to  leave.  ''  I'll  come  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  bring  you  grub." 

George  was  left  alone,  stunned. 

With  an  effort  he  sat  up.  He  must  re- 
member. Very  gradually,  after  beating  his 
head  with  clenched  fists  in  an  agony  of 
craving  for  the  power  to  think,  previous 
events  of  the  day  came  back  to  him. 

Surely  he  had  had  some  argument  with 
Hugh  about  changing  for  dinner.  He  looked 
down  at  the  Norfolk  jacket  he  was  wearing. 
He  was  right  there,  else  he  would  hav^  been 
dressed.  Then  the  row  with  Collins,  the 
first  footman.  Yes,  he  remembered.  He 
had  accused  Collins,  poor  permanently- 
limping  Collins,  of  being  a  shirker.  Collins 
had  got  his  back  up.  "  P'r'aps  you'll  kindly 
take  my  notice,  sir,  from  to-night."  That's 
what  he'd  said,  and  that's  what  had  sent 
him  (George)  into  that  frightful  fit  of  rage. 
He  remembered  seizing  the  whisky  bottle. 
That  was  clear  in  his  brain.  He  had  thrown 
it,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had  somehow 
expended  a  lot  of  strength  in  the  effort.  And 
after  that — complete  blank.  He  must  have 
flopped  out,  as  he  usually  did  on  these 
occasions,  just  at  that  moment.  And  now — 
he  was  a  murderer.  He,  the  owner  of  Child- 
well  Hall,  had  come  to  this  !  He  tried  in  a 
vague  way  to  think  what  had  first  started 
him  on  the  drink  obsession.  He  had  been 
all  right  before  the  War.  Since  1916  he 
had  commanded  a  battery  in  France — with 
distinction.  His  men  had  loved  him. 
He  knew  that.  The  thing  had  grown  on  him 
stage  by  stage,  seemingly  without  a  begin- 
ning. Others  had  put  it  down  to  shell-shock. 
It  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse.  And 
now  —  the  climax.  He  felt  acutely  an 
extraordinary  desire  to  lie  there  and  abandon 
himself  to  utter  misery.  But  that  luxury, 
by  a  very  strong  effort,  he  denied  himself. 
"  If  I've  got  any  horse-sense  in  my  head," 
he  told  himself,  "  now's  the  time  to  use  it." 
He  managed  to  stagger  up  and  feel  his  way 
out  into  the  air.  It  was  still  dark.  A  tiny 
pool  of  clear  water  lay  at  the  foot  of  th(? 
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grassy  wall  in  which  the  cave  had  been  dug. 
He  bathed  his  face  and  felt  more  fit  for  the 
decisions  that  he  knew  must  be  made.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  cave.  Sitting  on  his 
blanket,  he  resolutely  trampled  on  his 
natural  feelings,  and  proceeded  to  think  out 
his  best  course.  There  was  suicide,  to  begin 
with.  He  vetoed  that  as  being  useless  as 
well  as  cowardly.  He  had  promised  his 
brother  not  to  give  himself  up — at  any  rate 
yet.  There  remained  two  courses — to  stop 
where  he  was,  as  Hugh  had  suggested,  or 
to  disappear. 

He  weighed  up  the  alternatives  calmly. 
He  trusted  his  brother  implicitly  to  carry 
out  his  part  of  the  programme.*  The  body — 
poor  old  Collins  ! — was  disposed  of  already. 
He  shuddered  and  gave  vent  to  a  half-cry. 
But,  granted  that  everything  would  be 
hushed  up,  could  he  live  in  the  house  again  ? 
How  could  he  ever  get  away  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  drunkenness  ?  After  all, 
had  he  not  proved  himself  a  hound  of  the 
most  worthless  and  harmful  type  ?  No 
doubt  the  War — but  it  was  so  easy  to  blame 
the  War,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
blaming  it  all  over  the  world  for  everything 
they  couldn't  excuse  in  any  other  way. 
The  fact  remained  that  he  was  actually  a 
thing  of  worse  than  no  account.  Then  why 
should  Hugh,  who  was  ivortJi  considering, 
be  burdened  with  an  elder  brother  who  was 
not  only  a  murderer  and  the  continual 
reminder  of  an  awful  disaster,  but  also  the 
owner  of  an  inheritance  which,  by  all  the 
laws  of  humanity,  the  rope  should  give  to 
Hugh  ?  This  latter  thought  decided  him. 
He  had  food  enough  for  that  day.  He  still 
wore  the  shooting  jacket  he  had  refused  to 
change  for  dinner.  A  cap  lay  on  the  floor, 
and  he  found  money  in  his  pockets. 

He  would  go  down  to  the  boat-house, 
push  the  old  dinghy  out  into  the  river — its 
wide  mouth  poured  into  the  sea  about  four 
miles  from  Childwell  Hall — and  leave  them 
to  make  what  deductions  they  liked. 

When  he  was  ready,  he  tore  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  to  his  brother : 
"  Dear  Hugh,  I  am  leaving  you  to  it.  I 
shall  only  be  in  the  way  after  what  has 
happened.  Good-bye,  best  of  brothers. — 
George."  He  read  it  through  and  tore  it  up. 
It  was  impossible  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
words  without  writing  reams.  Best  not 
to  try. 

It  was  almost  light.  He  crept  out  of  the 
cave  and  made  his  way  towards  the  river, 
walking  along  hedges  and  in  hollows.  The 
land  here  was  mostly  wooded  and  pasture. 


and  he  knew,  from  occasional  early  morning 
sallies  in  search  of  duck,  that  no  one  was 
usually  in  the  vicinity  for  another  hour  or  so. 
The  air  was  quite  warm,  and  fanned  him  with 
the  breath  of  early  spring.  Importunate 
patches  of  green  shoots  obtruded  themselves 
from  the  mistiness  of  the  woods.  He  passed 
a  wild  cherry  almost  in  full  bloom,  but  its 
radiance  could  not  penetrate  such  an 
atmosphere  of  gloomy  despair  as  hovered 
round  George  Blakistone  on  that  perfect 
morning.  He  walked  quickly  now,  intent  on 
his  purpose  of  disappearing  and  leaving 
behind  him  at  least  the  semblance  of  suicide. 
Later,  when  he  had  hidden  himself  for  the 
day,  and  was  waiting  impatiently  for  dark, 
he  could  give  way  to  his  remorse  and  utter 
self-disgust.  Arrived  at  a  gate  which  led  into 
a  field  bordering  on  to  the  small  wood  that 
screened  the  river  bank  and  the  boathouse, 
he  had  no  sooner  placed  his  foot  on  the 
bottom  bar,  preparatory  to  climbing  over, 
than  he  became  aware  of  a  female  figure 
approaching  the  gate  al  ong  the  hed ge.  There 
was  no  hiding.  He  had  already  been  seen. 
He  stood  there  with  one  foot  on  the  gate, 
his  hands  clasping  the  top  bar — stood  and 
looked  at  a  girl — at  least,  she  seemed  little 
more — in  a  neat,  greenish,  tailor-made 
costume,  with  a  •  16-bore  gun  under  her  arm. 
It  was  curious  that  he  should  behave  like  a 
bashful  yokel  in  the  face  of  this  rather  un- 
fortunate meeting.  George  was  not  the 
sort  to  be  nonplussed  at  an  unexpected 
occurrence,  even  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

As  for  the  lady,  she  was  all  ease  and  un- 
conscious charm — one  of  those  women, 
George  thought  vaguely,  whose  expression 
and  looks  could  not  belie  the  sweet  nature 
underneath.  She  smiled  before  she  spoke  on 
reaching  him. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said  in  a  rich  but 
quite  unaffected  voice.  ''  No  gun  ?  What- 
ever can  a  man  be  doing  out  here,  at  this 
time  of  night,  if  he's  not  shooting  some- 
thing ?  " 

George  was  staring  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  hungry,  despairing  look.  "  You're  the 
one  woman  I've  been  looking  for  all  my 
life,"  he  was  saying  to  himself.  "  I  know  it, 
and  it's  too  late."  He  almost  forgot  to 
take  his  cap  off. 

''  Oh,  just — just  taking  a  stroll,"  he 
replied.    *'  Couldn't  sleep,  you  know." 

''  Certainly  you  look  as  if  you  hadn't 
slept  much,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that 
sounded  a  note  of  interest.  '*  You  must  be 
Major  Blakistone." 

"  And  you — Mrs.  Travers.     I — we  didn't 
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know  you'd  arrived  at  The  Towers  yet. 
Let  me  open  this  for  you.  I  was  going  to 
negotiate  it  the  most  direct  way." 

"  Thank  you." 

George  spoke  then  without  looking  at  her. 
"  Mrs.  Travers,"  he  said,  "  you — you'll 
think  me  very  extraordinary,  but  may  I 
ask  a  favour  of  you  on  this  very  short 
acquaintance  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
friends,"  she  said. 

"  Would  you  mind  not  mentioning  to 
anyone  the  fact  that  you've  seen  me  this 
morning  ?  " 

She  laughed — youthfully,  joyously.  "  How 
thrilling  1  A  mystery  the  first  day  of  my 
arrival !  " 

She  became  serious  at  once  on  perceiving 
that  he  did  not  laugh  with  her. 

"  You  can  rely  on  me,"  she  said  kindly, 
and  George  knew  that  he  could.  They 
chatted  a  few  minutes,  George  drinking  in 
every  detail  of  her.  George  seemed  to  him- 
self to  absorb  the  whole  woman  in  that 
fleeting  period.  He  felt,  in  some  inexplicable 
way,  that  he  was  not  distasteful  to  her — 
that  she  did  not  condemn  him  for  his  present 
boorishness.  She  held  out  her  hand  at  last. 
George  took  it  and  held  it.  Afterwards  he 
remembered  that  his  soul  must  have  been 
looking  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  did  so.  He 
felt  that  indefinably  she  sympathised. 
Gently — he  could  have  sworn  it  was  gently 
— her  hand  left  his,  and  with  a  bright  '*  Good 
morning,"  Mrs.  Travers  turned  and  went 
her  way. 

George  had  not  answered  her  "  Good 
morning.' '  It  was  only  when  she  dis- 
appeared round  a  bend  in  the  hedge  that 
he  collected  himself  with  a  shiver. 

Time  had  been  passing,  he  remembered, 
and  it  might  be  too  late  now  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  He  would  have  to  hide  once  more, 
and  Hugh  might  send  out  a  search-party 
after  finding  at  midday  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared. He  plunged  into  the  wood  near 
by,  resolving,  at  any  rate,  to  get  down  to 
the  water  unseen.  He  hated  the  thought 
of  going  into  hiding  near  the  boathouse. 
He  would  take  the  dinghy  out,  round  a  bend 
in  the  river  a  couple  of  miles  nearer  its 
mouth,  land  on  the  marshes,  after  making 
sure  he  was  not  seen,  and  then  send  the 
boat  adrift.  By  nightfall  he  could  be  well 
on  his  way  to  Alnwick  Junction,  where  he 
was  not  known,  and  whence  he  could  catch 
the  London  train.  Whilst  in  the  Metropolis 
he  would  be  free  to  make  his  plans  for  the 
future.   Before  the  sun  had  been  up  an  hour 


he  had  landed  on  the  marshes  near  Waldring- 
ton  Creek,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
footprints  being  traced,  and  pushed  the 
boat  out  into  the  tide — empty.  He  vetoed 
the  idea  of  leaving  any  of  his  belongings  as 
too  obvious. 

He  watched  the  dinghy  drifting  on  the 
outgoing  tide,  then  made  for  a  little  reed 
hut  built  years  ago  to  shelter  a  gun  in  search 
of  wood-pigeon  or  snipe.  Sinking  to  the 
natural  floor  of  reed  stems  that  had  fallen 
from  the  roof  and  walls,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  full  poignancy  of  physical  and 
mental  anguish.  That  day  was  the  longest 
and  most  awful  of  his  life.  He  began  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  actually  jumped  into 
the  river  instead  of  pretending  to.  After  all, 
what  possible  hope  could  life  hold  out  to 
him  now  ?  He  was  fair  enough  to  realise 
that  he  could  not  rightly  expect  any.  Not 
the  least  galling  ingredient  in  his  cup  of 
misery  was  the  thought  that  two  wonderful 
things  had  happened  that  very  morning — ■ 
too  late.  He  had  met  the  one  woman  who 
at  very  first  sight  he  knew  was  his  soul's 
mate — Mrs.  Travers,  the  war  widow  of  The 
Towers.  The  other  happening  was  a  dim, 
though  no  less  certain,  revelation  to  his  over- 
wrought brain.  He  was  confident  in  some 
remarkable  way  that  he  had  nothing  further 
to  fear  from  the  drink  obsession,  though 
that  was  of  little  consolation  to  him  now. 
For  Collins  he  was  truly,  inexpressibly  sorry. 
He  would  have  given  possessions  far  more 
valuable  than  his  own  life  to  see  the  foot' 
man  alive  before  him.  It  would  be  futile 
to  state,  however,  that  he  was  haunted  by 
the  murderer's  Jiorror  that  is  usually  ascribed 
to  men  in  his  position.  Apart  from  the 
possible  hardening  effect  of  war,  there  was 
the  consciousness  that  the  deed  had  been 
committed  in  a  fit  of  utter  madness.  His 
principal  sense  was  that  of  the  most  acute 
remorse,  and  not  only  in  respect  of  the  dead 
man,  but  remorse  for  the  whole  conduct  of 
his  latter  life — a  life  which  he  had  allowed 
of  his  own  will  to  culminate  in  this  tragedy.' 
It  was  remorse  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  the 
good  name  of  his  family,  the  household,  and, 
lastly,  himself. 

There  were  no  wild  imaginings  in  his 
mind's  composition  at  this  time.  It  was  all 
raw,  sober  misery.  True,  the  vision  of  a 
girl- woman's  face  forced  itself  continually 
upon  his  brain,  and  this  accentuated  his 
agony. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet  at  last  and  leant 
weakly  against  the  rickety  wall  of  the  reed 
shack.      Contact   with   the   wall   sent   his 
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thoughts  back  to  the  dug-out  which  he  and 
his  brother  had  made,  as  boys,  long  ago. 
He  thought  of  those  days,  when  his  parents 
had  been  alive,  and  sobbed  aloud  at  the 
hardness  and  futility  of  all  things.     This 


that  he  was  safe  from  inquiring  eyes, 
he  crept  on  all  fours  towards  the  brook  and 
drank.  Vastly  refreshed,  he  opened  the 
packet  of  sandwiches  that  Hugh  had  brought 
him,  but  found  that  eating  was  beyond  him. 


^'^;^¥^f] 


"He  .  .  .  pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  tide— empty, 


outlet  made  him  feel  better— and  thirsty.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  to 

His  head  was  still  thumping.     He  remem-  ascertain  if  he  had  cigarettes  and  matches, 

bered  that  not  far  from  the  hut  was  a  little  His  case  was  full,  and  he  found  a  whole  box 

brook  running  from  a  neighbouring  wood  to  of  matches.    Hugh  !    What  a  white  man  his 

the  river.     After  making  as  sure  as  possible  brother   was  !      But  his  self-contempt  was 
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commensurate  with  his  admiration  for  his 
brother,  and  it  positively  hurfc  him  to  think 
of  Hugh  on  that  account. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  smoked  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  cautiously  returned  to  the 
hut.  If  only  he  could  get  some  real  rest  !  He 
lay  down  on  the  floor  again  and  made  a 
pillow  of  his  jacket.  Then  he  sank  into  an 
unsatisfying  and  wildly  dream -troubled 
sleep. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  George  Blakistone  alighted  at  the 
terminus  early  the  following  morning, 
London  was  looking  its  worst.  A  wind- 
swept drizzle  half  blinded  him.  That,  after 
an  anxious  journey,  was  calculated  to  damp 
any  rising  spirits  produced  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  flight  accomplished  without  serious 
mishap.  Without  a  glance  to  either  side  he 
stepped  from  the  train  straight  into  a  con- 
venient taxi,  and  told  the  driver  to  put  him 
down  at  any  small  hotel  in  Bloomsbury. 
He  was  not  being  followed,  at  any  rate.  He 
made  sure  of  that  in  the  Euston  Eoad.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  his  taxi  might 
have  been  noted  when  he  engaged  it.  So  in 
Eussell  Square  he  got  out  and  walked,  and, 
after  several  fruitlesp  applications,  found 
a  room  in  a  frowsy-looking  boarding-house. 
He  ate  the  heartiest  breakfast  that  he  could 
obtain  there,  then  scanned  every  line  of 
several  morning  papers.  But  nothing  special 
caught  his  eye,  except  a  head-line  starring 
another  murder. 

He  stayed  in  his  bedroom  most  of  the  day, 
and  obtained  a  more  or  less  peaceful  sleep. 

At  dusk  he  ventured  out,  keeping  well 
away  from  the  West  End,  and  walked  about 
the  streets,  eventually  turning  into  a 
music-hall.  He  left  after  half  an  hour — it 
was  still  drizzling  at  the  time — and  entered 
.  an  hotel.  There  he  deliberately,  very 
deliberately,  ordered  a  whisky  and  soda. 
A  man  standing  near  spoke  to  him,  and  the 
two  started  a  conversation.  George  knew 
exactly  what  was  going  to  happen.  It  was 
curious  that  he  should  be  so  sure  of  himself. 
He  asked  the  stranger  to  drink  with  him. 
The  stranger  acquiesced  readily,  and  on 
completion  suggested  another. 

Now,  George  was  lonely  in  a  compara- 
tively strange  city.  He  was  not  only  in  the 
throes  of  very  deep  permanent  trouble,  but 
he  was  "  fed  up  "  also.  His  was  the  state 
of  mind  that  welcomes  the  notion  of  drink 
as  the  only  palliative.  Yet  "  No,  thanks^" 
he  found  himself  saying,  with  little  or  no 
effort.  **  I'm  only  allowed  one  a  day. 
Doctor's  orders." 


His  companion  expostulated,  and  George 
walked  out.  He  was  distinctly  pleased  with 
this  performance.  It  was  as  easy  as  falling 
off  a  log.  And  two  days  ago  he  would  have 
believed  the  thing  to  be  impossible. 

The  drizzle,  the  loneliness,  the  strangeness 
of  his  environment,  were  half  forgotten  as 
he  made  his  way  back  to  the  boarding- 
house.  In  the  smoking-room  he  vaguely 
noticed  a  little  sallow-faced  old  man,  fiercely 
moustached  and  savouring  of  the  East. 
George  had  an  evening  paper  in  his  hand. 
Almost  before  he  had  sat  down  in  the  dusty 
armchair,  the.  little  old  man  rasped  out  at 
him  suddenly  :  "  Have  they  caught  the 
latest  murderer  yet  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  real  shock  that  George 
had  experienced  since  his  brother's  dis- 
closure in  the  cave.  He  felt  himself  go 
white,  then  clutched  the  arms  of  his  chair 
on  the  pretence  of  shifting  his  position. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly  and 
steadily.  "I'll  see."  He  opened  the  paper — 
again  slowly,  then  scanned  its  pages  for  the 
sight  of  his  own  name.  Then  he  handed  the 
paper  to  his  neighbour.  "  No,"  he  said 
quietly.    "  It  aj)pears  not." 

''  Well,  why  not,  sir  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  that  ?  It's  perfectly  scandalous  !  A 
man  deliberately  commits  murder  in  a 
crowded  street  in  broad  daylight  and  gets 
clear  away  !  Where  were  the  police  ? 
Where's  Scotland  Yard  ?  What's  the  good 
of  'em,  I  say  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  suppose  they'll  try  and  establish 
a  motive  now,"  suggested  George. 

''  Yes,  and  then  go  and  hang  some 
unfortunate  fellow  that  happens  to  have 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  dead  man,  and  call 
it  circumstantial  evidence.  Of  course  they 
may  happen  to  hit  on  the  right  man  first  go  ; 
but  if  they  don't,  and  there's  no  alibi,  the 
accused  can  go  on  protesting  his  innocence 
up  to  the  time  he's  led  out.   I  say  it's " 

He  stopped,  realising  of  a  sudden  that  he 
was  talking  to  himself.  George  had  hurriedly 
but  unobtrusively  left  the  room,  and  was 
now  pacing  the  road  outside.  The  old  man's 
wild  tirade  against  our  accepted  notions  of 
justice  had  struck  home  with  a  force  that 
would  have  surprised  the  speaker. 

George's  brain  was  dizzy  with  a  new 
problem.  For  it  certainly  was  new  to  him. 
Why  on  earth  had  not  this  possibility 
occurred  to  him  before  ?  Here  he  was,  flying 
from  a  crime  of  his  own  commission,  the 
blame  for  which  might  even  now  be  falling 
on  someone  else.  And  he  had  taken  the 
secrecy,  and,  failing  that,  his  own  blame,  for 
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granted.  What  guarantee  was  there  that 
Hugh  would  be  able  to  keep  the  thing 
hushed  up  ?  Anything,  the  smallest  hap- 
pening, might  bring  the  affair  to  light. 
And  on  top  of  this  thought  another 
crowded  into  his  consciousness.  Hugh  had 
said  :  "  The  only  man  who  knows  anything 
about  it  is  Wilson.  He  will  do  anything  to 
shield  youJ^  He  had  emphasised  the  pro- 
noun. Wilson  was  the  second  footman, 
and  had  got  into  some  bother  months 
ago.  Hugh  had  found  it  out,  and  was  for 
having  Wilson  sacked.  Wilson  knew  this, 
and  George  had  refused  to  sack  him.  Wilson 
had,  for  some  reason,  never  been  kindly 
disposed  towards  his  younger  master.     If 

anything  did  come  to  light What  a 

fool  he  had  been  !  Why,  Hugh  would  be 
wanting  him  all  this  time !  Well,  if  he  went 
back,  the  estate  should  be  Hugh's  just  the 
same.  In  a  whirl  of  intense  excitement,  he 
re-entered  the  boarding-house,  found  out 
the  time  of  the  next  returning  train,  and 
locked  himself  in  his  room  to  make  a  final 

decision. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  a  narrow,  dark  lane  that  bounded 
the  Childwell  Hall  grounds,  George  de- 
scended from  the  closed  car  that  he  had  hired 
at  Alnwick  Junction,  and  saw  the  lights  of 
his  own  house  shining  through  the  trees. 
He  paid  off  the  driver,  forced  a  way  through 
the  hedge,  and  tried  to  keep  his  feelings  in 
control  as  he  drew  near  the  porch.  He 
half  expected  Collins  to  open  the  door  to 
him.  He  turned  the  handle,  and  came  face 
to  face  with  Wilson,  who  started  back  with 
a  little  high-pitched  cry  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  made  George 
scream  with  laughter. 

"  Mr.  George,  sir  !    It  is  you  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,  Wilson.  It's  me.  Don't 
rouse  the  house."  Then  he  asked  meaningly : 
*'  Is  everything  all  right  ?  " 

The  second  footman  took  time  to  recover 
himself.  ",Yes,  Mr.  George,"  he  gasped  at 
length.  ''  Yes.  Everythin's  all  right,  sir — 
leastways  it  is  now'^ 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  door  opening. 
"  George  !  "  Hugh  was  coming  towards  him 
with  amazement  and  joy  radiating  from  his 
face.  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  he  said, 
with  a  catch  in  his  voice.  "  We  thought 
you  were  drowned." 

George  was  hustled  into  the  dining-room, 
and  without  speaking  looked  his  gratitude 
for  the  welcome.  He  shut  the  door  and  turned 
to  his  brother  rather  haltingly. 

"  I    understand    you— you've    arranged 


things — satisfactorily,  Hugh,"  he  said.  "  I've 
come  back  because  I  thought  you  might  want 
me.  That's  all.  I  was  a  fool  to  run  away,  but 
I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  for  you. 
Then  it  came  to  me  that  I  might  have  let 
you  in  for  trouble.  Something  might  have 
gone  wrong.  You  might  have  wanted  me. 
I've  been  a  criminal  idiot  all  through,  but 
I've  suffered  for  it  the  last  two  days,  believe 
me.  I  meant  to  disappear  and  leave  you  to 
inherit  everything  here.  Well,  that  stands. 
Under  the  circumstances,  everything's  yours. 
I'll  have  the  deeds- " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Hugh,  "  don't  talk 
rot.  I'm  only  too  jolly  pleased  to  have  you 
back  here.  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me." 
He  went  to  the  door,  opened  and  closed  it, 
then  walked  over  to  his  brother,  patted 
his  shoulder,  and  spoke  comfortingly. 

"  You're  too  down  in  the  mouth.  You've 
got  nothing  to  worry  about,  old  chap." 

George  looked  at  him  and  then  laughed 
rather  bitterly.  "I'm  glad  you  can  see  things 
in  that  light,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't. 
Nothing  to  worry  about,  with  a  millstone 
hanging  round  my  neck  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  !  You  must  be  mad  to  talk  like 
that." 

Hugh  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  .table, 
offered  his  cigarette  case  to  George,  tapped 
the  case  with  the  one  he  had  selected,  and 
then  said  with  apparent  unconcern  : 

"  Perhaps  you'll  enjoy  a  rosier  outlook 
after  you've  apologised  to  Collins." 

He  struck  a  match  and  lit  his  cigarette 
in  dead  silence. 

George  repeated  in  a  very  slow  and  dazed 
voice  :  ''  After  I've  apol " 

Then  he  sprang  up  and<?aught  his  brother 
by  the  shoulders  with  a  grip  that  left  its 
mark. 

"  Hugh,"  he  almost  screamed  through 
his  teeth,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  Where  is 
Collins  ?  " 

*'  Gone  down  to  the  village  to  get  some 
stamps,"  said  his  brother  lightly.  "  He'll 
be  back  in  five  minutes." 

To  his  dying  day  George  will  remember 
the  picture  that  flashed  across  his  mind 
in  that  wonderful  moment.  It  was  the 
fleeting  impression  of  a  woman's  face, 
smiling.  He  swallowed  once  or  twice,  drew 
away  from  his  brother,  and  just  said  : 

"  Tell  me.    Tell  me  all  about  it." 

*'  Thanks,"  said  Hugh,  as  he  felt  the  blood 
returning  to  his  bruised  shoulders.  "  I 
like  you  better  at  a  distance.  Well,  you 
actually  threw  the  bottle,  of  course.    There's 
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the  mark  on  the  door.  It  gave  me  a  nasty 
turn,  I  can  tell  you,  because — make  no 
mistake — you  might  have  killed  him,  easily. 
Providentially  or  luckily,  he  dodged  it, 
and  you  went  right  out  of  mess  before  you 
knew  the  result.  Collins  wanted  to  help 
you  up,  but  I  sent  him  off  to  the  servants' 
hall,  with  orders  to  stay  there  and  keep  his 
mouth  shut.  This,  I  recognised,  was  the 
climax.  You  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Something  really  drastic  had  to 
be  done.  I  knew  that  it  was  kill  or  cure. 
A  really  great  shock  might  do  it.  It  struck 
me  that  if  you  actually  believed  that  you 
had  done  this,  you  could  not  but  experience 
a  reaction,  and  the  remorse  might  give  you 
a  fresh  start.  So  I  carried  you  to  the  cave, 
and  meant  to  tell  you  the  truth  when  I 
judged  it  was  opportune.  You  knocked 
my  plans  on  the  head  by  vamoosing.  The 
boat  was  washed  ashore  only  this  morning. 


I  had  my  doubts  all  the  time,  of  course. 
By  the  way,  Mrs.  Travers,  the  war  widow 
who  has  taken  The  Towers,  called  this 
afternoon.  She  was  most  friendly  and  fright- 
fully concerned. .  In  fact,  I've  never  seen  a 
woman  so  upset  before  about  a  man  she 
hasn't  set  eyes  on.  So  you  can  think  your- 
self mighty  flattered." 

George  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  utter  content. 

"  Hugh,"  he  said,  "  your  experiment  has 
been  successful — enormously  successful — and 
I  can  never  forget  what  you've  done  for  me." 
Then  in  a  complete  change  of  voice  :  ''  Oh, 
have  you  got  anything  on  to-morrow  after- 
noon ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  ''  l"have.    But- " 

"  Splendid,"  cut  in  George,  with  a  return 
of  his  old  precision.  "  Or,  rather,  most 
unfortunate,  because  it  simply  means  that 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  our  first  formal 
call  on  Mrs.  Travers  alone." 


THE   WAYSIDE   BANK. 


¥^7ITH  flowers  all  so  gentle, 
^^     God  did  her  adorn, 
Of  green  silk  her  mantle, 

Green  as  young  corn; 
With  cowslips  and  primroses 

Was  she  bedight, 
And  daisy  that  closes 

Gold  eyes  at  night. 

With  speedwell  that's  bluer 

Than  children's  eyes 
That  open  a-sudden 

With  a  clear  surprise ; 
With  honeysuck  and  clover 

is  she  made  fair; 
The  bee,  the  brown  rover. 

Is  in  her  hair. 

With  broidery  of  wild  rose 

On  hood  and  gown, 
AH  day  the  duU  people 

Go  by  to  the  town; 
And  the  road  runs  from  her 

Like  a  ribbon  grey; 
The  carts  and  the  cattle 

Do  be  travelling  away. 


So  sweetly,  so  coolly 

Does  she  invite 
The  dusty  wayfarer 

To  lie  down  at  night. 
In  a  fold  of  her  mantle 

He  may  lie  warm, 
As  the  child  lies  smiling 

In  the  mother's  arm. 

There  shall  be  rich  honey 

In  the  dews  and  damps, 
The  shy,  small  glow-worm 

Will  light  his  lamps. 
In  her  dew  and  freshness 

May  the  tramping  men 
Shed  as  a  garment 

All  their  sin  and  stain. 

They  shall  lie  down  sweetly. 

Nor  stir  still  morn. 
Their  sleep  be  innocent 

As  lambs  new-born; 
With  flowers  for  their  pillow 

And  their  counterpane, 
Till  the  lark  shall  call  them 

To  the  world  again. 

KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


THE   WAY    OF 
BOHEMIA 

By    W.    DOUGLAS    NEWTON 

Illustrated    by    G.     C.    Wilmshurst 


SOMEONE  who  wanted  to  say  the 
pretty  thing  about  his  latest  girl 
started  the  idea  about  "  beauty 
drawing  by  a  single  hair."  Since  that 
moment  coiffeurs  have  been  subjected  to 
an  enormous  strain  in  the  haulage  of  love. 

But  hair  doesn't  do  it  every  time,  unless 
you  drag  in  cam.el-hair.  Love  has  a  million 
business  methods.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  advance  paint-tubes  as  a  good  proposi- 
tion. Rose  madder  has  surely  united  as 
many  hearts  as  the  Marcelle  wave.   Anyhow, 

it  was  Mignon  and  madder But  Til 

tell  you  about  that. 

Mignon  had  a  large  japanned  box  full  of 
the  most  expensive  tubes  of  canvas  mess. 
The  contents,  added  to  a  brush,  produced 
many  of  those  profound  works  of  celebrity 
known  as  ''  Tulips  Leaning  on  Old  Cup," 
and  "  Two  Onions  and  a  Head  of  Celery 
Showing  Great  Courage  in  the  Presence  of 
Stewpa'n,"  and  ''  The  Old  Mill  and  Mud 
Shore,  Seableak  "  (the  old  mill  can  be 
detected  by  the  four-armed  linen-airer  at 
top).  Mignon  ridded  her  mind  of  many  of 
these  grave  things,  and  they  found  their 
way  into  the  servants'  sitting-room,  and  the 
dining-halls  of  relatives  who  were  poor  but 
strong-minded,  and  other  quarters  where, 
art  is  truly  reverenced. 

Mignon's  mother  said  that  she  was  a  truly 
talented  girl.  Mignon's  father  said  :  "  Any- 
how, it  kept  her  out  of  mischief,  and  it's 
cheaper  than  letting  her  drive  the  auto- 
mobile." And  Mignon's  brother  said 
"  Huh  !  "  What  Mignon  thought  of  it  all 
is  not  quite  certain.  She  was  a  nice  girl, 
crisp,  sure,  and  sparkling,  and  she  never 
let  Art  curtail  her  costumier's  account 
Somehow  "  Studies  of  Quartz  and  Pickle 
Forks  "  never  led  her  to  dress  the  part. 

Well,  not  until  she  saw  her  Velasquez. 


It  was  at  a  one-man  show.  There  is 
something  logical  and  humane  about  one- 
man  shows.  You  know  that  the  artist  who 
is  behind  it  is  a  kindly  fellow — he  knows 
better  than  anyone  how  impossible  life 
would  be  if  you  had  to  face  two  of  him. 
On  that  day  when  a  one-man  shower  should 
prove  a  twin— that  will  be  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  This  one-man  was  a  quadri- 
lateraler.  There  are  "  cubers "  and 
"  spotters  "  and  "  lozengers,"  but  this 
fellow  was  new.  He  showed  through  the 
human  features,  and  the  inhuman  land- 
scape, how  thrilling  the  world  would  be  if 
Providence  had  only  had  a  quadrilateral 
bulge  when  it  had  worked  out  its  plans.  It 
was     a     universe  -  disturbing     exhibition ; 

it But    really    I    don't    think    that 

matters  ;  it  was  Mignon's  Velasquez  who 
does. 

He  was  a  large  man,  slim,  with  a  dreamy 
air.  If  he  had  been  one  of  a  crowd  of 
handsome  young  men  with  dreamy  airs,  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  pick  him  out-  - 
unless  you  had  been  Mignon.  The  special 
something  in  him  leapt  out  and  captured  by 
assault  the  soul  of  Mignon.  One  look  at 
him  and  her  heart  was  off  at  the  pace  with 
which  the  Queen  of  the  Movies  sets  out  on 
her  two-thousand-mile  trip  to  stop  him 
taking  poison  before  the  half-hour  is  through. 
Her  mind  said  "  0-oh  !  "  Then  it  said  : 
"  I  must  know  him."  And  then  it  said  : 
'''  If  I  don't  get  to  know  him,  I  die."  And 
then,  as  the  daughter  of  her  father,  and  he 
had  made  a  million,  she  said  :  "  I'm  going 
to  know  him.    That's  settled." 

She  recalled  all  the  short  stories  of  those 
novelists  who  may  be  considered  the 
lecturers  in  the  university  of  *'  Getting  to 
Know  a  Young  Man  One  Can  Never  Meet." 
Remembering,  she  knew  it  would  be  quite 
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easy.  One  had  only  to  find  a  large,  non-lethal 
motor-car,  place  oneself  so  that  one  can  be 
rescued  from  mudguards  in  the  nick  of  time. 
...  Or  one  took  one  large  portion  of  Wild 
West  desert,  bad  men,  three,  etc.  ...  Or 
one  went  to  Paris,  and  He  came  in  and 
borrowed  your  piano  for  the  Moonlight 
Sonata.  .  .  . 

Mignon  looked  at  him. 

"  Paris  !  "  she  breathed.  "  Of  course — 
he's  an  artist '' 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly.  She  caught 
his  eye.  She  blushed.  Eeally,  she  was  going 
to  know  him.  This  was  not  Paris,  of  course, 
but  it  had  its  quarter  of  Parisites.  She 
would  descend  to  him.  They  would  meet 
on  level  terms.  She  could  not  let  him  go. 
They  would  meet ;  perhaps  on  some  top- 
most floor  that  let  out  studios.  Already 
she  had  a  most  romantical  idea.  She  had  a 
good  allowance,  she  was  independent,  she 
could  always  stifle  family  curiosity  by 
saying  that  she  was  going  to  take  her  art 
seriously.  Already,  though  so  young,  she 
had  come  to  learn  that  one  infallible  way 
to  produce  a  permanent  drought  in  personal 
interest  in  herself  and  her  doings  was  to 
talk  about  her  art. 

She  would  wait  for  her  Velasquez,  very 
cleverly,  concentrating  her  attention  — 
apparently — on  the  quadrilateral  picture 
that  looked  hke  a  'bus  running  up  the  side 
of  a  belfry,  but  which  was  really  the  por- 
trait of  "  Enid's  Baby,"  near  the  door. 
He  would  pass  out.  She  would  track  him 
to  his  studio  ;  there  were  bound  to  be 
other  studios  "  to  let  " — studios  have  the 
habit — and  the  rest  of  the  story  would  go 
truly  and  romantically. 

It  happened.  The  best  thing  about  life 
is  that  most  things  do  happen.  True,  he  was 
a  trifle  backward  in  getting  off  the  mark, 
but  in  the  end  he  did.  Mignon,  feeling  that 
both  she  and  the  pictures  were  a  bit  too 
conspicuous,  had  drifted  outside  to  wait 
for  him  there.  By  the  greatest  of  luck  he, 
after' a  long  concentrated  pause  before 
another  quadrilateral,  had  torn  himself 
away  and  come  out  immediately  after  her. 

But  even  then  he  was  a  laggard.  He 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  return  to  his  art.  His 
walk  was  very  fitful.  True,  he  drifted  steadily 
towards  the  holy  land  of  Chelsea,  as  she  had 
expected  of  him,  but  there  were  moments 
when,  sure  of  her  destination,  she  had  to 
pass  him  and  go  ahead,  jor  fear  of  appearing 
too  conspicuous.  Then,  in  a  pleasant,  sun- 
washed,  antique  road  he  seemed  to  dawdle 
deliberately,  as  though  loath  to  go  out  of 


the  sun  and  the  air  to  the  attic  where  his 
hard  labour  was  only  softened  by  his  high 
and  magnificent  dreams. 

"  This  is  his  street,"  thought  Mignon. 
"It  is  his  sort  of  street.  It  suits  him. 
Besides,  I  feel  it  is  his — it  is  in  the  air." 

But  Art  is  trying  and  temperamental. 
His  hesitation  to  rejoin  his  Muse  was  pro- 
voking. If  Mignon  stood  about  in  this 
fashion,  he  would  be  bound  to  notice  her, 
become  suspicious.  She  had  7ious.  She 
found  the  doorway  of  a  block  of  studios. 

"  I'll  stand  inside  this.  I'll  be  able  to  see 
into  which  .house  he  goes."  When  she 
turned  in  her  vantage  to  spy  on  him,  he 
seemed  still  to  be  full  of  hesitation,  to  be 
battling  with  his  mind.  He  was  asking 
himself — oh,  she  could  see  it  in  every  line  of 
him  :  Should  he  return  and  take  up  the 
ardours  of  palette  and  brush,  or  should  he 
not  remain  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  ?  Mignon 
smiled  as  she  saw  devotion  to  Art  conquer. 
She  liked  that.  She  had  enough  of  her 
father  in  her  to  feel  good  about  anyone  who 
spurned  the  pleasures  to  get  down  to  real 
gritty  labour.  Also  she  did  want  to  get 
hold  of  his  address  before  the  time  of  tea. 

She  nodded  and  laughed,  and  then  she 
nearly  screamed. 

"  Heavens/'  she  gasped,  "  he's  coming 
in  here  !  " 

As  she  ran  up  the  flight  of  stairs  she 
laughed. 

"  Of  course  he  would  come  in  here.  It's 
his  house.  Instinct  made  me  pick  his 
house  of  all  other  houses."  She  ran  softly, 
so  that  he  should  not  hear  her.  "  But  I 
hope  he  comes  no  higher,"  she  said  rather 
breathlessly.  "  This  isn't  my  day  to  be 
trapped.  I  haven't  thought  out  the  things 
to  say  for  beginning."  She  paused  on  a 
landing.     He  came  on  and  up. 

She  began  to  climb  the  last  flight.  "  If 
Heaven  is  kind,"  she  said,  half  laughing  and 
half  fearful,  "  it  will  have  at  least  one  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  leads.  I  want  to  go  up 
and  hide." 

Heaven  was  quite  kind.  There  was  no 
ladder,  but  as  she  reached  the  cul-de-sac  of 
the  top  landing,  she  saw  that  the  door  on  the 
left  was  open.  She  only  saw  the  door  on 
the  left — nothing  else.  She  darted  into  it. 
She  slammed  the  door  after  her.  That  would 
convince  the  ascending  Him  that  she  was 
bona  fide.  She  was  in  a  large  top  room, 
with  an  authentic  north  Hght — a  studio. 
She  saw  the  bills  pasted  on  the  streetward 
window,  and  laughed.  "  What  luck  !  "  she 
whispered.     Then  she  listened.     She  heard 
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the  stately  march  of  masculine  footsteps. 
Then  they  stopped  on  the  landing.  There 
was  quiet.  "  Getting  his  key,"  she  said. 
''  Getting  his  key  out  of  his  pocket."  Then 
the  door  on  the  right  of  the  landing  was 
opened,  the  footsteps  were  resumed,  they 
moved  from  stone  on  to  boards.  Then  the 
further  door  shut. 

"  What    luck !  "     she    breathed    again. 
"  What  luck  !     He's  on  the  landing  across 

the  way.    That's  his  studio,  and "    She 

went  to  the  window  and  tore  down  the 
"  To  Let  "  bills.  ''  Anyhow,  there  is  no 
more  use  for  you,"  she  said  to  them.  "  I'm 
moving  in  here — and  he's  acrossthe  landing." 
She  went  out  quietly,  closing  the  door 
noiselessly  after  her.  She  wrote  oi!  to  the 
house-agent  that  night. 


Mignon  tapped  at  the  door  across  the . 
landing. 

Like  her  father,  she  not  only  believed  in 
the  chances  of  life,  she  approved  of  taking 
them.  She  had  now  espoused  Art  seriously 
for  three  days  ;  there  was  a  whole  ship's 
canvas  rig  done  up  in  small  oblong  squares 
in  her  studio.  There  were  pigments  enough 
to  paint  a  flat.  There  were  cosy  chairs  and 
cooking  utensils,  a  second-hand  easel,  and 
a  carpet  and  tapestries  that  had  cost  several 
hundred  pounds  the  lot,  a  third-hand  guitar, 
a  real  and  wonderful  Chinese  screen  of  gold- 
and-silv^er  brocade,  an  ottoman  made  of 
sugar  boxes  and  Liberty  damask,  and  a 
battered  bound  volume  of  "  La  Vie  de 
Boheme."  Mignon  was  the  true  article  in 
artists. 

Mignon  had  seen  him  three  times.  They 
had  put  their  heads  out  of  their  respective 
doors  simultaneously — once.  They  had, 
however,  returned  them  to  •  their  own 
domestic  surroundings  immediately.  But 
the  chance  had  not  come.  Mignon  had 
worked  industriously  on  her  great  work 
"  Pomegranates  Not  Quite  Falling  Out  of 
Willow  Pattern  Dish,"  and  had  felt  that  all 
was  well  in  the  world.  She  was  near  him — 
across  the  landing  from  him.  It  was  all 
very  jolly,  and  her  chance  would  come. 

It  had  come.  She  was  knocking  at  the 
door. 

She  heard  him  say  "  Harr-um  1 "  and  then 
a  trifle  scratchily  :  ''  Oh,  yes,  come  in." 

She  went  in.  She  was  glad  at  the  spec- 
tacle. It  was  right  in  the  picture.  There 
he  was  in  a  blue  blouse,  painting  with  a  sort 
of  dramatic  strenuosity.  He  stabbed  the 
canvas  with  a  brush,  gazed  at  the  result  from 


a  bent-neck  angle,  and  only  then  looked  at 
her.     So  "right  "  of  him. 

When  he  looked  at  her  his  manner  became 
more  volatile.  He  briskened.  He  became 
confused.  He  even  blushed — that  was 
rather  more  "  right."  If  one  knows  one  is 
crisp  and  sparkling  and  good  to  look  at, 
even  Velasquez  should  exhibit  the  approved 
symptoms  before  one. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  broke  out  detonatively — 
"  oh,  I  say,  do  you  want  me  ?  That  is,  do 
you  want  anything  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?  Or  food — want  food — or 
perhaps  milk  ?  " 

A  real  Bohemian.  How  delightful  he 
was !  she  thought. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  she  said  quite 
coolly,  "  that  you  had  better  prepare 
yourself  to  be  very  sick — if  you're  going 
to  eat  that — smell  I  " 

"  Oh  !  "  he  gasped.  He  turned  to  his 
stove.  There  was  a  frying-pan  on  it.  From 
the  frying-pan  rose  streams  of  mephitic 
vapour.  "  Now  you  mention  it,"  he 
admitted,  "  there  is  something  strange  about 
its  habits." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mignon. 

"  You  mean,"  he  asked,  "  what  is  its 
ultimate  end  ?  Although  it  does  resemble 
an  auto-da-fe,  it  would  have  been  an  omelette 
if  it  had  not  lost  its  temper." 

Mignon  considered  him  well  up  to  the 
specification  of  the  Bohemian  schedule.  He 
was  handsome,  he  also  had  a  tongue  in  his 
head,  and  some  brains  to  back  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  didn't  think  of  a  little 
butter  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  moment.  Should  one  butt 
it?" 

'*  Yes,    otherwise Well,    that    is 

the  last  of  your  frying-pan — you  have 
ruined  it." 

"  It  is  the  first  of  it,  too.  It  is  brand- 
new.  The  mortality  of  frying-pans  is 
terrible.  Yesterday  I  had  another.  Bacon 
was  its  end.  And  bacon  always  seemed  to 
me  so  meek." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  a  very  good  cook." 

"  I  have  taken  a  post-graduate  course  in 
how  not  to  cook.  I  am  the  most  thorough 
can't  cooker  in  three  hemispheres."  He 
looked  at  her  curiously,  brightly,  deeply. 
*'  You  can  cook,  of  course.  I  engage  you  on 
the  spot." 

She  laughed,  also  she  blushed  a  little. 
How  well  it  was  all  working  out  1  They  had 
met,  they  had  cemented  their  friendship 
firmly  and  enduringly  in  a  true  Bohemian 
way. 
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"  Oh,  you  engage  me,"  she  said.  ''  The 
wages  of  cooks  are  high." 

"You  can  have  half  my  kingdom — or 
all  of  it,"  he  said,  and  she  had  to  drop 
her  eyes  before  his.  ''  When  a  man's 
hungry  for  — sustenance,  he'll  pay  any 
price." 

"  Half  a  kingdom  ?  That's  a  little  too 
much.  As  a  cook — well,  there  are  several 
better  than  I." 

''  What  matter,  if  the  result  can  be  eaten  1 
To  my  mind,  the  real  charm  about  food  is 


that  you  can  eat  it.     I  was  never  one  of 
those  who  use  it  as  a  decoration." 

Mignon  cooked.  He  produced  more  eggs 
— he  seemed  to  have  staked  his  all  on  eggs. 
Mignon  boiled  them  on  the  gas-ring. 
Mignon  felt  safe  on  boiling — she  resolved  to 
get  the  infallible  Mrs.  Beeton  at  the  earliest 
opportunity— but  at  first  she  felt  that  she 
would  be  thwarted.  There  was  a  kettle 
doing  its  best  to  be  on 
time  for  tea.  Pots  were 
conspicuous  by  theii 
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absence.  The  young  man,  however,  was  not 
the  one  to  he  beaten  by  a  matter  like  that. 
He  simply  used  the  kettle.  They  filled  the 
teapot  from  it,  and  then  boiled  the  eggs  in 
it.  "  Kettles,  if  you  only  know  their  habits 
of  life,"  said  the  yoimg  man,  "  have  all 
the  kindliness  and  ingenuity  of  portable 
kitchens." 


''  I  thought  you  knew  not  kettles  or 
cooking  ?  "  said  Mignon  sharply. 

"  I  am  just  beginning  a  friendship  with 
this  one,"  said  the  yqung  man  without 
stammering.  "He  is  showing  me  any 
amount  of  things  he  can  do.  His  name  is 
Frank." 

"  Why  Frank  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  said.  And  then  : 
"  Would  it  be  shattering  the  scheme  of 
things  if  I  introduced  you  to  Frank — for- 
mally— by  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  fulfil  all  the  polite- 


''  Mignon  ccoked  for 
him." 
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nesses,*'  answered  Mignon  Wray.  *'  My 
name  is  Mignon  Millais." 

"  I  would  have  guessed  it,"  said  the  young 
man,  sighing  with  pleasure — perhaps.  "  My 
own  name  is  Botticelli — John  goes  in  front 
of  it." 

They  looked  at  each  other  smiling. 

"  We  have  something  common  in  names. 
And  you  paint,  too  ?  " 

"  I  won't  ask  you  to  accept  that  as  a  vital 
point.  When  I  mention  my  painting  to 
friends,  I  have  noticed  a  curiously  universal 
tendency  to  speak  about  the  weather." 

"  Friends  are  like  that,"  said  Mignon. 
"  When  I  mention  my  latest  little  effort,  the 
conversation  invariably  starts  right  away 
on  Cousin  Heppy's  babies.  Cousin  Heppy 
is  prodigal  in  the  matter  of  babies ;  the 
topic  can  be  guaranteed  to  last  out  any  visit 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics."  Mignon 
walked  towards  the  easel.  "  But  I  don't 
trust  the  verdict  of  friends.  I  judge  for 
myself.     May  I  look  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  forbidden,  but  it  is  not  advised." 

Mignon  looked. 

"  I  see,"  she  said.  "  It  is  in  the  rough 
still." 

"  Perhaps  you're  right,"  agreed  Mr.  John 
Botticelli. 

Mignon  looked  again  more  deeply.  The 
young  man  came  to  her  side. 

''  I  think  you  ought  to  be  told  what  it  is. 
When  one  is  told,  one  knows  just  what  to  say. 
Pictures  are  like  babies.  It  is  distressing  to 
say  '  What  a  fine  little  man  it  is  !  '  to  a 
mother  who  is  priding  herself,  above  all 
things,  at  having  given  to  the  world  the 
most  girlish  kind  of  girl.  With  this  kind  of 
picture  you  don't  say  :  *  I  like  the  high 
lights,  and  the  low  darks,  and  the  sense  of 
what-do-yoii-call-it  that  brings  out  the 
repose.'  That's  for  interiors,  beech  trees 
in  a  glade,  and  '  Dolly's  First  Prayers.'  With 
this  picture  you  are  expected  to  mention  the 
sense  of  breeze,  the  wind  in  it,  the  motion, 
the  treadth." 

"  I  adore  seascapes,"  breathed  Mignon. 
The  young  man  burnt  incense  to  her  with  his 
delighted  eyes. 

"  I  knew  from  the  very  first  moment  that 
you  were  you  1  "  he  cried.  "  Don't  you 
like  my  charging  and  tempestuous  waves  ? 
That's  one  over  to  the  right.  He's  a  fine 
fellow — I'm  very  proud  of  him." 

Mignon  thought  that  perhaps  she  had 
hurt  him  by  her  dullness  in  not  seemg  the 
things  she  was  expected  to  see  on  the  canvas. 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  mind.  He  exhibited 
a  quiet  good  humour  all  the  while.     She 


began  to  suspect  that  the  real  artist  was 
actually  rather  sensible  about  things.  The 
real  artists  did  not  expect  people  to  rave 
about  their  work,  or  to  understand  it,  or  to 
concentrate  their  entire  conversation  on  it. 
Eeal  artists  appreciated  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  people  and  other  things  in  the 
world.  This  one,  indeed,  seemed  rather 
bored  when  she  tried  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion of  "  Fishing  Boats  Drifting  Before 
Gale."  He  said :  *'  Why  bother  about 
that  ?  I'm  sure  your  work  is  much  more 
interesting." 

"  The  one  satisfactory  thing  about  my 
type  of  work,"  she  told  him,  "  is  that  I  can 
eat  my  models  when  I'm  done." 

"  Oh,  jolly  !  "  he  cried.  "  Fruit  or  vegs  ?  " 

"  Both,"  she  told  him,  and  she  liked  him 
and  his  quickness  more  and  more.  "And 
sometimes  flowers  and  sometimes  quartz  ; 
but  I  rarely,  if  ever,  eat  the  quartz." 

He  came  in  and  viewed  the  "  Pome- 
granates." He  was  a  splendid  man.  He 
said  all  that  could  be  said  about  the 
"  Pomegranates "  from  all  angles.  He 
seemed  even  to  get  behind  them  and 
praise  the  other  side.  In  the  end  it  was 
Mignon  who  said :  "  W'hy  bother  about 
that  ?  "  And  they  started  talking  of  books 
and  plays,  and  somehow  they  found  that 
they  had  even  more  to  talk  about  in  those 
spheres  than  in  the  spheres  of  Art. 

It  was  quite  delightful  The  days  that 
followed  bettered  the  best  short  stories. 
Mignon  refused  to  intrude  on  John  Botticelli 
— ridiculous  name,  a  nom  de  plume  surely — 
until  the  time  of  4ea.  Work  was  work,  one 
had  one's  living  to  earn,  and  some  of  the  ends 
of  life  had  to  be  meat  certainly.     But  at 

tea Well,  Mignon  cooked  for  him,  and 

talked  with  him,  and  all  was  bright  in  the 
world.  They  compared  notes  of  progress, 
discussed  the  merits  of  method,  and  talked 
of  quite  interesting  things.  Curious  how^ 
"  broad "  he  w^as.  Art  hadn't  narrowed 
him.  He  knew  that  life  occasionally  sat  in 
stalls  where  music  and  brightness  abounded, 
and  that  certain  places  were  notorious  for 
the  good  meals  they  gave  one.  And  he'd 
heard  of  polo  and  tennis,  and  that  the  world 
was  an  oblate  spheroid  with  many  other 
people  on  it.  Oh,  they  lived  Bohemian, 
and  strove,  and  "  arted,"  and  now^  and 
then  crushed  the  Philistine  with  the  jaw- 
bones of  the  elect,  but  it  was  a  glowing, 
jolly,  intimate,  and  endearing  life. 

But  work  and  progress  had  some  place. 
Mignon  was  determined  in  the  matter  of 
progress.     Mignon    was   not   content   that 
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John  Botticelli  should  be  just  an  artist.  She 
desired  him  to  be  of  the  good  and  satisfactory 
type  of  whom  one  can  speak  openly  to  the 
awe  of  one's  friends.  She  wanted  her 
friends  to  cry,  "  The  Mr.  Botticelli,  the 
artist,"  not  "  Mr.  Botticelli,  an  artist." 
She  played  the  woman's  part  of  inspiration. 
She  kept  him  up  to  it.  She  explained — they 
had  got  as  far  as  this— that  their  mutual 
companionship  was  an  affair  of  mutual 
inspiration,  support,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  John  Botticelli  also  explained  that 
this  had  been  his  idea  all  along.  But  he 
didn't  see  how  he  could  help — a  potterer 
of  his  type  wasn't  much  good.  Pie  could 
understand  inspiration  with  respect  to 
woman — a  beautiful  woman,  who  had 
delicate  and  tender  ways,  who  had  brains 
and  vivacity,  who  could  cook. 

Mignon  said  rather  abruptly  that  this 
was  nonsense ;  his  practical  and  critical 
advice  had  helped  her  enormously  with  her 
picture.  This  had  been  the  support  and 
help  she  had  meant. 

"  We  always  think  exactly  alike,"  said 
John  Botticelli.  "  It's  very  wonderful. 
Same  with  me  about  my  work.  Why,  I'd 
never  had  the  nerve  to  go  on  with — with 
that  picture  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  !  " 

Mignon  beamed.  She  went  over  to  con- 
sider *'  Fishing  Boats  Drifting  "  once  again. 
It  was  very  extraordinary.  Mignon  thought 
that  perhaps  her  ideas  of  the  picture  were 
unformed  and  amateurish.  Whistler,  of 
course,  was  quite  misunderstood,  too. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  I've 
helped  you — even  the  little  I  could.  This 
seems  to  me  rather  big — like  nothing  1 
know.    And  it's  nearly  finished  ?  " 

"  Well,  say  yes.     I  don't  quite  see  how  . 
I  can  do  any  more  to  it." 

''  And  it  will  go  out  into  the  world," 
sighed  Mignon  dreamily. 

"  Oh,  well " 

"  Someone  will  buy  it.  It  will  bring  you 
fame." 

John  Botticelli  looked  at  "  Fishing  Boats 
Drifting." 

"  Curiously,"  he  said,  '*'  I  believe  you're 
right.  //  somebody  could  bring  himself  to 
buy  it,  it  must  be  unique." 

"  Somebody  must  buy  it.  That  is  the 
test." 

John  Botticelli  seemed  to  be  thinking 
gloomily.    Then  he  brightened. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  think  that,"  he  said. 
"  You  see,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  give  it  to  you.  I  couldn't  bear  anyone 
else  having  that  picture." 


"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mignon. 

''  No  ?  " 

"  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  your  art  for  me 
to  take  something  like  that  picture  from 
you/' 

John  Botticelli  got  between  Mignon  and 
the  picture. 

'^  I  have  something,"  he  said,  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  deeply  on  her,  "  that  isn't 
very  much  connected  with — with — er — my 
art.    I  would  like  to  give  you  that." 

Mignon  stood  before  him  blushing,  her 
eyes  shining,  her  face  radiant  and  alluring 
and  yet  holding  him  off. 

"  Nor  will  I  accept — anything  else, 
until " 

"  Leave  out  the  '  until,'  Mignon."* 

"  The  picture  has  been  placed.  It  is  a 
test."  She  slipped  by  him.  "  Now  I  will  go 
and  work  on  my  own  test." 

John  Botticelli  scowled  at  his  own  work 
of  art  when  she  had  gone. 

"  You — you  test !  "  he  called  it.  "  How 
can  one  be  expected  to  get  rid  of  master- 
pieces like  you  ?  " 

Apparently  he  found  it  difficult. 

Mignon  came  in  to  him  for  several  tea- 
times  after  that,  and  though  the  picture 
was  "  out,"  so  he  said,  it  hadn't  been 
placed.  He  was  painting  another  inspiring 
canvas.  It  was  called  "  Storm  Drifting 
Down  on  Fishing  Boats."  He  had  the  real 
Academician's  choice  of  subjects.  His 
charging  and  tempestuous  wave  had  already 
found  an  honourable  place  in  it. 

"  Another  one,"  said  Mignon. 

'^  When  once  a  man  puts  his  hand  to  the 
plough,"  said  John  dejectedly,  "  wild  horses 
cannot  then  drag  him  from  the  bottomless 
pit  into  which  he  has  fallen." 

"  A  little  bit  mixed  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  little  bit  mixed  myself." 

"  You  stick  to  your  metier,''''  said  Mignon. 
"  I  think  that  quite  wise.  I'm  doing  that 
myself.  The  new  one  is  called  '  Sunflower 
Finding  Escape  Impossible  from  Tall- 
Necked  Vase.'  Have  you  sold  VDrifting 
Fishing  Boats  '  yet  ?  " 

John  groaned.  -  » 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  you  are  putting 
an  unfair  strain  on  the  buying  public.  I 
mean — perhaps  they  aren't  sufficiently 
advanced  to  grasp  '  Drifting  Fishing  Boats.' 
The  buying  public  is  notorious  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mignon  serenely. 
"  The  public  is  not  so  bad." 

"  Eh  ?^'  gasped  John.  Frequently  they 
had  massacred  the  public  together. 
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'' '  Pomegranates/  "  said  Mignon,  "  has 
gone." 

John  Winked  at  her.  Then  he  said  joy- 
fully :  "  Oh,  ripping  !  I  always  thought 
well  of  old  'Pomegranates.'  Of  course,  a 
topping  bit  of  wotk  like  '  Pomegranates  ' 
was  bound  to  go." 

"  And  I  think  a  topping  bit  of  work  like 
*  Drifting  Fishing  Boats  '  is  bound  to  go." 

John  mentioned  certain  terse  things  in 
his  heart.  He  perceived  that  the  sale  of 
her  picture  was  not  to  be  a  matter  of  joy, 
but  a  matter  of  stern  example  to  him. 

"  I   say,   what   a   hard   and   determined 
fellow  you  are  !  "  he  groaned. 
.     "  I  can  be " 

''  What  ?  " 

*'  Other  things,"  said  Mignon.  ''  Sell  your 
picture,  and  perhaps " 

John  Botticelli  got  rid  of  his  picture  two 
days  after.  A  wondrous  thing,  but  true. 
Mignon  came  into  his  studio.  He  was 
smoking,  reading  Arnold  Bennett,  and  his 
heels  were  resting  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Idle  ?  "  cried  Mignon  reprovingly.  John 
was  exuberantly  unashamed. 

"I  am  resting  on  my  glory.  It  has  a 
most  comfortable  spring  to  it." 

''  Your  glory  ?  Oh,  Jack,  *  Drifting 
Fishing -'  " 

"  Gone  1  " 

"  Sold  ?  " 

"  Gone.  Gone  for  good.  Gone  into  the 
art  galleries  of  the  aristocratic.  The  person 
who  took  it  to  her  bosom  was  no  ordinary 
person.  A  title.  A  lady  of  title.  A  lady  and 
a  title,  and  both  have  taken  that  infer — the 
'  Drifting  Fishing  Boats.'  " 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  cried  Mignon,  rapturous 
with  delight.    ''  Oh,  Jack,  fame  !  " 

"  No — Mignon,"  said  John  Botticelli. 
"  That's  all  I  want— Mignon." 

Mignon  put  out  both  hands. 

'*  Of  course,  dear,"  she  said  softly'.  "  It 
has  always  been  '  of  course.'  " 

When  coherent  conversation  was  resumed, 
Arnold  Bennett  was  not  in  the  same  chair 
as  John  Botticelli,  but  Mignon  was. 

"  Oh,  you  dear  !  "  Mignon  was  saying. 
"  Isn't  it  too  miraculous  ?  I  knew  you 
were  you  from  the  first.  I  knew  that  it 
was  me — me  only  who  could  come  to  you 
and  help  you  to  get  the  best  out  of  yourself, 
bring  the  real  big  artist,  out  of  you.  I  knew 
that  from  the  first." 

And  John  was  saying — not  really  listen- 
ing to  her ;  when  there  is  such  a  lot  to  say, 
one  doesn't  listen  over-well ^      . 

*'  The  moment  I  saw  you  I  knew  that  you 


were  the  only  woman  ever.  I  knew  that  it 
was  me — me  only  who  could  cherish  you, 
guard  you  in  your  art,  protect  you  so  that 
you  could  realise  yourself  fully.  When  I — 
I  came  here,  and  found  you  lived  here " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  It  was  I  who 
came  here  and  found  you  lived  here,  and 
then " 

''  I  say "   said  Jack.      ''  No,   really, 

you  know,  it  was  me " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mignon. 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door — 
the  ominous  double  knock  that  means 
telegrams  or  parcels.  This  was  a  parcel — 
a  large,  square,  flat  one  in  brown  paper. 
Jack  took  it. 

Mignon  looked  at  the  address. 

"  John  Morris  !  "  she  breathed.  *'  Then 
the  '  Botticelli,'  that  was  false." 

"  Really,  I  can  explain,"  began  John 
miserably.  There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door,  the  double  knock  of  telegrams  and 
parcels. 

'"  D'ye  mind  takin'  this  in  ?  "  demanded 
the  voice  of  officialdom.  "  Lady  across  the 
landing  ain't  at  'ome." 

John  took  "  it  "  in.  A  large,  square,  flat 
parcel  done  up  in  brown  paper.  He  shut 
the  door  silently.  He  walked  across  to 
Mignon.  "  Here  is  a  parcel  for  Miss  Mignon 
— Wray.     Possibly  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Really,    I     can     explain "     began 

Mignon.  And  they  stared  at  each  other 
guiltily.  They  fumbled,  opening  their 
parcels  to  hide  their  shamed  gaze  from  each 
other.  John  opened  his  first.  He  gazed  at 
its  contents,  gasped.  He  read  the  letter 
enclosed,  and  gasped  more. 

Mignon  opened  her  parcel,  she  examined 
its  contents,  gasped.  She  said  in  a  snow- 
clad  voice — • 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  know  what  is  in 
the  letter  which  comes  with  this  parcel.  It 
says,  '  Dear  Mignon, — So  nice  to  hear  from 

you.     Thank  you  for  your  charming ' 

But  that  part  doesn't  matter.  This  does. 
'  Your  new  studio  must  be  sweet.  Let  me 
contribute  a  little  decoration.  I  have 
the  enclosed  from  a  very  clever  creature. 
I  am  sure  it  will  appeal  to  you.  Hang  it  on 
your  pretty  wall  to  remind  you  of  me.' " 
Mignon  looked  up  at  elohn  scornfully. 

John  stood  on  one  foot.  Then,  with  the 
same  great  skill,  he  stood  on  the  other. 

"  A  very  charming  and  sympathetic 
note.  I  like  the  tone  of  it,  the  spirit,  the 
cadence " 

"  You  haven't  asked  me  what  my  friend 
has  sent,"  said  Mignon  ominously. 
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"  Oh — er — need  I  ?  I  mean  with  such 
a  note  like  that,  so  warm,  so  sj)ontaneous, 
so  full  of  rich  generosity,  it — well,  I  mean, 
the  gift  must  be — ah — delightful." 

"  I  would  like  your  '  clever  '  judgment," 
said  Mignon.  She  held  out  the  gift.  John 
blinked  at  it.  He  blushed  at  it.  He  stood 
on  separate  legs  at  it. 

He  had  reason  for  embarrassment.  He 
was  gazing  at  "  Drifting  Fishing  Boats." 

'*  I  am  waiting  for  some  sort  of " 

"  Well,  you  know%  it's  this  way,  you 
know."  John  wriggled  uneasily.  He  cast 
down  his   eyes.     His  eyes  met  his  letter. 

"  But  really,  you  know •    Well,  let  me 

read  you  my  letter.  It  says  :  '  Dear  Jack, — 
So  nice  to  hear  from  you.     Thank  you  for 

your  charming '    Um — herum  !     '  Your 

new  studio  must  be  sweet.  Let  me  contribute 
a  little  decoration.  I  have  the  enclosed 
from  a  very  clever  girl.  I  am  sure  it 
will  appeal  to  you.  Hang  it  on  your 
artistic  wall  to  remind  you  of  me.'  "  He 
held  out  the  contents  of  his  parcel.  "  This 
is  it." 

"  '  Pomegranates '  !  "  breathed  Mignon. 

"  The  letter  is  signed " 

"  By  Lady  Muriel  Zex.  The— the  old 
muddler  !  " 

"  I  said  she  had  a  title,"  said  John  in 
miserable  defence. 

"  Oh  1  "  wailed  Mignon.  "  And  she  calls 
herself  my  mother's  best  friend." 

"  She  calls  herself  my  aunt,"  pleaded 
John.  "  I  don't  know  whether  that  doesn't 
give  her  a  deeper  shade  of  infamy." 

''  But — but  you  said  you  had  sold 
'  Drifting '  " 

"  Not  at  all.     Let's  be  precise  about  this. 
I  made  a  point  of  the  correct  word.     I  said, 
I  had  '  got  rid  '  of  that  abominable  picture 
to  a  title.     That  was  fundamentally  true. 
It  was  you  who  '  sold  '  '  Pomegranates.'  " 


"No.  Let  us  be  precise.  I  said  I  had 
'  got  rid  '  of  it.     That  is  funda ^" 

The  glimmer  of  humour  was  beginning  to 
come  back  to  their  eyes. 

"  We  seem  bound  to  say  the  same  things, 
think  'em,  do  them.  For  instance,  you  only 
pretend  to  be  an  artist,"  said  John. 

"  Yes.     And  you  ?  " 

"  All  the  time.  You  see,  when  I  saw  you 
and  knew  you  to  be  you  at  that  Quadi  chap's 
show " 

"  Stop !  I  know  what  you  did.  You 
followed  me.  Yes,  shamelessly  you 
followed  me,  though  I  did  go  home  in  a 
roundabout  and  dawdling  way." 

"  Thought  you  couldn't  tear  yourself  from 
the  colour  effects  in  the  sky." 

Mignon  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Of  course — of  course.  Then  you  fol- 
lowed me  upstairs  in  this  block  of  flats,  saw 
me  go  in  at  the  left-hand  door,  and  you  went 
in  at  the  right-hand  door.  And  you  found 
yourself  in  a  studio  that  was  to  let.  So  you 
took  it  to  be  near  me." 

Jack  gasped  at  her. 

''  How  in  the  wonderful I  say,  how 

did  you  know  ?  " 

"  The  studio  to  the  left  was  also  to  let." 

''  Mignon  !  " 

''  And  I  took  it  to  be  near  the  artist  I  had 
followed  home." 

"  iVnd  you  aren't  a  struggling  artist  to  be 
protected  ?  " 

"  Nor  you  a  struggling  artist  to  be 
inspired  ?  " 

"  I  have  an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  felt 
miUionaire." 

"  Mignon — you  fraud  !  " 

"  Jack — you  cheat  !  " 

"  Good.  Let's  go  along  and  give  Lady 
Muriel  a  kiss." 
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WHEREVER  the  white  man  goes, 
there,  like  Mary's  little  lamb,  goes 
civilisation.  You  see  a  fellow 
wandering  the  unknown  with  a  pick,  a 
kettle,  and  an  IngersoU  watch,  and  you 
think  :  *'  That's  a  free  man."  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Dragging  behind  him  is  the  inevitable 
string  of  schools,  railways,  canning  factories, 
indigestion  remedies,  and  plantain  weed's. 
They  may  not  catch  him  up  for  a  long  time, 
but  they'll  come. 

Harry  Burt  didn't  suggest  civilisation 
when  he  arrived  at  Silver  City  to  wait  till 
the  swariips  below  the  lake  froze  over  and 
gave  him  quick  passage  south.  He  looked 
about  as  wild  as  a  wolf.  And  Silver  City 
might  have  appeared  desolate  to  some.  It 
was  a  deserted  mining  town,  the  corpse  of  an 
ephemeral  settlement  founded  on  nothing 
more  enduring  than  the  hope  of  gain,  and 
built  appropriately  of  laths  and  tar-paper. 

Burt  reached  the  place  on  a  grey  evening, 
all  the  winds  of  all  the  hills  roaring  and 
rattling  the  rags  and  bones  of  the  ruinous 
shacks,  that  staggered,  slipped,  and  slid 
down  the  slopes  to  the  lake.  He  chose  one 
of  the  least  ruinous  at  the  foot  of  what  had 
been  Main  Street.  It  had  one  whole  room 
and  a  piece,  also  a  bunk,  a  red-rust  ancient 
cooking-stove,  and  a  bit  of  dried  moss  in  a 
saucer  on  the  window-sill.  By  the  time 
he  had  settled  himself  in,  it  was  dark.  Look- 
ing across  the  ruined  street,  he  was  aware 
of  a  glimmer  in  the  door  of  another  shack. 
He  said  :  "  Cumnor's  here  yet."  By  and 
by  he  went  across  and  said  '*  Hello  !  "  to 
Cumnor. 

"  That  you,  Harry  ?  "  Cumnor  w^as 
mending  a  shirt  and  did  not  stir. 

"  Yeh,  it's  me." 

"  You  been  in  far  ?  " 

"  Quite  a  ways."     , 

''Well,  there's  plenty  room  across  the 
way." 

Burt  nodded.  He  went  back  to  his  shack, 
fixed  some  canvas  at  the  doorway,  so  the 


sight  of  Cumnor  wouldn't  spoil  his  view,  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  hard  weather. 

He  had  soine  fresh  meat  with  him.  He 
tied  this,  for  coolness,  to  the  end  of  a  lath 
that  thrust  out  into  nothingness  beneath 
the  broken  roof,  and  slept. 

In  the  morning  the  meat  was  gone. 

Burt  looked  about  and  thought.  If  a  bear 
or  a  wild-cat  had  taken  it,  then  that  bear 
or  cat  was  a  gifted  beast,  capable  of  untying 
knots  in  twine.  Burt  thought  some  more. 
Then  he  went  across  and  said  ''  Hello  !  "  to 
Cumnor. 

"  That  you  again,  Harry  ?  " 

^^  Yeh,  it's  me." 

"  What  you  want  ?  " 

"  What  you  want,  Cumnor,  crowdin'  in 
on  me  like  this  and  meddling  with  my 
grub  ?  " 

"  It's  you  crowdin'  in  on  me,"  said  the 
justly-incensed  Cumnor ;  "I  was  here 
when  you  come.  And  I  ain't  touched  your, 
grub." 

''  Well,  anyways,"  said  Burt,  straight, 
light,  formidable  as  his  own  gun,  "  if  I  catch 
you  on  my  side  of  the  street,  I  won't  stop 
to  talk." 

No,  it  wasn't  much  like  civilisation. 

For  two  nights  Burt  watched  his  larder. 
He  had  tied  a  lump  of  dried  fish  on  the  enc^ 
of  the  lath  vibrating  softly  in  the  cold  wind 
against  the  colder  stars.  The  third  night 
he  slept. 

He  woke  suddenly  towards  dawn,  but 
made  no  movement.  Looking,  he  saw  what 
he  had  been  sure  he  would  see— hands 
reaching  out  of  darkness  and  fumbling  at 
the  fish. 

He  fired  almost  as  he  woke. 

There  was  a  faint  cry.  The  thief  scrambled, 
fell,  and  fled  on  winged,  unsteady  feet.  The 
report  fetched  down  a  clatter  of  loose 
scantlings  on  Burt's  head.  By  the  time  he 
had  heaved  these  aside  and  run  out,  there 
was  no  one  in  sight  but  Cumnor,  who  stood 
at  his  door  and  cursed  the  disruptor  of  his 
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solitude.  That  cleared  Cumnor.  Burt  was 
for  the  thief.  He  picked  out  a  trail  of  little 
dark  drops,  grunted,  and  followed  up  the 
wreckage  of  the  street,  lighted  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  ice-bHnk  in  the  north. 

It  was  like  following  through  clear  green 
water  running  in  waves.  The  spots  of  blood 
looked  black  in  the  strange  light — black  on 
a  faded  rag  of  felt  here,  there  on  a  weather- 
silvered  shingle,  here  on  the  hard  rock.  It 
was  a  plain  trail.  It  led  him  to  the  heights 
above  the  town,  to  thin  white  birches  and 
boulders  and  a  kan-to  of  boards  between 
two  of  these  last — a  low  and  fragile  shelter, 
scarcely  human,  the  home,  one  guessed,  of 
need  and  fear.  Burt's  face  was  grim.  He 
stooped,  gun  steadied  against  his  hip,  and 
with  his  left  hand  groped  roughly  within. 

''  Come  out,  you,  and  take  what's  comin' 
to  you  !    You " 

He  whipped  his  hand  back  with  an  oath, 
staring  at  it.  On  it  was  a  plain  bite,  a  semi- 
circle of  reddening  tooth-marks.  He  groped 
again  in  savage  silence,  encountered  a  thin 
wrist,  and  hauled.  "  Come  out,"  he  said 
through  his  teeth,  ''  come  out,  or — ~**. 

He  stopped,  in  such  a  silence  as  seemed 
part  of  the  night  and  the  stars.  The  thief 
rose  before  him,  almost  to  his  own  height. 
Two  long  plaits  of  silver-fair  hair  framed 
a  small  triangular  face  as  white  as  pearl- 
shell.  Her  eyes  were  on  his.  As  he  stared 
he  saw  passion  fade  in  them — they  brimmed 
suddenly  with  great  tears.  He  saw  that  she 
held  to  her  shoulder  a  little  bundle  under  a 
ragged  shawl ;  guessed,  rather  than  saw, 
the  small  round  sleeping  head  above  her 
heart.  The  other  hand,  trembling,  she 
held  out  to  him  ;  it  was  gashed  across  by 
his  bullet.  "  Hongry,"  said  the  thief 
pitifully,  "  hongry.  ..." 

An  hour  later  Cumnor,  who  had  gone 
indoors  and  was  asleep,  was  roused — hauled 
roughly  to  his  feet. 

"  See  here,  Harry,  if  you  can't  leave  me 
be " 

"  Cumnor,  you  got  to  come  right  straight 
over  and  help  nurse  her." 

"  Help  .  .  .  nurse  .  .  .  .  "  breathed  Cumnor 
vacantly. 

Burt  was  already  thrusting  Cumnor's 
goods  into  a  blanket,  stripping  the  very 
roof  from  over  his  head.  "  Her  ?  "  finished 
Cumnor. 

"  The  girl  I  shot  when  she  was  stealin' 
my  fish.  I  shot  her  in  the  hand.  She's 
pretty  near  starved,  and  she'll  sure  be 
feverish  a  few  days.  There's  a  baby,  too. 
I  can't  leave  'em  alone.     You  got  to  stay 


round  and  take  care  of  'em  while  I  go  out 
shootin'." 

Noon  found  a  community  established  on 
one  side  of  the  street.  In  the  bunk  the 
girl  lay  like  the  dead.  Burt,  tired  as  a 
dog,  slept  under  it  on  the  floor.  And 
Cumnor,  an  unwilling  member,  held  the 
baby  on  his  knees  and  stirred  a  pan  of  broth 
over  a  slow  fire. 

Later  he  inquired  resentfully  of  Burt : 
"  Who  is  she,  anyway  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  lot  of  Polaks  up  to  Melicet 
this  season.  They  quit  when  the  mines 
shut  down.  She  must  be  one  of  theni.  Why 
she  was  here,  alone,  with  a  baby  and  nothin' 
to  eat,  I  dunno.  Anyway,  here  she  is,  and 
we  got  to  see  her  through."  His  hand  fell 
heavily  on  Cumnor's  shoulder.  "  And  I 
guess  there's  been  dirty  work.  You  and  me, 
Cumnor,  won't  add  to  it." 

"  Me  !  "  cried  Cumno'r  indignantly.  "  Me  ! 
It  was  you  shot  her  and  started  all  the 
trouble.  Where  do  I  come  in  ?  I'm  for 
keepin'  to  my  own  business  and  not  meddHn' 
with  other  people's." 

"  There's  some  business,"  said  Burt 
gently,  "  that  a  man  just  can't  stay  out  of 
and  be  a  man.  .  .  Say,  that  ain't  the  way 
to  handle  a  kid.  You  turn  'em  over  and 
waggle  'em — so." 

They  had  the  girl  out  in  the  sun  a  few 
days  later.  She  was  a  tall,  slight,  tender 
thing ;  her  head  drooped  as  if  under  the 
weight  of  its  pale  hair,  she  had  a  way  of 
looking  upwards  timidly  with  her  velvet 
Polak  eyes.  She  had  a  power  of  silence,  of 
immobility.  The  baby  was  silent,  too  ;  the 
two  of  them  would  sit,  motionless  in  the 
sun,  till  they  were  half-buried  in  the  golden 
leaves  showering  from  the  birch-woods ; 
and,  seeing  them  so,  Burt  remembered  long- 
ago  things,  pictures  behind  tall  candles,  a 
face  looking  down  above  the  head  of  a 
Child.  She  had  about  twenty  words  of 
English,  but  somehow  he  absorbed  informa- 
tion. 

He  told*  Cumnor  gravely  :  '^  Her  name's 
Mrs.  Mary  Yomitch,  or  very  near  that. 
She  was  with  the  lot  of  'em  at  Melicet.  Her 
man  died  there.  When  the  mines  shut  down, 
they  started  to  walk  to  the  settlements 
at  Mist  River.  Her  man's  brother,  he  was 
to  look  after  her.  She  couldn't  keep  up, 
with  the  baby  and  all.  The  others  went 
on.  This  brother,  he  got  scared  when  he 
found  they  was  fallin'  behind.  He  tried  to 
make  her  go  quicker.  She  couldn't.  One 
morning  she  woke  up  and  found  she  was 
alone.   He'd  gone  on.   Yeh.  .  .  .  quit  her  and 


'  She  laid  hold  of  Burt's  guti  softly." 


gone,  with  all  the  grub.  She  got  on  as  far 
as  this.  She'd  been  here  a  week  when  I 
come  .  .  .  hungry.  She  couldn't  get  at  your 
grub." 

Cumnor  grunted.  "  Well,  it  ain't  our 
business.  I'll  be  glad  when  we  get  her  down 
to  Mist  River  and  off  of  our  hands." 

"She  don't  trouble  us  much,"  suggested 


Burt,  after  a  silence.    "  She  jest  sets  about. 
She  don't  even  talk." 

''  She  makes  things  different,"  said 
Cumnor  irritably,  ''jest  by  bein'  here." 
He  looked  uneasily  at  Burt.  "  Say,"  he 
went  on,  "I  ain't  told  you  of  the  country 
I  found  north  of  Kamaristiqui.  New  ground, 
not  a  white  man  in  it,  and  caribou  clear  up 


"They  waited  for  her  word.' 


to  the  musk-ox  land.     I  thought  next  year 

you  and  me  might " 

"  Yeh."  Burt  did  not  seem  to  be  Hsten- 
ing.  He  was  staring  across  the  lake.  "  I 
dunno  that  I  ever  noticed  how  pretty  them 
birches  was  in  the  fall,"  he  said.  Cumnor 
looked.  Of  a  dozen  delicate  trees,  one, 
taller  than  the  rest,  drooped  to  the  reflecting 


water  a  faint  gold  crown.  *'  Someone,'* 
finished  Burt  abruptly,  '*  had  ought  to 
square  things  with  that  brother," 

"  Aw,  it  ain't  our  business,"  grunted 
Cumnor.  He  felt  vaguely  that  something 
was  closing  in  on  him ;  he  was  aware 
of  the  pull  of  an  alien  force.  He  thought 
hungrily  of  the  great  lonely  lands  of  the 
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Kamaristiqui.  Something  was  oppressing 
him.  It  could  scarcely  be  the  presence  of 
Burt  or  of  one  silent  girl  with  a  baby.  But 
he  felt  crowded  as  by  a  shadow. 

He  felt  more  than  that  when  he  found 
a  scrap  of  paper,  with  Burt's  strenuous 
handwriting  upon  it,  pinned  to  the  side  of 
his  bunk  and  glowing  red  as  a  tongue  of 
flame  in  a  stormy  dawn.  Burt  must  have 
come  in  cat-footed  and  left  it  there  over- 
night. It  said  succinctly  :  *'  I  cant  put  up 
with  It  I  gon  to  get  that  brother  he  cant 
have  made  Moos  crossin  yet  u  look  After 
them  wile  im  gon  ill  be  rite  back." 

Under  an  arch  of  black  scud  blotting  the 
dawn  Cumnor  went  out  raging  and  caught 
fish  for  breakfast.  "  What's  got  Harry  ?  " 
he  asked  of  Silver  Lake,  running  into  slate- 
grey  ridges  under  a  rising  wind.  *'  What's 
got  him  ?  "  In  his  wonder  he  almost  forgot 
his  sense  of  injury. 

One  day,  two  days,  three  days  passed. 
Cumnor  gloweringly  avoided  Mrs.  Yomitch. 
She  neither  avoided  nor  sought  him. 
Strange,  still,  serene,  she  moved  about  the 
desolation  .  of  the  little  wrecked  streets, 
seeking,  among  the  sagging  slats,  the  gaping 
door-frames,  the  rain-whitened  scantlings, 
for  sheltered  nooks  in  which  to  sun  the  silent 
baby.  Cumnor  never  knew  when  he  would 
come  upon  her,  sitting  with  her  head  a  little 
bent  in  a  listening  way,  the  dark  patience 
of  her  eyes  turned  southward  whither  the 
wild-fowl  were  going  day  by  day.  Some- 
times she  would  be  humming  a  queer  little 
sad  tune,  all  itself  of  listening  and  patience. 
Or  she  would  plait  little  crowns  for  herself 
and  the  baby  out  of  golden  birch  leaves  or 
bronze-red  fern,  Cumnor  realised  that  she 
was  very  young.  Only  once  she  followed 
him  and  spoke.  "  Gone  ?  "  she  said. 
''  Gone  V  He  saw  tears  held  stilly  in  her 
deer's  eyes.  He  surprised  himself  by  patting 
her  hand  and  bellowing  soothingly  as  to  the 
deaf  :   *'  Yeh,  but  hefll  be  right  back." 

She  smiled  at  him,  content.  Those  eyes 
of  hers  sought  no  future  ;  she  seemed  to 
have  no  anxiety  for  herself.    She  trusted. 

The  days  went  on.  The  blue-and-golden 
weather  of  the  first  frosts  broke.  Ice-ferns 
followed  a  shadow  on  still  water  even  at 
noon.  There  were  hours  of  storm  and  rain 
that  rattled  and  flushed  the  dry  bones  of 
Silver  City  a  little  nearer  their  grave  in  the 
lake.  Red  dawns  flared  behind  thick  fog  ; 
there  were  black  nights  of  bitter  cold.  Mrs. 
Yomitch  and  the  baby  fattened,  and 
Cumnor  was  proud  of  it.  But  Burt  did  not 
come. 


When  the  bonds  of  unacknowledged  duty 
pressed  too  hard,  Cumnor  went  away  into 
the  woods,  selected  a  tree,  and  softly  prac- 
tised upon  it  the  punches  with  which  he 
would  greet  Burt  on  his  return.  But  as 
time  went  on,  the  hard  fist  would  fall  in  the 
middle  of  this  amusement,  the  hard  eyes 
turn  southward.  *'  Darn  it  all,"  said 
Cumnor,  "  I  believe  I'll  be  glad  to  see  the 
feller  back  !  And  won't  I  give  it  to  him 
when  I  do  !  " 

But  he  didn't.  He  had  moved  back  across 
the  street  when  Mrs.  Yomitch  recovered  her 
health.  On  a  night  of  sluicing  tempest  he 
looked  up  and  saw  a  wet  hand  fumbling 
at  his  improvised  door  of  lath  and  canvas. 
A  moment,  and  Burt  stood  there,  the  black 
wet  pouring  from  face  and  shoulders.  He 
took  two  steps  within,  said  *'  I  done  it !  " 
and  shut  his  eyes  as  he  stood.  It  was  not 
swoon  nor  sickness,  only  sleep.  Cumnor 
caught  him  as  his  knees  gave,  and  laid 
him  down  by  the  fire  that  battled  on  the 
improvised  hearth  against  the  rain  and  the 
wind — got  him  out  of  his  steaming  clothes 
somehow,  and  into  a  blanket.  He  lay  there 
all  night,  dead  asleep.  Once  or  twice 
Cumnor  stuffed  food  into  his  mouth,  and  he 
ate  ravenously  without  waking. 

The  rain  and  wind  ceased.  Fog  followed. 
A  milky  gleam  behind  it  was  morning.  Burt 
woke,  stretched,  dressed  himself,  and  ate. 
Then,  looking  at  Cumnor,  he  said  again 
quietly  :    "I  got  him." 

"  Shot  ?  "  inquired  Cumnor  warily. 

"  No,"  said  Burt.  ''  That  wouldn't  have 
been  to  square  things.  ...  I  overhauled  him 
at  the  fords  of  the  Moquat.  I  brought  him 
back.    I  got  him  here.    Come." 

Silent,  wondering,  Cumnor  followed  him 
out  into  the  mist,  among  the  trivial,  sodden 
ruin  that  had  been  a  town.  Black  window- 
squares  the  floating  fog  gave  them,  drunken 
steps,  the  waste  of  haste,  the  riff-raffle  of 
greed.  Here  and  there  opalescent  gaps 
showed  where  shacks  had  fallen  in  the  night. 
Silver  City  had  been  a  false  beginning. 
Nature. was  clearing  it  away. 

They  entered  a  shack  that  yet  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  street.  The  fog  entered  with 
them.  Through  the  smoke  of  it  Cumnor 
saw  a  squat  bulk  of  a  man  roped  to  a  post, 
and  the  glint  of  a  white  sullen  face  turned 
up  to  them. 

''  Yeh,"  said  Burt  quietly  after  a  silence, 
"  this  here's  him.  Sip  Yomitch.  He's  big 
to  go  back  on  a  girl  and  a  baby,  ain't 
he  ?  " 

Yes,  and  he  was  a  strong  man  for  Burt 
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to  have  brought  back  single-handed  from 
the  Moquat. 

''  This  here,"  said  Burt,  kicking  at  certain 
bundles  on  the  floor,  "is  his  grub.  He'd 
plenty  along — plenty  for  two,  clear  down 
to  Mist  River.    Give  him  somethin'  to  eat." 

They  unloosed  his  hands  in  silence  and 
gave  him  food.  He  ate  with  animal  noises 
and  quick  upward  glances  of  scared  obKque 
eyes.  He  seemed  to  waver  and  shrink  as  the 
impalpable  mist  shifted,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  cause  Burt  seemed  to  stand  tall 
out  of  reason,  implacable,  of  a  terrible 
patience.  If  Sip  Yomitch  was  sin,  Burt  was 
judgment,  and  this,  perhaps,  the  first  court 
of  justice  ever  held  in  Silver  City.  The 
drenched  roof  dripped  on  them,  in  the 
silence  Cumnor  heard  Burt's  slow  breath. 
He  said  a  little  unsteadily  :  **  What  are 
you  goin'  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

""  Come  an'  see." 

Silently  Burt  equipped  the  sodden  wretch 
as  if  for  a  long  journey,  tied  the  bundles  of 
food  to  his  back,  led  him  out  of  the  shack. 
Cumnor  followed,  with  a  sense  of  holding 
both  his  mental  and  his  bodily  breath. 
They  went  up  the  hill  behind  the  town  and 
a  mile  into  the  woods.  The  lean  birches 
were  white  as  ghosts  in  the  mist  that  now 
was  driving  past  them  in  great  rags  and 
patches,  borne  by  no  wind  that  they  could 
feel,  but  as  if  impelled  to  open  and  reveal 
to  the  watchfulness  of  the  hills  and  the 
forests  that  which  was  to  come. 

A  group  of  pines  darkened  in  the  birches 
and  the  fog.    Burt  stopped. 

He  said  :  "  This  is  the  place  where  he 
left  her  and  went  on.  He  quit  her  while  she 
slept — a  girl  with  a  baby — and  took  all  the 
food."  lie  turned  to  Cumnor  and  waited 
as  if  for  his  agreement. 

Cumnor  said  hastily  :  "  That's  so." 

'*  Then  here,"  said  Burt,  "Js  where  we'll 
leave  him." 

He  took  the  bundle  from  the  man's  back 
and  tossed  it  on  the  ground.  There  had  been 
sudden  fierce  anger  in  the  movement ;  it 
burst,  and  good  flour  and  tea  and  sugar 
spilt  out  on  the  rock.  Cumnor  began  to 
understand. 

Burt  said  :  "  If  we  leave  him  here  to 
get  down  to  Mist  River  as  best  he  can — 
without  a  gun,  without  food,  to  freeze  or 
starve,  live  or  die,  as  he  quit  her — that's 
square,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Passion  rang  in  his  voice,  but  his  worn 
face  was  calm,  his  eyes  were  calm  and  grave. 
Cumnor  knew  revenge  ;  he  knew  the  quick 
wrath  that  claims  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 


for  a  tooth,  the  law  of  the  wilderness.  Here 
was  something  that  made  him  afraid.  He 
looked  from  Burt  to  the  man  that  Burt 
had  brought  back  seventy  miles,  had 
caught,  and  held,  and  guarded,  and  driven 
all  that  way  that  he  might  be  judged  here 
where  he  had  sinned,  and  said  "  Yes." 

"  It  gives  him  as  good  a  chance  as  she 
had  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

A  wind,  audible  now,  sighed  in  the  pines, 
shook  on  them  a  myriad  drops  like  tears  of 
pity.  The  little  group  stood  motionless. 
Cumnor  waited.  Burt  waited,  too,  his  face 
a  little  raised.  The  moisture  hung  in  a  line 
of  pearls  along  the  barrel  of  his  rifle.  He 
lowered  it  slowly,  till  it  was  on  a  level  with 
Yomitch's  breast.  "  If  you  ain't  started 
on  your  way  to  Mist  River  in  one  minute," 
he  said  quietly,  "  I'll  shoot  you  where  you 
stand."  He  looked  again  at  Cumnor. 
"  That's  justice,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes."  But  Cumnor  fett  as  if  the  last 
word  had  not  been  said,  as  if  this  lacked 
something,  though  it  were  justice. 

Sip  Yomitch  stood  shaking  between  the 
judgment  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

"Go!"  said  Burt. 

Light  as  a  leaf,  a  bandaged  hand  was  laid 
over  his  own  on  the  rifle. 

They  had  not  heard  her  following  them, 
but  she  was  there.  And  it  seemed  as  if 
the  mist  cleared  to  meet  her,  the  heavens 
welcomed  her  with  golden  light  on  her  fair 
head  and  on  the  head  of  the  child  nestling 
at  her  shoulder.  Drops  jewelled  her  hair, 
jewels  of  infinite  content  were  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  Burt.  Again  Cumnor  under- 
stood. She  was  there  by  right.  She  was  the 
meaning  of  justice,  the  cause  and  the  con- 
solation of  effort,  the  reason  and  the  end. 
Unconsciously  he  stepped  back,  as  if  he 
had  no  longer  a  place  there  with  them, 
leaving  her  between  the  man  who  loved  her 
and  the  man  who  had  left  her  to  die. 

"  Mary  !  "  said  Burt. 

She  looked  from  him  to  the  spilt  food  on 
the  ground  and  the  gun  in  his  hand,  from 
that  to  the  man  who  had  left  her  in  that 
place  alone.  She,  too,  understood  The 
radiance  of  her  content  was  not  dimmed,  but 
something  shivered  through  it  like  wind 
through  clear  water. 

Burt  was  watching  her  intently.  "  Mary," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  went  after  Sip  , 
Yomitch,  and  found  him,  and  fought  him, 
and  brought  him  back  here,  because  of  what 
he  done  to  you.  What  he  done  to  you  we  was 
goin'  to  do  to  him.    He  deserves  no  better. 
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But  it  was  you  that  suffered  and  was  afraid 
and  starved,  you  that  woke  and  found 
yourself  alone  in  the  woods,  you  that  tried 
to  run  after  him,  and  called  to  him,  till  you 
fell,  you  that  housed  there  at  Silver  City 
like  a  wolf,  and  fished  and  stole  that  the 
child  might  feed.  .  .  .  It's  for  you  to  say 
what's  to  be  done  with  him." 

He  ceased.  The  three  men  knew  that  the 
last  judgment  was  with  the  wronged.  They 
waited  for  her  word. 

At  last,  out  of  her  golden  stillness,  she 
gave  them  no  word,  but  a  sign. 

She  laid  hold  of  Burt's  gun  softly.  He 
yielded  it  to  her.  She  leaned  it  against  the 
tree  at  hand.  In  its  place  she  gave  him 
the  child. 

She  gathered  the  spilt  food  into  her  shawl 
and  gave  it  to  Sip  Yomitch  again.  He  took 
it  trembling.  Then  she  went  to  Burt.  Tall, 
she  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  looked 
into  his  eyes  across  the  baby's  head.  The 
action  was  lovely.  Lovely,  too,  was  her 
voice  as  she  said  pleadingly  :  "  He's  sorry. 
Sorry  ..." 

They  waited.  After  a  while  Sip  Yomitch 
moved.  Burt  did  not.  She  smiled.  She 
spoke  to  Yomitch  over  her  shoulder.  He 
came  weeping,  and  bent  his  rough  head,  and 
touched  her  dress  with  his  lips,  as  he  used 
to  kiss  the  ikons  at  home  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  He  was  sorry.  ...  He  went,  and 
Burt  did  not  move,  nor  did  Mary  cease  to 
smile  at  him. 

When  Yomitch  was  gone  down  the  trail 
to  Mist  Eiver  the  second  time,  Burt  stirred. 
He  lifted  her  hands  slowly  from  his* 
shoulders,  laid  the  child  in  them.  Himself 
he  took  his  gun,  and  silently  the  three  of 
them  went  back  to  Silver  City.  The  night 
came  silently.  With  it,  in  an  electric 
sparkle  of  stars  and  a  great  stillness,  came 
the  first  great  frost. 

Waking  to  an  iron  earth,  to  leaves  burnt 
as  by  fire,  to  the  lake  glassed  over  and 
reflecting  a  steely  sun,  Cumnor  knew  that 
the  swamps  would  give  them  passage  in 
another  night  and  a  day.  He  was  surprised 
by  a  regret.  In  a  heatless  dazzle  of  light, 
with  the  last  strings  of  wild-duck  arrowing 
south,  he  went  over  to  see  how  it  was  with 
Mary  and  the  child. 


She  and  Burt  were  together,  bending  over 
the  little  lump  of  dry  moss  that  had  lain 
in  its  dusty  saucer  on  the  sagging  sill. 
''  It's  the  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  stove 
started  it  growin',"  said  Burt.  Forgiveness, 
renewal,  benediction  were  in  the  air.  Even 
that  little  scrap  of  vegetable  nothingness 
must  know  its  tiny  resurrection. 

Cumnor,  lingering  at  the  door,  heard  Burt 
say  :  "If  this  weather  holds,  we'll  be  down 
at  Mist  River  in  a  few  days.  I  dunno  if  your 
religion  calls  for  a  priest,  honey,  but  I 
guess  the  missionary '11  do,  eh  ?  And  we 
might  come  back  here  in  the  spring.  I've 
been  thinkin'/  There'll  be  alluvial  soil  in 
every  valley,  and  grain  'd  ripen  ;  there's 
lumber,  and  there's  grazin'-land  behind. 
And  I  like  this  place.  It's  good  and  open. 
Run  out  a  wharf,  put  up  some  decent 
buildin's,  and  there's  many  a  feller  would 
stop  here  and  stop  here  for  good.  And 
there's  water-power.    Why,  see  here  .  .  ,  ." 

Cumnor  went  away.  "  I  got  to  get  out 
of  this  quick,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  I  liked 
this  country,  too.  But  soon  it'll  be  all 
crowded  up.  It's  no  place  for  me.  I  got  to 
get  out — back  to  the  Kamaristiqui,  where 
there's  room." 

His  eyes  levelled  on  the  distant  vision 
like  a  hawk's.  All  about  him  he  saw  Silver 
City  risen  again  on  the  rubbish  of  its  past. 
Homes  were  here,  children,  women  ;  a  mill 
behind  the  town,  a  steamer  at  the  wharf, 
a  dam  at  the  Moquat  Falls.  Cumnor  groaned 
and  threw  back  his  head.  He  had  seen  it 
all  before,  he  knew  what  was  coming.  Life 
was  coming.  And  up  there,  up  there  on  the 
Kamaristiqui 

"  They  won't  be  surveying  for  the 
railroad  up  there  yet  awhile,"  he  told 
himself  ;  "  I  got  that  to  myself  for  keeps,  I 
guess." 

Yet  he  stood  listening.  Behind  him  in 
the  shack  the  murmur  of  eager,'  one-sided 
conversation  rose  to  a  note  of  tender 
reproach.  *'  Honey,"  said  Burt,  ''  why, 
honey,  it  ain't  ten  days  ago  I  shaved  !  " 

"  Oh,  darn  it !  "  muttered  Cumnor,  fling- 
ing away.  "  I  can't  stand  for  it.  .  .  all  that 
kind  o'  thing  .  .  .  civilisation  !  I  got  to  get 
out,  get  back,  get  away.  Unless  .  .  .  there 
was  a  girl  at  Clair-de-Lune.  .  .    ." 
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THE    MURAL    PAINTINGS 
BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN 

IN    THE    MANCHESTER 
TOWN    HALL 

By    FREDERICK    DOLMAN 

The  paintings  reproduced  hj  permission  of  ihe  Town  Hall  Committee  of  the  Manchester 

CorjJoration. 


THE  decoration  of  the  Maiicliester  Town 
Hall  affords  in  its  way  a  unique 
example,  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  of  local  patriotism  combined  with 
a  love  of  art.  The  twelve  large  paintings 
wdth  which  its  walls  are  adorned  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  city  from  its  earliest  years 
to  the  modern  era,  and  were  executed  by 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  distinguished  Pre- 
,  Raphaelite  artist,  on  the  commission  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  Manchester  Corporation.  No 
other  municipal  body  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  ventured  to  provide  its  citizens 
wuth  such  a  civic  gallery  of  local  history. 

These  twelve  paintings  are  but  the 
consummated  portion,  however,  of  a  larger 
scheme.  In  designing  Manchester's  magni- 
ficent pile  of  municipal  buildings — w4iich 
were  completed  in  1877  at  a  cost  in  round 
figures  of  a  miUion  sterling — Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  provided  panels  in  the 


principal  rooms  for  mural  decoration,  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  how  the  intention  of 
the  architect  could  best  be  fulfilled.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  a  member  of 
the  Corporation,  happened  to  be  travelling 
in  I^elgium,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  historical  pictures  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  town  halls  in  Brussels,  Courtrai, 
Ypres,  and  other  places,  were  adorned.  ,  Mr. 
Thomson  returned  to  Manchester  determined 
to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  adopt  a  similar 
plan  in  the  new  Town  Hall.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  I^arge  Hall,  the  Banqueting  Room, 
the  Reception  Room,  the  Mayor's  Parlour, 
and  the  Ante-Room  should  be  decorated 
with  frescoes  relating  to  the  legends  and 
poetry,  the  sports  and  pastimes,  trade  and  com- 
n:erce,  literature  and  science,  and  the  general 
liistory  of  Manchester  and  the  district.  A 
committee  of  the  Corporation,  having  visited 
Belsrium  and  seen  for  themselves  the  works 
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which  had  excited  Mr.  Thomson's  enthusiasm, 
reported  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  with  some 
modification  as  regards  subjects.  Thej  re- 
commended the  engagement  of  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Brown  and  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Shields, 
to  whom  the  pictures  in  the  Public  Hall 
were  allotted,  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A., 
Mr.  Philip  Oalderon,  R.A.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, and  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  In  the  end  the 
Corporation  only  authorised  the  necessary 
expenditure  for  the  pictures  hi  the  Public 
Hall,  the  rest  of  the  project  being  put  aside 
for  a  more  convenient  season — which  has  so 
far  not  arrived.  This  decision  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Madox  Brown  and  Mr.  Shields  was  arrived 
at  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  local  artists, 
who  put  forward  the  Protectionist  view  that 
the  whole  of  the  work  should  be  given  to 
Lancashire  artists. 


originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomson.  The 
artist  was  anxious  to  include  as  the  last  of 
the  series  "The  Peterloo  Massacre  "^ — the 
breaking  up  by  the  soldiery  of  the  great  Man- 
chester meeting  in  support  of  Parhamentary 
refonn.  Objection  was  taken  to  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  was- too  partisan,  and 
the  authorities  decided  upon  the  Opening 
of  the  Bridgewater  Canal.  This  alternative 
was  much  disliked  by  Mr.  Madox  Brown, 
and  in  the  result  it  is  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  paintings.  As  finally 
arranged  and  carried  to  completion,  the  list 
of  subjects  was  as  follows  : — 

1. — A.D.  79.  The  Romans  Building  a 
Fort  at  Maucenion. 

2.— A.D.  620.  TheBaptismof  King  Edwin. 

3. — A.D.  870.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Danes 
from  Manchester. 


Til!*:     BAPTISM    or    KING    TDWIX, 


Although  he  was  then  resident  in  London, 
Mr.  Shields  had  passed  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  Manchester,  working  there  first  as  a 
lithographer  and  then  as  a  designer  for 
stained  glass.  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  local  ties,  and  must  have 
been  chosen  entirely  out  of  regard  for  his  art 
as  shown  in  such  masterpieces  as  "  Cromwell 
on  his  Farm,"  "Chaucer  at  the  Court  of 
Edward  the  Third,"  now  in  the  Sydney  Art 
Gallery,  and  "Work,"  the  magnum  opus 
which  was  purcluised  some  years  later  for 
the  Manchester  iVrt  Gallery.  Mr.  Shields 
generously  relinquished  his  part  of  the  task 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  after  tliat 
artist  had  executed  several  of  his  subjects. 

The  final  choice  of  subjects  was  not  free 
from  difficulty.  It  was  made  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Madox  Brown  from  the  long  list 


4.— A.D.    136B.      The  Establishment  of 

Flemish  Weavers  in  Manchester. 
5.— A.D.  1377.     The  Trial  of  Wyclif. 
6 . — A.D.  1 556 .   The  Proclamation  regard- 
ing Weights  and  Measures. 
7.-~~A.D,  1639.     Crabtree   Watching  the 

Transit  of  Venus. 
8.--A.D.  1640.     Chetham's  Life  Dream 

(A  School  for  Poor  Boys). 
1).— A.D.  1642.      Bradshaw's  Defence  of 

Manchester  for  the  Parliament. 
1 0.— A.D.  1753.    The  Attack  on  John  Kay, 

Inventor  of  the  Fly  Shuttle. 
11.  "A.D.   1761.      The    Opening    of    tht 

Bridgewater  Canal. 
12.— A.D.  1766-1844.     John  Dalton  Col- 
lecting Marsh-Fire  Gas. 
The   choice   of    tw^o  of   these  subjects  has 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.     The 
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baptism  of  King  Edwin  on  his  conversion 
t.0  Ohristianitj  took  place,  there  is  now  good 
historic  reason  for  believing,  at  York,  and 
not  at  Manchester,  but  Madox  Brown 
justified  himself  by  pointing  out  that  both 
cities  Avere  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  province  of 
Deira.  The  trial  of  Wyclif,  again,  was 
undoubtedly  held  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
but  the  event  is  connected  with  Lancashire, 
inasmuch  as  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, appeared  at  the  trial  as  the  chief 
defender  of  the  Reformer,  who  w-as  enabled, 
by  his  exertions,  to  escape  from  his  enemies. 
Madox  Brown  had  a  strong  liking  for  both 
subjects  because  of  their  great  possibilities 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that,  as  presented  to  us,  they 
are  as  dramatic  and  powerful  as  any  pictures 
in  the  series. 


information  was  obtained.  Such  an  incident 
illustrates  the  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which 
Madox  Brown  constantly  realised  the  im- 
portance of  his  undertaking  as  likely  to 
become,  from  the  personal  point  of  view,  a 
permanent  memorial  of  his  art  ever  open  to 
the  public  eye,  and,  from  the  larger  stand- 
point, an  object-lesson  in  civic  spirit  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  twelve  subjects,  each  measuring  ten 
feet  by  five,  should  have  occupied  Madox 
Brown  for  as  many  years.  Practically  the 
whole  of  his  time  from  1878  till  1890  was 
taken  up  with  them,  although  the  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  upon  each  picture  varied,  of 
course,  with  the  difficulties  of  its  subject. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  although 
designed  on  a  uniform  plan  and  paid  for  at 
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For  a  man  of  fifty-eight  Madox  Brown 
applied  himself  to  his  great  undertaking 
with  extraordinary  energy.  He  gave  up  his 
London  life  and  took  a  house  in  Manchester 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  with  a  division 
of  his  time  between  London  and  Manchester 
he  could  not  do  full  justice  to  the  task  he 
had  accepted. 

Madox  Brown  made  a  most  conscientious 
study  of  the  best  authorities  relating  to  each 
subject.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  full  of 
detail,  and  as  regards  every  detail  he  was 
scrupulously  exact.  For  some  time  he  could 
not  obtain  sufficiently  authentic  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  stone  most  likely  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Eomans  under  Agricola  in 
making  their  fortifications  in  England,  and 
the  work  was  put  aside  until,  by  diligent 
inquiry  through  London  friends,  satisfactory 


a  uniform  price,  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
merit  about  the  dozen  pictures.  Several  of 
them — notably  "  The  Expulsion  of  the  banes" 
and  "  The  Trial  of  Wyclif  "—reach  a  high 
level  of  excellence,  fully  worthy  of  the  grow- 
ing reputation  which  the  paijiter  of  "  Work  " 
and  ''The  Last  of  England"  is  obtaining 
among  connoisseurs.  They  have  notable 
beauty  of  colour,  consummate  skill  in 
composition,  and  great  power  of  dramatic 
presentment. 

In  dramatic  interest,  indeed,  none  of  the 
subjects  are  altogether  wanting,  although  in 
one  or  two  of  those  last  executed  the 
technical  qualities  are  considered  by  some 
critics  to  show  some  of  the  weakness  pro- 
ceeding from  age,  infirmity,  and  a  sense, 
perhaps,  of  mental  and  physical  weariness. 
Madox  Brown  died,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
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at  the  age  of  seventy -two,  Avitliiii  a  few 
weeks  of  the  completion  of  the  last  of  the 
series. 

Madox  Brown  in  his  treatment  of  every 
subject  shows  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  history,  but  whilst  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  richly  garbed  figures  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  artist  has- 
not  chosen  to  paint  his  stage  crowd  as 
a  fortuitous  concourse  of  human  atoms, 
mechanically  looking  on  at  that  which  they 
do  not  fully  understand.  Everyone  in  the 
crowd  is  given  an  individuality,  a  humanity 
of  his  own,  and  sometimes  even  the  ordinary 
everyday  humour  which  in  real  life,  as  on 
the  stage,  is  seldom  very  far  from  the 
dramatic  and  even  the  tragic. 

Thus,  in  depicting  "  The  Establishment  of 
Flemish  Weavers,"  Madox  Brown  contrives 


connnanding  officer  kicking  his  guardian,  a 
Nubian  slave.  In  several  of  his  illuminating 
notes  on  the  paintings  the  artist  himself 
draws  our  attention  to  these  lighter  touches, 
as  though  especially  desirous  that  their  part 
in  his  scheme  should  not  be  overlooked. 

These  things,  whilst  detracting  nothing 
from  historical  verisimilitude,  make  an 
instant  appeal,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  the 
popular  imagination.  They  may  even  have 
affected  the  relative  amount  of  interest  with 
which  the  pictures  are  regarded  by  visitors 
to  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  The  majority 
of  these  visitors., however,  being  Manchester — • 
or,  at  any  rate,  Lancashire — folk,  are  found  to 
linger  most  in  front  of  those  subjects  which 
appeal  most  strongly  to  their  local  patriotism. 
The  Romans  and  the  Danes,  King  Edwin 
and  Wyclif— these  people,  they  feel,  doubt- 


THE    TRIAr.    OF    WYCLIF. 


to  introduce  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of 
Edward  the  Third,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
brought  them  into  England,  and  her  ladies. 
According  to  the  artist's  own  note  on  this 
painting  in  his  series  of  learned  and  at  the 
same  time  vivacious  explanations  of  his 
themes — w4iich  are  still  issued  by  the  Town 
Hall  authorities  in  a  pamphlet  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors — the  Queen  is  here 
seen  paying  her  annual  visit  to  their  settle- 
ment at  Manchester  in  order  to  purchase 
their  goods.  ■>  But  close  to  the  stately  Queen 
is  a  weaver's  pretty  daughter,  coquettishly 
playing  with  a  kitten  and  pretending  not  to 
see  the  handsome  young  apprentice  who  is 
eagerly  looking  at  her.  In  the  Romans 
picture  we  have,  in  the  midst  of  the  stalwart 
legionaries  doing  mason's  work,  and  the 
swarthy  Britons  silently  carrying  stones  for 
their  conquerors,  the  spoilt  little  son  of  the 


less  had  something  to  do  wdtli  Manchester, 
but  the  connection  is  not  obvious  and  con- 
clusive. Even  the  famous  fight  between 
Parliamentarians  and  Roundheads  on  Salf  ord 
Bridge,  when  Bradshaw  with  forty  musketeers 
put  to  flight  three  or  four  thousand  of  King 
Charles's  troops,  pales  in  interest  beside  the 
foreign  weavers  who  brought  their  art  from 
Flanders  and  thus  founded  the  supremacy  of 
Lancashire  in  textile  manufacture. 

But  the  keenest  attention  is  reserved  for  the 
purely  Manchester  subjects — Crabtree,  the 
draper,  who  from  his  storeroom  at  Broughton 
watched  the  heavens  patiently  throughout 
.  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  was  rew^arded  at 
its  close  by  the  sight  of  Venus  crossing  the 
sun's  disc,  the  first  time  this  phenomenon  had 
been  observed  ;  John  Dalton,  a  Manchester 
schoolmaster,  making  experiments  on  the 
banks  of  a  marshy  stream  which  eventually 
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resulted  in  a  great  chemical  discovery  ;  John 
Kay,  the  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle  which 
has  made  Lancashire  wealthy,  flying  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  ignorant  workmen,  wlio 
imagined  it  would  deprive  them  of  wages, 
only  to  fall  a  victim  afterwards  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  masters  who  resisted  the  in- 
ventor's just  claim  to  royalties  and  ruined 
him  by  litigation.  There  is  not  the  same 
popular  appreciation  shown  for  "  Chetham's 
Life-Dream" — a  dream  of  the  school  for 
'*  poor  boys  "  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
prosperous  draper's  will,  was  afterwards 
established  in  Manchester  —  and  "  The 
Opening  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal." 

In  the  opinion  of  present-day  Manchester 
the  glories  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
enterprise  have  been  altogether  eclipsed 
by  those  of  its  Ship  Canal.  A  subject 
suggested  by  Madox  Brown,  but  not  accepted 
by  the  Committee — "Arrival  of  the  First 
Bale  of  Cotton  After  the  Famine  " — would' 
probably  have  stirred  the  blood  of  many 
Lancashire  people. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  however,  Manchester 
shows  a  steadily  increasing  appreciation  of 


the  work  of  this  stranger-artist  who  dwelt 
for  a  time  in  its  midst.  The  opinion  of  its 
cultured  men  and  w^omen  was  expressed  by 
The  llanchesfer  Guardian  on  the  occasion  of 
the  artist's  death.  After  declaring  that  the 
series  of  paintings,  as  a  piece  of  decoration, 
was  "  magnificent,"  the  writer  said  that  the 
"  experiment  "  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 
— for  as  an  experiment  it  was  originally 
regarded — would  "raise  Manchester  hence- 
forward to  a  new  position  among  cities  that 
have  known  good  art  from  bad,  and  have 
used  this  knowledge  to  give  beauty  and 
dignity  to  their  public  buildings." 

For  the  selection  from  the  series  of 
paintings  here  reproduced,  as  also  for  the 
use  of  certain  biographical  matter,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  permission  of  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer,  the  distinguished  grandson 
of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  also  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mr.  Hueffer's  illustrated  record 
of  h;s  grandfather's  artistic  career.  Our 
reproductions  have  been  made  from  the 
negatives  prepared  especially  for  that 
work. 


CRAI5TIIKE    WATCHING    THE    TRANSIT    OF    VENUS. 
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^NE  to  walk  with. 
One  to  talk  with 
And  to  linger  by  the  way; 
One  to  cherish 
Till  both  perish— 
Here's  the  sun  for  life's  long  day. 

Eyes  for  beauty, 

Heart  for  duty— 
is  there  more  for  which  to  pray? 

If  we're  healthy, 

Then  we're  wealthy. 
With  our  love  for  all  life's  way. 

Thatch  to  shelter 

From  the  welter 
Of  the  great  world  sad  and  gay; 

Books  to  read, 

A  friend  at  need- 
Helpers  these  o'er  life's  rough  way. 

One  to  walk  with, 

One  to  talk  with 
And  to  linger  by  the  way ; 

One  to  cherish 

Till  both  perish— 
There's  the  sun  for  life's  long  day. 

MARIAN  HOCKLIFFE. 


WHOSE   ANCESTOR? 


By   B.    A.    CLARKE 

Author  of  "Minnows  and  Tritons,'''  "Both  Sides  of  the  Road,'"  etc. 
Illustrated    by    A.    Wallis    Mills 


THE  first  day  of  my  fortnight's  holiday 
I  gave  to  my  parents  in  Cambridge- 
shire. The  three  of  us  were  on  the 
platform  awaiting  the  afternoon  London 
train. 

''  On  your  way  back  to  Town,"  said  Dad, 
"  you  will  run  through  Dedwan." 

"  By  the  favour  of  Providence,"  I  replied. 

*'  And  yet  your  great-great-grandfather 
did  very  well  there.  For  many  yeats  his 
framed  portrait — in  oils — hung  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  then  mysteriously  disappeared. 
It  makes  an  interesting  story." 

It  might  to  one  who  had  not  heard  it  from 
childhood.  The  arrival  of  my  train,  however, 
saved  me  from  it  now. 

I  watched  my  mother's  waving  handker- 
chief until  it  lessened  to  a  wind-danced  snow- 
flake,  and  then  was  withdrawn,  being  needed, 
perhaps,  for  her  eyes.   Bless  her  ! 

Turning  my  attention  now  to  the  carriage, 
I  was  at  once  conversationally  kidnapped  by 
its  only  other  occupant,  a  furniture  dealer 
from  Dedwan.  He  talked  me  into  coma,  but 
a  chance  sentence  resuscitated  me. 

''  Let  me  give  you  my  card,  sir.  If  ever 
you  find  yourself  in  Dedwan  when  the  Town 
Council  is  in  session,  this  will  enable  you  to 
hear  the  debate.  There  is  no  balloting  for 
places,  as  there  is  for  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
at  Westminster,  and  quite  as  much  to  interest. 
We  have  real  morocco  seats,  and  oil 
paintings  on  the  walls,  or,  rather,  one  oil 
painting." 

"  A  portrait  ?  "  I  suggested,  this  being  the 
first  remark  I  had  been  able  to  get  in. 

He  nodded. 

"  Of  whom  1  "  I  asked,  continuing  my 
break. 

"  No  one  seems  to  know  anything  about 
it,  sir.  For  generations  it  has  been  down  in 
a  cellar,  but  storing  space  is  valuable  nowa- 
days, so  we  have  hung  it  up  in  the  Council 
Chamber." 

**  I  will  have  a  look  at  it  between  trains. 
Should  I  take  a  fancy  to  your  portrait,  no 
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doubt  the  Council  would  be  only  too  willing 
to  let  me  take  it  away  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  we  have  been  to 
considerable  expense  in  the  matter.  We 
had  the  frame  washed  and  the  canvas 
rubbed  with  the  inside  of  a  raw  potato." 

"  Of  course  I  would  pay  for  the  potato." 

"  We  shan't  let  you  ofi  quite  so  lightly 
as  that,  young  gentleman.  Well,  here  we 
are.  You  had  better  come  with  me  and  see 
the  Town  Clerk." 

As  I  expected,  the  picture  proved  to  be 
the  long-missing  portrait  of  my  great-great- 
grandfather. After  a  contest  of  wits  with  the 
Town  Clerk — who  argued  that  it  might  be 
an  Old  Master,  in  which  case  its  value  would 
run  literally  into  pounds — I  bought  it  for 
thirty-five  shillings,  exclusive  of  five  shillings 
to  Mr.  Bolt,  the  hall-keeper,  for  getting  it 
down  and  assisting  me  generally.  He  seemed 
to  take  the  removal  very  much  to  heart. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  going,  sir,  very  sorry 
indeed." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  the  greater  surface 
of  wall  to  be  kept  clean  ?  " 
.  He  looked  at  me  reproachfully.     "  It  is 
just  losing  grandfather  over  again,  and  he 
had  been  restored  to  us  so  recently." 

I  thought  he  had  become  childish,  but 
I  answered  him  very  patiently,  and  tried  to 
remove  his  sorrow,  which  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  ignorance  of  the  facts.  Noblesse  oblige. 
A  clerk  in  a  stockbroker's  ofiice  is  admittedly 
a  gentleman,  and,  as  such,  has  a  high 
standard  to  maintain,  not  only  in  dress — 
the  best-dressed  men  in  London  are  found 
around  Bartholomew  Lane — but  in  manners 
also. 

"  This  picture,"  I  said,  "  was  painted  in 
the  year  1844.  The  subject  is  my  great-great- 
grandfather, George  Hampden  Hooper,  who 
had  then  just  defeated  a  proposed  railway 
extension  to  Dedwan,  on  the  ground  that  a 
competing  company  would  grant  the  town 
much  better  terms.  A  public  subscription 
was  started  to  have  his  portrait  painted  and 
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hung  in  the  Town  Hall.  My  father  has  old 
newspapers  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
unveiling.  The  artist  shows  my  ancestor 
tearing  up  the  railway  bill.  But  when  no 
other  railway  scheme  materialised,  he  lost 
his  popularity,  and  his  picture  was  taken 
down.  Of  recent  years  my  family  has  made 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  trace  it." 

"  Your  statements  are  quite  true,  sir,  but 
you  omit  something.  George  Hampden 
Hooper  was  an  impatient  man.  Time  was 
money  to  him,  so  when  the  artist  had 
finished  bust  and  arms,  my  grandfather, 
who  then  held  my  present  office,  was  hired 
to  sit  for  the  remainder,  although  there 
proved  to  be  very  little  sitting.  That  was  a 
sore  point  with  grandfather.  Another,  was 
being  taken  in  that  indecent  way  in  sheets 
(iny  ancestor  was  represented  in  Roman 
toga).  There  was  a  great  *  to  do  '  at  the 
unveiling.  Grandfather  attended  in  his  pew- 
apener's  gown,  thinking  naturally  that  he 
would  occupy,  as  the  manner  of  speaking  is, 
the  limelight.  There  was  praise  for  the 
artist,  and  much  was  said  about  Mr.  Hooper's 
noble  face.  All  quite  right  and  proper  for 
a  beginning  ;  but  there  praise  ended,  with 
not  a  word,  not  one  single  blessed  word, 
about  grandfather's  legs — although  this 
is  a  style  of  picture  in  which  a  good  leg 
is  everything — and  those  were  grandfather's 
own  legs,  as  often  I  have  seen  him  roll  up 
his  trousers  to  prove.  About  one-third  of 
that  picture  is  Hooper — you  see  for  your- 
self it  is  barely  that." 

"  Questions  of  identity,  Mr.  Bolt,  are 
not  to  be  settled  with  a  yardstick,  and  even 
so  you  break  down  when  I  insist  that  your 
grandfather  begins  where  he  appears — at 
the  knee-cap.  One  leg  being  thrown  back 
and  in  shadow,  he  has  less  visible  surface 
than  that  of  H.  H.'s  bare  arms  alone.  No, 
this  is  my  ancestor,  both  by  square  measure- 
ment and  purchase,  and  the  only  question 
is  how  to  get  him  to  the  station." 

Mr.  Bolt  sighed  hopelessly.  He  lent  me 
a  green  tablecloth,  to  be  returned  at  the 
station,  and  together  we  wrapped  up  the 
art  treasure,  carried  it  down  to  the  street, 
and  balanced  it  precariously  upon  the 
municipal  wheel-barrow.  The  station  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  the  day  was  suffo- 
catingly hot ;  no  sound  was  ever  so  welcome 
as  the  final  cheerful  clatter  of  the  wheel- 
barrow upon  the  asphalt  platform.  Mr. 
Bolt,  on  account  of  his  firmer  handling  of 
pedestrians  who  questioned  our  right  to 
the  entire  side-walk,  very  early  decided  that 
he  could  be  most  helpful  as  an  advance- 


guard,  and  left  the  wheeling,  after  one  short 
but  satisfying  trial  of  it,  to  me. 

At  first  everything  favoured  me.  The 
London  train,  which  started  here,  already 
was  made  up,  although  not  due  out  for 
twenty -five  minutes,  and  I  had  the  pick, 
therefore,  of  a  score  of  empty  thirds.  A 
porter  doubted  the  possibility  of  my  picture 
travelling  with  me,  or,  indeed,  at  all,  but 
he  was  open  to  conviction,  and,  after  this 
had  been  supplied,  showed  the  convert's 
proverbial  over-zeal.  The  selected  compart- 
ment on  the  platform  side  broke  out  into 
a  sort  of  rash* of  red-lettered  "reserveds," 
and  he  departed  to  produce  the  same  symp- 
toms on  the  far  side  windows  and  door. 

While  he  was  away,  I  discussed  with  Mr. 
Bolt  how  my  forbear  had  best  travel.  On 
the  cushions  face  upwards  was  the  obvious 
solution,  and  we  could  best  achieve  this 
by  standing  him  upright  upon  them, 
facing  four-square  to  the  platform,  and 
lowering  from  behind  gradually.  I  entered 
the  compartment.  At  the  start  all  went  well, 
and  we  had  reached  the  point  where  I  was 
about  to  let  the  picture  come  back  to  me, 
when  we  found  it  had  got  jammed  between 
the  hat-racks.  There  was  plenty  of  give  to 
them,  and  I  should  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  pushing  the  rails  back  a  trifle,  when  our 
porter,  outside  on  the  footboard,  seeing 
there  was  a  hitch,  entered  and  pushed  the 
picture  violently  forward,  with  the  result 
that  it  became  wedged  in  close  to  the 
brackets  holding  the  rail,  where  there  was 
no  give  whatever.  An  attempt  he  made  to 
undo  the  mischief  brought  a  scream  from 
the — to  us — invisible  Mr.  Bolt. 

''  You  will  tear  off  every  atom  of  the  gilt 
scroll !  " 

"  Best  leave  it  as  it  is,  sir,  until  you  reach 
King's  Cross,"  said  the  porter  optimistically. 
"  They  will  know  how  to  deal  with  it  there. 
Bless  you,  they  have  cases  like  this  every 
day  of  the  week." 

And  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

He  left  by  the  footboard,  locking  the  door 
behind  him,  and  then  came  round  to  the 
platform  and  locked  my  other  door,  thereby 
securing  me  from  intrusion  by  acrobats.  I 
never  saw  him  again,  but  he  kept  returning 
to  shout  encouragement  through  the  canvas. 
Just  before  we  left,  a  special  arrived  on  the 
branch  line,  and  a  flood  of  excursionists 
rolled  across  the  footbridge  and  entirely 
swamped  every  other  compartment  on  the 
London  train. 

At  Heathcote,  our  only  stop,  where  the 
platform — an    island    one — was    upon   our 
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right,  there  were  but  two  passengers,  a 
stout  woman,  like  Milton's  pansy,  "freaked 
with  jet,"  and  a  girl  in  the  early  twenties. 
A  rosetted  footman  rushed  distractedly 
up  and  down  to  find  a  seat  for  his  young 
mistress.  Observing  his  failure,  she  directed 
a  porter  to  unlock  my  door,  and  he,  trembling, 
obeyed,  an  astounding  proof  of  her 
ascendancy,  for  while  his  class  for  a  small 
tip  will  cheerfully  "  reserve "  anything, 
they  are  terrified  even  to  approach  a 
carriage  that  has  been  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. The  "  reserved  "  label  is  a 
sort  of  African  Ju-Ju  sign  that  railway 
guards  and  porters  serve  upon  one  another. 

I  left  the  newcomers  the  window  seats,  and 
sheltered  with  my  picture  frame. 

"  Tranter  will  have  a  good  laugh  when  I 
tell  him  how  I  held  up  your  equipage  and 
demanded  a  lift  to  the  station." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did.  There  was  plenty 
of  room,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  done 
the  same  for  me  if  the  positions  had  been 
reversed." 

*'  Indeed  I  would,  miss.  If  there  is  one 
appeal  I  could  never  resist,  it  is  a  hot  day 
and  a  woman  in  tight  boots." 

"  My  boots  are  not  tight,"  said  the  girl, 
extending  her  foot. 

"  Neat,  my  dear,  and  comfortable — a 
combination  that  has  never  come  my 
way." 

Conversation  languishing  between  them, 
Mrs.  Tranter  edged  along  the  seat  to  me. 

"  You  must  be  very  fond  of  pictures,  sir, 
to  take  such  a  large  one  about  with  you, 
weather  like  this.  It  is  beyond  me,  although 
pictures  are  my  hete  noire.''''  (Heaven  knows 
what  she  meant.)  "  When  I  was  a  child, 
an  aunt  from  the  country  took  me  to  the 
Dore  Gallery,  and  it  gave  me  a  love  of  art 
I  have  never  been  able  to  break  myself  of. 
What  is  this  about  ?  " 

"  I  will-  show  it  to  you." 

"  Oh,  please,  don't  take  all,  that  trouble 
for  me." 

"  It  is  less  trouble  than  one  would  think — 
merely  turning  those  four  wooden  buttons 
and  lifting  out  the  canvas.  It  has  to  be 
done  at  King's  Cross,  because  the  frame  is 
hopelessly  wedged  between  the  hat-racks, 
and  the  platform  being  on  our  left,  there  is 
not  exit  except  through  it." 

This  brought  in  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  must  crawl  through 
your  frame  ?  " 

''  I  am  sure  you  could  in  no  circumstances 
crawl." 

And  then  she  laughed  like  the  great  lady 


she  was,  and  I  thought  of  hockey  and  a  field 
of  jolly  girls. 

''  You  will  step  through  to  music,  like 
the  ancestors  in  '  Ruddigore.'  " 

And  then  I  took  out  the  canvas. 

"There  is  my  picture.  What  do  you 
ladies  think  of  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tranter  made  a  sound  reminiscent 
of  Brock's  benefit  nights  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  k 

The  girl  stood  with  clasped  hands.  "  My, 
what  a  lovely  aperture  !  " 

But  she  speedily  made  amends.  "  We 
can  see  it  to  best  advantage  from  the  door, 
Mrs.   Tranter." 

Their  heads,  inclined  at  the  angle  of 
appreciation,  met,  forming  an  isosceles 
triangle. 

"  The  brushwork  is  quite  good,"  said  the 
girl,  "  but  those  lines  must  come  out." 

The  potato  work  had  not  been  quite 
regular. 

"  It  is  someone  in  '  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,'  " 
said  Mrs.  Tranter,  "  and  not  Marcus 
Superbus,  because  it  has  not  that  lovely 
light  on  the  face.  I  know — Nero  reading 
one  of  his  own  poems.  The  night  I  saw 
Mr.  MacleUy  as  Nero,  he  trusted  to  his 
memory — a  great  pity,  because  it  kept 
failing  him ;  but  no  doubt  he  afterwards 
saw  the  wisdom  of  having  the  manuscript 
of  Nero's  poems  by  him.  Isn't  it  Mr. 
Macleay,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  an  actor  at  all,  but  my  great- 
great-grandfather.  ' ' 

"  Doesn't  that  seem  to  bring  Roman 
times  near  to  us  ?  He  isn't  everyone's 
fancy,  but  I  dare  say  he  had  a  kind  heart. 
He  hardly  has  the  look  of  one  of  the 
Christian  martyrs,  somehow.  Perhaps  he 
was  one  of  the  profligate  noblemen.  Either 
way,  sir,  you  have  every  right  to  be  very 
proud  of  him." 

Again  the  girl  laughed,  and  I  saw  fields  of 
tossing  buttercups 

I  gave  them  the  facts. 

"  Dear  man,  I  could  kiss  him !  "  said  the 
girl.  "  I  hate  railways,  which  are  always 
a  danger  to  the  hounds.  I  should  be  sorry 
for  any  harm  to  come  to  him,  so  I  advise 
you  to  button  him  safely  back  into  his 
frame.  You  can't  nurse  him  until  we  reach 
King's  Cross,  and  he  isn't  safe  upon  the 
seat." 

I  am  glad  that  I  followed  her  advice 
promptly.  H.  H.  had  barely  turned  his 
back  upon  us,  when  there  came  a  violent 
shock  ;  we  were  all  thrown  on  the  floor, 
but  the  framed  picture  did  not  budge.     A 
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broken  coupling  chain — the  least  of  acci- 
dents, but  it  detained  us  three  hours. 

Mrs.  Tranter  composed  herself  for  a  nap. 
We  had  a  gorgeous  talk,  the  girl  and  I,  upon 
poetry,  wherein  she  took  the  lead,  her 
country  life  enabling  her  to  speak  authori- 
tatively upon  certain  aspects  of  it,  although 
she  had  not  my  knowledge  of  the  place 
of  each  poet  in  English  literature.  Indeed, 
this  did  not  interest  her,  and  I  got  on  best 
when  I  spoke  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  poems 
I  have  read  over  and  over  again.  Poetry 
is  often  involved,  and  I  am  not  very  bright 
at  disentangling  meanings,  which  has  made 
me  specialise  upon  masterpieces  like 
"  Endymion,"  which  one  can  enjoy  greatly 
without  being  clear  what  it  is  all  about. 
I  didn't  score  freely,  perhaps,  but  is  there 
another  clerk  in  our  office  who  could  have 
kept  up  his  end  ? 

It  was  midnight  when  we  started  again, 
the  jolt  awaking  Mrs.  Tranter. 

''I  was  dreaming  of  supper,"  she^said 
simply,  and  began  to  rummage  through 
her  bag. 

'*  A  day  in  the  country  is  always  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  not  getting  enough 
to  eat,  so  this  morning  I  was  cfn  the  safe 
side.  '  You  can  never  eat  all  that,  Martha,' 
says  Tranter.  '  You  will  bring  half  a 
bagful  back.'  If  I  had  not  met  you  two, 
he  would  have  made  fun  of  me  to-night. 
Shall  we  begin  with  an  egg  sandwich  1  " 

"We  owe  this  jolly  picnic  to  Hampden 
Hooper,"  said  the  girl,  speaking  with  her 
mouth  full,  which  with  other  people  seems 
ill-bred,  but  with  her  appeared  only  gracious 
and  jolly.  "  If  the  dear  man  had  not 
frightened  away  the  mob  at  Dedwan,  you 
and  I,  Mrs.  Tranter,  would  be  scrooged  up 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  others." 

"  Then  won't  you  stand  by  us  at  King's 
Cross,  miss,  when  we  are  setting  the  poor 
dear  free  ?  " 

Us  I    What  a  staunch  old  girl  she  was  ! 

"  Would  my  presence  help  ?  Isn't  it  a 
case  for  porters  ?  " 

"  From  my  knowledge  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  miss,  your  keeping  with  us  will 
make  all  the  difference." 

And  so  it  proved. 

It  was  nearly  one  when  we  reached 
King's  Cross.  Only  two  or  three  carriages 
had  been  delayed  by  the  accident,  and  these, 
containing  excursionists  without  impedi- 
menta, emptied  rapidly.  The  platform  was 
nearly  free  of  them  by  the  time  a  porter 
arrived  to  unlock  our  door.  There  were  no 
spectators  when  he  helped  me  through  the 


frame — a  ticklish  job,  the  difficulty  being 
that  one  had  to  stand  on  the  seat  and  take 
both  frame  and  doorway  at  once,  necessi- 
tating a  momentary  loss  of  one's  centre  of 
gravity.  When,  safe  on  the  platform,  I 
turned  to  help  the  ladies,  a  glorious  picture 
faced  me,  which  made  Hampden  Hooper's 
subsequent  reappearance  in  his  own  frame 
a  permanent  anti-climax.  My  lady  of  the 
frame  !  How  dear  and  beautiful  I  Her  brave 
face  showed  no  trace  of  embarrassment  or 
fear,  but  she  flashed  at  me  one  bright  look 
of  inquiry. 

"  You  are  •  quite  ready,  Mr.  Hooper  ? 
The  consequences  would  be  unpleasant  if 
you  failed  me." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  you." 

She  dropped  into  my  arms.  There  was 
a  moment  of  mingled  terror  and  ecstasy 
as  we  swayed  together,  and  then  she  stood 
beside  me  on  the  platform. 

''  Can  you  do  the  same  with  Mrs.  Tranter  ? 
You  must  not  hurt  her,  Mr.  Hooper.  She  is 
such  a  dear." 

But  Mrs.  Tranter,  after  thoughtfully 
buttoning  my  ancestor  back  in  his  native 
and  assigned  place,  had  planned  an  escape 
of  her  own,  and  was  coming  under  the  frame 
upon  her  hands  and  knees,  like  a  huge 
retriever,  a  resemblance  that  had  occurred 
to  her,  and  which  she  emphasised  by  barking 
like  one. 

For  her,  too,  there  was  an  awkward 
moment,  the  frame  being  so  close  to  the 
step  that  she  could  not  straighten  herself. 
She  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  when 
the  porter  and  I  held  her  securely  under  the 
arms.  Nevertheless,  she  kept  up  her 
humorous  role,  and  growled  realistically 
when  we  touched  her. 

"  I  hope  there  was  nothing  unladylike 
in  my  performance,"  she  said,  as  she  stood 
dusting  down  her  skirt.  "  No  one  likes  a 
piece  of  fun  more  than  myself,  but  I  always 
try  to  be  a  lady  with  it." 

"  You  are  a  brick  !  "  I  cried ;  but  she 
was  not  concerned  about  my  verdict. 

"  Meeting  a  difficult  situation  in  that 
jolly  and  plucky  way  was  the  very  flower  of 
good  manners,"  said  the  girl,  giving  the 
•  shapeless  beaded  figure  an  aflectionate 
squeeze.  "  Ah,  Stevenson,  you  must  have 
got  tired  waiting." 

"  No,  my  lady,"  said  a  chauffeur,  raising 
his  cap.  "  The  first  part  of  the  train  came 
in  on  time,  and  we  heard  of  your  accident. 
I  went  back  to  the  house  and  told  them 
when  to  expect  you." 

"  This  lady  is  coming  in  the  cab  with  me. 


'  You  are  quite  readj",  Mr.  Hooper ' 


You  will  be  able  to  take  her  on  to  Vauxhall?" 

*'  With  pleasure,  my  lady." 

He  looked  delighted  to  serve  her  in  any 
way,  and  who  would  not  be  ?  It  was  the 
same  with  the  porters,  who  volunteered  so 
eagerly  to  assist  us  that  you  would  have 
concluded  that,  not  only  were  they 
accustomed      to  .  liberating      rack-nipped 


ancestors,  as  the  clumsy  duffer  at  Dedwan 
suggested,  but  that  this  was  their  favourite 
pastime.  But  although  so  willing,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  do  anything.  Our 
first  helper  proved  to  be  a  super-porter, 
taking  everything  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
and  relieving  even  me  of  all  worry.  He 
undertook,    before    the    compartment    was 
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wanted  in  the  morning,  to  take  off  the 
brackets  supporting  the  hat-rack,  and,  having 
released  the  picture,  carry  it  to  the  cloak- 
room and  hang  it  on  the  wall,  out  of  danger 
from  box  or  bicycle.  He  would  post  the 
cloak-room  ticket  to  my  seaside  address.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  waste  a  day  coming  for  it. 

"  You  won't  make  any  mistake,  will 
you  1  "  said  the  girl. 

"  No,  miss.     I  am  doing  it  for  you." 

"  Whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of  it,'' 
said  Mrs.  Tranter,  ''  let  no  harm  come  to 
that  beautiful  frame." 

When  they  were  in  the  carriage,  the  girl 
put  out  her  hand  and  let  me  retain  it  until 
they  started.  No  doubt  she  saw  how  things 
were  with  me.    » 

"  I  enjoyed  our  talk  very  much,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  certainly  read  '  Endymion  ' 
again." 

And  then  the  purring  electric  cab  bore 
her  from  me,  and  I  faced  my  eight-mile 
walk  home.  There  was  no  moon,  and  when 
I  reached  the  suburbs  every  light  was  out. 

Was  I  happ)^  or  miserable  as  I  pushed  on 
into  the  June-scented  darkness,  reciting 
aloud  lyrics  only  half  recalled  ? 

"This  is  a  heart  the  Queen  leant  on, 
Thrill'd  in  a  minute  erratic." 

(I*  forget  the  next  few  lines.) 

"0,  what  a  fancy  ecstatic 
Was  the  poor  heart's,  ere  the  wanderer  went  on  !  " 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  Hastings, 
where,  in  due  course,  the  cloak-room  ticket 
followed  me,  and  I  was  able  to  j)ut  aside 
worry  until  the  last  day,  when,  watching 
the  gulls  from  a  cliff,  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
return  to  their  nests  with  the  terrific 
experiences  that  lay  between  me  and  my 
poor  boarding-house  substitute  for  one. 
There  must  be  some  way  of  getting  a  large 
unpacked  picture  across  London,  but  what  ? 
And  then  on  the  beach  below  I  saw  the 
solution  of  all  my  trouble— Windermere 
Jones,  the  secretary  of  our  Conservative 
Association.  I  hurried  down  to  him.  So 
much  depended  upon  my  catching  him,  it 
is  a  wonder  I  did  not  jump  down. 

''  Ah,  Hooper !  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you." 

I  had  met  him  but  once  before,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  public  reception, 
but  he  had  a  phenomenal  power  of  remem- 
bering men's  names,  combined  with  inability 
to  recollect  anything  else  about  them — an 
ideal  combination  for  a  man  in  his  position, 
because,   while  it  put  him  upon  friendly 


terms  with  all,  it  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  show  favouritism  or  snobbery. 

"  Touching  that  Conservative  conver- 
sazione next  Wednesday  in  the  Town 
Hall "  I  began. 

"  We  shall  establish  a  record." 

"  You  asked  people  to  lend  palms, 
bunting,  statuary  —  why  not  an  oil 
painting  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed,  if  of  sufficient  general 
interest  1    What  is  the  subject  of  yours  ?  " 

''  It  represents,"  said  I,  "a  decision 
fraught  with  momentous  consequence  to 
England's  indAistrial  development."  (Some- 
times I  have  regretted  that  my  father  did 
not  make  me  an  author.) 

Windermere  Jones  fell  for  it. 

"As  to  collecting  and  returning,  do  you 
mind,  Hooper.,  old  man,  instructing  Cragg 
yourself  on  those  points  ?  I  will  jtist  scrawl 
a  line  on  this  card,  directing  him  to  do 
exactly  as  you  say," 

(Cragg  was  the  local  carrier  employed  by 
the  West  Lawton  Conservative  Association, 
and,  being  paid  by  the  hour,  would  just  as 
readily  collect  an  exhibit  from  King's  Cross 
as  locally.) 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to." 

"  Hooper,  Hooper,"  he  cried  after  me, 
"  post  me  a  brief  note  about  your  picture ! 
I  see  a  point  for  my  speech." 

Better  and  better  ! 

My  feet  carried  me  back  to  lunch  at  a 
walk,  but  my  heart  danced.  Not  only  had 
my  ancestor  ceased  to  embarrass  me,  but 
was  about  to  raise  my  social  rating. 

The  conversazione  in  the  Town  Hall  was 
even  more  brilliant  than  I  had  expected. 
An  ex- Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  sent  down 
from  headquarters,  must  have  been  sur- 
prised that  we  could  boast  so  much  wealth 
and  fashion.  There  was  scarcely  a  soul  I 
knew  to  speak  to,  but,  as  a  compensation, 
my  forbear  occupied  the  right  centre  of  the 
platform,  supported  upon  a  giant  easel. 
There  was  no  questioning  the  interest  he 
provoked,  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  and  "  What 
does  he  think  he  is  doing  ?  "  being  heard  on 
all  sides. 

I  am  sure,  gentle  reader,  you  don't  want 
a  report  of  the  ex-Minister's  speech.  Good  ! 
Because,  if  you  had,  I  couldn't  have  furnished 
one,  having  been  too  much  excited  about 
the  coming  mention  of  myself  to  take  it  in. 
At  last  Windermere  Jones  had  the  platform. 
As  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  written  speech, 
my  own  right  hand,  which  was  mimicking 
his,  drew  from  mine  an  unposted  letter 
addressed — Windermere  Jones,   Esq.    Yes, 
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it  was  the  historical  note  I  had  written  for 
him,  and  had  forgotten  to  post,  by  which 
piece  of  carelessness  I  had  lost  the  social 
prestige  which  must  have  come  to  me  as 
the  loaner  of  immense  oil  paintings  and  the 
direct  descendant  of  a  man  who,  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  others,  had  made 
England  what  she  is  to-day. 

But  the  mischief  did  not  end  there.  The 
secretary  had  resolved  to  make  oratorical 
capital  out  of  the  picture  displayed  so 
prominently,  and,  having  no  facts  supplied 
to  him,  manufactured  a  set.  Or,  rather,  he 
built .  a  glittering  edifice  upon  this  poor, 
miserable  little  scrap  of  truth — that  in  the 
last  fortnight  he  had  made  use  of  the  cloak- 
room at  King's  Cross  Station,  and  had  seen 
my  ancestor  hanging  on  the  wall  there. 

"  For  the  loan  of  the  superb  oil  painting 
upon  the  platform,"  said  Windermere  Jones, 
"you  have  to  thank  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company.  Those  of  you  who  have 
ever  made  use  of  the  main  line  cloak-room 
at  King's  Cross  have  no  doubt  seen  this 
portrait  hanging  there,  where  it  has  been 
a  most  treasured  possession  for  many,  many 
years.  It  is  a  speaking  and  pleasing  likeness 
of  '  The  Father  of  the  Cloak-Room  Move- 
ment,' and  shows  him  indignantly  tearing 
up  the  first  cloak-room  check,  and  insisting 
upon  one  of  less  Brobdingnagian  dimensions. 
One  of  our  younger  members,  Mr.  James 
Hooper,  who  is  employed  in  the  cloak-room 
at  King's  Cross,  has  arranged  this  matter 
for  us  with  the  Company,  and  to  Mr.  James 
Hooper  I  tender,  in  your  name,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks." 

There  were  two  or  three  faint  glove  taps, 
and  then  the  miserable  liar,  having  blasted 
me  socially  in  West  Lawton  for  ever,  passed 
to  other  matters. 

My  ancestor  figures  in  one  more  scene. 
The  time  is  six  o'clock  the  afternoon 
following  the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
the  place  the  pavement  before  my  boarding- 
house.  The  picture  has  been  leant  against 
the  tailboard  of  the  cart  that  has  brought  it 
hither.  On  her  marble  doorstep,  regarding 
the  work  of  art  through  a  tortoiseshell 
lorgnette,  stands  Mrs.  Wallington,  my 
landlady.  I  had  not  prepared  her  for  the 
picture,  feeling  that  Hampden  Hooper,  who 
is  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  whether  you  take 
him  from  the  breastbone  upwards  (the  true 
Hooper)  or  include  the  Bolt  extension,  and 
would  plead  for  himself. 

They  were  a  fine  pair  as  they  stood 
confronting  each  other — he  with  that 
splendid  air  of  defiance  that  became  him 


so  well,  and  she  a  picture  of  female  elegance. 
At  last  she  broke  the  tense  silence. 

(I  hate  to  interrupt  a  scene,  but  before 
giving  you  her  words  I  must  indicate  what 
she  makes  of  them,  rolling  each  syllable 
round  her  mouth  and  not  allowing  it  exit 
until  heard  by  herself  and  approved,  which 
has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  quantity. 
For  example,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many 
syllables  she  makes  of  the  word  *'  home." 
As  it  is  likely  to  recur  frequently,  I  will 
contract  it  to  two,  and  spell  it  in  abbreviated 
form  thus — hoe-am.) 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  Mr.  Hooper,  but  I 
cannot  admit  yonder  masterpiece  of  the 
limner's  art." 

I  think  I  went  mad.  I  know  I  danced 
up  and  down  on  the  pavement  like  a 
passion-mastered  child.  Beaten  on  the  post ! 
Wrecked  in  sight  of  port !  The  picture  at 
the  very  door  of  my  abode,  and  as  far  from 
a  resting-place  as  when  I  balanced  it  upon 
the  wheel-barrow  at  Dedwan  !  What  was 
I  to  do  with  it  ? 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Hooper,  to. distress  you 
thus,  but  to  grant  what  you  ask  does  not 
conform  with  my  life's  aim,  which  is  to  make 
my  house  a  real  hoe-am.  That  is  how 
hitherto  my  guests  have  been  able  to  regard 
it.  Only  this  afternoon  a  Mr.  Purchase 
called  upon  me.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  living  amongst  the  Fijians, 
who  seem  to  have  some  very  undesirable 
habits.  Mr.  Purchase  tells  me  he  has  never 
ceased  to  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the 
years  he  spent  under  my  roof.  He  said  the 
place  had  been  a  hoe-am  to  him." 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  madam, 
have  the  social  faux-pas  of  the  Fijians  to 
do  with  leaving  my  great-great-grandfather 
in  the  gutter  ?  " 

"  I  would  dearly  love  to  help  you,  Mr. 
Hooper,  if  only  for  your  devotion  to 
your  great-great-grandparents — a  sentiment 
which  is  but  too  rare  among  the  jeunesse 
doree  of  the  present  day — but  I  should  be 
false  to  my  ideal  did  I  let  you  hang  a 
picture  of  such  vast  dimensions  in  your 
'  bedroom  upon  a  plaster  wall,  which  might 
come  away,  making  a  cavity  into  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  of  Mr.  Smythe.  Such  an 
untoward  event  would  destroy  his  feeling 
that  he  is  living  in  a  real  hoe-ilm." 

"  I  could  mount  it  upon  an  easel." 

"  Which  would  certainly  collapse  under 
it  in  the  night,  bringing  the  ceiling 
down  upon  Mr.  Wilkins  asleep  below, 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  my  principle 
to  save  my  boys — as  I  love  to  call  you  all — 
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.from  even  the  most  trifling  annoyances. 
There  is  only  one  place  where  that  pictnre 
could  hang  safely — in  the  dining-room, 
which  has  a  proper  picture  beading.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  w^ould  be  its  natural  position, 
of  course." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Wallington,  let  it  hang  there. 
What  can  I  do  if  you  refuse  ?  " 

"  Upon  one  condition,  then,  only — that 
it  passes  as  my  ancestor.  Otherwise  I 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority, 
as  if  I  desired  ancestors,  but  could  not 
afford  them." 

Of  course  I  agreed- -what  else  could  I  do  ? 
-  -  merely  stipulating  for  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  picture  was  mine,  and 
could  be  removed  when  I  left  her. 

"  Which  I  am  confident  will  never  be, 
unless  you  get  married.  That  is  the  way 
with  all  my  boys  ;  they  regard  this  as  a 
real  hoe-am." 

So  there  George  Hampden  Hooper  hangs 
above  the  mantelpiece — my  ancestor  still, 


I  suppose,  but  the  point  scarcely  interests 
me.  So  many  claims  have  been  made  to  him, 
or  to  parts  of  him,  that  all  my  joy  of 
possession  has  vanished.  Indeed,  I  very 
rarely  see  him,  although  at  table  I  face  the 
mantelpiece.  But  my  soup  gets  cold  as  I 
look  at  the  gilt  frame  and  the  "  lovely 
aperture,"  and  my  lady  of  the  frame  coming 
through. 

"  You  are  quite  ready,  Mr.  Hooper  ?  The 
consequence  would  be  serious  should  you 
fail  me." 

How  should  I  fail  her  ? 

Although  the  canvas  still  shows  the  tracks 
of  the  irresponsible  potato,  I  have  had  the 
frame  renovated  by  the  best — and  dearest- 
man  in  the  trade. 

This  is  a  spray  the  bird  clung  to, 
Milking  it  blossom  with  pleasure. 

How  rare  a  touch  was  dear  Mrs.  Tranter's  : 
**  Whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of  it, 
let  no  harm  come  to  that  beautiful 
frame  !  " 
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^H,  to  lie  down  beside  the  little  stream 

^^    And  doze  and  dream  I 

To  hear  the  pebbles'  clutter,  cool  and  sweet, 

Like  bare  wet  feet ; 

And  watch  a  straying  sunbeam  from  the  sky— 

A  wild  firefly— 

Dart  through  the  waters  and,  encased  in  them, 

Lie  glistening  like  a  gem ! 

The  air  is  full  of  scents  swayed  to  and  fro, 

That  touch  the  cheek  and  go; 

The  breeze  forgets  that  which  it  went  to  find, 

And  lags  behind, 

And  from  the  waiting  woods  soft  murmurs  rise 

Of  faint  deceived  surprise. 

Oh,  to  lie  down  beside  the  little  stream 

And  doze  and  dream  I 

To  feel  the  fresh  green  grasses  tease  the  face 

Like  fragrant  lace, 

To  hear  the  far-off  cropping  of  the  sheep. 

And,  falling  asleep, 

Unloose  the  heart  from  cares  thj^t  fret  and  kill, 

And  into  verdant  fields  fare  farther  still.  .  .  . 

AGNES  QROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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"I^TOT  all  the  investments  of  Bones  paid 
I  ^  dividends.  Some  cost  him  money. 
Some  cost  him  time.  Some — and 
they  were  few— cost  him  both. 

Somewhere  in  a  marine  store  in  London 
lie  the  battered  wrecks  of  what  were  once 
electro- plated  motor-lamps  of  a  peculiar  and, 
to  Bones,  sinister  design.  They  were  all 
that  was  left  of  a  great  commercial  scheme, 
based  upon  the  flotation  of  a  lamp  that 
never  went  out. 

On  a  day  of  crisis  in  Bones's  life  they 
had  gone  out,  which  was  bad.  They  had 
come  on  at  an  inconvenient  moment,  which 
was  worse,  since  they  had  revealed  him 
and  his  secretary  in  tender  attitudes.  And 
Bones  had  gone  gaily  to  right  the  wrong, 
and  had  been  received  with  cold  politeness 
by  the  lady  concerned. 

There  was  a  week  of  gloom,  when  Bones 
adopted  towards  his  invaluable  assistant 
the  air  and  manner  of  one  who  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  a  wasting  disease.  Miss 
Marguerite  Whitland  never  came  into 
Bones's  office  without  finding  him  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
except  once,  when  she  came  in  without 
knocking,  and  Bones  hadn't  the  time  to 
strike  that  picturesque  attitude. 

Indeed,  throughout  that  week  she  never 
saw  him  but  he  was  swaying,  or  standing 
with  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  or  clutching 
on  to  the  edge  of  a  chair,  or  walking  with 
feeble  footsteps  ;  and  she  never  spoke  to 
him  but  he  replied  with  a  tired,  wan 
smile,  until  she  became  seriously  alarmed, 
thinking  his  brain  was  affected,  and  con- 
sulted Captain  Hamilton,  his  partner. 

*'  Look  here,  Bones,  you  miserable  devil," 
said  Hamilton,  "  you're  scaring  that  poor 
girl.  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  Scaring  who  ?  "  said  Bones,  obviously 
pleased.  '*  Am  I  really  ?  Is  she  fearfully 
cut  up,  dear  old  thing  ?  " 

"  She  is,"  said  Hamilton  truthfully. 
*'  She  thinks  you're  going  dotty." 
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*'  Vulgarity,  vulgarity,  dear  old  officer," 
said  Bones,  much  annoyed. 

''  I  told  her  you  were  often  like  that," 
Hamilton  went  on  wilfully.  "  I  said  that 
you  were  a  little  worse,  if  anything,  after 
your  last  love  affair '-' 

"  Heavens  !  "  nearly  screamed  Bones. 
"  You  didn't  tell  her  anything  about  your 
lovely  old  sister  Patricia  ?  " 

''  I  did  not,"  said  Hamilton.  ''  I  merely 
pointed  out  to  her  the  fact  that  when  you 
were  in  love  you  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  who  is  in  the  grip  of  measles." 

"  Then  you're  a  naughty  old  fellow," 
said  Bones.  **  You're  a  wicked  old  rascal. 
I'm  surprised  at  you  !  Can't  a  fellow  have  a 
little  heart  trouble " 

''  Heart  ?  Bah  !  "  said  Hamilton  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Heart  trouble,"  repeated  Bones  sternly. 
''  I've  always  had  a  weak  heart." 

"  And  a  weak  head,  too,"  said  Hamilton. 
''  Now,  just  behave  yourself,  Bones,  and 
stop  frightening  the  lady.  I'm  perfectly 
sure  she's  fond  of  you — in  a  motherly  kind 
of  way,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  Bones's  face 
light  up.  "  And,  really,  she  is  such  an 
excellent  typist  that  it  would  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  frighten  her  from  the  office." 

This  possibility  had  not  occurred  to 
Bones,  and  it  is  likely  it  had  more  effect 
than  any  other  argument  which  Hamilton 
could  use.  That  day  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  life,  stepped  gaily  into  the  office 
and  as  blithely  into  his  secretary's  room. 
He  even  made  jokes,  and  dared  invite  her 
to  tea — an  invitation  which  was  declined 
so  curtly  that  Bones  decided  that  tea  was 
an  unnecessary  meal,  and  cut  it  out  forth- 
with. 

All  this  time  the  business  of  Schemes 
Limited  was  going  forward,  if  not  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  yet  by  steady  progression. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  restraining  influence 
that  Hamilton  exercised  which  prevented 
the  leaps  being  too  pronounced  and  kept 
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tlie  bounds  within  bounds,  so  to  speak. 
It  was  Schemes  Limited  which  bought  the 
theatrical  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Liggein- 
stein  and  re-sold  those  theatres  in  forty- 
eight  hours  at  a  handsome  profit.  It  was 
Bones  who  did  the  buying,  and  it  was 
Hamilton  who  did  the  selling — in  this  case, 
to  the  intense  annoyance  of  Bones,  who  had 
sat  up  the  greater  part  of  one  night  writing 
a  four-act  play  in  blank  verse,  and,  arriving 
at  the  office  late,  had  discovered  that  his 
chance  of  acting  as  his  own  producer  had 
passed  for  ever. 

''  And  I'd  written  a  most  wonderful  part 
for  you,  dear  old  mademoiselle,"  he  said 
sadly  to  his  secretary.  ['  The  part  where 
you  die  in  the  third  act — well,  really,  it 
brought  tears  to  my  jolly  old  eyes." 

'^  I  think  Captain  Hamilton  was  very 
wise  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Coly drome 
Syndicate,"  said  the  girl  coldly. 

In  his  leisure  moments  Bones  had  other 
relaxations  than  the  writing  of  poetry — now 
never  mentioned — or  four-act  tragedies. 
What  Hamilton  had  said  of  him  was  true. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  nose  for  a  bargain, 
and  found  his  profits  in  unexpected  places. 

People  got  to  know  him — quite  important 
people,  men  who  handled  millions  carelessly, 
like  Julius  Bohea,  and  Important  Persons 
whose  faces  are  familiar  to  the  people  of 
Britain,  such  as  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Parkinson  Chenney.  Bones  met  that  most 
influential  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  a  very 
superior  dinner-party,  where  everybody  ate 
plovers'  eggs  as  though  it  were  a  usual 
everyday  occurrence. 

And  Mr.  Parkinson  Chenney  talked  on  his 
favourite  subject  with  great  ease  and  charm, 
and  his  favourite  subject  was  the  question 
of  the  Chinese  Concession.  Apparently 
everybody  had  got  concessions  in  China 
except  the  British,  until  one  of  our  cleverest 
diplomatists  stepped  in  and  procured 
for  us  the  most  amazingly  rich  coalfield 
of  Wei-hai-tai.  The  genius  and  fore- 
sight of  this  diplomatist — who  had  actually 
gone  to  China  in  the  Long  Vacation, 
and  of  his  own  initiative  and  out  of  his 
own  head  had  evolved  these  concessions, 
which  were  soon  to  be  ratified  by  a  special 
commission  which  was  coming  from  China 
— was  a  theme  on  which  Mr.  Parkinson 
Chenney  spoke  with  the  greatest  eloquence. 
And  everybody  listened  respectfully,  because 
he  was  a  great  man. 

*'  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson 
Chenney,  toying  with  the  stem  of  his 
champagne    glass    and    closing    his    eyes 


modestly,  ''  I  say  it  is  not  for  me — thank 
you,  Perkins,  I  will  have  just  as  much  as 
will  come  up  to  the  brim  ;  thank  you,  that 
will  do  very  nicely— to  speak  boastfully  or 
to  enlarge  unduly  upon  what  I  regard  as  a 
patriotic  effort,  and  one  which  every  citizen 
of  these  islands  would  in  the  circumstances 
have  made,  but  I  certainly  plume  myself 
upon  the  acumen  and  knowledge  of  the 
situation  which  I  showed." 

*'  Hear,  hear  !  "  said  Bones  in  the  pause 
that  followed,  and  Mr.  Parkinson  Chenney 
beamed. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  guests 
retired  to  the  smoking-room.  Bones  button- 
holed the  minister. 

"  Dear  old  right  honourable,"  said  Bones, 
**  may  I  just  have  a  few  words  in  re  Chinese 
coal  ?  " 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  listened, 
or  appeared  to  listen.  Then  Mr.  Parkinson 
Chenney  smiled  a  recognition  to  another 
great  man,  and  moved  off,  leaving  Bones 
talking. 

Bones  that  night  was  the  guest  of  a 
Mr.  Harold  Pyeburt,  a  City  acquaintance — 
almost,  it  seemed,  a  disinterested  City 
acquaintance.  When  Bones  joined  his  host, 
Mr.  Pyeburt  patted  him  on  the  back. 

"  My  dear  Tibbetts,"  he  said  in  admira- 
tion, "  you've  made  a  hit  with  Chenney. 
What  the  dickens  did  you  talk  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  coal,"  said  Bones  vaguely. 

He  wasn't  quite  certain  what  he  had 
talked  about,  only  he  knew  that  in  his  mind 
at  dinner  there  had  dawned  a  great  idea. 
Was  Mr.  Pyeburt  a  thought-reader  ? 
Possibly  he  was.  Or  possibly  some  chance 
word  of  his  had  planted  the  seed  which  was 
now  germinating  so  favourably. 

"  Chenney  is  a  man  to  know,"  he  said. 
*^  He's  one  of  the  most  powerful  fellows  in 
the  Cabinet.  Get  right  with  him,  and  you 
can  have  a  knighthood  for  the  asking." 

Bones  blushed. 

"  A  knighthood,  dear  old  broker's  man  ?  " 
he  said,  with  an  elaborate  shrug.  "  No  use 
to  me,  my  rare  old  athlete.  Lord  Bones — 
Lord  Tibbetts,  I  mean — may  sound  beastly 
good,  but  what  good  is  it,  eh  ?  Answer  me 
that." 

'*  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Pyeburt. 
''  It  may  be  nothing  to  you,  but  your 
wife " 

'^  Haven't  a  wife,  haven't  a  wife,"  said 
Bones  rapidly,  "  haven't  a  wife  !  " 

''  Oh,  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pyeburt,  "  it 
isn't  an  attractive  proposition  to  you,  and, 
after  all,  you  needn't  take  a  knighthood 
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— which,  by  the  way,  doesn't  carry  the 
title  of  lordship — unless  you  want  to. 

"  I've  often  thought,"  he  said,  screwing 
up  his  forehead,  as  though  in  the  process  of 
profound  cogitation,  ''  that  one  of  these 
days  some  lucky  fellow  will  take  the  Lyn- 
haven  Railway  off  Chenney's  hands  and 
earn  his  everlasting  gratitude.", 

''  Lynhaven  ?  Where's  that  ?  "  asked 
Bones.   ''  Is  there  a  railway  ?  " 

Mr.  Pyeburt  nodded. 

"  Come  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  I'll  tell 
you  about  it,"  said  Pyeburt ;  and  Bones, 
who  always  wanted  telling  about  things, 
and  could  no  more  resist  information  than 
a  dipsomaniac  could  refuse  drink,  followed 
obediently. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Parkinson  Chenney's 
father  was  a  rich  but  eccentric  man,  who 
had  a  grudge  against  a  certain  popular 
seaside  resort  for  some  obscure  reason,  and 
had  initiated  a  movement  to  found  a  rival 
town.  So  he  had  started  Lynhaven,  and 
had  built  houses  and  villas  and  beautiful 
assembly  rooms  ;  and  then,  to  complete  the 
independence  of  Lynhaven,  he  had  con- 
nected that  town  with  the  main  traffic  line 
by  railway,  which  he  built  across  eight 
miles  of  marshland.  By  all  the  rules  of  the 
game,  no  man  can  create  successfully  in  a 
spirit  of  vengeance,  and  Lynhaven  should 
have  been  a  failure.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
success,  and  repaid  Mr.  Chenney  Senior 
handsomely. 

But  the  railway,  it  seemed,  was  a  failure, 
because  the  rival  town  had  certain  foreshore 
rights,  and  had  employed  those  to  lay  a 
tramway  from  their  hustling  centre  ;  and 
as  the  rival  town  was  on  the  main  line,  the 
majority  of  visitors  preferred  going  by 
the  foreshore  route  in  preference  to  the 
roundabout  branch  line  route,  which  was 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
this,  too,  connected  with  the  branch  line  at 
Tolness,  a  little  town  which  had  done  great 
work  in  the  War,  but  which  did  not  attract 
the  tourist  in  days  of  peace. 

These  were  the  facts  about  the  Lynhaven 
line,  not  as  they  were  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Pyeburt — who  took  a  much  more  optimistic 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  railway 
than  did  its  detractors — but  as  they  really 
were. 

"  It's  a  fine  line,  beautifully  laid  and 
ballasted,"  said  Mr.  Pyeburt,  shaking  his 
head  with  melancholy  admiration.  "  All 
that  it  wants  behind  it  is  a  mind.  At  present 
it's  neglected  ;  the  freights  and  passenger 
fares  are  too  high,  the  rolling-stock  wants 


replacing,  but  the  locomotive  stock  is  in 
most  excellent  condition." 

"  Does  he  want  to  sell  it  ?  "  asked  the 
interested  Bones,  and  Mr.  Pyeburt  pursed 
his  lips. 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful,"  he  said 
carefully,  "  but  I  think  he  might  be 
approached.  If  he  does  want  to  sell  it,  and 
you  can  take  it  off  his  hands -" 

He  raised  his  own  eyebrows  with  a 
significant  gesture,  which  expressed  in 
some  subtle  way  that  Bones's  future  was 
assured. 

Bones  said  he  would  think  the  matter 
over,  and  he  did — aloud,  in  the  presence  of 
Hamilton. 

''  It's  a  queer  proposition,"  said  Hamilton. 
''  Of  course,  derelict  railways  can  be  made 
to  pay." 

"  I  should  be  general  manager,"  said  Bones 
more  thoughtfully  still.  ''  My  name  would 
be  printed  on  all  the  posters,  of  course. 
And  isn't  there  a  free  pass  over  all  the 
railways  for  railway  managers  ?  " 

'*  I  believe  there  is  something  of  the 
sort,"  said  Hamilton,  "  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  your 
fare  than  to  buy  a  railway  to  get  that 
privilege." 

"  There  is  one  locomotive,"  mused  Bones. 
"  It  is  called  '  Mary  Louisa.'  Pyeburt  told 
me  about  it  just  as  I  was  going  away.  Of 
course,  one  would  get  a  bit  of  a  name  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

He  scratched  his  chin  and  walked  thought- 
fully into  the  office  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Whitland. 

She  swung  round  in  her  chair  and  reached 
for  her  notebook,  but  Bones  was  not  in  a 
dictatorial  mood. 

"  Young  miss,"  he  asked,  "  how  do  you 
like  Sir  Augustus  ?  " 

''  Sir  who  ?  "  she  demanded,  puzzled. 

''  Sir  Augustus,"  repeated  Bones. 

"  I  think  it's  very  funny,"  she  said. 

It  was  not  the  answer  he  expected,  and 
instinctively  she  knew  she  had  made  a 
mistake. 

"  Oh,  you're  thinking  about  yourself," 
she  said  quickly,  ''  Are  you  going  to  be  a 
knight,  Mr.  Tibbetts  ?   Oh,  how  splendid  !  " 

"Yes,"  admitted  Bones,  with  fine  in- 
difference, "  not  bad,  dear  old  miss.  I'm 
pretty  young,  of  course,  but  Napoleon 
was  a  general  at  twenty- two." 

"  Are  you  going  into  the  Army  ?  "  she 
asked  a  little  hazily,  and  had  visions  of 
Bones  at  the  War  Office. 

"  I'm  talking  about  railways,"  said  Bones 
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firmly.  "  Sir  Augustus  Tibbetts — there, 
now  I've  said  it." 

*'  Wonderful !  "  said  the  girl  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  her  eyes  shone  with  genuine 
pleasure.  *'  I  didn't  see  it  in  the  newspaper, 
or  I  would  have  congratulated  you  before." 

Bones  shifted  uneasily. 

**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dear  old  miss,"  he 
said,  ''  it  has  not  been  gazetted  yet.  I'm 
merely  speaking  of  the  future,  dear  old 
impetuous  typewriter  and  future  secretary 
to  the  Lynhaven  Eailway  Company,  and 

possibly  dear  old  Lady "     He  stopped 

short  with  one  of  his  audible  "  tuts." 

Happily  she  could  not  see  the  capital 
"  L  "  to  the  word  **  Lady,"  and  missed  the 
significance  of  Bones's  interrupted  speech. 

He  saw  Mr.  Harold  Pyeburt  at  his  office, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Pyeburt  had  seen  the  Right 
Hon.  Parkinson  Chenney,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  sell  the  railway,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  for  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

"  And  I  advise  you " — Mr.  Pyeburt 
paused,  as  he  thought  of  a  better  word  than 
*'  disinterestedly  " — "  as  a  friend,  to  jump 
at  it.  Parkinson  Chenney  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  you.  You  evidently  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  him.". 

"  Who  is  the  jolly  old  Parkinson's 
agent  ?  "  asked  Bones,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Pyeburt  admitted  without  embarrassment 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  acting  as 
Parkinson's  attorney  in  this  matter,  and 
that  was  why  he  had  been  so  diffident  in 
recommending  the  property.  The  audacity 
of  the  latter  statement  passed  unnoticed 
by  Bones. 

In  the  end  Bones  agreed  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  price,  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  after  a  month's  working  of  the 
line,  if  the  deal  w^as  approved. 

"  Clever  idea  of  mine,  dear  old  Ham," 
said  Bones.  **  The  Honours  List  will  be 
out  in  a  month,  and  I  can  easily  chuck  it." 

"  That's  about  the  eighth  fellow  who's 
paid  a  ten  per  cent,  deposit,"  said  Mr. 
Chenney  to  his  agent.  "  I'll  be  almost  sorry 
if  he  takes  it." 

Three  weeks  later  there  were  two  im- 
portant happenings.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  within  an  hour  of  leaving  for  the 
West  of  England  to  take  a  well-earned  rest, 
summoned  to  him  his  right-hand  man. 

"  Chenney,"  he  said,  "  I  really  must  go 
away  for  this  rest,  and  I'm  awfully  sorry 
I  cannot  be  on  hand  to  meet  the  Chinese 
Commission.  Now,  whatever  you  do,  you 
will  not  fail  to  meet  them  at  Charing  Cross 


on  their  arrival  from  the  Continent.  I 
believe  they  are  leaving  Paris  to-morrow." 

'*  I  shall  be  there,"  said  Parkinson 
Chenney,  with  a  little  smile.  **  I  rather 
fancy  I  have  managed  their  coal  concession 
well,  Prime  Minister." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
was  not  i^  the  mood  for  handing  out 
bouquets.  "  And  would  you  run  down  to 
Tolness  and  settle  up  that  infernal  com- 
mission of  inquiry  ?  They've  been  asking 
questions  in  the  House,  and  I  can  give  no 
very  definite  reply.  Solebury  threatened  to 
force  a  division  when  the  vote  came  up. 
Undoubtedly  there's  been  a  great  deal  of 
extravagance,  but  you  may  be  able  to 
wangle  a  reasonable  explanation." 

''  Trust  me.  Prime  Minister,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson  Chenney,  and  left  that  afternoon 
by  special  train  for  Tolness. 

On  that  very  morning  Bones,  in  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  with  a  rapt  expression,  stood 
with  his  hand  on  the  starting  lever  of  **  Mary 
Louisa,"  and  explained  to  the  secretary  of 
the  company — she  also  wore  white  overalls 
and  sat*  in  the  cab  of  the  engine — just 
how  simple  a  matter  it  was  to  drive  a 
locomotive. 

For  two  glorious  days  Bones  had  driven 
the  regular  service  between  Lynhaven  and 
Bayham  Junction,  where  the  lines  met. 
He  had  come  to  know  every  twist  and  turn 
of  the  road,  every  feature  of  the  somewhat 
featureless  landscape,  and  the  four  passengers 
who  travelled  regularly  every  day  except 
Sundays — there  was  no  Sunday  service^ — 
were  now  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  did  not 
trouble  to  take  their  tickets. 

The  Lynhaven  Railway  system  was  not 
as  elaborate  as' he  had  thought.  He  had 
been  impressed  by  the  number  of  railway 
trucks  w^hich  stood  in  the  siding  at  the 
terminus,  but  was  to  discover  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  railway,  the  rolling 
stock  of  which  consisted  of  "  Mary  Louisa," 
an  asthmatic  but  once  famous  locomotive, 
and  four  weather-beaten  coaches.  The 
remainder  of  the  property  consisted  of  a 
half  right  in  a  bay  platform  at  Bayham 
Junction  and  the  dilapidated  station  build- 
ing at  Lynhaven,  which  was  thoughtfully 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 

Nobody  used  the  railway  ;  that  was  the 
stark  truth  borne  in  upon  Marguerite 
Whitland.  She  recognised,  with  a  sense 
of  dismay,  the  extraordinary  badness  of 
the  bargain  which  Bones  had  made.  Bones, 
with  a  real  locomotive  to  play  with — he 
had  given  the  aged  engine-driver  a  week's 
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holiday — saw   nothing  but   the   wonderful  locomotive  wants  a  jolly  lot  of  beating, 

possibilities  of  pulling  levers  and  making  a  she  docs  really.     I  haven't  tried  her  full 

mass  of  rusting  machinery  jerk  asthma tically  out — have  I,  jolly  old  stoker  ?  '* 

forward  at  the  touch  of  his  hand.  The   jolly    old   stoker,    aged   seventeen, 

**  There  are  a  lot  of  people,"  said  Bones,  shook  a  grimy  face. 


*'  *  Jump  ! '  gasped  Bones.     '  What  do  you  meaa  ?    Hey  I     Don't  do  that,  you  silly  young * " 

affectionately  patting  a  steam  pipe,  "  a  lot  "  And  don't  you  try,  neither,"  he  said 

of  people,"  he  said,  after  sucking  his  fingers,  ominously.     *'  Old  George,  he  never  takes 

for    the    steam    was    extraordinarily    hot,  her  more  than  quarter  speed,  he  don't." 

"  who   think  poor  old   '  Mary  Louisa  '   is  "  Do   you  hear,   dear  old  miss  ?  "  said 

done  for.    Believe  me,  dear  old  miss,  this  Bones   triumphantly.       "Not   more   than 
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quarter  speed.  I  tell  you  I  could  make 
enough  money  out  of  this  engine  alone  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  railway. 

"  What  about  giving  engine  -  driving 
lessons  ?  That's  an  idea  !  And  what  about 
doing  wonderful  cinema  pictures  ?  That's 
another  idea!  Thrilling  rescues  from  the 
train  ;  jolly  old  hero  struggling  like  mad 
on  the  roof  of  the  carriage  ;  railway 
collisions,  and  so  forth  and  so  on." 

*'  You  can't  have  a  collision  unless  you've 
two  engines,"  said  the  girl.     • 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  optimistic  Bones, 
'*  we  could  perhaps  borrow  an  engine  from 
the  Great  Northern." 

He  looked  down  at  the  girl,  then  looked 
at  his  watch. 

'*  Time- to  be  up  and  doing,  dear  old 
thing,"  he  said,  and  looked  back  along  the 
little  train.  The  aged  guard  was  sitting  on 
a  barrow,  his  nodding  head  testifying  to 
the  sleep-giving  qualities  of  Lynhaven  air. 
Bones  jerked  the  whistle,  and  there  was  an 
unearthly  shriek,  and  the  guard  woke  up. 
He  looked  at  his  watch,  yawned,  searched 
the*  train  for  passengers,  waved  his  flag, 
and  climbed  into  his  little  compartment. 

The  engine  shrieked  again.  Bones  pulled 
over  the  lever  gently,  and  there  was  a 
gratifying  chuck- chuck- chuck.  Bones  smiled 
down  at  the  girl  . 

**  Easy  as  shelling  peas,  dear  old  thing," 
he  said,  *'  and  this  time  I'm  going  to  show 
jou  just  how  she  can  go." 

*'  Old  Joe  don't  let  her  go  more  than 
quarter  speed,"  said  the  diminutive  stoker 
warningly. 

"  Blow  old  Joe  !  "  said  Bones  severely. 
"  He's  a  jolly  unenterprising  old  engine- 
driver.  That's  why  the  naughty  old  line 
doesn't  pay.  The  idea  of  running  '  Mary 
Louisa  '  at  quarter  speed  !  " 

He  turned  to  the  girl  for  approval,  but 
she  felt  that,  in  the  circumstances  and  with 
only  the  haziest  knowledge  of  engineering, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  oi!er  no  opinion. 

Bones  pushed  the  lever  a  little  farther 
over,  and  the  "  Mary  Louisa  "  reeled  under 
the  shock. 

-'  In  re  knighthood,  dear  old  miss,"  said 
Bones  confidentially.  His  words  came 
jerkily,  because  the  footplate  of  an  outraged 
locomotive  pounding  forward  at  an  un- 
accustomed speed  was  not  a  good  foundation 
for  continued  eloquence.  "  Rendering  the 
jolly  old  country  a  service — helping  the 
Cabinet — dear  old  Chenney  awfully  fond 
of  me " 

"*  Aren't    we  going   rather   fast  ?  "   said 


the  girl,  gripping  the  side  of  the  cab  for 
support. 

"  Not  at  all,"  jerked  Bones,  "not  at  all. 
I  am  going  to  show  'em  just  how  this " 

He  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm,  and  looked 
down  at  the  diminutive  stoker. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  sand  round  here,"  said 
the  melancholy  child  ,*  "  it  won't  hurt  you 
to  jump.   I'm  going  to." 

"  Jump  !  "  gasped  Bones.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Hey  !  Don't  do  that,  you  silly 
young -'' 

But  his  black-visaged  assistant  was 
already  poised  on  the  step  of  the  engine, 
and  Bones,  looking  back,  saw  him  perform- 
ing somersaults  down  a  sandy  slope.  Bones 
looked  at  the  girl  in  amazement. 

"  Suicide,  dear  old  miss  !  "  he  said  in  an 
awed  voice.    "  Terrible  !  " 

"  Isn't  that  a  station  ?  "  said  the  girl, 
more  interested  for  the  mome,nt  in  her  own 
future. 

Bones  peered  through  the  windows  ahead. 

"  That's  the  junction,  dear  old  thing," 
he  said.    *'  This  is  where  we  stop  her." 

He  tugged  at  the  lever,  but  the  lever  was 
not  to  be  moved.  He  tugged  desperately, 
but  it  seemed  the  steel  bar  was  riveted  in 
position.  The  "  Mary  Louisa  "  was  leaping 
along  at  an  incredible  speed,  and  less  than 
five  hundred  yards  away  was  the  dead-end 
of  the  Bayham  platform,  into  which  the 
Lynhaven  train  was  due  to  run. 

Bones  went  white  and  looked  at  the  girl 
with  fearful  eyes.  He  took  a  swift  scrutiny 
to  the  left  and  right,  but  they  had  passed 
out  of  the  sandy  country,  and  any  attempt 
to  leave  the  train  now  would  mean  certain 
destruction. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Mr.  Parkinson 
Chenney  had  concluded  a  very  satisfactory 
morning's  work  of  inspection  at  Tolness, 
and  had  secured  all  the  information  he 
needed  to  answer  any  question  which  might 
be  put  to  him  in  Parliament  by  the  best- 
informed  of  questioners. 

He  was  lunching  with  the  officers  of  the 
small  garrison,  when  a  telephone  message 
was  brought  to  him.  He  read  it  and  smiled. 

"  Good  !  "  he  said.  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  to  leave  you  a  little  earlier 
than  I  expected.  Colonel  Wraggle,  will  you 
see  that  my  special  train  is  ready  ?  I  must 
leave  in  ten  minutes.  The  Chinese  Com- 
mission has  arrived,"  he  said  impressively, 
''  or,  rather,  it  arrives  in  London  this  after- 
noon, and  I  am  deputed  by  the  Prime 
Minister " 
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He  explained  to  his  respectful  audience 
just  what  part  he  had  played  in  securing 
Chinese  Coal  Concessions.  He  made  a  little 
speech  on  the  immense  value  to  the  Empire 
in  particular  and  the  world  in  general  of 
these  new  coalfields,  which  had  been  secured 
to  the  country  through  the  acumen,  genius, 
forethought,  and  patriotic  disinterestedness 
of  the  Cabinet. 

He  would  not  claim  to  set  any  particular 
merit  on  his  own  action,  and  went  on  to 
claim  it.  By  which  time  his  train  was  ready. 
It  was  indeed  vital  that  he  should  be 
in  London  to  meet  a  commission  which 
had  shown  such  reluctance  to  trade  with 
foreign  devils,  and  had  been,  moreover,  so 
punctilious  in  its  demand  for  ceremonious 
receptions,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  his  ability  to  reach  London 
before  the  boat  train  arrived.  He  had  two 
and  a  half  hours,  and  two  and  a  half  hours 
gave  him  an  ample  margin  of  time. 

Just  before  his  special  rounded  the  bend 
which  brought  it  within  sight  of  Bayham 
Junction,  the  Lynhaven  express  had  reached 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  annihilation. 
The  signalman  at  Bayham  Junction  had 
watched  the  oncoming  rush  of  Bones's 
train,  and,  having  a  fairly  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  *' Mary  Louisa"  and  her 
eccentricities,  he  realised  just  what  had 
happened. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  could  see  the  smoke  from  the  Cabinet 
Minister's  special  rising  above  the  cutting 
two  miles  away,  and  he  threw  over  two 
levers  simultaneously.  The  first  set  the 
points  which  brought  the  Lynhaven  express 
on  to  the  main  line,  switching  it  from  the 
deadly  bay  wherein  the  runaway  train  would 
have  been  smashed  to  pieces  ;  the  second 
lever  set  the  distant  signal  against  the  special. 
It  was  a  toss-up  whether  the  special  had 
not  already  passed  the  distant  signal,  but 
he  had  to  take  that  risk. 

Bones,  with  his  arm  round  the  girl, 
awaiting  a  noisy  and  violent  dissolution, 
felt  the  ''  Mary  Louisa  "  sway  to  the  right 
when  it  should  have  swayed  to  the  left, 
heard  the  clang  of  the  points  as  he  passed 
them,  and  drew  a  long  breath  when  he 
found  himself  headed  along  a  straight  clear 
stretch  of  line.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
found  his  voice,  and  then  it  was  little  more 
than  a  squeak. 

"  We're  going  to  London,  dear  old  thing," 
he  said  tremulously. 

The  girl  smiled,  though  her  face  was 
deathly  pale. 


"  I  thought  we  were  going  to  heaven," 
she  said. 

"  Never,  dear  old  thing,"  said  Bones, 
recovering  something  of  his  spirits  as  he 
saw  the  danger  past.  "  Old  Bones  will 
never  send  you  there." 

The  problem  of  the  "  Mary  Louisa  "  was 
still  unsettled.  She  was  tearing  away  like  a 
Flying  Dutchman.  She  was  oozing  steam 
at  every  pore,  and,  glancing  back,  Bones 
saw  the  agitated  countenance  of  the  aged 
guard  thrust  through  the  window.  He 
waved  frantically  at  Bones,  and  Bones 
waved  genially  back  again. 

He  was  turning  back  to  make  another 
attempt  on  the  lever,  when,  looking  past 
the  guard,  he  saw  a  sight  which  brought 
his  heart  into  his  mouth.  Pounding  along 
behind  him,  and  emitting  feathers  of  steam 
from  her  whistle,  was  an  enormous  loco- 
motive. BoneS  guessed  there  was  a  train 
behind  it,  but  the  line  was  too  straight  for 
him  to  see. 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  "  he  gasped.  "  We're 
being  chased  !  " 

He  jerked  at  the  lever — though  it  was  a 
moment  when  he  should  have  left  it  severely 
alone — and  to  his  ill-founded  joy  it  moved. 

The  two  trains  came  to  a  standstill 
together  ten  miles  from  Bayham  Junction, 
and  Bones  climbed  down  into  the  six-foot 
way  and  walked  back. 

Almost  the  first  person  he  met  was  a 
gesticulating  gentleman  with  a  frock  coat 
and  a  red  face,  who,  mistaking  him  for  an 
engine-driver,  dismissed  him  on  the  spot, 
threatened  him  with  imprisonment — with 
or  without  hard  labour  he  did  not  specify — 
and  demanded  what  the  dickens  he  meant 
by  holding  up  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

"  Why,"  chortled  Bones,  ''  isn't  it  my 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Chenney  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you,"  snarled  Mr.  Chenney, 
''  and  what  do  you  mean  by  calling  me 
your  dear  friend  ?  By  Heavens,  I'll  have 
you  kicked  out  of  this  service  !  " 

''  Don't  you  know  old  Tibbetts  ?  "  cooed 
Bones.    ''  Well,  well,  fancy  meeting  you  !  " 

He  held  out  a  grimy  hand,  which  was 
not  taken. 

*'  Tibbetts  !  "  growled  the  gentleman. 
'*  Oh,  you  are  the  foo — the  gentleman  who 
bought  the  Lynhaven  line,  didn't  you  ?  " 

''  Certainly,"  said  Bones. 

''  But  what  is  your  train  doing  here  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Chenney  violently.  "  Don't  you 
realise  you  are  holding  up  a  special  ?  Great 
Heavens,  man,  this  is  very  serious  !  You 
are  holding  up  the  business  of  the  country  !  " 
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The  engine-driver  of  the  special  came  to 
the  rescue.        >. 

"  There's  a  switch-over  about  half  a  mile 
further  on/'  he  said.  ''  There's  not  a  down 
train  due  for  an  hour.  I'll  unlock  the  switch 
and  put  you  on  to  the  other  line,  and,  after 
we  have  passed,  you  can  come  on." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  come  on,  dear  old 
thing,"  said  Bones.    *'  I  want  to  go  back." 

"  Well,  that's  simple,"  said  the  driver. 

He  it  was  who  piloted  the  Lynhaven 
express  for  another  half-mile  up  the  road. 
He  it  was  who  found  the  switches,  unlocked 
them,  telegraphed  to  the  next  station  to 
hold  up  traffic,  and  he  it  was — Bones 
insisted  upon  this — who  brought  the  '*  Mary 
Louisa  "  along  the  switch  to  the  down  line. 

The  position  was  as  follows :  The  "  Mary 
Louisa  "  was  on  the  down  line.  Two  coaches 
were  between  the  down  and  the  up  line,  and 
the  guard's  van  was  exactly  on  the  up  line, 


when  the  "  Mary  Louisa  "  refused  to  work 
any  further. 

Neither  the  experienced  engine-driver, 
nor  Bones,  nor  the  stoker  of  the  special,  nor 
Mr.  Chenney,  nor  the  ancient  guard,  could 
coax  the  "  Mary  Louisa  "  to  move  another 
yard.  The  Lynhaven  express  stretched 
across  both  lines  and  made  all  further 
progress  for  traffic  impossible. 

Three  hours  later  a  breakdown  gang 
arrived  and  towed  the  "  Mary  Louisa  "  and 
her  appendages  back  to  Bayham  Junction. 

Bones  and  the  girl  went  back  to  London 
by  the  last*  train,  and  Bones  was  very 
thoughtful  and  silent. 

But  Bones  was  ever  an  optimist.  The 
next  morning  he  saw  on  a  newspaper 
placard  :  **  Birthday  Honours.  Twenty- two 
New  Knights."  And  he  actually  stopped 
his  car,  bought  a  paper,  and  searched  the 
lists  for  his  name.   It  was  not  there. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  nurnber. 


A    HOLIDAY. 


f\N  the  hillside,  bright  with  heather,  oh,  the  air  blew  fresh  and  sweet, 
^^    And  the  reach  of  sunny  landscape  widened  out  beneath  our  feet, 
Till  it  touched  the  far  horizon,  where  blue  sky  and  blue  hills  meet. 

In  the  tree-tops  winds  were  whisp'ring,  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
And  the  bracken,  bronze  and  golden,  lay  like  gorgeous  tapestry 
Where  the  dim  depths  of  the  woodland  folded  close  round  you  and  me. 


Sunlight  filtered  through  the  beechwoods  right  across  the  path  we  went, 
Whilst  the  robins  sang  of  springtime  and  of  all  that  springtime  meant. 
And  my  heart  sang  with  the  robins'  song  in  infinite  content. 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 
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THE   MODERN   PIERROT 

AND   THE   PRESENT   POPULARITY 
OF   THE   CONCERT-PARTY 

By   CHRISTOPHER    DRUCE 


THE  concert-party  of  to-day,  unlike  the 
nigger  .minstrel  or  pierrot  troupe  of 
twenty  years  ago,  has  become  much 
more  than  a  mere  summer-holiday  insti- 
tution, and  is  indeed  actively  at  work 
entertaining  the  public  all  the  year  round. 
No  longer  do  the  seaside  minstrels  rank  a 
little  lower  than  the  Punch  and  Judy  man 
and  just  a  little  higher  than  the  cornet- 
player  or  contortionist  on  the  sands. 

From  Whitsuntide  until  the  end  of 
September  you  will  find  one  or  more  concert- 
parties  at  every  seaside  town,  and  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  "  cities  by  the  sea,"  whose 
theatres  lodge  the  more  important  com- 
panies, you  can  frequently  hear  better 
singing  and  see  better  comedians  in  the 
concert  pavilion  than  in  the  local  music-hall 
or  theatre. 


Superior  persons  afiected  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  form  of  entertainment  when 
"  The  Follies  "  first  came  to  London  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  but  it  was,  of  course,  by 
no  means  a  novelty  then.  ''  The  Follies  " 
themselves  had  then  been  in  existence  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  and  they  were  not  the 
first  in  the  field. 

These  are  the  same  superior  people  who 
avoid  the  sea  except  during  the  winter 
months.  If  they  do  go  there,  they  talk 
contemptuously  of  "  nigger  minstrels."  But 
you  can  scour  the  coast  nowadays  and  you 
will  scarcely  find  a  nigger  minstrel,  unless  it 
be  in  a  Jazz  band.  You  will  find  very  few 
plain  "  pierrots."  The  new  entertainers  in 
the  pavilions  and  winter  gardens  are  "concert- 
party  artistes  "  or  "  vaudeville  "  artistes. 
And  there  is  more  difference  than  just  in  the 
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name.  The  old  buskers  sang  the  songs 
which  had  been  already  heard  at  the  music- 
halls  in  London.  The  concert-party  artiste 
sometimes  sings  the  latest  revue  and  concert 
songs,  but  more  often  he  sings  original 
numbers,  frequently  written  by  himself  or 
one  of  his  companions,  and  published  in  a 
distinctive  cover  as  the  party's  "  repertoire." 
Concert-party  albums,  each  containing  an 
opening  chorus  and  a  finale  and  several  of 
those  *'  concerted  numbers  "  which  are  the 
backbone  of  a  show,  are  nowadays  an  im- 
portant feature  of  more  than  one  musical 
publisher's  catalogue. 
Many  of  the  men  who  write  lyrics  for  the 


It  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1900 
that  costume  concert-parties  first  began  to 
appear.  There  had  been  pierrots  at  the 
seaside  ten  years  before  that,  but  the  idea 
came  to  someone — it  is  impossible  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  adjudicate  between  the 
numerous  claimants  to  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first — to  dress  a  whole 
concert-party  in  some  distinctive  costume. 
Since  then  some  eight  hundred  ingenious 
persons  have  evolved  comparatively  dis- 
tinctive costumes  and  entirely  distinctive 
titles,  the  full  list  of  which  can  be  found 
in  a  register  compiled  and  published  by  The 
Stage  newspaper. 
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London  stage  to-day  bpgan  by  writing  for 
concert-parties.  ''  The  Follies'  "  authors 
included  Mr.  Arthur  Wimperis,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie.  Mr.  Clifford  Grey 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Furber,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  bills  as  authors  of  lyrics  of 
many  London  successes,  were  both  touring 
in  concert-parties  a  few  years  ago,  singing 
their  own  songs.  Mr.  Philip  Braham,  the 
musical  director  and  composer  of  many 
tuneful  melodies  in  Mr.  Andre  Chariot's 
revues,  was  the  owner  and  producer,  before 
the  War,  of  "  The  Grotesques  "  and  "  The 
March  Hares,"  most  of  whose  numbers  he 
wrote.  ' 


Among  the  best  known  and  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  first  costume  parties  were 
"  The  Ideals,"  Mr.  Harold  Montague's 
"  The  Vagabonds,"  Mr.  Wilson  James's 
"  The  Gaieties,"  and  Mr.  George  Robins's 
"  The  Gay  Gondoliers."  "'  The  Vagabonds  " 
and  "The  Gaieties"  went  off  the  road  during 
the  War,  but  "  The  Gaieties  "  have  recently 
been  revived,  and  are  again  at  work  this 
summer. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  pierrot  used 
to  wheel  his  piano  down  to  the  sands  and 
there  sing  to  an  audience  which  fluctuated 
in  size  according  to  the  imminence  of 
the    collecting    bag,   he    would    disappear 
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mysteriously  when  the  summer  season  was 
over.  Sometimes  he  was  a  London  music- 
hall  singer  who  sought  anonymously  to  make 
a  living  by  "  busking  "  in  the  dead  season. 
Several  famous  comedians  have  told  how 
they  used  to  do  this  in  their  early  days. 
But  for  the  modern  concert-party  artiste  it  is 
an  all-the-year-round  job.  Often  his  troupe 
remains  together  and  tours  through  the 
winter.  If  it  disbands  until  the  following 
Easter,  he  has  a  full  list  of  Masonic  and 
other  smoking  concerts  and  "  At  Homes  "  to 
attend,  functions  at  which  the  ordinary 
music-hall  singer  is  quite  out  of  place. 


and  the  season  is  not  all  spent  at  one  town  : 
week  by  week  they  tour,  booked  for  this 
and  that  resort  by  special  agencies. 

In  London  the  County  Council,  following 
the  example  of  the  corporations  of  a 
number  of  provincial  towns,  are  beginning 
to  present  concert- parties  in  the  parks, 
where  bands  were  formerly  the  sole  attrac- 
tion, and  in  the  winter  there  is  usually  at 
least  one  theatre  in  London  and  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  occupied  for  a  season  by  a 
concert-party,  while  a  company  of  the  kind 
is  often  an  important  item  in  a  music-hall 
programme. 
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And  he  no  longer  sings  on  the  sands.  There 
are  still  alfresco  pitches  at  many  seaside 
places,  but  at  these  it  is  the  audience  only 
who  are  in  the  open  air  ;  the  performers  have 
a  roofed-in  pavilion  or,  at  least,  a  bandstand, 
which  shelters  them  from  the  sun  or  the 
wind,  and  saves  their  voices  from  much  of 
the  strain  which  open-air  singing  must 
produce.  For  the  "  No.  1  "  parties,  pier 
pavilions  and  winter  gardens  and  concert 
halls  have  been  built  all  round  the  coast 
and  at  the  inland  watering-places,  with  com- 
fortable seats  for  the  audience  and  good 
stages  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  artistes  ; 


The  well-loved  *'  Follies,"  who  became 
almost  a  London  institution  in  their  four 
years  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  the  Palace, 
the  Empire,  and  the  Coliseum,  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  their 
clever  leader,  Mr.  Pelissier  ;  but  they  were 
revived  last  year  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Rolls, 
who  presented  them  for  a  London  season, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  come 
back  to  stay.  Other  concert-parties  which 
will  be  remembered  in  London  were  '*  The 
Grotesques,"  *'  The  March  Hares,"  and 
"  The  Quaints."  Several  of  the  parties 
which    were    prominent    before  the  War 
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disappeared,  some  for   a   time,  others  not 
to  reappear. 

The  present  tendency  is  for  "  multiple  " 
proprietors  to  rule  the  market.  In  the  old 
days  the  founder  of  a  successful  concert- 
party  produced  a  second  party  ;  now  he 
runs  three,  four,  or  five. 

Messrs.  Will  Gane  and  Cecil  Morley,  Ltd., 
"  vaudeville  producers,"  provide  the  most 
striking  instance  of  this.  Launching  out  in 
the  summer  of  1914  with  ''  Pierrot,  Pierrette,  - 
and  Piano,"  a  bright  and  clever  production, 
which  made  an  instantaneous  success,  they 
shortly  acquired  *'  The  Gipsies,"  a  company 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Will  Gane  had  graduated 
as  *'  The  Jester."  In  1916  they  added  a  new 
party,  "  The  Tourists,"  and  in  1917  two 
parties,  "  Punchinelli  "  and  "  Masks  and 
Faces  "  ;  and  last  year  they  added  three 
more  parties,  ''  Bubbles,"  *'  Arcady,"  and 
"  Masquerade." 

Each  company  consists  of  seven  versatile 
artistes,  and  the  costumes  and  mounting  of 
each  show  are  different.  Each  is  produced 
personally  by  Mr.  Gane  before  they  start 
their  tours,  and  they  have  extensive  reper- 
toires, which  include  many  original  numbers 
specially  written  for  them. 

The  summer  tours  usually  begin  at  Easter, 
and  continue  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  companies  go  inland  to  the  spas, 
theatres,  and  music-halls  until  three  weeks 
before  Easter,  when  they  come  back  to 
London  for  rehearsals  of  the  new  numbers 
pnd  for  new  costumes  and  scenery. 

"  Pierrot,  Pierrette,  and  Piano  "-—of  which 
company  Mr.  Will  Gane  is  the  principal 
comedian — has  toured  continuously,  summer 
and  winter,  for  the  last  six  years.  It 
appeared,  during  the  War,  at  the  Navy  and 
Army  Canteen  Board  theatres  in  the  camps, 
and  was  at  the  Midland  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, at  Christmas. 

At  the  London  offices — where  Mr.  Cecil 
Morley,  the  general  manager,  has  his  head- 
quarters— they  act  as  agents  for  some  thirty 
other  parties,  while  they  also  arrange  the 
bookings  of  thirty  or  forty  different  pavilions 
and  halls  in  every  part  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  name  of  Messrs.  Gane  and 
Morley  behind  a  concert-party  means  a  good 
deal: 

A  very  popular  party  are  "  The  Tatlers," 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Rihil, 
himself  a  quaint  comedian.  This  company 
has  been  in  existence  since  1902,  and  has 
toured  as  far  afield  as  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Their  entertainment  largely 


consists  of  original  numbers  written  by 
Mr.  Stanley  West,  a  member  of  the  party. 
They  were  the  first  concert-party  to  be 
engaged  as  a  "  curtain-raiser  "  at  a  London 
theatre,  in  which  capacity  they  appeared 
in  front  of  "  The  Glad  Eye "  for  many 
months. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  1912,  they 
combined  with  another  concert-party,  '*  The 
Scamps,"  and  gave  a  series  of  matinees  at 
the  Strand  Theatre  and  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Palace,  in  "  A  Venture 
in  Vaudeville,"  which  they  called  "  Nicely, 
Thanks."  This  entertainment  introduced  to 
London  playgoers  Mr.  Leslie  Henson,  the 
musical  comedy  comedian  ;  and,  in  passing, 
it  may  be  noted  that  when  he  joined  the 
Army — where  he  was  made  "  O.C.  Army 
Concert  Parties " — his  place  in  ''  Yes, 
Uncle !  "  was  taken  by  another  concert- 
party  artiste,  Mr.  Norman  Griffin. 

For  two  Christmas  seasons  "  The  Tatlers  " 
have  appeared  at  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  in  the  guise  of  "  Fragments  "  and 
"  Bits  and  Pieces." 

Mr.  Louis  Rihil  has  recently  joined  forces 
with  Mr.  Charles  Heslop,  whose  well-known 
party,  "The  Brownies,"  was  first  produced 
by  him  and  Mr.  Ernest  Crampton  at  Rich- 
mond in  1908. 

"  Atmosphere  and  distinction  "  have  been 
Mr.  Heslop's  aims,  and  anyone  who  has 
seen  one  of  his  parties  will  admit  that  there 
is  "  something  different  "  about  them.  He 
is  a  skilful  producer,  and  his  shows  have  an 
imaginative  touch  and  a  coherent  character 
which  give  them  a  claim  to  be  dubbed 
"  vaudeville  productions "  rather  than 
simply  concert-parties.  ''  The  Brownies  " 
play  up  to  each  other  extraordinarily  well, 
and  almost  every  song  they  sing  is  worked 
as  a  "  concerted  number."  Mr.  Heslop  writes 
many  of  their  numbers  himself,  and  is  a 
particularly  clever  comedian.  In  1916  and 
1917  "  The  Brownies,"  reinforced  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Sidney,  of  ''  The  Follies,"  toured  as 
"  Pierrot  Pie,"  and  at  the  Christmas  season, 
1916-1917,  appeared  at  the  Ambassadors 
Theatre  for  a  series  of  matinees  with 
Mr.  David  Devant.  The  War  claimed 
Mr.  Heslop's  energies  after  that,  but  "  The 
Brownies  "  resumed  operations  last  year. 

Mr.  Heslop  and  Mr.  Rihil  began  their 
partnership  last  summer  with  a  show  called 
"  Nonsense,"  and  this  year  they  have 
between  them  five  companies  touring,  *'  The 
Brownies,"  ''  The  Tatlers,"  "  Pierrot  Pie," 
"  Nonsense,"  and  "  The  Jack  o'  Lanterns," 
besides  being  responsible  for  entertainments 
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at  Bognor,  Broadstairs,  Bexhill,  Paignton, 
and  Frinton. 

Another  of  Mr.  Charles  Heslop's  fantastic 
productions  was  "  Moonshine,"  called  a 
"  Vaudeville  Variation."  This  made  its  first 
appearance  in  1916,  and  afterwards  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  quartette  of  companies  sent 
on  tour  in  1917  by  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Brown, 
the  manager  of  the  Devonshire  Park  at 
Eastbourne,  where  the  most  comfortable 
vaudeville  pavilion  in  England  is  to  be  found. 
"  Charivari  "  ("  An  Evening  with  Punchi- 
nello "),  "Vanity"  ("A  Romance  of 
Pierrot "),  and  "  Vogue "  made  up  the 
team,  and  between  them  boasted  seven 
expert  authors,  composers,  and  producers. 


*'  gavotte  "  songs  which  are  a  feature  of 
the  show. 

The  repertoires  of  the  two  companies, 
which  are  kept  quite  distinct,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  original  numbers  by  such 
well-known  composers  as  Norman  Kennedy, 
Claude  Arundale,  Daisy  McGeoch,  Evelyn 
Sharpe,  and,  of  course,  Ernest  Crampton 
himself. 

"  The  Cigarettes  "  are  the  older  of  the 
two  parties,  having  been  founded  in  1908  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 
popular.  "  The  Curios,"  in  their  very 
original  Wedgwood  setting,  appeared  at  the 
Wigmore  Hall  in  London  recently. 

Last  year  Mr.   Crampton  also  produced 
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Mr.  Brown  was  also  the  honorary  organiser 
of  the  official  vaudeville  party  for  the  Navy 
and  Army  Canteen  Board.  He  has  produced 
two  new  shows  this  year,  with  the  titles 
"  Caricature  "  and  "  Camouflage." 

The  end  of  the  War  enabled  many  artistes 
to  revive  their  parties,  and  amongst  them  was 
Mr.  Ernest  Crampton,  who  last  year  relit 
his  *'  Cigarettes  "  and  took  his  "  Curios  " 
out  of  store.  These  two  companies 
had  made  a  great  name  for  themselves 
before  the  War,  largely  owing  to  the  de- 
lightfully original  music  of  Mr.  Crampton, 
who,  since  leaving  Cambridge,  has  written 
nearly  four  hundred  songs,  duets,  and  bur- 
lesques, and  has  had  more  than  a  hundred 
songs    published,    including    the    popular 


"  Carnival's  Call,"  while  he  has  yet  another 
show  in  hand,  under  the  title  of  "  Colour  : 
A  Rainbow  Revelation." 

Another  producer  of  wide  activities  is 
Mr.  Harry  Benet,  who  directs  his  companies 
from  an  office  near  Piccadilly  Circus.  His 
oldest  party  is  the  "  Society  Idols,"  which 
he  first  produced  at  Southend  in  1903. 
The  principal  comedian  of  this  party  was 
for  a  long  time  Mr.  Gillie  Potter,  who  for 
two  consecutive  years  was  George  Robey's 
understudy  at  the  Alhambra,  and  who  was 
the  ''  new  comedian "  discovered  by  The 
Daily  Mail  in  its  recent  search  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

''  The  Aristocrats,"  another  of  Mr. 
Benet's    parties,    was    founded    in    1911, 
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and  was  so  successful  that  before  the  War 
he  was  running  two  parties — a  North  and 
South  company — under  this  name.  For 
four  years  "  The  Aristocrats  "  were  at 
Hastings  for  the  season. 

During  one  summer  season  there  a  fire 
destroyed  the  whole  of  their  properties ;  and, 
^as  though  that  were'  not  sufficient  mis- 
fortune, they  sufiered  the  same  fate  again 
last  year  at  Paignton,  where  they  lost  all 
their  dresses  and  scenery  and  many  well- 
nigh   irreplaceable   MS.    songs.      However, 


the  fact  that  he  was  busy  at  the  same  tinie 
with  military  duties.  In  1916  he  started 
his  first  party,  *'  The  Wits,"  who  were  very 
popular  in  the  camp  theatres  and  elsewhere. 
''Brevity"  was  produced  as  a  companion 
party  in  1918,  and  "  Jollity  "  lasfc  summer. 
In  the  autumn  he  brought  out  two  fresh 
parties,  "  Originality  "  and  "  Carnival,"  and 
this  year  he  has  added  two  more  pro- 
ductions, "  Peepshow  "  and  "  Kolling 
Stones,"  the  latter  taking  the  form  of  a 
romantic  story  of  Pierrot's  return  to  earth. 
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"  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,"  as  Mr.  Benet  altruistically  observed, 
and  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  fit  them  out 
afresh  and  to  book  up  a  tour  for  them, 
whereby  holiday-makers  at  many  other 
seaside  towns  were  given  the  chance  to 
enjoy  their  performance. 

Others  of  Mr.  Benet's  companies  are  "  The 
Onlookers  "  and  "  Fashion's  Follies,"  who 
were  produced  at  the  new  winter  garden 
which  Mr.  Benet  has  opened  at  Teignmouth, 
at  which  town  he  has  as  friendly  rivals 
Messrs.  Gane  and  Morley. 

Mr.  Eichard  Jerome's  enterprises  have 
developed  Tapidly  during  the  War,  despite 


Five  of  these  parties  are  touring  all  the 
principal  "  dates  "  this  summer. 

How  great  the  extension  of  the  concert- 
party  field  has  been  in  the  last  five  years 
will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that 
before  the  War  there  were  only  two  or 
three  agencies  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
business  side  of  summer  entertainments. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wallis 
Arthur's  Summer  Entertainments  Syndicate. 
Then  Mr.  Harry  Leslie  has  for  a  long  time 
had  an  agency  at  Manchester,  where  he 
owns  a  pavilion,  and  also  acts  as  booking 
agent  for  a  number  of  the  Northern  piers 
and  concert  halls.     His  own  two  parties, 
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"The  Seven  Nobodies"  and  "The  Seven 
Cadets,"  have  been  in  existence  since  1911, 
and  the  former  have  recently  appeared  at 
the  music-halls  in  London. 

And  then,  too,  there  was  that  popular 
comedian  Mr.  Sydney  James,  whose  clever 
party,  *'  The  Strolling  Players,"  founded 
by  him  as  long  ago  as  1898,  were  well  known 
all  over  England  and  the  colonies.  Since 
Mr.  James's  sad  death  in  Australia  last 
year,  "  The  Strollers  "  have  not  been  seen 
in  England  ;  but  his  other  party,  "  The 
Mexicans,"  are  touring  this  year,  and  "  The 
Strollers'  Bureau,"  at  Derby,  carries  on  an 
extensive  agency  business  and  owns  concert- 
party  pavilions  at  Derby  and  Nottingham. 

Now  the  future  of  the  concert-party  is 
more  promising  than  ever.  The  War 
showed  us  how  popular  this  form  of 
entertainment  was  with-  the  troops,  not 
only  in  the  home  camps,  but  also  in  France 
and  on  the  other  Fronts,  where  every 
division  and  many  battalions  ran  their 
own  troupes,  usually  under  the  direction  of 
enlisted  professionals,  who  were  excused 
ordinary  duties  for  that  important  work. 
Some  of  these  military  concert-parties  gave 
successful  performances  in  London  while 
on  leave ;  "  The  Ruhleben  Follies  "  and 
"  Les  Rouges  et  Noires,"  in  particular, 
had  great  successes. 

The  place  of  the  concert  -  party  is  one 
which  cannot  be  filled  by  any  other  form 
of  entertainment;   the  tendency  is  rather. 


for  it  to  encroach  on  the  ground  previously 
held  by  its  older  rivals. 

The  concert  pavilion  is  a  particularly 
fertile  forcing  ground  for  the  London  stage. 
Most  of  the  "  entertiainers  at  the  piano  " 
who  delight  us  at  the  music-hall  began  on 
the  concert  stage,  while  our  revues  are 
indebted  to  it  for  such  comedians  as  Leslie 
Henson ;  Lewis  Sidney  and  Morris  Harvey, 
of  "  The  Follies  "  ;  Davy  Burnaby  and 
Eric  Blore,  the  comedians  of  "  The  March 
Hares  "  ;  and  Fred  Allandale,  a  well-known 
entertainer  at  Blackpool  before  he  went  to 
the  London  Hippodrome. 

The  aid  of  the  concert-party  has  been 
sought  by  many  of  the  publishers  of  popular 
music,  who  see  in  it  an  admirable  instrument 
for  making  their  songs  known.  Many  of 
them  even  send  out  their  own  parties  to 
holiday  resorts  to  sing  their  songs. 

Some  concert-parties  can  show  a  higher 
level  of  real  talent  than  others,  of  course, 
but  that  there  is  a  fair  field  for  all  is  shown 
by  the  astonishing  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  most  recent  pro- 
ductions. As  in  every  profession,  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top;  and  the  clever 
people  can  say  sooner  or  later,  as  Mr.  Harry 
Burning,  the  very  original  director  of  "  The 
Mountebanks,",  once  announced  on  his 
handbills  :  "At  first  we  sometimes  played 
'  The  Village  Blacksmith's  Tour ' — ^week  in, 
week  out  —  but  we  are  now  on  the 
'  Tennyson's  Brook  Tour.'  " 
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%  m  T  HEN  the  stranger,  after  drinking  a 

Y  y  pint  of  ale  with  great  satisfaction, 
asked  if  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated with  supper  and  a  bed,  Mrs.  Sidway 
hesitated.  It  is  true  that  she  occasionally 
entertained  or,  as  she  would  have  preferred 
to  put  it,  "  obliged,"  a  guest  at  "  The  Rose 
and  Crown,"  but  these  had  usually  been 
of  the  stray  agricultural  type,  or  a  cyclist 
whose  machine  had  broken  down.  But  this 
stranger  appeared  to  Mrs.  Sidway  to  belong 
to  a  different  class.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
dark  blue  serge,  a  bowler  hat,  a  spotted 
necktie  adorned  with  a  most  unnautical- 
looking  silver  anchor,  and  across  his  waist- 
coat stretched  a  watch-chain  which  the 
landlady  took  to  be  made  of  gold.  His  face 
was  large,  round,  and  red,  and  the  ends  of 
his  moustache  were  waxed.  His  general 
expression  was  at  once  condescending  and 
ingratiating. 

"  A  room  for  one  night,  sir  ?  "  Mrs. 
Sidway  asked. 

"  One  night,  ma'am." 

"  I  might  manage  it,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway. 

"  That  means  you  will,"  said  the 
stranger,  picking  up  a  brown  leather  bag 
from  the  floor  and  setting  it  on  the  bar 
counter.  Mrs.  Sidway  looked  at  the  bag. 
It  impressed  her. 

"  I  don't  reckon  on  folks  stayin'  here," 
she  said,  "  so  you  mustn't  look  for  too 
much." 

"  Anything  will  do  for  me,  ma'am.  I've 
roughed  it  a  lot  in  my  time." 

''  Oh,  you  won't  be  roughin'  it  in  my 
house,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway,  bridling  a  little. 

"  Of  course  not,  ma'am,  of  course  not." 

"  If  you'll  go  round  to  the  back,  I'll  show 
you  where  you  can  bide  while  I  see  about 
the  bedroom.  Up  that  passage  ;  first  door 
on  the  left." 

As  the  stranger  reached  the  door  from  his 
side,  Mrs.  Sidway  reached  it  from  hers.  It 
opened  to  reveal  a  snug  sitting-room,  with 
a  fire  in  the  grate  and  a  cat  on  the  rug 
before  it. 


"  Quite  domestic,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  'Tis  my  private  parlour,"  Mrs.  Sidway 
said,  **  but  you're  welcome  to  the  use  of  it 
while  I'm  bustlin'  about."  She  made  way 
for  her  guest  and  pointed  to  an  armchair 
by  the  fire.  The  stranger  carefully  placed 
the  brown  leather  bag  beside  the  chair  and 
sat  down. 

"  You're  that  careful  o'  that  bag,  any- 
body'd  think  there  was  money  in  it,"  Mrs. 
Sidway  said,  smiling.  She  had  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  her  parted  lips  revealed  excellent 
teeth. 

"  So  there  is,"  said  the  guest.  "  My 
name's  Tully,  ma'am."  If  he  thought  that 
his  name  would  immediately  impress  Mrs. 
Sidway  with  ideas  of  opulence,  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

"  Tully  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Tully  ?  I 
knew  one  o'  that  name  years  ago,  when  I 
»was  a  slip  o'  a  girl  over  at  Shawford,  He 
was  a  pig-killer  by  trade."  Mr.  Tully' s 
ingratiating  gaze,  which  had  been  fixed  on 
Mrs.  Sidway's  comely  countenance,  fell,  and 
he  stared  hard  into  the  fire. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said. 

"  I  never  could  abide  a  pig-killer  or  any 
man  who  had  to  do  with  such  work." 

"  But  pigs  must  be  killed,  ma'am,  and  I 
s'pose  you  don't  object  to  eating  pork  or 
bacon." 

"  What's  that  to  do  wi'  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Sidway 
demanded. 

"  Nothing,  if  you  don't  think  so,"  Mr. 
Tully  said  politely. 

With  another  glance  at  the  brown  bag, 
Mrs.  Sidway  left  the  room  by  way  of  the 
passage  entrance,  and  presently  Mr.  Tully 
heard  her  shouting  :  "  Albert  !  Albert ! 
Come  an'  mind  the  bar."  A  few  moments 
later  a  heavy  tread  sounded  in  the  passage, 
and  Mr.  Tully,  standing  up,  peered  over 
the  curtain  of  the  window  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  which  led  from  the  sitting-room 
into  the  bar.  He  saw  a  man,  who  entered 
the  bar  by  way  of  a  hinged  partition.    He 
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was  a  tall,  heavily-built  man,  of  a  simple 
and  open  expression,  almost  handsome,  and 
he  walked  with  a  slightly  dragging  limp. 
Having  made  his  survey,  Mr.  Tully  sat  down 
again.  He  wondered  who  Albert  was.  He 
had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  Mrs. 
Sidway  was  a  widow ;  it  was  the  name  of 
Martha  Sidway  that  appeared  on  the  sign- 
board of  "  The  Rose  and  Crown." 

Footsteps  sounded  overhead,  and  Mr. 
Tully  concluded  that  his  room  was  being 
made  reSdy  for  him.  Twilight  was  begin- 
ning to  fall,  the  parlour  was  deliciously 
warm,  and  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  This  was 
just  such  a  room  as  Mr.  Tully  had  imagined 
himself  occupying  when  the  brown  bag  and 
successful  business  had  left  him  free  to 
enjoy  life.  His  fancy  had  not  associated  a 
bar  with  his  ideal  parlour,  but  the  proximity 
of  a  bar  was  not  unpleasing.  His  last  vague 
feeling,  as  he  dropped  to  sleep,  was  one  of 
hostility  to  Albert. 

When  Mrs.  Sidway  came  downstairs  she 
looked  into  the  parlour,  but,  without  dis- 
turbing Mr.  Tully,  closed  the  door  softly 
and  went  round  to  the  bar  the  other  way. 
*'  The  Rose  and  Crown  "  had  few  customers 
during  the  early  afternoon,  and  Albert  was 
sitting  gloomily  behind  the  bar  in  the  chair 
usually  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sidway. 

"  Not  much  doin',  Albert,"  she  said 
cheerfully. 

"  No,  Martha,  nothin',  as  you  might  say. 
.  .  .  Who's  that  chap  stuck  in  the  parlour  ? " 

"  Mr.  Tully.    Didn't  I  say  so  before  ?  " 

"  No,  Martha,  you  didn't.  Who's  Mr. 
Tully  I  An'  what  sort  o'  business  has  he 
to  go  to  sleep  in  there  1  " 

"  So  you've  bin  peepin',  Albert,  have 
you  ?    Well,  it's  my  parlour,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  said  Albert,  "  but  I 
thought  you'd  know  better  than  to  invite 
any  chap  in  there  that  comes  along." 

"  I'm  sure  he's  a  most  respectable  man, 
an'  he  -says  there's  money  in  that  brown 
bag." 

"  Then  he's  a  fool  to  say  it." 

*'  Albert,  you're  too  aggravatin'.  0' 
course  he  wouldn't  tell  that  to  everybody ; 
I  don't  suppose  he'd  have  told  you.  A  man 
isn't  a  fool  because  he  feels  he  can  trust  a 
woman." 

"  I  ben't  so  sure  'bout  that,"  said  Albert. 

"  Your  temper  don't  improve  these  days, 
Albert.  You'd  best  get  your  outside  work 
finished  and  then  clean  yourself.  Mr. 
Tully's  goin'  to  have  supper  wi'  us — father 
an'  me  an'  you." 

"  In  the  kitchen,  same  as  usual  ?  '' 


"No,  in  the  parlour.  I  can't  ask  him 
into  the  kitchen." 

"  Oh  !  So  Mr.  Tuljy's  a  better  man  than 
your  father  an'  me  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  that,  Albert.  But  a 
stranger  stayin'  in  this  house  must  have 
the  best." 

"  Then  my  advice  is,  don't  forget  to 
make  him  pay  out  some  o'  that  money  for 
it."  With  which,  Albert  left  the  bar  and 
walked  up  the  stone-flagged  passage  with 
such  a  clatter  of  heavy  boots  that  Mr.  Tully 
awoke  with  a  start.  For  a  moment  he  fancied 
that  his  dream  had  been  realised  and  that 
he  was  sitting,  in  retired  leisure,  by  his  own 
fireside.  The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Sidway, 
though  it  dispelled  that  dream,  brought  in 
its  place  an  agreeable  fancy  that  made  Mr. 
Tully  smile. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Sidway,  he 
carried  the  brown  bag  upstairs  to  a  small 
bedroom  which,  though  it  hardly  accorded 
with  the  promise  of  the  parlour,  was  yet 
sufficiently  comfortable.  Mr.  Tully  took 
a  few  toilet  articles  from  the  brown  bag, 
washed  his  hands  and  face,  brushed  his 
hair,  and  then,  once  more  carrying  the  bag, 
he  found  his  way  downstairs  again. 

*'  Anybody 'd  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway,  as 
he  came  into  the  bar,  now  lighted  by  a 
couple  of  oil  lamps,  "  that  that  bag  o* 
yours  was  the  same  as  a  wife  you  couldn't 
bear  to  be  parted  from." 

''  I  haven't  got  a  wife,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Tully. 

*'  Then  you  ought  to  have — a  man  Uke 
you." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  Mr.  Tully  said, 
gazing  at  Mrs.  Sidway  with  admiration. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  die  yet  ...  I  s'pose 
your  customers  begin  to  drop  in  along  about 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it's  just  gone  six.  Supper '11  be 
at  nine,  after  we  close,  if  that'll  suit  you." 

"  Anything  agreeable  to  you  '11  suit  me, 
ma'am,"  Mr.  Tully  said.  He  sat  down, 
begged  Mrs.  Sidway  to  be  good  enough  to 
draw  him  a  pint  of  ale,  and  placed  the  brown 
bag  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

Presently  the  villagers  began  to  drop  in — 
labourers,  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright, 
and  one  or  two  small-holders.  The  farmers 
and  tradesmen  who  needed  evening  re- 
freshment patronised,  for  the  most  part,  a 
more  pretentious  inn,  with  a  bar-parlour,- 
a  mile  away.  Mr.  Tully  greeted  each  man,  as 
he  entered,  with  a  cordial  "Good  evening." 
He  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  in  the 
chair,  and  before  long  the  impression  was 
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confirmed  by  his  ordering  drinks  all  round. 
An  aged  man  who  had,  as  by  right,  seated 
himself  next  to  Mr.  Tully,  informed  him, 
in  a  deep  echo  of  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  booming  from  the  past,  that  he  was 
Mrs.  Sid  way's  father,  that  his  name  was 
Northey,  and  that  that  name  was  still  over 
the  carpenter's  shop  in  the  village. 

"  I'm  old,  sure  'nough,"  he  said,  "but  a 
tough  'un,  an'  wi'  a  mind  to  work  still,  in 
spite  o'  rheumatics  an'  sich." 

"  Rheumatics  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tully,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  interest. 

''  That's  what  I  said,"  the  old  man 
boomed. 

"  Is  rheumatism  common  in  these  parts  ?  " 

''  Common  ?  Half  the  men  i'  this  room 
have  rheumatics  born  in  'em.  'Tis  my 
belief  as  Sid  way — him  that  was  my  daughter's 
husband — died  o'  it,  though  the  doctor 
said  'twas  summat  else.  An'  my  cousin 
Isaac  Northey,  father  to  our  Albert  here, 
was  all  hunched  up  wi'  it,  an'  Albert's  got 
a  taste  o't  in  his  lag.  The  marshes  be  drained, 
for  sure,  but  the  rheumatics  wasn't  all 
drained  away  wi'  the  water." 

This  was  so  sustained  an  effort  for  Mr. 
Northey  that  there  was  silence  for  a  moment 
after  he  had  finished  ;  then  a  general  tapping 
of  mugs  on  the  bare,  white-scrubbed  table 
gave  token  of  applause.  Mr.  Tully  looked 
round  at  the  circle  of  auditors,  and  his  face 
appeared  to  beam  with  sympathy  and 
benevolence.  Mrs.  Sid  way  watched  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  bar. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tully,  ''  that 
I've  chanced  to  .come  to  the  right  place- 
brought  my  goods  to  the  right  market,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking.  Will  you  please  fill 
up  all  round,  ma'am  ? . . .  I  have  here,"  Mr. 
Tully  continued,  lifting  the  brown  bag  on  to 
his  knees,  "  a  specific  for  all  rheumatic 
complaints,  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  to  a 
twinge  in  the  big  toe." 

"  That's  a  terr'ble  name  for  a  complaint," 
said  a  thin  man  in  a  corner. 

"  Terrible  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Tully.  "  A 
specific,  my  friends,  if  you  don't  happen  to 
know,  is  a  safe  and  certain  cure." 

"  I've  tried  some,"  boomed  old  Northey, 
"  an'  they  no  more  cured  than  bread  an' 
butter."    Mr.  Tully  smiled  indulgently. 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  word,  sir,  not  a  bit. 
But  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I'm 
•  a  man  of  one  remedy  for  one  complaint,  and 
here  it  is."  Mr.  Tully  opened  the  brown 
bag  and  produced  half  a  dozen  small  round 
boxes,  which  he  laid  on  the  extended  palm 
of  his  left  hand.    "  These  tablets  (they're  not 


pills,  mind  you),"  he  continued,  ''  will  do 
the  trick.  I  used  to  prepare  the  remedy 
in  liquid  form,  to  be  taken  on  lumps  of 
sugar,  till  sugar  got  so  dear.  Now,  all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  swallow  two  tablets  a  day, 
and  a  box'll  last  a  month." 

*'  'Tis  what's  called  a  quack  med'cine,  ain't 
it  ?  "  asked  the  thin  man  in  the  corner. 

"  Call  it  quack,  and  call  me  a  quack,  too, 
if  you  like,"  said  the  unruffled  Mr.  Tully. 
"  I  don't  take  any  count  of  names.  I've 
got  a  good  thing  and  I  offer  it  to  you." 

"  How  much,  gov'nor  ?  "  asked  an  earnest 
inquirer.  -    • 

"  To  any  gentleman  here  I'll  make  it  half 
a  dollar;  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
them  that  can  pay  more  I  make  pay  more. 
Swells  have  got  to  plank  down  half  a  guinea." 
"  Have  'ee  many  swells  on  the  list  ?  " 
asked  the  thin  man.  Glances  both  of  approval 
and  disapproval  were  directed  towards  the 
corner.    . 

"  I  notice  our  friend  there's  inclined  to  be 
funny,"  said  Mr.  Tully.  "  Now,  he  shall  have 
a  box  free  of  charge  if  he'll  promise  to  report 
the  result  to  me  when  I  come  round  again 
in  a  month's  time.  He  looks  as  if  he  suffered 
from  rheumatism.  I  know  it  makes  some 
people  disbelieving." 

The  thin  man  accepted  a  box  of  Mr. 
Tully' s  tablets  and  promised  to  report  on 
their  effect.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Albert, 
who,  to  Mr.  Tully 's  disgust,  had  just  joined 
Mrs.  Sid  way  behind  the  bar,  was  watching 
him  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  and, 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  Tully  suspected,  of  disdain. 
Mrs.  Sidway's  interest  was  friendly  and 
undisguised,  and  it  was  she  who,  as  it  were, 
broke  the  ice. 

"  I'll  have  two  boxes,  Mr.  Tully,"  she 
said,  and  she  jingled  the  money  on  the 
counter. 

"  Two,  Martha  !  "  boomed  old  Northey. 

"  An'   why  not  two  ?  "   demanded  Mrs. 

Sidway.    ''  You're  bad  'nough  to  need  two 

yourself,  let  alone  Albert."   Albert  shook  his 

head  and  smiled  knowingly. 

"I'm  not  one  to  believe  in  sich  things," 
he  said. 

"  Time  to  speak  when  you've  tried  'em," 
Mrs.  Sidway  said  conclusively. 

After  this  Mr.  Tully  did  a  considerable 
business,  not  because  everyone  in  the  room 
had  rheumatism,  but  because,  if  they  hadn't 
it  themselves,  they  had  wives  or  relations 
who  had.  Also  Mr.  Tully' s  further  exposition 
of  the  value  of  his  remedy  suggested  that  a 
specific  for  rheumatism  was  necessarily  a 
specific  for  most  other  physical  ills.   And  he 


'  I've  got  a  good  thing  and  1  offer  it  to  you.' " 
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impressed  tlie  buyers  by  writing  their  names 
and  addresses  in  an  imposing  note-book. 

"I'm  not  a  doctor,"  lie  said,  "  and  I 
don't  pretend  to  be.  P'r^aps  I'm  none  the 
worse  for  not  being  a  doctor.  Anyway,  I 
don't  mess  about  with  all  manner  of  nasty 
stuff." 

When  the  last  villager  had  departed  and 
the  door  of  "The  Eose  and  Crown"  was 
safely  locked  and  bolted,  the  four  sat  down 
to  supper  in  Mrs.  Sidway's  parlour. 

"  What  a  spread  1  "  old  Northey  boomed. 
"  Sakes,  Martha,  'tis  a  pity  Mr.  TuUy  ben't 
here  every  evenin'."  Mr.  TuUy  fancied  that 
the  widow  blushed,  and  Albert  fixed  upon 
'  Mr,  Tully  a  meditative  and  curious  gaze 
which  was  disconcerting. 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  more,"  said 
Mr.  Tully,  looking  at  Mrs.  Sidway.  "  I'm 
sure  the  company  couldn't  be  bettered." 

"  I  reckon  there  be  too  many  of  us," 
Albert  said. 

"  You're  as  prickly  as  a  hedge'og  to- 
night, Albert,"  Mrs.  Sidway  said.  "  What's 
wrong  ?  " 

"Nothin',"  said  Albert.  "I  see  Mr. 
Tully's  about  ready  for  some  more  o'  that 
cold  pork."  Mr.  Tully  declined  to  have 
more  pork,  though  he  wanted  it,  because 
the  proposal  had  come  from  Albert.  And 
when  Albert  smiled  faintly  at  his  refusal, 
Mr.  Tully  felt  exasperated.  There  was 
something  deep  about  Albert. 

"  When  you  said  there  was  money  in  that 
bag,  I  thought  you  meant  real  money,"  Mrs. 
Sidway  said. 

"  Those  little  boxes  are  the  same  as  money 
to  me,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Tully  said. 

"  Better'n  money,  if  what  Mr.  Tully  says 
be  all  true,"  boomed  old  Northey. 

"  Or  half  true,"  said  Albert.  "  That's 
what  we've  got  to  find  out." 

"  Each  of  you  take  one  o'  them  little 
white  things  now,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway.  "  You 
might  be  better  by  mornin'." 

"  P'r*aps  cured,"  said  Albert,  and  Mr. 
Tully  thought  he  detected  irony  in  the  tone. 

"  You  must  give  the  remedy  a  fair  chance," 
said  Mr.  Tully. 

"I  won't  start  to-night,"  Albert  said 
"  This  bein'  a  Friday,  it  wouldn't  be  doin' 
justice  to  Mr.  Tully.  -I'll  leave  it  till 
mornin'." 

"  That's  right,  Albert,"  said  old  Northey. 
"  You  an'  me'll  make  a  start  together." 

Early  the  following  morning,  after  a  good 
breakfast,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of 
Albert,  Mr,  Tully  left "  The  Rose  and  Crown  " 
to  pursue  his  beneficent  business  in  other 


quarters,  Mrs.  Sidway  bade  him  a  cordial 
farewell,  and,  as  Mr.  Tully  held  her  hand 
and  glanced  round  the  comfortable  parlour 
before  facing  the  world  again,  he  felt  that, 
if  his  dream  were  ever  to  be  realised,  Mrs. 
Sidway  and  her  parlour  must  have  a  part 
in  that  realisation. 

"  When  I  come  again,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Sidway  almost  tenderly, 
"  I  shall  look  to  find  you  just  as  you 
are  now." 

"Nobody  can  stand  still,  Mr.  Tully,'' 
she  said.    "  Things  must  happen." 

When  Mr.  Tully  had  walked  a  matter  of 
thirty  paces  up  the  road,  he  turned  to  look 
back.  Mrs.  Sidway  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  inn ;  she  waved  her  hand,  and 
Mr.  Tully  replied  with  a  flutter  of  pocket- 
handkerchief.  He  fancied  that  he  caught 
sight  of  Albert  in  the  background.  He 
suspected  Albert. 

*  *  *  *  « 

When,  in  a  month's  time,  Mr.  Tully 
returned  to  the  village,  he  approached  "  The 
Rose  and  Crown "  with  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  he  was  coming  home.  He  had 
had  a  successful  month,  prospects  were 
bright,  and  he  had  permitted  his  imagina- 
tion to  dwell  upon  Mrs.  Sidway  and  her 
parlour  as  possible  and  permanent  features 
in  his  life.  The  village  would  be  a  good  • 
centre  from  which  to  work  his  trade,  and 
"  The  Rose  and  Crown  "  was,  no  doubt, 
profitable  as  well  as  cosy.  There  were 
moments,  however,  when  old  Northey  and 
Albert  seemed  to  come  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Sidway  like  malevolent  shadows. 

Mr.  Tully  crossed  the  threshold  of  "  The 
Rose  and  Crown "  when  twilight  was 
beginning  to  fall.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
bar,  but  through  the  glazed  door  of  Mrs. 
Sidway's  parlour  came  the  enticing  flicker 
of  firelight.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Tully  stood 
in  contented  contemplation  of  this  pleasing 
effect.  Could  it  be  interpreted  as  a  welcome  ? 
He  was  about  to  make  some  signal  of  his 
arrival  when  Mrs.  Sidway  emerged  from  the 
parlour.  He  could  not  see  her  face  very 
clearly,  but  he  was  somehow  conscious  that 
her  eyes  brightened  when  she  recognised  him. 
"  Mr.  Tully  !  " 

"  It's    me,    sure    enough,    ma'am,    and 
pleased  I  am  to  see  you  again.  " 

"  Have  you  brought  that  brown  bag  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Sidway. 

"  Never  move  without  it." 
"  Is  there  money  in  it  this  time  ?  " 
"The   same  sort   as   before."   said   Mr. 
Tully. 
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"  Then  I'll  thank  you  to  take  it  out  o' 
this  house." 

**  Take  it  out  of  this  house  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Tully.  He  was  so  astonished  that  he  dropped 
the  bag.  "'  I  thought  I'd  find  a  welcome 
here." 

"  I  won't  say,  Mr.  Tully,  I'm  not  pleased 
to  see  you  again,  but  you  an'  the  bag's 
different.  You've  got  to  make  a  livin' 
somehow,  same's  the  rest  o'  us.  What's  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

"  Poison  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Tully. 

''  My  meanin'  is,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway,  "  that 
what  might  cure  one  might  kill  another. 
Now,  if  Albert  knew  you  was  here — he's 
upstairs  in  bed,  poor  lamb — I  wouldn't  say 
but  he'd  manage  to  come  down  and  tell  vou 
off !  " 

''  Why  should  he  tell  me  off  ?  " 

"  Because  them  tablets  has  brought  him 
low,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway.  "  He  took  'em  same 
as  you  said,  an'  worse  an'  worse  he  got." 

''  With  rheumatics  ?  " 

"  That  an'  a  general  failin',"  said  Mrs. 
Sidway. 

*^  But  my  remedy,  ma'am,  couldnH  do 
him  any  harm — I  swear  it  couldn't." 

"  Poison  he  calls  it,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway. 
Mr.  Tully's  dark  suspicion  of  Albert  resolved 
itself  into  certainty. 

"  Albert  didn't  like  me,  I  saw  that  .  .  . 
Has  it  poisoned  Mr.  Northey  or  any  of  the 
others  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Father  counts  he's 
better,  an'  some  o'  the  others  say  the  same, 
but  that  thin  man — you  mind  him,  for  sure 
— he  says  the  stuff's  treated  him  crool." 

*'  I  s'pose  he's  a  friend  of  Albert's,"  said 
Mr.  Tully  bitterly. 

"  They  was  brought  up  together,"  said 
Mrs.  Sidway. 

''  Ah  !  "  Mr.  Tully  breathed  deeply  and 
straightened  himself.  ''  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  ma'am,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  rose  in 
indignation.  "  Albert's  pretending,  sham- 
ming, and  that  thin  man  the  same,  so's  to 
make  me  look  a  fool — look  a  fool  in 
your  eyes,  ma'am.  That's  it.  I  see 
through  Albert.'- 

*'  I  ask  you  to  speak  respectful  of  Albert, 
Mr.  Tully.  I've  nursed  him,  an'  to  see  him 
sufferin'"^  was  too  much  for  me.  Albert 
always  wanted  to  marry  me,  before  ever 
Sidway  came  along,  an'  now  he's  goin'  to 
have  his  way,  if  he  ever  gets  well." 

*'  Oh,  he'll  get  well  right  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Tully  scornfully.  '*  This  is  a  plot  against 
me.  He' saw  that  I  was  taken  up  with  you, 
and " 


"  You  taken  up  wi'  me  ?  Well,  of  all  that 
I  ever  heard  !  An'  did  you  think  I  was 
taken  up  wi'  you  ?  " 

"  I  hoped " 

"  Bless  the  man  !  Hoped !  This  comes 
o'  takin'  a  stranger  into  my  parlour  an' 
treatin'  him  civil !  "  Mrs.  Sidway 's  tone 
was  not  wholly  indignant ;  it  struck  Mr. 
•  Tully  that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Albert,  he 
might  at  that  moment  have  stepped  into 
Mrs.  Sidway's  parlour  as  a  conqueror.  Yet 
he  was  less  convinced  when  Mrs.  Sidway 
added :  "  Albert  was  over  at  Shawford 
before  he  was  took  downright  bad,  an'  he 
says  you're  a  son  o'  that  Tully  I  remembered, 
the  pig-killer  I  spoke  about  when  you  was 
here  before." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  and  what  if  I  am  ?    That 

Albert "     Mr.  Tully's  voice  had  risen, 

but  before  he  could  proceed  further  with  his 
denunciation  of  Albert,  another  voice  broke 
in.  The  sound  came  from  upstairs. 

"  Is  that  someone  callin'  me  ?  " 

"  It's  Albert,"  said  Mrs.  Sidway  in  an 
awed  wMsper. 

"  To  judge  by  his  voice,  he's  as  strong  as 
a  horse,"  said  Mr.  Tully.  "  I  never  heard  an 
invalid  bawl  like  that." 

"  Martha,  who  called  me  ?  Who's  that 
wi'  you  down  there  ?  " 

*'  Just  a  customer,  Albert  dear.  He's 
goin'  now.  I'll  be  up  in  a  minute.  .  . 
Now,  Mr.  Tully,  you'd  best  take  that  bag 
an'  go." 

''  I  thought  it  might  be  that  Tully,"  the 
ominous  voice  almost  roared.  '*  He's  about 
due  now.  When  he  comes,  I'll  manage  to  get 
up  an'  have  a  word  wi'  un."  An  alarming 
thud  on  the  floor  overhead  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Albert  had  jumped  out  of  bed. 

"  Be  quick,  Mr.  Tully,  for  any's  sake  ! 
Run  !  "  Mrs.  Sidway  whispered. 

"  This  ain't  fair,"  said  Mr.  Tully.  "  It's 
a  plant  !  "  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
further  noisy  and  sinister  demonstrations 
upstairs  decided  him.  Mr.  Tully  was  a 
man  of  peace. 

"  He'll  be  down  in  two  ticks,"  said 
Mrs.  Sidway.  "  I  know  Albert." 

Mr.  Tully  offered  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Sidway. 
She  took  it  limply  ;  her  head  was  turned 
aside  in  a  listening  attitude.  Then  Mr.  Tully 
picked  up  the  brown  bag  and  stepped  out 
into  the  damp  and  chilly  twilight. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  up  and 
down  the  dreary  village  street,  and  he  was 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  extreme  f orlornness. 
He  had  anticipated  a  comfortable  and 
companionable  evening,  a  good  supper  in 
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Mrs.    Sidway's   parlour,    and    perhaps,    in  a  box  of  the  famous  remedy,  a  full  box. 

spite  of  Albert,  an  approach  to  that  under-  It  had  not  even  been  opened.     Mr.  Tullv 

standing  with  Mrs.  Sidway  which  was  the  was  filled  with  a  helpless  rage,  which  was 

limit  of  his  ambition.    Now  he  was,  as  it  succeeded  by  self-pity.    He  dropped  the  box 

were,  cast  forth—a  perpetual  wanderer.  on  to  the  road  and  ground  it  into  the  mud 

He  heard  the  click  of  an  opening  casement  with  his  heel.    He  had  been  beaten  beyond 

above,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  recovery — beaten  and  fooled  by  Albert, 

little  round  box  fell  at  his  feet.     With  a  Then-  Mr.  TuUy  turned  his  back  on  "  The 

sickening  foreboding  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  Eose  and  Crown  "  for  ever. 


SUNRISE   AT    RUSHEY,  UPPER   THAMES. 


A  LL  night  the  moon  her  gold  dust  flung 
^^    Athwart  the  pathways  of  the  stars. 
She  paled  not  till  the  dawn  was  young. 
Where  the  far  line  of  willows  bars 

The  grey  vast  marsh,  a  dreaming  sea, 
On  which,  like  waves,  the  mists  were  curled, 

Lone  as  is  Immortality, 
The  sun  rose  over  the  dead  world. 

Nothing  this  awful  stillness  stirred— 
This  pageant  played  through  ages  long 

Daily.     No  far  fox  barked,  no  bird 
Gave  forth  its  solitary  song. 

The  cattle  in  the  drowsing  air, 
Like  stranded  shapes  of  fabulous  ships, 

Couched  moveless,  save  for  here  and  there 
The  slow  champ  and  the  moving  lips. 

Grave  as  a  fair  remembering  face 
That  mourns  a  lover  in  his  shroud, 

The  great  sun  brooded  in  his  place, 
Attended  by  one  wine-red  cloud. 

Above  the  willows  and  the  surge 

Of  mists,  and  the  dim  rosy  glow 
For  miles  spread  on  the  horizon's  verge. 

These  seemed  to  muse  as  the  gods  do  I 

1  know  not  if  the  set  of  sun 
At  Rushey  among  clouds  and  fires— 

His  hot  and  breathless  course  being  run- 
Above  the  Hawk  Tree's  shimmering  spires, 

Or  the  long  moonlight,  clear  almost 
As  noonday  smiting  the  parched  lawn. 

Be  lovelier  than  such  sunrise  lost 
Amid  the  silences  of  dawn. 

VICTOR    PLARR. 


A    QUESTION    OF 
PRINCIPLE 

By   GRACE    CARLTON 

Illustrated    by    Wyndham     Robinson 


CIYNTHIA  MADi)ISON  sat  staring  at 
/  the  telegram  which  Jenkins,  the 
parlourmaid,  had  just  brought  her. 

"  Home  to-night.    Prepare  dinner.    Leo." 

''  Isn't  that  like  a  man  1  "  she  asked 
of  empty  space.  "  '  Prepare  dinner  '  ! 
Nothing  matters  so  long  as  he  finds  dinner 
ready  for  him.  The  house  might  be  burned 
down,  I  might  be  dead  and  buried,  the 
servants  might  have  left  in  a  body — what 
does  he  care  so  long  as  his  joint  is  done  to 
a  turn  ?  " 

Her  friend  Maude  Cavendish,  calling  a 
little  later,  found  her  still  fuming.  Cynthia 
handed  her  the  telegram  without  a  word. 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  Maude  remarked 
'  complacently.  She  had  come  on  far  more 
important  business  than  a  domestic  jangle. 
Cynthia  and  Leo  had,  after  a  very  short 
acquaintance,  married  with  the  haste  that 
proverbially  involved  repentance.  More- 
over, until  recently  they  had  hardly  seen 
each  other,  except  during  the  rapturous  ten 
days  of  a  War  leave.  Now  that  they  had 
settled  down  to  real  married  life,  they  must 
go  through  with  it  like  the  rest  of  them. 

"  All  right !  "  Cynthia  echoed  bitterly. 
"  Of  course  it  will  be  all  right,  if  his  dinner 
gives  him  nothing  to  complain  of.  That  is 
all  that  matters  to  a  man.  I  might  have 
been  d§ad  and  buried.  We  might  have 
been  overrun  with  Bolsheviks  ;  we  might 
have  had  a  dozen  revolutions — he  leaves 
me  callously  to  face  it  all ! " 

"  I  didn't  know  Leo  had  gone  out  of 
England,"  Maude  interposed. 

Cynthia  dropped  international  complica- 
tions and  continued  the  more  personal 
note.  "  I  might  have  been  dead  and 
buried,"  she  repeated  plaintively. 

Maude  observed  that  Cynthia's  health 
had  given  no  cause  for  anxiety  at  the  time 
wdien  Leo  left,  nor,  indeed,  since. 


Cynthia  regarded  her  coldly. 

"  To  quarrel  with  a  person  like  Leo  would 
undermine  the  soundest  constitution,"  she 
declared. 

''  What  was  it  all  about  ?  "  Maude  asked. 

"  I  told  you." 

"  No."  . 

"  But  I  did,"  Cynthia  persisted.  ''  Don't 
you  remember  I  came  round  to  you  at 
once  on  that  terrible  Friday  when  it  all 
happened  ?  " 

*'-Last  Friday." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  last  Friday.  It  seems 
centuries  ago.  Well,  whenever  it  was,  I 
told  you  everything  then" 

"  You  told  me  that  you'd  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Leo,  and  that  he  had  banged 
himself  out  of  the  house,  and  vowed  he'd 
never  come  back.  But  you  didn't  tell  me 
what  caused  the  quarrel." 

Cynthia  started.  "  Are  you  sure  I 
didn't  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  Something  or  somebody  interrupted  us. 
Do  tell  me.  I'm  dying  to  hear.  Some  silly 
little  thing,  I  suppose." 

"  It  certainly  was  not,"  Cynthia  replied 
hotly.  "  It  was  frightfully  important. 
You  don't  seem  to  realise  that  we've  been 
married  four  years,  and  never  had  even  the 
slightest  misunderstanding." 

"  You  must  have  been  simply  spoiling 
for  one,"  Maude  observed  calmly.  "  Any 
old  thing  would  set  you  off." 

Cynthia  looked  at  her  with  quiet  scorn. 

*'  It  wasn't  just  chance,"  she  replied. 
"  All  the  time  Leo  was  away  we  wrote 
the  most  beautiful  letters  to  each  other, 
and  we  worked  out  the  most  workable 
theory " 

"Oh,  theories  !  "  Maude  ejaculated. 

''  — on  the  '  take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves  ' 
line.    We  settled  all  the  minor  points — the 
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silly  little  things  which  ordinary  people 
quarrel  over.  If  we  agreed,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  we  disagreed, 
we  found  a  safe  middle  course  which  would 
satisfy  us  both.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
never  did  disagree." 

"  I  seem  to  remember,"  Maude  began 
unkindly,  "  in  the  matter  of  Kex  Daunay 
— in  the  matter  of  Flossie  Cholmondeley, 
with  regard  to  your  last  summer  holiday — 
or  was  it  at  Easter -"  She  seemed  dis- 
posed to  go  on  indefinitely. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that 
rigmarole,"  Cynthia  answered.  "  We  have 
always  kept  to  our  safe  middle  course." 

Maude  reminded  her  of  last  Friday. 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,"  Cynthia  replied 
earnestly.  *'  You  see,  having  made  it  impos- 
sible to  quarrel  over  a  minor  point,  we  left 
only  the  big  things,  the  fundamentals,  the 
vital  principles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  we  agreed  that,  when  it  came  to  that, 
yielding  or  compromise  was  out  of  the 
question.  If  we  did  differ,  we  must  agree  to 
differ  ;  we  should  mutually  despise  each 
other  if  we  yielded  over  any  vital  point." 

"  And  Friday's  quarrel  was  on  a  vital 
point  ?    How  intriguing  !  " 

"  Tragic,"  amended  Cynthia. 

"  What  started  the  quarrel,  then  ?  " 

'*  Are  you  certain  I  didn't  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Positive."  Maude  waited  expectantly, 
but  Cynthia  seemed  engrossed  in  thought. 
"  Do  tell  me,"  Maude  urged  again. 

"  I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  !"  cried 
Cynthia  petulantly.  "  I  was  hoping  you 
would  tell  me." 

"  All  the  easier  to  patch  it  up,  then," 
said  Maude,  a  little  disappointed,  but  deter- 
mined to  look  on  the  bright  side. 

''  Patch  up  a  fundamental !  "  Cynthia's 
tone  was  mingled  scorn  and  despair. 
"  Haven't  I  explained  to  you  ?  " 

"  Did  you  confide  in  anyone  else  ?  " 
Maude  asked,  anxious  to  avoid  more 
exposition. 

"  Not  a  soul." 

"Ask  Leo." 

"  How  could  I  ?    It  would  be  degrading." 

Maude  remarked  comfortably  that,  if 
Cynthia  had  any  gumption,  she  could  worm 
it  out  of  Leo  in  two  minutes,  and,  dismissing 
such  trivialities  as  conjugal  miseries,  plunged 
into  the  weightier  business  which  had 
brought  her  there — 4io  wit,  whether  satin 
beaute  was  not  more  cJdc  than  chiffon 
taffetas.  Dragged  reluctantly  back  into  the 
subject,  however,  she  promised  that  if  any 
possible  cause  of  quarrel  suggested  itself  to 


her,  she  would  immediately  ring  up  Cynthia 
and  submit  it  to  her. 

When  Maude  had  gone,  Cynthia,  mindful 
of  precedent,  hastened  to  the  kitchen  to  see 
whether  Cook  would  be  able  to  serve  up  a 
dish  of  stuffed  veal  for  the  prodigal's  dinner 
that  night. 

Leo  Maddison  was  feeling  magnanimous 
towards  his  erring  wife.  Not  many  men,  he 
flattered  himself,  would  be  so  ready  to  pass 
over  and  forget  the  many  detestable  things 
which  she  had  flung  at  him,  to  wash  out  her 
unfair  taunts,  but  he  would.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  bygones  should  be  bygones. 
Looking  back,  he  could  discover  no  reason 
why  the  quarrel  should  ever  have  arisen. 
It  had  sprung  up  unexpectedly,  causelessly, 
sudden  as  a  squall  on  an  inland  sea.  It  could 
die  down  as  completely. 

He  went  straight  up  to  his  wife's  dressing- 
room. 

Cynthia  was  emerging  from  a  dispute 
with  her  maid.  Marthe  had  wished  to  dress 
her  hair  '*  as  master  likes  it  "  ;  Cynthia  had 
ordered  it  to  be  dressed  in  any  style  but 
that.  Marthe,  who  was  not  only  an  artist, 
but  a  sentimentalist,  determined,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  rolls  and  puffs  and  curls  of 
Cynthia's  coiffure  should  express  symboli- 
cally a  wifely  submission  and  dutifulness. 
Cynthia,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  it  to 
express — if  it  expressed  anything — stern 
adherence  to  principle,  firm  constancy,  and 
independence  of  a  .  husband's  whims. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  Marthe's  obstinacy, 
or  to  an  imperfect  understanding  of  each 
other's  language,  the  resultant  coiffure 
indicated  neither  submission  nor  rebellion. 
It  suggested  nothing  but  a  hasty  preparation 
for  the  morning  bath.  Consequently 
Cynthia's  temper  was  not  at  its  best.  The 
greeting  between  the  two  was  of  perfunctory 
friendliness. 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  coming  back," 
she  said — "  till  to-morrow."  The  addition 
was  for  Marthe's  benefit. 

"No.   I  came  back — earlier,"  he  replied. 

"So  I  thought,"  she  assented  politely. 
There  was  an  embarrassed  silence  until 
Marthe  had  withdrawn.  Then  Leo,  after 
much  preliminary  fidgeting  and  clearing  of 
the  throat,  blurted  out — 

"  I  say,  Cynthia,  look  here,  it's  no  use  us 
holding — our  holding— that  is  to  say,  why 
should  we— that  is — —  Oh,  hang  it,  why 
can't  we  kiss  and  be  friends  ?  " 

Cynthia  agreed,  but  only  offered  a  cold 
cheek  sideways  ;   and  Leo,  snubbed,  having 
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pecked  at  the  cheek,  flung  himself  on  a  couch 
and  asked  permission  to  smoke. 

Cynthia  looked  round  quickly. 

"  Didn't  I  say  you  weren't  to  smoke  in 
here  ?  "  she  asked,  with  sudden  hope  that 
here  was  the  missing  cause. 

"  Middle  course,"  Leo  reminded  her.  "  I 
was  always  to  ask,  and  you  to  consent 
prettily." 

"  I  hope  you  have  been  having  a  good 
time  while  you  were  away,"  Cynthia 
remarked  politely,  after  a  pause.  A  little 
general  conversation  might  bring  to  light 
what  she  had  so  inexplicably  forgotten. 

"  Eotten.   Eained  all  the  time." 

"  You  might  almost  have  stayed  at  home," 
she  hazarded. 

"  Wish  I  had.  Silly  to  go  away — at  this 
time  of  year." 

"  And  to  start  on  a  Friday,  too,"  she 
remarked  sympathetically.  "  Such  an 
unlucky  day — for  travelling." 

"  For  everything,"  Leo  agreed.  "  I  loathe 
Fridays.  Never  at  my  best  on  Fridays." 

Cynthia  suggested  that  the  weather  was 
invariably  responsible  for  Friday's  inevitable 
mishaps. 

Having  successfully  added  to  the  blackness 
of  Friday,  and  placed  all  their  sins  to  the 
score  of  that  unlucky  day,  the  next  step 
was  easy.  Reconciliation  final  and  complete, 
a  consignment  to  oblivion  of  all  points  of 
difference,  possible  and  impossible.  Cynthia 
confessed  that  she  had  spent  an  utterly 
wretched  w^eek.  Leo,  not  to  be  outdone, 
admitted  that  other  fellows  in  the  party 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  had  got 
good  fishing. 

"  I  couldn't,*'  he  added  inadvisedly. 
"  Always  jerked  the  line  just  when  I  was 
getting  a  bite." 

Cynthia  laughed,  and  not  so  pleasantly  as 
a  completely  reconciled  person  ought  to  do. 

"  Suppose  you  think  that  was  my  beastly 
temper  ?  "  he  said  savagely. 

"  I  think  it  w^as  very  nice  of  you  to  go 
away  and  get  over  it,"  she  replied  magnani-. 
mously. 

"  I  like  that !  "  he  cried.  "  I  only  stayed 
away  till  it  was  safe  to  venture  home." 

"  There's  nothing  here  to  terrify  you," 
she  retorted,  with  significant  emphasis  on 
the  pronoun. 

"  No,  I  suppose  even  you  would  cool 
down  in  a  week,"  he  retorted.  "  I  thought 
I  could  venture  to  put  my  head  inside  the 
door  without  having  it  bitten  off." 

"  I  should  hardly  have  thought  you  were 
so  timid,"  she  sniffed.    "  You  have  always 


been  very  much  the  master  here,  and  we 
your  slaves.  I  suppose  I  can  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  your  chief  slave,  otherwise  there 
is  no  distinction  between  me  and  the 
servants." 

Leo  remarked  calmly  that  he  hoped  he 
had  always  treated  the  servants  with  every 
consideration  and  respect,  and  proceeded  to 
light  another  cigarette. 

Cynthia  eyed  him  with  cold  disdain. 
Lolling  on  the  couch  at  his  ease,  impervious 
alike  to  her  misery  and  her  taunts,  how 
true  it  was  "  Every  man  is  at  heart  a 
Turk  "  !  It  was  intolerable.  Words  were 
beyond  her. 

"  I  mean  to  be  master  here,"  the  "  Turk  " 
went  on  calmly,  *'  in  spite  of  what  you  said 
last  Friday." 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 
Various  possible  fundamental  differences 
raced  through  her  brain — position  of  women, 
votes,  women  in  Parliament,  the  Turkish 
Question.     She  hung  on  his  words. 

"  That  I  mistook  bluster  for  strength,  and 
had  as  much  chance  of  mastery  as  a  bulldog 
had." 

''  Did  I  say  that  ?  " 

"  You  did.  Would  you  like  to  take  it 
back  ?  "  ■         ' 

"  No,  indeed.  I  was  only  thinking  how 
well  I'd  phrased  it.  I  wouldn't  take  back 
a  single  word  I  said.  It  was  all  true  from 
start  to  finish — from  start  to  finish,"  she 
repeated  provocatively,  and  waited  breath- 
lessly. If  only  Leo  would  give  her  a  cue  ! 

Leo  continued  to  smoke. 

"  Pooh  !  "  he  remarked  contemptuously. 
"  I  doubt  whether  you  can  even  remember 
what  started  it  all." 

He  waited  a  little  anxiously.  Now  that 
the  quarrel  was  by  no  means  to  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  know 
what  had  been  the  actual  starting-point. 

''I  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  all  the 
wretched,  sordid  details,"  she  replied  with 
finality. 

"  I  don't  want  the  details.  I  want  to  see 
if  you  know  the  origin." 

*'  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  she  replied, 
"  and  better,"  she  added  to  herself. 

"  I  want  to  see  if  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,"  he  returned.  "  If  you  don't,  my  lady," 
he  thought,  "  we  shan't  be  much  forrader. 
Come,  now,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  won't  be  cross-examined,"  she  said 
petulantly.  '^  It's  no  use  talking  about 
it  unless  " — with  sudden  hope — "  you've 
changed  your  mind  about  it." 

"  About  what  ?  " 
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''  It,"  she  replied  irritably. 
Leo  had  an  inspiration. 
"  I'm  willing  to  meet  you  half-way,"  he 
said. 

Cynthia  considered. 

"If  it  were  a  trivial  point,"  she  said  at 


fundamental,    you   yourself   would    be   the 
first  to  despise  me  if  I  yielded." 

Leo  came  over  and  stared  blankly  at 
her.  The  quarrel  had  appeared  serious, 
but  "great  offences  from  small  causes 
spring,"    and    it   had    never    occurred    to 


"  'Oh,  you're  impossible ! '  she  said,  and  flounced  off  to  her  own  room 


length,  and  waited.  As  Leo,  however,  also 
kept  silent,  she  was  forced  to  continue.  "  On 
a   matter   of  principle,   on  a  fundamental 

question "      Again    she    stopped,    but 

again  Leo  made  no  disclaimer.  After  a 
melancholy  pause  she  declared  in  a  firm 
voice  :    "  When  it  is  a  question  of  a  vital 


him  that  its  root  and  origin  was  other 
than  trivial.  Evidently  it  was  far  other- 
wise. He  had  nearly  given  way  on  one  of 
those  points  on  which  there  was  to  be  no 
compromise. 

"  On  a  matter  of  principle,"  he  said,  with 
equal  firmness,  "  I  am  adamant." 
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*'  Not  so  adamant  as  I  am,"  declared 
Cynthia. 

The  dinner  gong  sounded.  Two  adaman- 
tine people  arose  and,  preserving  the  correct 
degree  of  rigidity,  went  down  to  the  dining- 
room.  Throughout  the  meal  they  maintained 
strict  correctness  of  demeanour  with  a 
minimum  of  conversation,  their  minds  busy 
on  the  same  problem — which  vital  principle 
had  been  involved  in  the  disastrous  quarrel 
of  a  week  ago  ? 

'*  Could  we  possibly  quarrel  over  a  question 
of  taste  ?  "  Cynthia  put  the  question  with 
an  unanswerable  air. 

Dinner  over,  they  had  adjourned  to  the 
lounge.  She  had  just  rebuked  Jenkins  for 
asking  whether  they  would  have  coffee  here 
as  usual.  The  inquiry  had  indicated  that 
Jenkins's  powers  of  observation  were  too 
keen.  Over  their  coffee  the  two  pursued 
their  inevitable  discussion. 

Leo  agreed  that  it  was  incredible  that 
they  should  differ  on  a  question  of  taste. 

"Or  on  any  minor  point,"  Cynthia  con- 
tinued triumphantly.  "  We  settled  them  all 
while  you  were  away." 

Leo  seemed  a  little  dubious.  "  Difficult  to 
tell  whether  a  point's  minor  or  major  when 
you're  in  Mespot,"  he  remarked.  "  I  remem- 
ber trying  to  decide  whose  music  I  liked 
best,  Thing-um-a-bob's  or  Thing-um-a-tite's 
— all  the  while  I  was  most  concerned  about 
a  fellow  who  was  sniping  from  behind  a 
rock." 

Cynthia,  a  little  disheartened,  went  back 
to  her  fundamentals.  *'  Surely,  after  all 
you've  been  through,"  she  pleaded  vaguely, 
"  you  must  see  that  it  is  you  who  should 
give  way." 

"  To  give  way  on  a  question  of  principle," 
he  declared  oracularly,  "  is  the  action  of  a 
scamp.  You  seem  to  think,"  he  went  on  with 
rising  anger,  ''  that  I  am  entirely  devoid  of 
principle." 

Cynthia  murmured  that  his  principles 
seemed  only  to  turn  up  at  inconvenient 
times. 

"  You've  got  a  knack  of  hitting,  haven't 
you  ?  "  he  complained  ruefully. 

"  Of  hitting  off  the  situation  in  a  neat 
phrase,"  she  supplemented  with  pride. 

"  Neat  phrase  or  not,  the  fact  remains  we 
can't  hit  it  off." 

"  That  is  the  tragic  part  of  it,"  she 
agreed.  "  One  says  things  in  a  quarrel,  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  that  one  regrets 
afterwards.  That  doesn't  matter  compara- 
tively,  But  here  are  we,  absolutely  calm  and 


sane,  and  yet  there  is  this  terrible  cleavage 
between  us.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  We 
can't  go  on  like  this.  And  everyone  will 
gloat  and  smirk  and  say  :  '  Another  War 
wedding  gone  wrong  !  '  " 

"  Yet  we  thought  we  were  so  suited  to  one 
another,"  Leo  mused. 

"So  does  every  couple.  Look  at  your- 
f riend  Lingate  and  his  fiancee.  As  different 
as  possible.  Yet  I  expect  they  have  the  same 
silly  delusion.  Theirs  is  a  surface  difference. 
Ours  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  to  the 
realities  of  life  ..." 

"  Funny  we  didn't  find  it  out  before  we 
were  married." 

''  We  couldn't  have  done,"  Cynthia  said 
so  promptly  that  she  was  off  her  guard. 

"  Couldn't  have  done  ?  "  He  caught  her 
up  suspiciously.    "  Didn't  we  ?  " 

"  Evidently  not.  You  ought  to  re- 
member.    The  question  is,  do  you  ?  " 

"  My  good  woman,"  he  said  impatiently, 
"  how  can  1  remember  all  the  rubbish  we 
talked  when  we  were  engaged  ?  " 

"  Considering  we  were  only  engaged  a 
week,"  she  said  tearfully.  "  That's  just  it. 
How  people  will  talk  ! " 

"  No  one  need  know  that  we're  not  the 
happiest  of  couples,"  he  remarked  gloomily. 

"  I  can't  stay  here  if  we're  going  to 
jangle.  Besides,  they're  sure  to  know. 
Look  at  Jenkins,  eagle-eyed  already  !  " 

Leo  suggested  that  her  mother  was  very 
anxious  that  Cynthia  should  go  on  a  visit 
to  her.  The  suggestion  reduced  Cynthia 
again  to  tears. 

"  I've  often  joked  about  *"  going  back  to 
mother,'  "  she  began.  "  I  never  thought " 

"  Then  I'll  go  away,"  he  said  uncom- 
fortably. "  Don't  cry,  kiddie,  I'll  go— we'll 
both  go.  .  .  .  I'll  stay  at  the  club.  .  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  tartly,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"  Get  rid  of  me,  and  have  a  good  time  while 
I  stay  here.  ..." 

"  And  have  that  confounded  puppy 
dancing  attendance  on  you  !  "  he  snapped. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  mean,  but  he's 
not  a  confounded  puppy." 

"  You  know  who  I  mean — Kex  Daunay. 
How  many  times  has  he  been  here  while 
I've  Keen  away  %  " 

"  He  was  one  of  your  fishing-party,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Wired  at  the  last  minute  to  say  he 
couldn't  come.  I  wonder  you  have  the 
indiscretion  to  remind  me  of  that." 

At  that  juncture  the  telephone  bell  rang, 
and  Leo  went  to  answer  it. 

"  It's  Maude  Cavendish,"  he  said. 
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Cynthia  hastened  to  take  the  receiver. 
Maude  had  thought  over  one  or  two 
possible  causes  of  quarrel,  and,  anxious 
to  help,  was  prepared  to  pour  the  result 
of  her  cogitations  into  Cynthia's  ears. 
The  first  suggestion,  however,  pleased 
Cynthia  so  little  that  she  rang  off  in 
a  huff. 

Leo  seized  her  angrily. 

*'  So  I  was  right !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  How 
many  times  has  that  fellow  been  here  while 
I've  been  away  ?  You  forget  a  telephone 
conversation  is  frequently  audible  to  a  third 
party.  I  distinctly  heard  Maude  say : 
'  Wasn't  Leo  jealous  of  Rex  Daunay  ?  '  " 

Cynthia  flared  up.  "  It's  abominably 
mean  to  listen  to  other  people's  conversa- 
tion over  the  'phone,"  she  said.  '*  It's 
eavesdropping  of  the  very  worst  kind.  I 
asked  Maude  to  ring  me  up  if  she  remem- 
bered— something,  and  she — thought  she 
had." 

"  Very  lucid,"  he  sneered.  "  *  Wasn't 
Leo  jealous  of  Rex  Daunay  ?  *  She  thought 
she'd  remembered  something.  Was  it  the 
existence  of  your  husband  you'd  both 
temporarily  forgotten  ?  " 

**  Oh,  you're  impossible!  "  she  said,  and 
flounced  off  to  her  own  room. 

IV. 

"  Lingate's  here."  Leo  suddenly  put  in  an 
appearance  to  make  an  apologetic  announce- 
ment. 

"  What  of  it  ?  "  Cynthia  was  still  ruffled. 
"  Surely  I'm  not  to  be  dragged  down  to 
entertain  your  friends." 

''  He  wants  to  know  what  scheme  of 
decoration  it  was  we  suggested  for  his 
dining-room.  Don't  you  remember  he  was 
here  last  Friday,  begging  us  to  help  him. 
Neither  he  nor  Miss  West  seemed  to  have 
an  idea  between  them." 

"  Last  Friday  !  "  Cynthia  caught  her 
breath.  "  Yes,  I  remember.  As  if  I  could 
ever  forget  anything  that  happened  on  that 
hateful  day !  ""^ 


"  What  was  it,  then  ?  Lingate's  in  a 
hurry." 

''  Why,"  cried  Cynthia  in  amazement,  "  of 
course  —that's  what  started  our  idiotic 
quarrel." 

"  By  Jove,"  Leo  exclaimed,  "  that's  it ! 
The  colour  of  their  dining-room  paper ! 
You  said  it  should  be  red." 

'^  You  wanted  blue — had  some  ridiculous 
idea  that  blue  kept  a  woman  in  a  good 
temper." 

"  And  you,"  retorted  Leo,  "  had  a  wild 
notion  that  a  red  wallpaper  would  keep  a 
man  cheerful." 

Both  raced  to  get  the  obvious  retort  in 
first.  "As  if  the  mere  colour  of  the  wall- 
paper would  be  enough " 

Cynthia's  breath  gave  out. 

"  — to  work  a  miracle,"  Leo  concluded. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  **  surely  you  can't  call 
the  colour  of  Lingate's  dining-room  wall- 
paper a  fundamental  principle  of  our  married 
life  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  agreed  blankly. 

"  Then  why  on  earth " 

"  I  thought  we  couldn't  quarrel  about 
anything  but  a  fundamental  principle,"  she 
replied. 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  know 
what  it  was  we  did  quarrel  about  ?  " 

"  No,  and  you  wouldn't  teU  me,"  she 
answered. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  hadn't  the  foggiest 
myself." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  astounded 
silence. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  putting  an  arm 
round  her  waist.  "  Let's  go  and  give  the 
benefit  of  our  advice  to  Lingate,  and  we'll 
hand  over  all  the  fundamentals  and  the 
vital  principles  and  all  that  tosh  for  them 
to  set  up  housekeeping  on.  Which  is  it  to 
be  ?    Blue  or  red  ?  " 

Cynthia  tactfully  suggested  blue. 

"  Red'6  more  cheerful,"  said  Leo.  At  the 
doorway  he  stopped  to  kiss  her.  "  Hadn't 
we  better  make  it  purple  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  rriHIS  is  the  maze,"  said  Marjorie 
I  Hallowes,  indicating  a  wall  of 
massed  brambles  in  front  of  us. 

"  The  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  maze  ?  " 
She  tried  to  look  both  incredulous  and  dis- 
dainful, but  her  expression  as  such  was  a 
failure.  She  merely  succeeded  in  looking 
a  little  more  fascinating  than  usual. 

"  Of  course,"  I  replied.  "  There's  one  at 
Hampton  Court.  But  then  Hampton  Court 
is  a  privileged  place.  And,  besides,  you  pay 
sixpence — or  is  it  a  shilling  ? — ^to  go  through. 
You  can't  expect  me  to  infer  that  your 
father  had  these  brambles  planted  in  order 
to  levy  toll  on  visitors  who  are  incautious 
enough  to  wish  to  wander  through  them  "?  " 

"  Don't  be  silly  1  I  don't  expect  you  to 
infer  anything  of  the  kind.  The  maze  was 
here  when  we  took  the  house.  Papa  has 
simply  had  it  put  in  order.  And  you  needn't 
go  through  it  unless  you  like." 

"  I  never  said  I  didn't  want  to  go  through 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  beheve  I  should 
enjoy  it  very  much.  No,  that's  not  putting 
it  strong  enough.  The  truth  is,  I  am  simply 
dying  to  go  through  it." 

"  Well,  don't  be  late  for  lunch,  Mr. 
Howard.  While  you  amuse  yourself,  I'll  go 
and  worry  Jimmy.  He  needs  taking  out  of 
himself." 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Hallowes,  if  you 
please." 

She  stopped,  half  turning.  The  surprise 
in  her  face  was  a  little  too  marked  for  per- 
fect innocence  ;  furthermore,  the  suspicion 
of  a  smile  lurked  at  the  corners  of  her  lips. 
The  sunlight  falling  on  her,  as  she  stood 
outside  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging 
trees,  made  her  a  goddess.  Her  background 
was  the  variegated  vista  of  bloom  in  the 
long  garden  ;  and,  seeing  her  standing  thus, 
I  knew  in  that  moment  what  all  gardens 
must  lack  when  only  the  flowers  people 
them. 

*'  Much  as  I  appreciate  your  compli- 
ment  "  I  began. 


Her  surprise  became  genuine. 

"  You  inferred,"  I  explained,  "  that  I 
was  clever  enough  to  penetrate  the  maze 
unaided,  whereas  I  am  sure  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Why,  even  the  simple  puzzle  in 
our  popular  magazines  can  bring  a  furrow 
to  my  brow — and  keep  it  there." 

"  I  am  equally  sure  you  underrate  your 
abilities,"  said  Marjorie.     But  her  features ' 
relaxed  and  she  smiled.    "  If  you  like,  I  will 
show  you  through  the  maze " 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better," 
I  interrupted  earnestly. 

"  — one  of  these  days." 

"  Why  not  to-day  ?  There's  no  time  like 
the  present." 

"  Yes,  there  is.  This  afternoon  is  just 
like  the  present — except  that  we  shan't  be 
so  hungry." 

"  Oh,  that's  it !  "  I  said  bitterly.  "  I 
guessed  your  concern  for  Jimmy  was 
assumed." 

"  Poor  Jimmy  !  We  really  must  go  and 
cheer  him  up." 

"  Hang  your  Cousin  James  !  Don't  you 
think  I  need  cheering  up  as  much " 

Jimmy  came  strolling  round  a  path  at 
that  moment  with  his  uncle. 

"  That's  right ! "  he  sneered  moodily. 
"  Hang  me  !  I'm  hanged  if  I  care  one  way 
or  the  other!  " 

'*  That's  how  he's  been  talking  all  the 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Hallowes.  ''  He's  just 
dropped  another  three  hundred  pounds. 
You  can  always  gauge  Jimmy's  tempera- 
ment by  scanning  the  financial  columns  of 
The  Times.  But  what  is  he  to  be  hanged  for 
particularly  ?  " 

"  It's  like  this,"  I  explained.  "  Miss 
Hallowes    is    very    anxious    to    show    me 

through  the  maze,  but " 

.  ''  I'm  not.     I " 

"  — but  suddenly  recollecting  that  Jimmy 
might  be  lonely— — " 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the 


pone- 


she    reluctantly    decided    to    post- 
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-of   the   sort.         I   said   that  if   you 


liked- 

"  — the  expedition  until  this  afternoon." 

"  — I  would  go  with  you  this  afternoon  in 
case  you  got  lost  in  it,  as  you  seemed  nervous 
of  going  alone." 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  seem  worth  quarrelling 
about,"  said  Marjorie's  father.  "  If  Gilbert 
likes  to  look  in  my  desk,  he  will  find  a  plan 
of  the  maze." 

"Thanks,"  I  replied;  "but  I'm  not 
afraid  of " 

"  You  are  !  "  taunted  the  goddess. 

"  Absurd  !    I  was  going  to  say " 

"If  you  are  not  nervous,"  pursued  the 
goddess  relentlessly,  "  will  you  go  through 
alone  ?  " 

"  I  should  make  sure  of  lunch  first,"  put 
in  Jimmy,  "  if  I  were  you." 

"  And  then  Jimmy  will  try  it,  too," 
added  Mr.  Hallo wes.  "  It  will  cheer  him  up 
no  end." 

Jimmy  looked  as  though  he  wished  he 
hadn't  spoken. 

"  Marjorie  will  previously  repair  to  the 
summer-house,"  continued  Mr.  Hallo  wes, 
as  one  inspired,  "  in  order  to  reward  the 
first  arrival.  She  can  think  out  the  reward 
herself." 

"  I  back  Jimmy,"  said  Marjorie  promptly. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  advised  her  cousin 
gloomily.  "  The  probability  is  that  neither 
of  us  will  reach  the  centre." 

"If  I  should  happen  to  get  through 
first,"  I  told  Marjorie,  "  I  shall  expect  a 
reward  commensurate  with  my  efforts — ■ 
and  adequately  compensating  for  the  way 
I've  been  treated." 

I'm  not  certain,  but  I  think  she  under- 
stood me. 

Jimmy  and  I  parted  affectionately  at  the 
entrance  to  the  maze.  One  path  wound 
away  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right.  On 
either  side  of  us  the  neatly-clipped  wall 
of  undergrowth  towered  up  to  the  height  of 
eight  feet,  impenetrable  to  the  sight  and 
to  the  person. 

I  went  to  the  right,  and  systematically 
took  the  left-  and  right-hand  turnings 
alternately  as  they  appeared.  After  four 
minutes'  walking  I  emerged  into  the  clearing 
in  the  centre.  Marjorie  was  seated  on  the 
rail  of  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  summer- 
house. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  I  said.  "  Do  I  change 
here  for  Wapping  Old  Stairs  ?  " 

She  just  looked  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  left  Jimmy  at  the  entrance,"  I  went 


on.  "I  expect  he  waited  till  I  was 
swallowed  up,  and  then  went  to  earth  with 
his  pipe  and  The  Financial  Times.  What's 
the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  regard  me  so 
strangely  1  Has  the  ordeal  aged  me,  or  are 
you  thinking  out  your  congratulatory 
speech  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  returned  Marjorie  at  length. 
"  I  can't  congratulate  you,  although  I  see 
that  you  have  won." 

"  Yes,"  said  I  brightly,  "  I've  got  here 
first,  haven't  I  ?  However,  as  you  are  un- 
used to  impromptu  speaking,  the  address 
may  be  waived.  I  shall  ,try  to  content 
myself  with  the  kind  look  with  which  you 
will  bestow  the  reward." 

"  There  will  be  no  reward,"  said  Marjorie. 

"  Very  well,"  I  rejoined  humbly.  "  But 
the  least  you  might  do  is  to  bestow  the  kind 
look." 

"  Mr.  Howard,"  Marjorie  commenced 
gravely,  "  why  did  you  sneak  a  look  at  the 
plan  on  papa's  desk  after  lunch  ?  " 

"  Did  I  do  that  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  aghast. 

"  When  I  passed  the  library  window  on 
my  way  here,  you  were  bending  over  the 
plan.  Was  that  fair  to  Jimmy  ?  Do  you 
think  Jimmy  would  have  played  that  trick 
on  you  ?  " 

"  Jimmy  hasn't  got  so  much  at  stake  as 
I  have,"  I  pleaded.  "  Be  merciful !  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  tell  you  this  afternoon 
something  which  has  been  on  my  mind  since 

— let    me     see — since    the Do    you 

remember  the  day  we  met  for  the  first  time  ? 
You  were  in  pink  ;  I  was  in  the  blues— 
— until  your  father  said,  '  Mr.  Howard, 
have  you  met  my  daughter  ?  '  After 
that " 

"You  haven't  answerel  my  question," 
Marjorie  interrupted. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  quite  forgot  it." 

"  Still,"  she  smiled,  smoothing  her  frock, 
"you  may  go  on,  Mr.  Howard.  You 
were  saying  you  had  something  on  youf 
mind?" 

"  Yes,  so  I  was,  but  what  was  it  ?  What 
a  funny  thing  !  Do  you  know,  I've  forgotten 
that,  too  !  " 

She  jumped  from  the  verandah  rail  and 
swept  by  me. 

"  Don't  go*!  "  I  begged.  "  I  shall  recollect 
it  in  time  ..." 

She  paid  no  heed. 

"  I  have  recollected  it !  "  I  exclaimed, 
overtaking  her. 

She  turned  and  smiled  kindly  on  me. 

"  It  has  been  on  my  mind,"  I  told  her, 
"  to  ask  you  a  momentous  question." 
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She  nodded.  The  smile  was  still  there. 
I  began  to  mistrust  it. 

"  But  I  don't  think,"  I  finished  weakly, 
"  that  you  are  quite  in  the  mood  to  receive 
it  very  sympathetically." 

This  time  she  was  gone  before  I  could 
continue.  I  pursued  as  quickly  as  my  know- 


way,  I'm  sick  of  searching  for  it.  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  directions  on  the  plan, 
I  suppose." 

''  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  looked  at  the 
plan  first  ?  "  ^ 

"  Naturally.  You  don't  imagine  I  wanted 
to  spend  the  afternoon  wandering  up  and 


<"Mr.  Howard,'  Marjorie  commenced  gravely,  'why  did  you  sneak  a  look  at  the  plan  on  papa's 

desk  after  lunch ? '" 


ledge  of  the  twists  in  the  alley-ways 
permitted,  but  reached  the  entrance  without 
once  catching  sight  of  her.  Here  I  all  but 
ran  into  Jimmy. 

"  I  say,  old  top,"  he  began,  "  I  believe 
we've  been  had.  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
way  through  this  infernal  labyrinth.    Any- 


down  in  there,  do  you  ?  I  took  a  peep  after 
lunch." 

''  I  ought  to  feel  flattered,"  I  said,  *'  in 
a  way." 

"  Why  ?  "  Jimmy  demanded. 

"  At  being  mistaken  for  you.  Marjorie 
saw  you  in    the    library  after  lunch,  but 
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thought  you  were  me.  The  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  I  suppose.  She  is  under  the 
impression  that  I  have  taken  an  unfair 
advantage  of  you.  The  result  is  that  she 
has  cancelled  the  reward ---without  a  proper 
inquiry,  n^nd  you — and,  what  is  more 
galling  still,  dangles  you  in  front  of  my 
eyes  as  a  pattern  of  esprit  de  corps — or 
whatever  the  right  word  is — you,  of  all 
people  !  '' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Jimmy  grinned, 
"  that  you  found  the  centre  without  con- 
sulting the  plan  1  " 

"  Certainly — a  perfectly  simple  under- 
taking when  tackled  systematically." 

"  Quite  right,"  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hallo wes 
broke  in.  "  You  go  right  and  left  alter- 
nately." 

He  strolled  forward,  chuckling,  Marjorie 
at  his  side. 

"  I've  been  trying,"  he  continued 
serenely,  "  to  convince  Marjorie  that  the 
plan  is  of  no  assistance  to  one.  I  quite  forgot, 
when  I  mentioned  it  before  lunch,  that  when 
I  had  the  maze  done  up  I  altered  the  scheme. 
The  plan  merely  gives  the  old  route  to  the 
centre." 

He  gazed  blandly  at  both  of  us  in  turn. 

*'  Not,"  he  finished,  "  that  my  omission 
can  have  made  any  difference  to  your 
efforts," 


''  It  made  a  difference  to  mine,"  said 
Jimmy.  "  The  confounded  thing  misled  me, 
and,  from  what  Howard  says,  I  gather  that 
Marjorie  mistook  me  for  him  when  I  went 
to  look  at  it." 

"  Then  it  was  you  I  saw !  "  Marjorie 
exclaimed. 

"  Was  that  fair  to  me,  Jimmy  ?  "  I  mis- 
quoted. "  Do  you  think  I  would  have  played 
that  trick  on  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  see  if  the  post  has  arrived," 
returned  Jimmy  callously.  "  I  disqualify 
myself,  if  that  will  satisfy  you.  The  reward 
is  yours."    . 

He  strolled  away. 

"  And  so  I  come  into  my  own,"  I  said. 

"  I'mso  sorry  I  misjudged  you,"  apologised 
Marjorie  sweetly.  *'  But  you  didn't  deny  it 
at  the  time,  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  hate  contradicting  people,"  I  returned. 
*'  When  may  I  apply  for  the  reward  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  reward  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Hallo  wes. 

"  I  really  haven't  decided,"  Marjorie 
replied.  "  I  think  Mr.  Howard  had  better 
choose  one  himself." 

"  I've  already  chosen,"  I  said,  catching 
her  glance. 

Faintly  blushing,  she  turned  away. 

"  And  is  it  a  secret  i"  said  her  father. 

"  Not  for  long,  I  hope,"  I  replied. 


THE   PRICE   OF 
THE   STARS 

By    RALPH    COBINO 

Illustrated   by   Frank  Gillett 


IN  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^corridor  a  woman  was  singing  a  song 
of  Provence.  The  voice  was  clear  and 
musical,  yet  Brock  had  a  violent  desire  to 
silence  it.  It  had  the  effect  of  a  dam,  shutting 
off  the  current  of  his  inspiration,  and  there 
was  a  curious  hint  of  familiarity  about  it 
that  pursued  him. 

Brock  had  come  to  La  Close  in  order  to 
give  himself  absolutely  to  the  book  he  was 
writing.  He  had  sensed  in  it  a  place  that 
should  draw  out  the  best  in  his  brain.  Yet 
so  far  he  had  done — nothing.  The  voice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  had  stopped 
him.  It  s^ftied  to  ask  questions,  to  fill  every 
corner  of  his  room  with  whispers. 

Brock  threw  his  pen  down  impatiently. 
He  had  never  seen  this  woman  whose  voice 
was  filling  the  corridor,  but  he  formed  a 
mental  picture  that  showed  her  dark,  with 
merry  eyes  and  a  mouth  made  for  laughter. 
Irresponsible,  a  coquette — his  rising  irrita- 
tion painted  her  so. 

Brock  closed  his  desk,  took  his  hat,  and 
escaped  into  the  street.  He  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  Monsieur  Dricon,  the  Cure,  at 
three  o'clock,  and,  since  he  could  not  work, 
he  would  pass  the  interval  in  walking.  As 
he  walked,  his  eyes  were  keen  for  the  beauty 
of  his  surroundings.  La  Close  is  set  against 
a  rampart  of  rocks,  and  seen  from  a  distance 
the  clustered  buildings  have  the  appearance 
of  a  group  of  children  clinging  to  their 
mother's  skirt.  Through  a  cleft  in  the  rock 
rushes  the  river  that  brings  fertility  to  the 
valley.  And  everywhere  there  is  a  subtle 
essence  of  distinction,  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty  touched  La  Close  with  her  finger-tips 
and  charm  sprang  from  the  impress. 

Before  the  house  of  Monsieur  Dricon, 
Brock  came  to  a  pause.  Vines  and  wistaria 
climbed  the  walls  till  the  whole  place  was 
embowered.     The  Cure  was  reading  in  his 
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summer-house.  He  recognised  his  visitor 
and  came  to  meet  him. 

"  Would  you  prefer  my  study  ?  I  can 
promise  you  privacy  out  here." 

*'  The  summer-house  by  all  means," 
Brock  said.  *'  It's  easier  to  talk  here  than 
between  four  walls." 

"  Easier  ?  "  The  Cure  glanced  sideways 
at  the  other.  "  That  sounds  as  if  you  had 
something  of  moment  to  tell  me," 

"  To  ask  you,"  Brock  amended. 

The  Cure  led  the  way  in  silence  to  his 
summer-house.  He  was  short,  with  stooping 
shoulders  and  an  alert  face.  The  lines  of  his 
mouth  showed  strength  and  humour.  He 
had  lived  in  La  Close  for  thirty  years,  so 
that  he  and  the  place  had  grown  to  fit  each 
other  like  hand  and  glove.  He  showed  wisdom 
now  by  his  silence,  leaving  his  guest  to  sound 
the  keynote  of  their  talk  together. 

"  When  I  was  in  La  Close  last  year,  I 
came  as  an  ordinary  tourist  passing  through 
Provence,"  Brock  said  presently.  ''  I  spent 
a  month  here,  appreciating  it  to  the  full. 
Do  you  remember  showing  me  your  little 
wood-panelled  sacristy  ?  And  our  talks 
together  ?  " 

*'  I  remember,"  Monsieur  Dricon  nodded. 

"  You  were  good  enough  to  tell  me," 
Brock  laughed,  "  that  you  had  read  some 
of  my  books,  such  as  they  are." 

"  Such  as  they  are,"  the  Cure  echoed  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"  It  is  because  I  recognise  their  mediocrity 
that  I  have  come  here  to  write.  There  are 
moments  when  I  dream  of  great  things. 
The  theme  of  my  new  tale  has  gripped  me. 
But  it's  like  a  light  set  high  on  a  hill ;  I  must 
climb  to  reach  it.  So  far  I  haven't  succeeded. 
I  can't  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  forgives  and  assists  the  man  who  has 
wronged  him." 

"  You  want  to  portray  such  a  man  ?  " 
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"  The  story  turns  on  him — on  his  power 
of  overlooking  the  past.  I  worked  on  it  at 
home  for  months  without  success.  So  I  came 
to  La  Close  to  see  if  different  surroundings 
would  prick  my  brain  to  effort." 

The  Cure  was  watching  the  sunshine  fall 
across  the  roof  of  the  sacristy  of  Les 
Penitents  Blancs.  There  was  a  little  interval 
of  silence  before  he  spoke. 

"  And  your  brain  hasn't  answered  to  the 
whip  ?  Then  there  must  be  some  obstruction 
to  rid  your  mind  of." 

Brock  gave  a  gesture  of  assent.  "  I  tried 
to  escape  the  truth,  but  I  can't.  I  even  tried 
to  think  only  a  trifle  barred  the  way — a 
woman's  singing  voice,  for  instance — but 
all  the  time  I  knew  that  something  more  than 
a  trifle  weighted  my  pen.  How  could  I  write 
on  forgiveness  unless  I " — he  hesitated, 
then  jerked  out — "  unless  I  forgave  my  own 
enemy  ?  "  He  glanced  at  the  Cure,  whose 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the 
sacristy.  "  So  I  came  to  you  for  help." 

The  Cure's  eyes  left  the  sacristy.  "How 
can  I  help  you  ?  " 

Brock's  eyes  were  keen  for  the  Cure's 
lined  old  face.  The  scrutiny  left  him  content. 
He  was  the  sort  who  would  hold  a  confidence 
as  the  sea  the  secrets  of  its  depths. 

"  The  man  I  find  it  hard  to  forgive  lives 
now  in  La  Close,"  Brock  said  abruptly 
*'  He  is  a  fellow-countryman  of  mine — Jack 
Dennison." 

"  The  artist  ?  "  The  Cure's  voice  held  a 
note  of  surprise. 

Brock  smiled  to  himself.  *'  An  artist  who 
finds  it  hard  to  sell  his  pictures,  I  believe." 

"Yes—yes."  The  Cure  nodded.  "He 
has  a  gift,  but  not  a  popular  one.  He  paints 
— and  does  not  sell.    You  are  right." 

"He  is  poor  ?  "  Brock  questioned. 

"  And  ill,"  the  Cure  added.  "  His  lungs. 
But  for  the  pure  air  of  La  Close— — "  He 
shrugged  and  fell  silent. 

Brock's  voice  broke  the  silence.  He  was 
showing  the  Cure  his  need.  He  must  reach 
a  certain  state  of  mind  before  he  could  write 
the  book  he  dreamt  of  as  his  masterpiece — 
something  as  far  above  his  previous  work 
as  a  rose  is  above  a  dandelion.  But  he  was 
held  back  from  the  joy  of  attainment.  He 
was  trying  to  express  a  state  of  mind  that 
he  could  not  enter  into.  A  man  had  wronged 
him  once,  and  nothing  save  bitterness  dwelt 
in  his  thoughts.  He  knew  as  little  of  for- 
giveness as  he  knew  of  the  South  Pole. 
Experience — that  was  hife  need. 

Brock  took  a  roll  of  notes  f  ron  his  pocket 
and  handed  them  to  the  Cure. 


"  I'm  going  to  try  an  experiment,"  he 
said,  "  as  an  artist  experiments  in  the 
blending  of  his  colours.  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  to  buy  one  of  Dennison's  pictures. 
Tell  him  you  are  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
friend.  I  suppose  he  will  be  glad  of  the 
money  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  as  glad  as  a  hungry 
man  is  of  food." 

"  Then " — Brock  pointed  to  the  roll 
of  notes — "'  if  necessary,  I'll  do  more. 
For  my  own  sake,  mark  you,  not  his  ; 
or,  rather,  for  my  work's  sake." 

"  I  understand."  The  Cure's  voice  came 
coolly.  "  You  want  to  buy  a  certain  state 
of  mind,  and  you  think  this  is  the  price 
of  it.  If  you  find  it  costs  more,  you  will 
pay  more.  I  perfectly  understand."  The 
Cure  rose  as  a  sign  that  he  considerecf  the 
interview  at  an  end,  "  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  buying  the  moon  or  one  of  the 
stars  ?  " 

Brock  persisted.  "  You  will  purchase  one 
of  the  pictures  for  me  ?  " 

"  Gladly— for  his  sake."  The  Cure's 
face  broke  into  humorous  lines.  "  And 
some  day  you  may  find  you  are  able  to  buy 
the  stars." 

Presently  Brock  was  out  in  the  road, 
walking  quickly  back  to  his  hotel.  Near  at 
hand  the  voice  of  the  river  mimicked  the 
Cure's  voice  :  "  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
buying  the  moon  or  one  of  the  stars  ?  " 
The  sound  of  his  feet  ringing  on  the  cobbled 
pavements  of  La  Close  hummed  it  also. 
He  reached  his  room  in  the  hotel,  and  the 
singing  voice  across  the  way  held  a  note 
of  mimicry  in  his  fancy.  Her  voice  filled 
his  ears  in  a  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of 
questionings. 

Brock  asked  Felix,  the  landlord,  if  he 
might  change  his  room.  He  wished  to  be 
in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  house,  undis- 
turbed by  street  noises  and  singing  voices. 

"  In  a  room  opposite  mine  there  is  a 
lady  of  Provence  who  sings  charmingly 
but  persistently.  Put  me  somewhere 
where  the  sound  of  her  mirth  will  not 
follow  me." 

"  Mirth  ?  A  lady  of  Provence  ?  "  The 
landlord  spread  his  hands  in  amazement. 
"  But,  Monsieur,  there  is  no  lady  of  Pro- 
vence in  that  room.  There  is  a  young  lady 
from  Monsieur's  own  country." 

"  Nevertheless,  her  voice  distracts  me," 
Brock  said. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  grieved.  There  is  a 
vacant  room  on  the  second  floor.    It  looks 
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on  to  the  vegetable  garden.    And  certainly 
there  will  be  silence." 

*'  I  will  move  into  it  to-day,"  Brock 
declared.  ) 

"  The  room  where  the  young  lady  sings 
was  once  Monsieur  Dennison's,  the  artist. 
He  stayed  in  this  hotel.  But  since  no  one 
would  buy  his  pictures,  he  went  to  lodge 
in  an  attic  at  Mere  Poulon's.  The  young 
lady  who  sings  is  his  sister." 

*'  His  sister " 

"  She  has  been  jjere  for  a  week.  Monsieur 
used  the  word  '  mirth/  but  there  is  none  of 
it  in  her  eyes." 

.    Brock  began  to  move  towards  the  stair- 
way.   The  landlord's  voice  followed  him. 

"  Then  Monsieur  desires  to  move  to  the 
little  room  that  overlooks  the  vegetable 
garden  ?  " 

Brock  assented.  As  he  mounted  the  stairs 
his  thoughts  moved  jerkingly.  Mary 
Dennison  in  La  Close  !  In  this  very  hotel  ! 
Her  voice  the  one  that  had  seemed  to  fill 
his  room  with  questions  1  His  eyes  on  the 
ground,  he  did  not  notice  that  someone 
waited  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  give  him 
passage.  An  exclamation  brought  his  head 
up  with  a  jerk. 

'*  Mary !  "  He  cleared  the  last  stairs 
quickly.  "  I  have  only  just  learnt  that  you 
were  in  La  Close." 

He  noticed  her  half-shrinking  acceptance 
of  his  outstretched  hand.  Following  an 
impulse,  he  turned  to  accompany  her  to 
the  ground  floor.    ' 

''  Will  you  give  me  a  few  minutes  in  the 
lounge  ?  " 

There  was  a  hint  of  hesitancy  in  her 
manner  as  she  assented. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  week,"  she  told  him. 
''  I  heard  that  it  was  quaint,  and  very 
beautiful — and  quiet."  Her  voice  pressed 
upon  that  last. 

"  I  came  here  for  many  reasons."  He 
veered  upon  her  suddenly,  meeting  her  eyes. 
"  I  came  chiefly  because  I  knew  your 
brother  was  here." 

They  had  reached  the  lounge,  and  Brock 
drew  a  chair  forward  for  his  companion. 

"  My  brother  is  ill,"  she  said  abruptly. 
"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  No."  But  I  knew  that  he  was  ill— and  in 
straits."  His  hesitancy  on  that  last  word 
gave  it  prominence  ;  it  stood  out  illumined 
from  the  grey  background  of  their  thoughts. 
She  looked  up  quickly,  and  colour  flamed 
in  her  cheeks. 

"  He  wronged  you  once.  Have  you 
forgiven  ?  " 


Brock  was  silent.  And  out  of  the  silence 
her  voice  came  again,  low  and  hesitating. 

''  He  wronged  us  both." 

"  Yet  for  a  time  you  believed  the  lies  he 
spoke  of  me,"  Brock  said.  "  You  let  his 
tongue  part  us." 

"  Yes."  She  put  her  hand  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair  as  if  for  support.  "  But  afterwards 
— how  I  suffered  !  His  lie  shut  the  gate  of 
happiness  and  locked  me  out."  She  bent 
towards  him.  "  But  now  he  is  ill,  and 
alone,  and  in  sore  straits.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why  I  came  to  La  Close  ?  I  wanted  to 
experiment,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
forgive  one  who  grievously  wronged  me." 

"  Ah  ! "  The  exclamation  came  to  Brock's 
lips  involuntarily. 

"  I  had  the  idea  of  buying  one  of  his 
pictures  without  his  knowledge.  I  have 
asked  a  third  person  to  act  as  intermediary 
— to  purchase  one  of  his  pictures  for  a 
friend  of  his." 

Brock  was  staring  out  of  the  window  at 
the  sunlit  street.  Further  away,  hills  rose 
to  meet  the  arch  of  the  sky.  The  sun 
touched  the  windows  of  the  Convent  of 
Les  Sceurs  Blancs  so  that  they  gleamed 
jewel-like. 

Her   voice   came   again.      "  There   is   a 
Monsieur  Dricon  here,  the  Cure.     I  asked  . 
him  to  help  me.     He  has  promised  to  be 
my  emissary." 

"  I  know  him,"  Brock  said.  "  You  can 
trust  his  discretion." 

"  I  realised  that  it  would  seem  strange  to 
Monsieur  Dricon  that  I  should  desire  an 
emissary.  So  I  explained — a  little.  I  let 
him  see  that  it  was  an  experiment  in 
forgiveness." 

"  Did  he — what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Something  about  the  price  of  the  stars." 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence, 
broken  by  the  rustle  of  her  skirt  as  she  rose 
to  her  feet. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  these 
last  years,"  she  said  then.  ''  I  have  read 
your  books."  She  was  half-way  across  the 
floor  before  she  added :  "I  recognised  a 
touch  of  bitterness  in  them." 

He  was  at  the  door,  holding  it  open  for 
her,  as  he  answered  :  "  A  legacy  from  the 
past.    Can  you  wonder  ?  " 

"  No."  The  monosyllable  was  little  more 
than  a  whisper. 

Outside  in  the  street  a  boy  had  com- 
menced to  sing  a  gay  little  chanson,  full 
of  trills  and  runs,  like  bird-notes  in  spring- 
time. It  made  a  curious  background  to 
Mary    Dennison's    voice.        Sunshine    fell 
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through  the  open  window,  wrapping  Brock 
and  Mary  Dennison  about,  and  from  the 
midst  of  this  riot  of  light  and  mirth  they 
looked  at  each  other,  thinking  of  joys  life 
might  have  held  for  them  both  but  for  the 
man  who  lay  coughing  in  Mere  Poulon's  attic. 
*       ^,      *  *  *  ♦ 

When  night  came.  Brock  went  out  into 
the  twisting  streets  of  La  Close.  The  moon 
was  at  full,  showing  picturesque  curves  and 
glimpses  of  old  buildings.  Set  back  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  he  could  see  the  Cure's  house, 
with  lighted  windows  like  vigilant  eyes 
keeping  watch  on  the  town.  He  could 
almost  have  imaged  Monsieur  Dricon  aware 
of  his  present  movements,  watching  him 
as  he  passed  into  the  street  in  which  Mere 
Poulon's  cottage  stood.  Brock  came  to  a 
pause  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  The 
life  of  La  Close  seemed  to  have  left  this  part 
of  the  town  to  stillness.  Faintly  Brock 
could  hear  the  swish  of  the  river  hurrying 
on  its  way,  and  from  a  tree  near  by  an 
owl  hooted.  The  two  sounds  served  to 
emphasise  the  surrounding  silence. 

Brock  stepped  under  an  archway  opposite 
Mere  Poulon's  cottage.  Up  near  the  roof 
he  saw  a  flickering  light  as  of  a  candle  blown 
to  and  fro  by  the  night  breeze.  He  imaged 
this  attic  bare,  with  the  merest  necessities 
of  furniture,  and  stacked  in  one  corner  a 
heap  of  unsold  canvases. 

The  door  of  the  cottage  opened  suddenly, 
and  Mere  Poulon  stood  there  staring  up  and 
down  the  street.  The  lamplight  flowing 
through  the  open  doorway  showed  her 
ragged,  unkempt.  She  lifted  her  voice, 
calling  harshly :  "  Melice !  Melice  ! "  Brock 
saw  her  stoop  for  the  cat  that  ran  in  answer 
to  her  call,  and  presently  the  door  slammed, 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  street. 

Brock  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  attic  window 
again.  His  fancy  painted  a  picture  of  Mere 
Poulon's  ragged  head  coming  round  the 
doorway,  peering  at  the  man  who  sat  there, 
perhaps  demanding  arrears  of  rent  in  a 
menacing  voice. 

Brock  turned  his  head  quickly,  staring 
into  the  gloom  of  the  archway.  Surely  there 
had  been  a  sound — a  woman's  rustling 
skirt,  or  else  the  scampering  feet  of  mice. 
He  struck  a  match,  and  in  the  flame  of  it 
saw  Mary  Dennison's  face,  white  against 
the  shadows. 

*'  You  !"  He  stared  at  her  till  the  flame 
of  the  match  burnt  his  fingers. 

'*  And  you  !  " 

She  moved  forward  till  she  stood  at  his 
side  in  the  entrance  of  the  archway. 


"  You  remember  our  old  home  ?  " 

His  silence  answered  her. 

"  From  that^to  Mere  Poulon's  cottage  1 " 

His  continued  silence  showed  his  under- 
standing.   He  divined  her  need  of  speech. 

"  That  dreadful  woman  !  You  saw  her  ? 
You  heard  her  ?  When  she  opened  the  door, 
one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  room  beyond." 
She  drew  her  breath  sharply.  "  Picture  the 
attic  room  of  such  a  house ! " 

Brock  would  have  spoken  then,  but  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Hush  ! " 

Footsteps  broke  the  silence,  and  a  man's 
figure  came  into  view  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  He  came  still  nearer,  and  the 
moonlight  revealed  Monsieur  Dricon,  the 
Cure. 

The  two  in  the  shadows  of  the  archway 
watched  the  Cure  come  to  a  pause  before 
Mere  Poulon's  cottage.  They  saw  Mere 
Poulon  come  in  answer  to  his  knock  and 
open  the  door  wide  for  his  entrance.  Then 
silence  fell  upon  the  street. 

"  Let  us  go."  Mary  Dennison  spoke  in 
whispers,  as  though  she  feared  to  interrupt 
the  conversation  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  attic  room. 

Brock  followed  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  gained  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
and  left  the  silence  behind  them. 

"  Good  Monsieur  Dricon,"  Mary  Dennison 
said  then.    ''  He  will  be  a  tactful  emissary." 

''  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Those  unsold  canvases "    Her  voice 

wavered  momentarily.     ''To  be  alone  and 
poor — and  to  cough  incessantly " 

Brock  imaged  tears  as  the  sudden  silencers 
of  her  voice.  Something  stirred  in  his  own 
thoughts  ;  their  darkness  resembled  cloud 
edges  touched  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
dawn. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Cure  meant  by  the 
price  of  the  stars  ?  "  Mary  asked. 

"  For  my  part,  I  felt  it  a  rebuke,"  Brock 
answered. 

"  You  .  .  ." 

"  I,  too,  have  experimented.  I  came  here 
seeking  a  particular  state  of  mind." 

"  A  state  of  mind  ?  "  Her  feet  were 
moving  slowly.  He  knew  that  her  eyes 
were  intent  on  his  face. 

"  The  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  has 
forgiven  his  enemy." 

They  had  reached  the  Hotel  de  1' Europe, 
and  she  paused  on  the  first  of  the  three 
steps  that  led  to  the  entrance. 

"  Have  you  been  successful  ?  " 

From  the  height  they  had  gained  Brock 
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was  looking  down  at  the  huddle  of  houses 
close  to  the  river  bank.  He  wondered  which 
of  the  many  lights  he  saw  flickered  in  the 
window  of  Mere  Poulon's  attic. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you,"  Mary 
said  hurriedly.    "  Forgive  me." 


early  the  next  morning.  Brock  and  Mary 
Dennison  were  talking  together  in  the  lounge 
when  Monsieur  Dricon  was  shown  in.  The 
Cure's  eyes  went  from  one  face  to  the  other, 
keenly  observant. 

"  Mr.    Brock    and   I    have    found    each 


'  He  beckoned  to  the  others  to  follow  the  direction  of  his  pointini 


Her  eyes  followed  Brock's  to  the  clustered 
roofs  of  the  lower  town.  They  stood  side  by 
side  seeking  the  -attic  in  which  Monsieur 
Dricon  was  acting  as  their  emissary. 

*  *  *  -Sf  « 

The  Cure  called  at  the  Hotel  da  I'Europe 


other  out,"  Mary  explained  hurriedly. 
"  We  have  discovered  that  you  held  a 
secret  for  both  of  us.  You  can  speak  quite 
freely." 

The  Cure  moved  over  to  the  window  that 
looked  down  towards  the  river.  He  beckoned 
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to  the  others  to  follow  the  direction  of  his 
pointing  finger.     ^ 

"  Near  the  river  bank,  the  third  cottage 
from  the  end  of  the  row — that  is  Mere 
Poulon's.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  dwelling. 
The  lower  rooms  are  mean  and  dirty.  Her 
attic  room — I  leave  you  to  imagine  it. 
Words  are  poor  things  to  paint  pictures 
with.  Mere  Poulon  herself  —  if  you 
have  imaged  the  house,  you  have 
imaged  its  mistress,  save  for  her  shrewish 
tongue." 

Brock  and  Mary  Dennison  kept  silence. 
There  seemed  no  sentences  with  which  to 
follow  Monsieur  Dricon's. 

^'  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  long  a  single 
day  may  seem  ?  Perhaps  you  have  never 
spent  one  where  the  hourly  striking  of  a 
clock  was  a  great  event.  And  if  days  spent 
so  are  long,  the  nights  must  seem  immeasur- 
able cycles  of  time." 

The  Cure  turned  from  the  window  and 
took  the  seat  Brock  brought  for  him.  Mary 
Dennison  took  the  place  the  Cure  had  left 
vacant,  and  stood  there  looking  down  at 
Mere  Poulon's  cottage. 

-'  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  Monsieur 
Dennison  wronged  you  both  in  the  past," 
the  Cure  said.  "I  do  not  care  to  know. 
It  is  of  yesterday.  Only  to-day  and  its 
testing  .matter." 

'  ■  Testing  ?  "  Mary  spoke  from  her  place 
at  the  window. 

*^'  Of  the  mettle  you  are  made  of,"  the 
Cure  said  quietly.  Something  in  his  manner 
this  morning  set  him  apart  from  the  other 
two.  He  was  moving  in  his  own  realm, 
secure,  indifferent  to  their  annoyance,  should 
he  incur  it. 

Brock  would  have  spoken,  but  with  a 
little  gesture  the  Cure  stopped  him. 

^'  Pardon.  There  are  still  things  for  me 
to  say.  One  of  them  is  that  last  night  Mere 
Poulon  confided  to  me  that  she  could  no 
longer  let  her  attic  room  to  Monsieur 
Dennison.  The  sound  of  coughing  wearied 
her.  Sick  nursing  was  not  her  vocation.  It 
was  evident  that  her  lodger  counted  for  less 
than  Melice,  the  cat." 

There  was  no  attempt  at  interruption 
now.  Mary  Dennison  kept  her  place  at  the 
window.  Brock  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  watching  Monsieur  Dricon. 

**  Of  course,  bad  as  Mere  Poulon's  attic  is, 
it  is  at  least  a  roof  over  one's  head.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  situation  in  life  so  bad  that 
one  could  not  conceive  of  a  worse."  The 
Cure  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Still,  last 
night  Mere  Poulcn  issued  her  ultimatum. 


It  was  the  persistent  sound  of  coughing  that 
angered  her  most." 

"  Don't !  "  Mary's  voice  came  sharplv. 
"It  hurts." 

She  swung  round  from  the  window, 
holding  her  hands  out,  as  if  she  begged  for 
silence. 

Monsieur  Dricon  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  her.  They  seemed  to  probe— to  ask 
questions. 

*'  So  !  "  The  monosyllable  came  gently. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  towards  her. 
"  If  it  hurts  you,  it  is  well.  It  is  one  of  the 
doors  by  which  forgiveness  enters." 

The  Cure  swung  quickly  round,  facing 
Brock. 

*'  The  state  of  mind  you  desired — is  it 
yours  yet  ?  " 

The  Cure's  voice  fell  silent  then.  Outside 
the  window  some  •  children  played  and 
shouted,  and  presently  a  fruit-seller  called 
his  wares  up  and  down  the  street.  Sunshine 
fell  through  the  window,  filling  the  room 
with  its  searching  light.  Sunshine  and 
Monsieur  Dricon's  eyes — Brock  and  Mary 
Dennison  stood  under  that  double  fire. 

Suddenly  Monsieur  Dricon's  voice  came 
again.  There  was  a  lilting  note  in  it.  He 
smiled  benevolently  upon  them  both. 

"  It  is  well.  You  have  paid  the  price  of 
the  stars  since  you  forgive."  He  took  from 
his  pocket  a  small  packet,  opened  it,  and 
took  out  a  roll  of  notes.  He  counted  these, 
and  handed  some  to  Brock  and  some  to 
Mary  Dennison.  "  That  is  what  you  gave 
me — the  sum  you  thought  would  purchase 
the  stars." 

They  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  And 
still  there  was  that  about  the  Cure  that  set 
him  apart,  serene,  indifferent  either  to  praise 
or  blame. 

"  Your  money  came  too  late,"  the  Cure 
said.  "  Money  ?  "  He  moved  his  hand  as  if 
he  would  brush  aside  a  few  specks  of  dust. 
"  Forgiveness  ?  "  He  bowed  his  head  as  if 
at  the  passage  of  royalty.  *'  Early  this 
morning,  before  the  sun  rose,  Mere  Poulon 
came  for  me.  Monsieur  Dennison  was  dying. 
He  passed  as  the  clock  was  chiming  the 
hour.  The  striking  notes  were  his  requiem 
— that  and  the  song  of  the  birds  at  sight  of 
dawn." 

He  threw  his  head  back  and  his  voice 
rang.  *'  And  your  forgiveness  will  travel 
with  him  into  the  Great  Beyond." 

The  Cure  took  his  hat  then  and  moved 
towards  the  doorway.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  looking  back  at  them. 

"  The  price  of  the  stars  .  -.  .  "he  repeated 
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slowly.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  went 
softly  from  the  room. 

Outside  the  children's  voices  were  still 
shrill  in  the  summer  air,  and  there  came 
presently  the  striking  of  a  clock,  filling  the 
narrow  streets  of  La  Close  wdth  its  rever- 
berating notes. 

Mary  Dennison  still  kept  her  place  at  the 
window,  and  Brock  joined  her  there.  She 
was  looking  away  towards  MonsieurDricon's 
vine-covered  cottage  and  the  hills  beyond, 

*'  How  paltry  our  anger  seems  to-day  !  " 
Brock  said.  "  Dust — to  be  brushed  aside  and 
forgotten.  Everything  to  be  forgotten  save 
the  great  fact  that  we  love  each  other,  you 
and  I." 

Her  hand  was  resting  on  the  window 


ledge.  His  moved  to  it  and  gripped  it.  They 
stood  there  looking  down  at  Mere  Poulon's 
cottage.  La  Close  was  flooded  in  sunshine, 
and  even  Mere  Poulon's  attic  was  wrapped 
about  in  light. 

"  H  he  once  parted  us,"  Brock  said,  '*  at 
the  last  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  us 
together.  We  owe  to-day  to  him — to-day 
and  all  the  to-morrows." 

"  All  the  to-morrows,"  she  repeated. 

The  sunshine  resting  on  Mere  Poulon's 
attic  room  was  like  a  benediction.  Down 
there  the  river's  voice  would  be  a  requiem. 
And  above  the  sound  of  running  water  Brock 
imaged  Monsieur  Dricon's  voice  ..."  The 
price  of  the  stars  .  .  .  your  forgiveness  will 
travel  into  the  Great  Beyond  ..." 


ROSEMARY   ANN, 


ROSEMARY  ANN, 
With  your  old-world  name 
You  conjure  up  visions  of  delicate  days: 
Winsome  patches,  and  flirt  of  fan, 
And  powdered  popinjays  put  to  shame 
Who  dared  be  lax  in  their  ladies'  praise. 

Rosemary  Ann, 

Do  you  have  regrets 

That  you  did  not  rule  in  those  days  of  old, 

To  ride  at  ease  in  your  rich  sedan. 

To  punish,  in  one  of  your  playful  pets. 

Some  naughty  nobleman  overbold? 

Rosemary  Ann, 

Had  you  reigned  a  queen 

And  held  battalions  of  hearts  in  thrall, 

I  would  have  craved,  when  your  reign  began. 

To  be  your  beau  in  that  might-have-been. 

To  be  the  slave  of  your  slightest  call. 

Rosemary  Ann, 

How  strange  it  seems 

To  watch  you  now  as  you  careless  loll 

And  pay  no  heed  to  the  things  1  plan— 

The  golden  days  and  the  splendid  dreams— 

You're  a  wonderful  name  for  a  wooden  doll  I 

PERCY  HASELDEN, 
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ABSENCE  WITH  LEAVE. 
By  R.  I).  C,  Graham. 

"  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit,"  I  said,  *'  that 
it's  not  quite  playing  the  game  by  a  recently- 
acquired  fiance  to  go  off  and  leave  him  for  a 
fortnight." 

"  Twelve  days,"  Desiree  corrected  me.  "And 
you  know  I  couldn't  help  it." 

In  point  of  fact,  she  couldn't.  I  had  previously 
reviewed  the  circumstances  and  acquitted  her 
of  all  blame.     Still 

**  But,  of  course,  you  can't  just  dismiss  it  like 


Desiree  smiled,  and  when  she  smiles  the 
sun  promptly  comes  out,  and  the  birds  sing, 
and  buds  burst  into  flower — pop  I  like  that. 

'*  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  subtle,"  she  said, 
**  but  I  think  your  meaning  is  that  you've  been 
missing  me  a  bit." 

"It  is.  Now  tell  me  all  about  Hampshire. 
Did  you  remember  me  very  kindly  to  the 
Meon  ?    Once  on  a  time  we  were  great  friends." 

"  Yes,  I  used  your  name  to  help  me  to  get 
introduced^  and  I'm  sure  the  river  was  much 
nicer  to  me  in  consequence.    You  know,  it  runs 


DOUBLE    CREDIT. 

Sailor:    *F.re,  sonny,  take  this  fish  up  to  Miss  Fanny. 
Boy:    I  jest  took  some  sweets  wp  to  'er. 
Sailor:    Sweets!    Who  sent  'er  sweets? 
Boy:    'E  didn't  ^ive  no  name.    'E  said  she'd  know. 

Sailor  :    Oh,  did  'e?     Well,  just  take  this  fish  and  say  I  sent  it — Jim  Smart,  the  same  bloke  who 
sent  the  sweets  I 


that,  by  saying  '  twelve  days.'  In  a  case  of  this 
sort  people  are  right  who  say  that  Time  has 
no  objective  existence.  Anyhow,  after  I  said 
good-bye  to  you  I  thought,  *  Dash  it,  I  must 
do  something  desperate,'  so  I  went  and  had 
two  teeth  stopped.  Well,  roughly  speaking, 
it's  only  a  few  hours  since  the  dentist  was 
annoying  me  with  his  little  drill  thing,  but 
you  were  last  seen  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  —  in  the  crowd  at  Queen  Anne's 
coronation,  I  believe." 


just  at  the  bottom  of  Auntie's  garden.  I  used 
to  go  down  there  often  and  talk  to  it." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  took  to  each  other.  What 
did  you  talk  about  ?  " 

"  Never  mind — all  sorts  of  things.  Then  I'd 
say  good-bye,  and  walk  down  to  the  village  to 
meet  it  again  and  hear  it  whispering  to  itself 
as  it  glided  under  the  bridge,  very  clear  and 
shallow.  On  those  green -and -gold  evenings  the 
world  was  rather  wonderful.  And  there  was  a 
nightingale  who  used  to  burst  his  little  heart 


NO    TIME    TO    LOSE. 


Guide:    Ah,  m'sieu,  ze  scenery!     Look  on  him  while  you  are,  here. 
I  brought  up  went  down  so  quick  zat  he  had  no  time  to  see  anyzink. 


Ze  last  gentleman 


almost  in  the  garden  after  the  stars  had  come 
out." 

"  Hampshire  in  May  I  "  I  sighed.  "  If  I  conid 
have  been  there  with  you  !  I  wonder  if  you  did 
wish  that  sometimes?  I  shan't  let  it  go  any 
further,  if  you  like  to  say  '  Yes.'  " 

"The  thought  may  have  just  crossed  mj 
mind,"  she  admitted.  **And  what  have  yo2i 
been  doing,  besides  writing  me  long  letters  ?  " 

"  Why,  working  as  usual,  so  to  speak.  But 
I  didn't  mention — did  I? —that  I  discovered 
quite  a  fascinating  spare- time  occupation.  Only 
I'm  not  sure  if  I  ought  to  tell  you  about  it, 
because  I  think  it'll  increase  your  good  opinion 
of  yourself." 

"Impossible,  surely^     Do  tell  me." 


"  Yes,  perhaps  you're  right.  Well,  when  you'd 
been  away  about  fifty  years,  I  found  myself 
taking  notice  of  the  crowds — as  in  the  streets 
circa  one  o'clock,  or  in  the  Tube  squashes  out 
and  home — that  I  came  in  contact  with.  (Yes, 
'  contact '  is  the  word.  '  Pass  right  down  the  car, 
please.')  To  tell  the  truth,  I  used  to  try  to  find 
something  of  you  in  the  girls'  faces.  Some- 
times I  succeeded.  I  recall  one  day  of  triumph, 
when  I  traced  your  nose  in  the  morning,  your 
hair  just  after  lunch,  and  your  chin  and  neck 
leaving  the  homeward-bound  train  at  Kussell 
Square.  Now  and  then  I'd  hear  a  voice 
reminding  me  faintly  of  yours,  too.  It  only 
shows  what  a  man  may  come  to.  Don't  you 
think  it's  pitiable  ?  " 
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She  didn*t  answer. 

**  A  ridiculous  obsession,  I  call  it.  I  mean, 
was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships  and  burned  those  jolly  old  topless  towers  ? 
The  thing's  hard  to  explain.  Your  eyes,  for 
instance.  They're  grey  and  rather  big,  but 
there's  nothing  very  remarkable  about  that. 
As  for.  your  nose,  it  turns  up  slightly " 

"When  it  comes  to  criticising  features," 
said  Desiree  thoughtfully,  *' isn't  there  a, little 
proverb  about  people  in  glass  houses  ?  Can  a 
moustache  be  regarded  as  a  feature  ?  And,  if 
so,  do  you  want  me  to  go  on  ?  " 

"  Kamerad  /  "  I  cried  hastily,  in  real  alarm. 
"  If  you  once  survey  me  dispassionately,  I  feel 
that  I*m  lost.  But  please  note,  child,  that 
while  you  were  away  I  thought  of  you  during 
sixteen  hours  of  the  twenty- four,  and  dreamed 
about  you  for  most  of  the  other  eight.  There 
we  have  the  truth." 


He  belonged  to  a  country  which  in  those 
days,  at  any  rate,  was  very  far  from  any  likeli- 
hood of  adopting  pro'hibition,  and  being  present 
when  some  friends  were  comparing  notes  as  to 
their  individual  tastes  in  drink,  he  volunteered, 
on  the  subject  of  the  merits  of  rum  :  *'  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  cannot  say  I  am  very  partial  to 
rum,  for  I  always  find  tha,t  if  I  take  more  than 
six  or  seven  tumblers  of  it  I  get  quite  a 
headache." 


Canning,  the  statesman,  was  once  asked  by 
a  clergyman  how  he  had  liked  the  sermon  he 
had  preached  before  him.  "  Well,  it  was  a 
short  sermon,"  quoth  Canning.  "  Oh,  yes," 
said  the  preacher,  "  you  know,  I  try  to  avoid 
being  tedious."  "Ah,  sir,"  replied  Canning, 
"  but  you  were  tedious." 


A     DENTAL    DOUBT. 


Dentist    (attending  to  fair  patient  for  whom  he  cherishes  a  secret  affection) :  She  loves  me- 
She  loves  me  not ! !     She  loves  me  ! ! ! 


Desiree — bless  her  I — put  out  her  hand  to 
me,  and  I  caught  it. 

"  It  was  something  like  that  with  me,"  she 
whispered.  "  It's  a  shame  to  say  it,  but  Auntie 
and  my  cousins  bored  me  a  great  deal,  or  else 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  there  at  all,  even  when  I 
was  talking  to  them.  I  used  to  wander  off  by 
myself  and  fall  into  reverie,  or  day-dreams,  or 
something.  Without  wishing  to  increase  your 
good  opinion  of  yourself,  I  may  say  you  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  them.  Now,  why  was 
that  ?  " 

"  Probably  your  mind  is  slightly  unhinged," 
I  suggested.  "But  it's  high  time  to  decide 
that  this  conversation  be  now  closed.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  our  lips  may  be  alter- 
natively employed  to  better  advantage." 


WIDESPREAD  IRRITATION. 

Come,  leave  the  city's  fume  and  fret; 

Come,  quaff  fair  Summer's  brimming  cup; 
Recline  in  Nature's  arms  and  let 

The  midges  eat  you  up. 

For  while  to-day,  in  sun-flecked  glade, 
The  dreamy  halcyon  hours  you  snatch, 

The  foe  effects  his  stealthy  raid- 
To-morrow  you  will  scratch  I 

Although  the  airman's  dogged  will 
May  show  men  how  to  do  and  dare, 

For  us,  alas,  the  midge  is  still 
The  ruler  of  the  air  I 

Jessie  Pope, 
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FOLK-SONG   IN  THE  MAKING. 

The  essence  of  a  folk  ballad  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  with  very  slight 
variation  and  in  few  and  simple  words.  That 
is  what  the  lecturer  said.  I  heard  one — or  part 
of  one — being  composed  in  the  'bus,  coming 
home. 

"Oh,  they  was  always  fond  of  one  another, 
them  two  was." 

*'  Was  they,  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  was.  Oh,  yes,  always,  they  was. 
them  two." 

"  Well,  there,  who'd  a  - 
thought  it?" 

"  No,  no  one  wouldn't, 
would  they,  without  they'd 
a-been  told?  I  wouldn't  of, 
you  know." 

*'  I  don't  blame  you." 

"  No,  I  reely  wouldn't,  not 
of  them  two.  But  then  you 
never  know." 

"No,  that's  right,  you 
don't." 

"No,  that's  what  J  said — 
you  never  know." 

"Yes,  that's  right.  Not 
but  what  it  doed  seem  a 
funny  thing,  you  know,  them 
being  so Jond  of  one  another." 

"  Yes,  downright  funny, 
ain't  it  ?  But  it's  right.  Oh, 
yes,  I  wouldn't  tell  you  an 
untruth  about  it.  I  never 
knoo  a  couple  so  fond  of  one 
another  as  them  two." 

"Fancy  I " 

"No",  I  never.  Wonderful 
fond  they  was,  from  the  first." 

"  Was  they,  now,  from  the 
first?     Weill" 

"Ah,  from  the  very  first, 
they  was..  That's  the  funny 
part  of  it,  see?  And  that's 
what  I  says  to  'er  mother, 
and  *Yes,'  she  says,  *  that's 
right ;  it's  a  funny  thing,  as 
you  say,'  she  says." 

"Fancy  that!     Did  she?" 

"Oh,  she  did;  she  said  so 
herself.  And  her  auntie,  too, 
she  passed  the  same  remark. 
I  says  to  her  one  day,  as  I 
see  'er  in  the  shop,  I  says'  • 
'  Well,'  I  says,  '  that  niece  ^ 
yours  do  seem  fond '  " 

But  here,  unfortunately,  I 
had  to   get   off,  just   as   the 
ballad  showed  signs  of  falling  into  Fytte  the 
Second.     Never  mind.     Perhaps,  like  the  Lost 
Chord,  I  shall  some  day  hear  it  again,  complete 
and  set  to  music.  maine  Nicholson. 


leaned  on  the  rail  and  watched  the  Thames-side 
slip  by,  and  later  found  his  sea-legs  as  the 
steamer  forged  sedately  through  the  ocean 
ripples,  there  was  no  more  enthusiastic  sailor 
afloat.  The  heat  wave  was  in  full  blast,  and 
Reggie  simply  basked  in  ifc.  His  thoughts  flew 
ahead  to  the  pier  where  Enid  would  be  waiting 
for  him — at  least,  he  hoped  so,  for  he  looked 
upon  Enid  as  the  most  priceless  old  bean  in 
the  world,  and  hoped  the  feeling  was  mutual. 
Certainly  his  civvies  were  nifty  enough  to 
suit  her,  for  she  set  much  store  by  appearance, 


SORE   POINTS  AT  THE  SEA. 

To  take  a  two  days'  trip  by  boat  to  the  place 
where  she  is  staying  shows  a  certain  amount  of 
manly  initiative.  Anyhow,  that  was  Reginald's 
idea,  and  when,  early  in  the  proceedings,  he 


ONLY     FAIR. 

Hi,  mister,  I    haven't   pinched   none  of  your  apples  for  three  days,  so 
will  you  ffive  me  some  ?  " 

and  if  his  face  was  a  little  pallid  with  City 
work,  the  sun-dazzle  on  the  sea  and  the  brine 
of  the  breeze  would  soon  alter  that. 

It  did  I  On  the  second  evening  Reggie 
glanced  at  his  visage  in  the  saloon  mirror,  and 
loathed  it.  There  was  a  strained  glitter  in 
his  eyes,  a  greenish  pallor  beneath  them  and 
round  his  mouth,  while  a  bright  crimson,  with 
a  polished  surface,  concentrated  in  his  nose 
and  cheek-bones,  and  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  very  determined  anti-pussyfoot.  Could 
any  girl  look  at  such  a  face  without  feejings  of 
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Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  .-vJ5^'. 
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of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 
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derision  and  disgust  ?  And  the  pier  was  looming 
larger  every  minute!  Helpless  to  avert  the 
impending  catastrophe,  Reggie  went  on  deck. 
Yes,  there  she  was !  He  could  tell  that  dainty 
muslin-clad  figure  in  a  thousand.  And  that 
she  had  also  spotted  him  and  his  nose  was 
evident,  for  instead  of  hurrying  to  greet  him, 
as  he  had  pictured,  she  turned  evasively  away 
and  began  to  stroll  down  the  pier.  Discretion 
prompted  a  postponement  of  the "  meeting, 
but  her  personal  magnetism  was  too  strong, 
and  he  overtook  her.  She  gave  him  a  limp 
welcome,  talked  with  restraint,  and  used  her 
parasol  as  an  effective  screen.  Hurt  beyond 
words,  Reggie  was  about  to  leave  her,  when 
a  catspaw  of  wind  blew  the  sunshade  aside. 


you'll  kindly  produce  three-and-sixpence,  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  the  third-class 
fare." 


A  PRACTICAL  *'  bull  "  was  made  by  the  great 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  made  a  hole  in  his  study 
door  large  enough  for  his  cat's  entrances  and 
exits,  and  then  carefully  added  a  smaller  one 
alongside  it  for  her  kitten  to  pass  through. 

MINDING    PETS. 
Some  people,  when  they  Sfo  away. 

Will  look  around  to  find 
A  home  where  all  their  pets  can  stay 

With  neig:hbours  who'll  be  kind. 


LOOKING    ON    THE     BHIGHT    SIDK. 

'Ere's  your  very  good  'ealth,  sir,  an'  I  'opes  we  shall  'ave  many  another  jolly  day  together." 


They  stood  face  to  face,  and  he  understood 
why  the  uneasy  shame  in  his  eyes  was  reflected 
in  liers.  Enid's  own  dear  little  nose  was  red, 
inflamed,  and  skinning.  Their  hands  met.  One 
touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  shin  ! 


The  man  in  the  corner  of  the  first-class 
carriage  was  determined  that  no  one  should 
read  the  paper  in  peace  if  he  could  help  it. 
**What  we  are  suffering  from  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  is  under-production,"  he 
said.  "  Yes,  under  -  production.  We  must 
produce  morel" 

Then  the  guard  came  along  and  said :  '*  All 
tickets,  please  I  " 

The  bore  showed  his  and  exclaimed  again : 
^'  We  must  produce  more  1 " 

"  Just   so,"  said  the  guard ;    *•  and  perhaps 


They  leave  the  fowls,  the  dog,  the  cat, 

To  someone  as  trustee; 
The  man  next  door  was  just  like  that— 

He  left  them  all  with  me. 

The  hens  left  off  producing  eggs, 
Became  mere  moulting  wrecks, 

Then  got  unsteady  on  their  legs, 
And  handed  in  their  checks. 

The  goldfish  left  their  globe  one  day— 
We  found  them  on  the  mat — 

And  his  canary  went  away 
The  same  day  as  the  cat. 

And  when  that  man  returned  to  Town, 

I  said  to  him,  '*Be  brave!  " 
And  told  the  news— he  quite  broke  down 

Upon  the  chickens*  grave  I 

Jf.  U,  Soberts. 
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Explaining  "Feminine  Charm" 


By  MILLICENT  BROWN 


Illustrated  by  PENRHYN  STANLAWS 


I  NOTICED  a  curious  thing  recently 
in  a  railway  train.  A  nicely  dressed 
woman  entered  and  took  a  seat 
beside  me.  I  saw  that  everyone  was 
looking  at  her — staring,  in  fact.  But 
not  offensively,  you 
understand.  I  caught 
myself  doing  the  same  ^^i^* 

thing.  It 
was  impos- 
sible to  help 
it.  Certainly 
it  was  not 
her  beauty 
of  feature 
that  held 
the  eyes  of 
all,  nor  was 
it  her  cos- 
tume. But 
there  was 
something 
about  her 
face  and  ex- 
pression —  I 
risked  it, 
and  spoke. 
"Would  you 
mind  telling 
me,"  I  said, 
^^  how    you 


my  skin." 
horrified, 
replied  : 
it  1      But 


usmg 


face 


your 


complexion  so  dazzlingly 
pure  ?  You  won't  think 
me  impertinent,  but  you 
seem  to  be  over  thirty,  aren't  you? 
And  yet  you  haven't  a  line  in  your 
face,  and  your  cheeks  are  quite  peach- 
like. Do  tell  me  how  you  do  it."  She 
laughed,  quite  good-naturedly.  ''  Oh, 
that's  very  easy,"  she  said ;  "  I  remove 


"  You  what  f  "  I  exclaimed. 
Again  she  laughed,  and 
"  Sounds  shocking,  doesn't 
I  will  explain.  Instead  of 
creams,  I  use  only  pure 
mercolized  wax,  pro- 
curable at  any  chemist's. 
The  wax  has  a  gentle 
absorbent 
action  which 
takes  up and 
removes  the 
soiled  '•  and 
we  a  ther- 
beaten  outer 
film-skin 
without 
pain,  irrita- 
tion, or  dis- 
comfort, 
thus  reveal- 
ing the  real 
complexion 
fresh  and 
clear  under- 
neath. Every 
woman  has 
a  beautiful 
complexion 
underneath, 
you  know.  Then,  to 
keep  my  face  firm  and 
free  from  wrinkles,  I 
merely  indulge  in  a 
sparkling  face-bath  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  which  I  prepare  by  dissolving  a 
little  stymol  (obtained  at  the  chemist's) 
in  a  bowl  of  warm  water.  This  also 
keeps  away  those  unpleasant  little  black- 
heads, and  prevents  '  shine.' " 
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THE    GARDEN    TEA. 

Oh,  let  me  have  tea  in  the  garden  I 

The  climber's  in  bloom,  and  the  bee 
Is  buzzing  about,  and  the  poppies  are  out, 

So  come  to  the  garden  for  tea. 

We'll  sit  on  the  lawn  in  the  sunshine, 

in  attitudes  easy  and  free; 
It's  sure  to  be  damp,  and  I  always  get  cramp 

When  I  go  in  the  garden  to  tea. 

Large  wasps  settle  down  in  the  jam-pot, 

And  you  settle  down  on  the  rake; 
The  plate  from  your  knees  is  removed  by  the  breeze. 

And  flies  promenade  on  the  cake* 

But  fish  out  the  ants  from  the  milk-jug, 
Remove  all  the  moths  from  the  cream; 

if  a  spider  should  start  from  the  depths  of  a  tart, 
Repress  your  desire  to  scream. 


preservers,  and  biff  him  severely  on  any 
unprotected  spot,  and  then  give  him  into 
custody,  if  and  when  the  policeman  arrived. 
Uncle  James  tried  it  one  night,  and  it  worked 
splendidly. 

He  did  it  quite  by  accident,  having  gone 
downstairs  to  fetch  the  matches,  forgetting  the 
alarm  was  set.  He  duly  fell  over  a  wire,  and 
then  the  authorised  programme  was  carried 
out  in  detail.  Uncle,  in  the  character  of  a 
burglar,  was  so  successful  that  they  all  mis- 
took him  for  a  real  one,  and  by  the  time  his 
relations  and  the  dog  had  finished  with  him, 
he  was  glad  to  see  the  policeman.  At  any  rate, 
it  gave  him  his  first  chance  to  explain  matters. 


Evangeline  was  having  a  thrilling  time. 
The  water  rose  higher  and  higher  till  it  lapped 
her  feet,  and  chilling  showers  fell  from  above. 


nature's  profiteers, 

*' Excuse  me,  lady,  do  you  see  that,  there  notice?" 
"  But,  my  dear  man,  I'm  merely  sketching  the  sunset.'* 
"Can't  help  that,  lady — ^the  sunsets  on  this  land  is  private." 


If  1  must  have  my  tea  in  the  garden, 
And  cannot  escape  from  the  doom. 

Just  once  1*11  appear,  but  the  rest  of  the  year 
1*11  Jolly  well  feed  in  a  room! 


The  recent  activities  of  the  Bill  Sikes 
fraternity  have  caused  alarmed  householders 
to  look  round  for  some  device  that  will  baffle 
the  bold,  bad  burglar,  which  reminds  me  of 
the  famous  burglar  alarm  which  Uncle  James 
invented.  It  was  an  ingenious  affair  of  wires, 
artfully  arranged  to  trip  up  any  intruder,  and 
automatically  unchained  the  dog,  rang  electric 
bells  in  all  the  bedrooms,  and  lighted  up  a  red 
lamp  outside  as  a  signal  to  the  police.  The 
general  idea,  in  case  of  invasion,  was  that  the 
dog  would  hold  down  the  prostrate  burglar  till 
all  the  members  of  the  household,  roused  by 
the  bells,  would  rally  round  with  clubs  and  life* 
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"  Ah,  will  he  never  come  ?  "  she  cried.  ^'  He 
must  know  I  am  in  peril."  She  climbed  to 
a  slightly  superior  elevation;  but  still  the 
remorseless  flood  crept  on,  and  still  she 
struggled  bravely  upwards.  Hark  I  What 
was  that  loud  report?  "Saved I"  exclaimed 
Evangeline,  who  by  this  time  was  standing  on 
the  kitchen  table,  and,  plunging  recklessly  into 
the  roaring  torrent,  she  swam  up  the  hall  to 
open  the  door  to  the  plumber,  who  had  been 
back  for  his  tools,  and  returned  in  the  nick  of 
time,     (All  film  rights  reserved.) 


"  Dinah,"  inquired  the  mistress  suspiciously, 
"  did  you  wash  this  fish  carefully  before  you 
baked  it?" 

.  "  No,  ma'am,"  said  Dinah.  "  What's  the  use 
o'  washin'  fish  that's  lived  all  its  life  in  the 
water  ?  " 
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THE    CLIFF    WALK. 
By   S.  Abbey. 


**The  strains  of  her  beautiful  mezzo-soprano  floated  out  into 
the  darkness." 


A    BOOTLESS 
ENTERPRISE 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne  "  and  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness'' 
Illustrated    by    Norah    Schlegel 

THERE  she  is  !"  cried  Jill.  cousin's    pink    index    finger,    which    was 

"  Where  ?  "  said  I,  screwing  up  stretched  quivering  towards  the  promenade 

my  eyes  and   peering  eagerly  at  deck, 

the  crowded  taffrails.  "  Is  that  her  in  blue  ?  " 

"  There,  Boy,  there.    Look,  she's  seen  us.  But  a  smiling  Jill  was  already  nodding 

She's  waving."  ^^^  waving  unmistakably  to  the  tall  slim 

Hardly  I  followed  the  direction  of  my  figure,   advances  which  the  latter  was  as 

Copyright,  1920,  by  Dornford  Yates,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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surely  returning  with  a  cheerly  wave  of  her 
slight  blue  arm.  Somewhat  sheepishly  I 
took  off  my  hat. 

Adele  Feste  had  arrived. 

More  than  fifteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  we  had  reluctantly  seen  her  into  the 
boat-train  at  Euston  and  wished  her  a  safe 
journey  to  her  American  home.  At  the 
time,  with  an  uneasiness  bred  of  experience, 
I  had  wondered  whether  our  friendship  was 
to  survive  the  battery  of  time  and  distance, 
or  whether  it  was  destined  to  slip  into  a 
decline  and  so,  presently,  out  of  our  lives, 
fainting  and  painless.  Touch,  however,  had 
been  maintained  by  a  fitful  correspondence, 
and  constant  references  to  Miss  Feste's 
promised  visit  to  White  Ladies — a  consum- 
mation which  we  one  and  all  desired — were 
made  for  what  they  were  worth.  Finally  my 
sister  sat  down  and  issued  a  desperate 
summons.  "  My  dear,  don't  keep  us  waiting 
any  longer.  Arrive  in  August  and  stay  for 
six  months.  If  you  don't,  we  shall  begin  to 
believe  what  we  already  suspect — that  we 
live  too  far  away."  The  thrust  went  home. 
Within  a  month  the  invitation  had  been 
accepted,  with  the  direct  result  that  here 
were  Jill  and  I,  at  six  o'clock  of  a  pleasant 
August  evening,  standing  upon  a  quay  at 
Southampton,  while  the  Kolls  waited 
patiently,  with  Fitch  at  her  wheel,  a  stone's 
throw  away,  ready  to  rush  our  guest  and 
ourselves  over  the  odd  fifteen  miles  that  lay 
between  the  port  and  White  Ladies. 

With  us  in  the  car  we  could  take  the 
inevitable  cabin-trunk  and  dressing-case. 
Adele's  heavy  baggage  was  to  be  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Fitch,  who  would  bring  it  by 
rail  the  same  evening  to  Mockery  Dale,  the 
little  wayside  station  which  served  five 
villages  and  our  own  among  them. 

Nobody  from  the  quay  was  allowed  to 
board  the  liner,  and  none  of  the  passengers 
were  allowed  to  disembark,  until  the 
baggage  had  been  off-loaded.  For  the  best 
part,  therefore,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  Jill 
and  I  hovered  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
ship,  walking  self-consciously  up  and  down, 
or  standing  looking  up  at  the  promenade 
deck  with,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  an 
impotently  fatuous  air  and,  occasionally, 
the  meretricious  leer  usually  reserved  for 
the  photographer's  studio. 

At  last — 

"  If  they  don't  let  them  off  soon,"  I 
announced,  "  I  shall  break  down.  The  strain 
of  being  cordial  with  somebody  who's  in 
sight,  but  out  of  earshot,  is  becoming 
unbearable.    Let's  go  and  have  a  breather 


behind  the  hutment."  And  I  indicated  an 
erection  which  looked  like  a  ticket-office 
that  had  been  thrown  together  during  the 
Crimean  War. 

But  Jill  was  inexorable. 

*'  It  can't  be  long  now,"  she  argued,  "  and 

if  we  go  away There  !  "  She  seized  my 

arm  with  a  triumphant  clutch.  "  Look  ! 
They're  beginning  to  get  off," 

It  was  true.  One  by  one  the  vanguard  of 
passengers  was  already  straggling  laden  on 
to  the  high  gangway.  I  strained  my  eyes 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  slight  blue  figure,  which 
had  left  *the  taffrail  and  was  presumably 
imprisoned  in  the  press  which  could  be 
observed  welling  out  of  a  doorway  upon  the 
main  deck  .  .  . 

A  sudden  and  violent  stress  upon  my  left 
hand  at  once  reminded  me  of  Nobby 's  exist- 
ence and  suggested  that  of  a  cat.  Mechani- 
cally I  held  fast  to  the  lead,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  which  the  Sealyham  was  choking  and 
labouring  in  a  frenzied  endeavour  to  molest 
a  sleek  tabby,  which,  from  the  assurance  of 
its  gait,  appeared  to  be  a  persona  grata  upon 
the  quay.  The  attempted  felony  attracted 
considerable  attention,  which  should  have 
been  otherwise  directed,  with  the  result  that 
a  clergyman  and  two  ladies  were  within  an 
ace  of  being  overrun  by  an  enormous  truck- 
load  of  swaying  baggage  and  coarsely 
reviled  by  a  sweating  Hercules  for  their 
pains.  As  it  was,  the  sudden  diversion  of  the 
trolley  projected  several  pieces  of  luggage 
on  to  the  quay,  occasioning  an  embryo 
stampede  of  the  bystanders  and  drawing 
down  a  stern  rebuke,  delivered  in  no 
measured  terms,  from  a  blue-coated  official, 
who  had  not  seen  what  had  happened,  upon 
the  heads  of  innocent  and  guilty  alike.  The 
real  offender  met  my  accusing  frown  with 
the  disarming  smile  of  childish  innocence, 
and,  when  I  shook  my  head,  wagged  his  tail 
unctuously.  As  I  picked  him  up  and  put 
him  under  my  arm — 

"  So  this  is  Nobby,"  said  Adele. 

I  uncovered  and  nodded. 

"  And  he  had  a  bath  this  morning,  so  as 
to  be  all  nice  and  clean  when  Miss  Feste 
arrived.   I  did,  too." 

"  How  reckless !  "  said  Adele.  "  You  look 
very  well  on  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  shaking  hands. 
"  And  you  look  glorious.  Hullo  !  You've 
let  your  hair  grow.  I  am  glad." 

"  Think  it's  an  improvement  ?  " 

"  If  possible." 

The  well-marked  eyebrows  went  up,  the 
bright  brown  eyes  regarded  me  quizzically, 
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the  faint  familiar  smile  hung  maddeningly 
on  the  red  lips. 

"  Polite  as  ever,"  she  flashed. 
"  Put    it    down    to    the    bath,"    said    I. 
''  Cleanliness  is  next  to — er — devotion." 

*'  Yes,  and  he's  been  counting  the  days," 
broke  in  Jill.   "  He  has  really.   Of  course,  we 

all  have.    But Oh,  Adele,  I'm  so  glad 

you've  come." 

Adele  drew  my  cousin's  arm  within  her 
own. 

*'  So'm  I,"  she  said  quietly.  "  And  now 
— I  did  have  a  dressing-case  once.  And  a 
steamer- trunk  .  .  .  D'you  think  it's  any 
good  looking  for  them  ?  " 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  all  three — 
four  with  Nobby — on  the  front  seat  of  the 
Rolls,  which  was  nosing  its  way  gingerly  out 
of  the  town. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  realise,"  said  Adele, 
"  what  a  beautiful  country  you  live  in." 

At  the  moment  we  were  immediately 
between  an  unpleasantly  crowded  tram  and 
a  fourth-rate  beerhouse. 

"  Don't  you  have  trams  ?  "  said  I.  "Or 
does  alcohol  mean  so  much  to  you  ?  I 
suppose  prohibition  is  a  bit  of  a  jar." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  thinking 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  looked  so  exquisite 
as  we  were  coming  in.  Just  like  a  toy 
continent  out  of  a  giant's  nursery." 

"  Before  the  day  is  out,"  I  prophesied, 
"  you  shall  see  finer  things  than  that." 

Once  clear  of  the  streets,  I  gave  the  car 
her  head. 

For  a  while  we  slid  past  low-lying  ground, 
verdant  and  fresh  and  blowing,  but  flat  and 
sparsely  timbered,  with  coppices  here  and 
there  and,  sometimes,  elms  in  the  hedgerows, 
and,  now  and  again,  a  parcel  of  youngster 
oaks  about  a  green — fair  country  enough 
at  any  time,  and  at  this  summer  sundown 
homely  and  radiant.  But  there  was  better 
to  come. 

The  car  fled  on. 

Soon  the  ground  rose  sharply  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  the  yellow  road  swerving  to 
right  and  left,  deep  tilted  meadows  on  one 
side  with  a  screen  of  birches  beyond,  and 
on  the  other  a  sloping  rabble  of  timber, 
whose  foliage  made  up  a  tattered  motley, 
humble  and  odd  and  bastard,  yet,  with  it 
all,  so  rich  in  tender  tones  and  unexpected 
feats  of  drapery  that  Adele  cried  that  it  was 
a  slice  of  fairyland  and  sat  with  her  chin 
on  her  shoulder,  till  the  road  curled  up  into 
the  depths  of  a  broad  pine- wood,  through 
which  it  cut,  thin,  and  dead  straight,  and 
cool,  and  strangely  solemn.     In  a  flash  it 


had  become  the  nave  of  a  cathedral, 
immense,  solitary.  Sombre  and  straight  and 
tall,  the  walls  rose  up  to  where  the  swaying 
roof  sobered  the  mellow  sunshine  and  only 
let  it  pass  dim  and  so,  sacred.  The  wanton 
breeze,  caught  in  the  maze  of  tufted  pin- 
nacles, filtered  its  chastened  way,  a  pensive 
organist,  learned  to  draw  grave  litanies 
from  the  boughs  and  reverently  voice  the 
air  of  sanctity.  The  fresh  familiar  scent 
hung  for  a  smokeless  incense,  breathing 
high  ritual  and  redolent  of  pious  mystery. 
No  circumstance  of  worship  was  unobserved. 
With  one  consent  birds,  beasts,  and  insects 
made  not  a  sound.  The  precious  pall  of 
silence  lay  like  a  phantom  cloud,  unruffled. 
Nature  was  on  her  knees. 

The  car  fled  on. 

Out  of  the  priestless  sanctuary,  up  over 
the  crest  of  the  rise,  into  the  kiss  of  the 
sunlight  we  sailed,  and  so  on  to  a  blue- 
brown  moor,  all  splashed  and  dappled  with 
the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  gorse  in  bloom 
and  rolling  away  into  the  hazy  distance 
like  an  untroubled  sea.  So  for  a  mile  it 
flowed,  a  lazy  pomp  of  purple,  gold-flecked 
and  glowing.  Then  came  soft  clifls  of  swell- 
ing woodland,  rising  to  stay  its  course  with 
gentle  dignity — walls  that  uplifted  eyes 
found  but  the  dwindled  edge  of  a  far  mightier 
flood  that  stretched  and  tossed,  a  leafy 
waste  of  billows,  flaunting  more  living 
shades  of  green  than  painters  dream  of, 
laced  here  and  there  with  gold  and,  once  in 
a  long  while,  shot  with  crimson,  rising  and 
falling  with  Atlantic  grandeur,  till  the  eye 
faltered,  and  the  proud  rich  waves  seemed 
to  be  breaking  on  the  rosy  sky. 

And,  over  all,  the  sun  lay  dying,  his 
crimson  ebb  of  life  staining  the  firmament 
with  splendour,  his  mighty  heart  turning 
the  dance  of  Death  to  a  triumphant  pro- 
gress, where  Blood  and  Flame  rode  by  with 
clouds  for  chargers,  and  Earth  and  Sky 
themselves  shouldered  the  litter  of  their 
passing  King. 

An  exclamation  of  wonder  broke  from 
Adele,  and  Jill  cried  to  me  to  stop. 

"  Just  for  a  minute,  Boy,  so  that  she  can 
see  it  properly." 

Obediently  I  slowed  to  a  standstill.  Then 
I  backed  the  great  car  and  swung  up  a  side 
track  for  the  length  of  a  cricket-pitch.  The 
few  cubits  thus  added  to  our  stature 
extended  the  prospect  appreciably.  Besides, 
it  was  now  unnecessary  to  crane  the  neck. 

At  last — 

"  If  you're  waiting  for  me  to  say  *  Go,'  " 
said  Adele,  "  I  shouldn't.    I'm  quite  ready 
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to  sit  here  till  nightfall.  It's  up  to  you  to 
tear  me  away." 

I  looked  at  Jill. 

"  Better  be  getting  on,"  I  said.  "  The 
others'll  be  wondering  where  we  are." 

She  nodded. 

We  did  not  stop  again  till  the  car  came 
to  rest  easily  before  the  great  oak  door, 
which  those  who  built  White  Ladies  hung 
upon  its  tremendous  hinges  somewhere  in 
the  'forties  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Berry,  "  to  inform 
you  that  on  Wednesday  I  shall  not  be 
available." 

''  Why  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

*'  Because  upon  that  day  I  propose  to 
dispense  justice  in  my  capacity  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  I  shall  discriminate  between 
neither  rich  nor  poor.  Beggars  and  bil- 
lionaires shall  get  it  equally  in  the  neck. 
Innocent  and  guilty  alike " 

"That'll  do,"  said  Daphne.  "What 
about  Thursday  ?  " 

"  Thursday's  clear.  One  moment,  though. 
I  had  an  idea  there  was  something  on  that 
day."  For  a  second  he  drummed  on  the 
table,  clearly  cudgelling  his  brains.  Sud- 
denly, "  I  knew  it,"  he  cried.  "  That's  the 
day  of  the  sale.  You  know.  Merry  Down. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  my 
memory.    I've  got  some  rotten  news." 

"  What  ?  " 

Daphne,  Jill,  Jonah  and  I  fired  the 
question  simultaneously. 

"  A  terrible  fellow's  after  it.  One  Dunkels- 
baum.  Origin  doubtful — very.  Last  known 
address,  Argentina.  Naturalised  in  July, 
1914.  Strictly  neutral  during  the  War,  but 
managed  to  net  over  a  million  out  of  cotton, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Central  Powers  at  a 
lower  price  than  Great  Britain  offered  before 
we  tightened  the  blockade.  Never  interned, 
of  course.  Well,  he  tried  to  buy  Merry 
Down  by  private  treaty,  but  Sir  Anthony 
wouldn't  sell  to  him.  They  say  the  sweep's 
crazy  about  the  place  and  that  he  means 
to  have  it  at  any  price.    Jolly,  isn't  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

Merry  Down  was  the  nearest  estate  to 
White  Ladies,  and  was  almost  as  precious 
to  us  as  our  own  home.  For  over  two  cen- 
turies a  Bagot  had  reigned  uninterruptedly 
over  the  rose-red  mansion  and  the  spreading 
park,  the  brown  water  and  the  waving  woods 
— a  kingdom  of  which  we  had  been  free 
since  childhood.  Never  an  aged  tree  blew 
down  but  we  were  told  of  it,  and  now — the 


greatest  of  them  all  was  falling,  the  house 
of  Bagot  itself. 

One  of  the  old  school.  Sir  Anthony  had 
stood  his  ground  up  to  the  last.  The  War 
had  cost  him  dear.  His  only  son  was  killed 
in  the  first  months.  His  only  grandson  fell 
in  the  battles  of  the  Somme.  His  substance, 
never  fat,  had  shrunk  to  a  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  The  stout  old  heart  fought 
the  unequal  fight  month  after  month. 
Stables  were  emptied,  rooms  were  shut  up, 
thing  after  thing  was  sold.  It  remained  for 
a  defaulting  solicitor  to  administer  the  coup 
de  grace.  .  .  *  . 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  precisely  at 
half-past  two,  Merry  Down  was  to  be  sold 
by  auction  at  The  Fountain  Inn,  Brooch. 

Berry's  news  took  our  breath  away. 

"  D'you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  what  I 
fought  for  ?  "  said  I.  "  For  this  brute's 
peaceful  possession  of  Merry  Down  ?  " 

"  Apparently,"  said  my  brother-in-law. 
"  More.  It's  what  Derry  Bagot  and  his 
boy  died  for,  if  you  happen  to  be  looking 
at  it  that  way." 

"  It'll  break  Sir  Anthony's  heart,"  said 
Daphne. 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Adele. 
"  How — why  is  it  allowed  ?  " 

"  I  must  have  notice,"  said  Berry,  "  of 
that  question." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard,"  said  Jonah,  "  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Alien  Enemies  ?  " 

Adele  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  you  must  have,"  said  Jonah. 
"  Some  people  call  it  the  British  Nation.  It's 
been  going  for  years." 

"  That's  right,"  said  I.  "  And  its  motto 
is  '  Charity  begins  at  Home.'  There's  really 
nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"  I  could  cry,"  announced  Jill,  in  a  voice 
that  fully  confirmed  her  statement.  "  It's 
just  piteous.  What  would  poor  Derry  say  ? 
Can't  anything  be  done  ?  " 

Berry  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  half  what  I've  heard  is  true,  Merry 
Down  is  as  good  as  gone.  The  fellow  means 
to  have  it,  and  he's  rich  enough  to  buy  the 
county  itself.  Short  of  assassination,  I  don't 
see  what  anybody  can  do.  Of  course,  if  you 
like,  you  can  reproduce  him  in  wax  and 
then  stick  pins  into  the  image.  But  that's 
very  old-fashioned,  and  renders  you  liable 
to  cremation  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 
Besides,  as  a  magistrate,  I  feel  it  my  bounden 
duty  to " 

"  I  thought  witchcraft  and  witches  were 
out  of  date,"  said  AdelQ, 


"  *  Oh,  AdMe,  Tm  so  glad  you'v^e  come'     Adele  drew 
mv  cousin's  arm  within  her  own.     '  So'm  I,'  she 


said  quietly. 


''  Not  at  all,"  said  Berry.  ''  Only  last 
week  we  bound  one  over  for  discussing  the 
housing  question  with  a  wart-hog.  The 
animal,  which,  till  then,  had  been  laying 
steadily,  became  unsettled  and  suspicious 
and  finally  attacked  an  inoffensive  Stilton 
with  every  circumstance  of  barbarity." 

*'  How  awful !  "  said  Adele.  '*  You  do  see 
life  as  a  magistrate,  don't  you  ?  And  I 
suppose  somebody  kissed  the  wart-hog, 
and  it  turned  into  a  French  count  ?  Yon 
know,  it's  a  shame  about  you." 

Berry  looked  round. 

"  Mocked,"  he  said.     "  And  at  my  own 


table.  With  her  small  mouth  crammed  with 
food,  for  which  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
pay,  she  actually " 

"  0-o-oh  !  "  cried  Adele.  ''  It  wasn't. 
Besides,  you  shouldn't  have  asked  me." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  said  Berry,  "  that  I 
am  surprised  and  pained.  From  the  bosom 
of  my  family  I,  as  the  head,  naturally  expect 
nothing  but  the  foulest  scurrility  and 
derision.  But  when  a  comparative  stranger, 
whom,  with  characteristic  generosity,  I  have 
made  free  of  my  heart,  seizes  a  moment 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
mastication  of  one  of  my  peaches  to  vilify 
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her  host,  then  indeed  I  feel  almost 
unsexed — I  mean  unmanned.  Are  my  veins 
standing  out  like  cords  ?  " 

"  Only  on  your  nose,"  said  I.  "  All 
gnarled,  that  is." 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Berry.  "  The  slow 
belly  reviles  the  sage.     The " 

Scandalised  cries  from  Daphne  and  Jill 
interrupted  him. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
said  his  wife,  pushing  back  her  chair.  "  And 
now  let's  all  have  coffee  on  the  terrace. 
That  is,  unless  you  three  want  to  stay." 

Jonah,  Berry,  and  I  shook  our  heads, 
and  she  took  Adele's  arm  and  led  the  way 
out  of  the  room.  .  .     . 

It  was  a  wonderful  night. 

While  Nature  slept,  Magic,  sceptred  with 
a  wand,  sat  on  her  throne. 

The  sky  was  rich  black  velvet,  pricked 
at  a  million  points,  from  every  one  of  which 
issued  a  cold  white  brilliance,  just  luminous 
enough  to  show  its  whereness,  sharp  and 
clear-cut.  No  slightest  breath  of  wind 
ruffled  the  shadows  of  the  sleeping  trees. 
With  one  intent.  Night  and  the  countryside 
had  filled  the  cup  of  silence  so  that  it  brimmed 
— a  feat  that  neither  cellarer  can  do  alone. 
The  faint  sweet  scent  of  honeysuckle  stole 
on  its  errant  way,  "  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  on,"  so  that  the  silken  fabric  of  the 
air  took  on  a  tint  of  daintiness  so  rare, 
fleeting,  and  exquisite  as  made  your  fancy 
riot,  conjuring  mirages  of  smooth  enchant- 
ment, gardens  that  hung  luxuriant  beneath 
a  languorous  moon,  the  plash,  of  water  and 
the  soft  sob  of  flutes.  ... 

For  a  long  moment  all  the  world  was 
faery.  Then,  with  a  wild  scrabble  of  claws 
upon  stone,  a  small  white  shape  shot  from 
beneath  my  chair,  took  the  broad  steps  at  a 
bound  and  vanished  into  the  darkness.  The 
welter  of  barks  and  growls  and  grunts  of 
expended  energy,  rising  a  moment  later 
from  the  midst  of  the  great  lawn,  suggested 
that  a  cat  had  retired  to  the  convenient 
shelter  of  the  mulberry  tree. 

The  sudden  eruption  startled  us  all,  and 
Berry  dwelt  with  some  asperity  upon  the 
danger  of  distracting  the  digestive  organs 
while  at  work. 

Menacingly  I  demanded  the  terrier's 
immediate  return.  Upon  the  third  time  of 
asking,  the  uproar  ceased,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  Nobby  came  padding  out  of  the  gloom 
with  the  cheerful  demeanour  of  the  labourer 
who  has  done  well  and  shown  himself  worthy 
of  his  hire.  Wise  in  his  generation,  he  had 
learned  that  it  is  a  hard  heart  which  the 


pleasurable,  if  mistaken,  glow  of  faithful 
service  will  not  disarm.  Sternly  I  set  the 
miscreant  upon  my  knee.  For  a  moment  we 
eyed  one  another  with  mutual  mistrust  and 
understanding.  Then  he  thrust  up  a  wet 
nose  and  licked  my  face  .... 

For  a  minute  or  two  there  was  no  noise 
save  the  occasional  chink  of  a  coffee-cup 
against  its  saucer.    Then — 

"  Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Berry,  *''  my 
horoscope  is  of  pecuHar  interest." 

•'  What's  a  horoscope  ?  "  said  Jill. 

"  A  cross  between  a  birth  certificate  and 
a  conduct  sh(^et,"  said  I,  nodding  at  Berry. 
''  His  is  a  wonder.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  it 
for  three-and-sixpence  at  Scotland  Yard." 

"  I  was  born,"  said  my  brother-in-law, 
"  when  Uranus  was  in  conjunction,  Saturn 
in  opposition,  and  the  Conservatives  in 
power.  Venus  was  all  gibbous,  the  Zodiac 
was  in  its  zenith,  and  the  zenith  was  in 
Charles's  Wain,  comm_only  called  the  Cart. 
My  sign  was  Oleaqua — the  Man  with  the 
Watering  Pot.  When  I  add  that  a  thunder- 
storm was  raging,  and  that  my  father  had 
bet  five  pounds  I  should  be  a  girl,  and  had 
decided  to  call  me  '  Hosannah,'  you  will 
appreciate  that  it  is  no  ordinary  being  who 
is  addressing  you.  A  singularly  beautiful 
infant,  it  was  at  once  obvious  that  I  was 
born  to  rule.  Several  people  said  it  was 
inevitable,  among  them  an  organ-grinder, 
who  was  ordered  out  of  the  grounds,  to 
which  during  the  excitement  he  had  gained 
access.  He  didn't  put  it  that  way,  but  he 
explained  at  the  police  court  that  that  was 
what  he  had  meant." 

"  To  whose  good  offices,"  said  Jonah,  "  do 
you  ascribe  your  pretty  ways  ?  " 

"  Uranus,"  was  the  airy  reply.  "  From, 
that  deity  came  also  meekness,  an  unshak- 
able belief  in  Iniman  nature,  and  the  fidgets." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  called  after 
him,"  said  Adele. 

"  My  godfathers  thought  otherwise.  In 
a  fit  of  generosity  they  gave  me  my  name  and 
a  pint  pot,  which  the  more  credulous 
declared  to  be  silver,  but  whose  hallmark 
persistently  defied  detection.  Then  the 
fount  dried  up.  And  now  let  me  read  your 
hand.  Or  would  you  rather  I  taught  you 
the  three-card  trick  ?  " 

"  It's  too  dark,"  I  protested.  "  Besides, 
she's  going  to  sing." 

"  Who  said  so  ?  "  said  Adele.  "  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  you  told  us  a  fairy 
tale." 

''  A  song  for  a  tale,"  said  I. 

"  Done." 
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'*  There  was  once  a  princess,"  said  I, 
"  with  eyes  like  brown  stars  and  a  voice  like 
the  song  of  a  silver  brook.  One  day  she  was 
sitting  all  alone  by  the  side  of  a  shady  trout- 
stream,  when  she  heard  a  bell.  For  a  moment 
she  thought  she  was  dreaming,  for  she  was 
rather  tired.  Then  she  heard  it  again — a 
clear  tinkle,  which  seemed  to  arise  from 
the  heart  of  the  stream  itself.  This  surprised 
the  princess  very  much,  because  no  bells 
were  allowed  in  her  father's  kingdom.  The 
old  man  was  a  bit  of  an  autocrat,  and  one 
morning,  when  he  had  been  rung  up  seven 
times  running  by  subjects  who  wanted  quite 
a  different  number,  he  just  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  bells,  and  that  was  that.  Well, 
while  she  was  wondering  what  to  do,  the 
bell  rang  again  rather  angrily,  and,  before 
she  knew  where  she  was,  she  had  said 
'  Come  in.' 

"  '  At  last,'  said  a  voice,  and  a  large  frog 
heaved  himself  out  of  the  water  and  sat 
down  on  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the  opposite  bank. 
'  I  shan't  knock  next  time.' 

"  '  I  didn't  hear  you  knock,'  said  the 
princess. 

"  '  I  didn't,'  said  the  frog.  '  I  rang.  How's 
your  father  ?  ' 

"  '  Full  of  beans,'  said  the  princess.  '  And 
yours  ?  ' 

"  *  That's  my  business,'  said  the  frog. 
'  Are  you  married  yet  ?  ' 

"  '  No  such  luck,'  said  the  princess.  '  And, 
what's  more,  I  never  shall  be.' 

'^^Why?'  said  the  frog.  /Half  the 
kingdom  goes  with  you,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

*'  '  Exactly,'  said  the  princess.  *  And 
there's  the  rub.' 

''  '  Where  ?  '  said  the  frog,  looking  round. 

"  '  Well,  I'm  all  right,'  said  the  princess, 
*  but  who  wants  half  a  one-horse  kingdom 
that's  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  and  a  bit 
over  ?  ' 

*'  At  this  the  frog  looked  so  wise  that 
the  princess  felt  quite  uncomfortable,  and 
began  to  think  he  must  be  a  waiter  at  the 
Athenaeum  who  had  had  a  misunder- 
standing with  a  witch.    Suddenly — 

"  '  Which  of  your  suitors  do  you  like 
best  ?  '  said  the  frog. 

"  '  Albert  the  Watchguard,'  said  the 
princess.  '  He's  a  bit  of  a  fool,  but  you 
ought  to  see  him  dance.' 

"  '  No,  I  oughtn't,'  said  the  frog.  '  It 
would  be  extremely  bad  for  me.  Listen. 
Tell  Albert  to  come  down  here  with  a  sieve 
to-morrow  morning.  He  may  be  a  bit  of  a 
fool,  but,  if  he  doesn't  apply  for  you  before 
lunch,  he's  a  congenital  idiot,'     And  with 


that  he  took  a  short  run  and  dived  into  the 
stream. 

"  The  princess  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  Albert  the 
Watchguard  appeared,  complete  with  sieve, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  trout-stream.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  later,  with  a  cigarette  behind 
his  ear  and  a  nugget  of  gold  in  each  boot,  he 
made  formal  application  for  the  hand  of 
the  princess  and  half  the  kingdom — a 
request  which  was  immediately  granted. 

"  Two  days  later  they  were  married. 

"  What  Albert  the  Watchguard  said,  on 
learning  that  his  half  of  the  kingdom  did 
not  include  the  territory  watered  by  the 
trout-stream,  is  not  recorded. 

"  If  you  remember,  he  was  a  bit  of  a  fool." 

"  Good  for  you,  old  chap,"  said  Daphne. 

Jill's  hand  stole  out  of  the  darkness  and 
crept  into  mine. 

Berry  turned  to  Adele. 

"  A  blinking  wonder,"  he  said,  "  is  not  he  ? 
Fancy  turning  out  a  comic  cameo  like  that 
on  demand.  But  then  for  years  he's  been 
on  the  staff  of  Chunks.  He  does  the  Gossipy 
Gohhets  column." 

Adele  laughed  musically. 

*'  It  was  very  nice  of  him  to  do  as  I  asked," 
she  said.  "  And,  as  a  bargain's  a  bargain  ..." 

She  rose  and  turned  to  the  open 
windows  .  .  . 

I  saw  her  settled  at  the  piano,  and  then 
stole  back. 

A  moment  later  the  strains  of  her  beautiful 
mezzo-soprano  floated  out  into  the  darkness. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Printemps  Qui 
Commence  ever  enjoyed  a  more  exquisite 
setting. 

It  was  a  wonderful  night. 

If  we  had  driven  straight  to  Brooch,  the 
incident  would  not  have  occurred. 

We  had  lunched  early,  for  Berry  and  I 
were  determined  to  attend  the  sale  of  Merry 
Down.  Sir  Anthony,  who  was  sure  to  be 
there,  would  need  comforting,  and  we  had, 
moreover,  a  feeling  that  we  should  like  to 
see  the  last  of  an  old  friend.  Once  the  place 
had  passed  into  the  power  of  the  dog,  we 
should  try  to  forget.  It  was  Adele's  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  accompany  us.  "  I'd 
like  to  see  Brooch,"  she  had  said,  "  and  I 
want  to  get  a  new  piece  of  silk  for  my  wrist- 
watch.  Besides,  I  can  sit  in  the  car  while 
you  and  Berry  are  at  the  sale.  That'll  save 
your  taking  the  chauffeur."  We  agreed 
readily  enough. 

Because  Adele  was  with  us,  we  started  in 
good  time,  so  that  we  could  go  by  way  of 
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Hickory  Hammer  and  Three  Horse  Hill. 
That  way  would  bring  us  on  to  the 
London  road  at  a  point  five  miles  from 
Brooch,  and,  while  the  view  from  the  hill 
was  as  fine  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Hickory  Hammer  was  not  only  extremely 
ancient,  but  generally  accounted  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  villages  in  the  whole 
of  England. 

I  was  driving,  with  Nobby  beside  me, 
while  Adele  and  Berry  sat  on  the  back  seat. 
Our  thoughts  were  not  unnaturally  dwelling 
upon  the  sale,  and  now  and  again  I  caught 
fragments  of  conversation  which  suggested 
that  my  brother-in-law  was  commenting  upon 
the  power  of  money  and  the  physiognomy 
of  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum — whose  photograph 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  that  very 
morning,  to  grace  an  interview — with 
marked  acerbity.  Once  in  a  while  a  ripple 
of  laughter  from  Adele  came  to  my  ears, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  grave  dis- 
course, for  Berry  felt  very  bitter,  and  Adele, 
whose  father's  father  was  the  son  of  an 
English  squire,  had  taken  to  heart  the 
imminent  disseizure  with  a  rare  sympathy. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  two  when  we  slid 
out  of  Lullaby  Coppice  and  on  to  the  London 
road.  A  furlong  ahead  the  road  swung 
awkwardly  to  the  left — a  bend  which  the 
unexpected  debouchement  of  a  by-road 
rendered  a  veritable  pitfall  for  the  unwary 
motorist.  I  slowed  for  the  turn  cautiously, 
for  I  knew  the  place,  but  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when,  on  rounding  the  corner,  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  a  state  of 
affairs  presenting  all  the  elements  of  a 
first-class  smash. 

What  had  happened  was  transparently 
clear. 

Huddled  between  a  trolley  and  the  near- 
side bank,  which  was  rising  sheer  from  the 
road,  was  a  large  red  limousine,  listing 
heavily  to  port  and  down  by  the  head. 
Both  vehicles  were  facing  towards  Brooch. 
Plainly  the  car  had  sought  to  overtake  the 
trolley,  which  was  in  the  act  of  emerging 
from  the  by-road,  and  pB.ss  it  upon  the 
wrong  side.  The  former,  of  course,  had  been 
travelling  too  fast  to  stop,  and  the  burden 
which  the  latter  was  bearing  had  made  it 
impossible  for  the  other  to  pass  upon  the 
right-hand  side.  Three  sturdy  oaks,  new 
felled,  one  of  them  full  fifty  swaying  feet  in 
length,  all  of  them  girt  by  chains  on  to  the 
trolley's  back,  made  a  redoubtable  obstruc- 
tion. The  chauffeur  had  taken  the  only  pos- 
sible course  and  dashed  for  the  narrowing 
passage  on  the  left.    A  second  too  late,  the 


car  had  been  pinched  between  the  great 
wain  and  the  imyielding  bank,  like  a  nut 
between  the  jaws  of  the  crackers.  But  for 
the  action  of  the  carter,  who  had  stopped  his 
team  dead,  the  car  would  have  been  crushed 
to  flinders. 

The  two  occupants  of  the  limousine  were 
apparently  unhurt,  for,  when  I  first  saw 
them,  they  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  looking  anxiously  in  our  direction. 
The  next  moment  they  were  signalling  to 
us  violently,  spreading  out  ridiculous  arms, 
as  if  the  tree-trunks  were  not  putting  our 
passage  of  the  road  for  the  present  out  of 
the  question. 

As  I  brought  the  Kolls  to  a  standstill,  I 
heard  a  stifled  cry.  The  next  moment  Berry's 
voice  hissed  in  my  ear, 

''  Talk  of  the  devil  .  .  .  Look  at  the 
cove  on  the  right.  It's  Dunkelsbaum 
himself.''^ 

A  lightning  glance  showed  me  the  truth 
of  his  words.  The  original  of  the  photograph 
over  which  we  had  pored  that  morning 
was  standing  before  us  in  all  the  grossness 
of  flesh. 

Almost  before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
shock,  the  other — a  long  sallow  creature  with 
a  false  grin  and  a  cringing  air — was  at  my 
elbow. 

"  You  mutht  eckthcuthe  me,"  he  lisped, 
uncovering,  "  but  could  you  pothibly  give 
uth  a  lift  ath  far  ath  Brooch  ?  Thith  gentle- 
man " — he  indicated  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum — 
*'  hath  a  motht  important  engagement  there 
at  half-patht  two,  and,  ath  you  thee,  we 
have  been  unfortunate.  Tho,  if  you  could 
thee  your  way  to  accommodating  uth,  we 
thould  be  greatly  obliged." 

Before  I  could  reply — 

"  We  can  get  there  by  half-past  two,"  said 
Berry,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  "if— 
if  we  go  through  Ramilly.^' 

Now,  Eamilly  was  a  great  enclosure,  and 
could  be  entered  from  the  by-road  down 
which  the  trolley  had  come.  But  it  was  not  on 
the  way  to  Brooch. 

With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  repressed  a 
start.  Then  I  leaned  forward  as  if  to 
examine  the  dash,  but  in  reality  to  conceal 
my  excitement.  .  . 

Apparently  guileless,  my  brother-in-law's 
protasis  was  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate 
direction  to  me  to  postpone  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum' s 
arrival  at  Brooch  until  Merry  Down  was  no 
longer  in  the  market. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  violently 

Berry  was  speaking  again. 

''  Wait  half  a  minute,  and  we'll  change 
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over."  He  turned  to  Adele.  "  Will  you  sit 
in  front  with  Boy  ?  " 

As  the  change  was  being  made,  Mr. 
Dunkelsbaum  advanced. 

I  have  seldom  set  eyes  upon  a  less  pre- 
possessing man.  To  liken  him  to  a  vicious 
over-fed  pug  is  more  than  charitable.  Smug, 
purse-proud,  and  evil,  his  bloated  coun- 
tenance was  most  suggestive.  There  was  no 
pity  about  the  coarse  mouth,  which  he  had 
twisted  into  a  smile,  two  deep  sneer  lines 
cut  into  the  unwholesome  pallor  of  his 
cheeks,  from  under  drooping  lids  two  beady 
eyes  shifted  their  keen  appraising  glance 
from  me  to  Berry  and,  for  a  short  second, 
to  Adele.  There  was  about  him  not  a  single 
redeeming  feature,  and  for  the  brute's 
pompous  carriage  alone  I  could  have  kicked 
him  heartily. 

The  clothes  were  like  unto  the  man. 

From  beneath  a  silk-faced  overcoat, 
which  he  wore  unbuttoned,  the  rich  contour 
of  a  white  waistcoat  thrust  its  outrageous 
way,  spurning  the  decent  shelter  of  a  black 
tail-coat  and  making  the  thick  striped  legs 
look  shorter  than  ever.  A  diamond  pin 
winked  in  the  satin  tie,  and  a  black  bowler 
hat  and  patent-leather  boots  mercifully 
covered,  the  one  his  crown,  and  the  others 
his  short  fat  feet. 

My  gentleman  raised  his  hat  and  removed 
a  cigar  from  his  mouth  before  speaking  in 
a  thick  voice  and  with  a  strong  foreign 
accent. 

"  My  segretary  'as  tol'  you  of  my  agsident, 
yes.  I  voz  much  oblige'  vor  a  lif  to 
Brrrrooch.  These  gattle  "  —  contemp- 
tuously he  pointed  to  the  waggoner  and  his 
great  beasts,  to  whose  common  sagacity  he 
owed  his  life — "  should  not  allowed  be  on 
der  roats,  no.    Ach,  so.    It  voz  all  wrong." 

''  Quite  so,"  said  Berry.  ''  I  think  they're 
worse  than  pedestrians.  If  I  had  my  way, 
nothing  but  high-powered  cars  would  be 
allowed  on  any  high  road.  If  people  can't 
afford  cars,  let  them  keep  to  the  lanes." 

"  So  'ave  I  say  often.  What  vor  are  der 
baths  an'  lanes  else  ?    Bah  !  " 

By  now  Adele  had  taken  her  seat  in  front, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  descended, 
was  ushering  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  into  the 
place  she  had  left.  With  a  grunt,  the  fellow 
made  to  hoist  himself  in,  when  Nobby  took 
a  flying  leap  from  the  front  seat  and  planted 
himself  in  the  intruder's  path,  barking 
furiously. 

Immediately  withdrawing  the  foot  which 
he  had  set  upon  the  carpet,  Mr.  Dunkels- 
baum descended  anyhow  on  to  his  secretary, 


who  was  not  expecting  him  and  so  too  late 
to  recede.  The  scream  of  agony  which  the 
unfortunate  creature  emitted,  no  less  than 
the  convulsive  way  in  which  he  clung  to  the 
wing,  while  standing  upon  one  leg  and  pro- 
testing with  a  horrible  leer  that  he  was 
unhurt,  gave  the  lie  to  his  words. 

His  employer  spoke  at  once  and  to  the 
point. 

"  Den,  if  you  'ave  no  'urt,  what  vor  'ave 
you  yell  in  mine  ear-'ole  ?  Bah  !  "  He 
turned  to  me.  ''  You  vill  blease  gondrol  der 
'ound." 

Mastering  a  desire  to  do  the  man  violence, 
I  leaned  out  and  over  the  back  of  my  seat 
and,  taking  Nobby  by  the  scruff  of  his 
neck,  hauled  him  struggling  and  growling 
across  the  barrier.  Adele  received  him 
tenderly  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him. 
But  the  Sealyham  was  mourning  a  lost 
opportunity  and  would  not  be  comforted. 

Bluntly  commanding  his  creature  to  stay 
with  the  car  and  arrange  for  its  salvage, 
Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  once  more  heaved  him- 
self into  the  Rolls  and  sank  upon  the  back 
seat.  Berry  followed,  and  a  moment  later 
I  had  let  in  the  clutch  and  turned  up  the 
by-road. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure  it  was  ten  minutes  past  two, 
and,  as  Berry  got  out  to  open  and  hold  the 
gate,  I  saw  our  passenger  bring  out  a  hand- 
some timepiece  and,  after  a  glance  at  the 
dial,  replace  it  in  some  uneasiness. 

"  Your  dime  voz  der  same  as  London  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Five  minutes  ahead,"  I  replied  mali- 
ciously. 

"  Ach  !  " 

"  We  shall  do  it  all  right,"  I  said  airily. 
"  Your  appointment's  at  three,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  went  a  rich  green 
colour,  half  rose  from  his  seat,  and  clawed 
at  the  air  before  replying. 

''  Three  ?  "  he  raved.  "  Three  ?  No,  no  ! 
'Alf-pas'  doo,  man,  'alf-pas'  doo  !  'Oo  'as 
say  it  voz  three  ?  In  a  quarder  of  an  hour 
ve  mus'  be  dere.     It  is  fital,  yes." 

Adele  began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

"  Right-o,"  I  said  casually.  "  I  dare  say 
we  can  manage  it."  The  gate  was  open,  and 
I  let  in  the  clutch  with  a  bang.  With  a 
startled  grunt,  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  was  pro- 
jected violently  on  to  the  seat  he  had  left. 
As  I  slowed  up  for  Berry  to  rejoin  us,  "  But 
I  may  have  to  go  rather  fast,"  I  added. 

"  Like  der  devil,"  was  the  reply. 

The  going  was  good,  and  the  road  was 
unfrequented,  so  I  let  the  car  out.    We  tore 
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down  an  avenue  of  firs,  great  rugged  banks 
of  rhododendrons  sprawling  on  either  side, 
scudded  into  a  beechwood — pillars  all  silver- 
grey,  set  in  a  ruffled  mass  of  whispering 
green,  swam  through  a  sea  of  bracken, 
rippling  and  feathery.  And  all  the  time  I 
was  racking  my  brain.  .  .  . 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  had 
another  three  miles  to  cover  before  we 
should  emerge  from  Kamilly  on  to  the 
King's  highway.  But  at  the  very  point  at 
which  we  should  leave  the  enclosure  there 
were  cross-roads  and,  I  was  sure,  a  finger- 
post announcing  the  way  to  Brooch  in  a 
plain  manner  which  there  was  no  mistaking. 

In  the  face  of  this  direction,  which  our 
passenger  would  be  certain  to  see,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  another  road,  and, 
though  we  should  undoubtedly  reach  ''  The 
Fountain  "  after  the  appointed  hour,  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  proceedings  might 
not  be  punctually  conducted,  and  that  the 
essential  business  of  the  sale  would  not  have 
been  completed  before  our  arrival.  Of 
course,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  throwing  off  the  mask,  stopping  the 
car,  and  politely  intimating  our  inability 
to  carry  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  any  further. 
But  his  reception  of  such  an  open  declara- 
tion of  war  was  certain  to  be  unsuitable 
for  Adele's  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  subse- 
quent action  which  a  man  of  his  calibre 
would  undoubtedly  take  might  prove 
troublesome,  if  profitless. 

Again,  our  eventual  arrival  at  Brooch, 
however  belated,  would  be  better  avoided. 
Berry  and  1  were  well  known  in  the  town, 
as  was  also  our  close  friendship  with  Sir 
Anthony.  Our  identification,  therefore, 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  since, 
in  the  absence  of  a  burst  or  a  puncture,  our 
progress  to  Brooch  could  only  be  delayed 
by  pretended  engine  trouble,  the  suspicions 
which  this  would  be  sure  to  arouse  in  our 
passenger's  mind  would  very  soon  be 
confirmed. 

Sooner  or  later  the  fellow  would  gather 
that  he  had  been  befooled,  but,  provided 
that  we  preserved  our  incognitos,  that  did 
not  matter.  If  we  could  possibly  leave  him 
uncertain  whether  we  were  as  cunning  as 
serpents  or  as  simple  as  doves,  so  much  the 
better. 

In  no  sort  of  order  all  these  reflections 
elbowed  and  jostled  one  another  before  my 
mind's  eye,  which  was  itself  searching 
feverishly  for  a  solution.  Then  we  floated 
round  a  long  curve,  and  I  saw  the  splash. 

We  were  at  the  top  of  a  short  steep  hill 


in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood  of  tender  years. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  our  road  was  overrun 
by  a  fair-sized  stream,  so  that  while  there 
was  a  little  foot-bridge,  vehicles  that  were 
wishing  to  pass  this  way  must  do  so  by  way 
of  the  ford.  Beyond  the  water  the  ground 
rose  sharply  again,  making  the  whole  place 
a  bottom  or  hollow,  such  as  was  commonly 
encountered  in  this  part  of  England. 

I  slowed  up,  and  we  slid  down  the  hill  at  a 
reduced  speed. 

With  the  utmost  caution  I  put  the  Rolls 
at  the  splash,  making  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise my  uneasiness.  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum 
would  naturally  conclude  that  I  was  anxious 
lest  the  water  was  deep.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  fearful  lest  the  ford  should  prove 
shallow. 

But  luck  was  with  us. 

Very  gently  the  great  car  entered  the 
brown  water,  which  was  flowing  slowly  and 
steadily  over  its  gravel  bed.  With  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  I  watched  the  water  rise  .  .  . 
It  was  half-way  to  the  running-board  ...  It 
was  level — above  ...  It  was  lapping  the 
spare  wheel,  and — we  were  in  the  deepest 
part.  Quick  as  a  flash  I  changed  into  top 
and  let  in  the  clutch  with  a  bang.  Instantly 
the  engine  stopped,  and  the  car  came  to  rest 
in  mid-stream. 

I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  wiped  my 
face. 

There  was  an  electric  silence.    Then — 

''  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Berry. 

"  Flooded  out,"  I  said  shortly,  hoping  that 
Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  was  not  an  engineer. 

As  I  spoke,  I  heard  a  choking  sound  at  my 
shoulder.  I  turned  sharply,  and  there  was 
my  gentleman  in  a  terrible  toss.  His  eyes 
were  protruding,  and  he  could  hardly  speak. 

"  To  Brrrooch  !  "  he  screamed.  ''  To 
Brrrooch  !  Ve  mus'  go  on.  I  'ave  say  it  is 
fital.  Sdard  der  gar,  man,  sdard  der  gar  ! 
What  vor  do  you  vaid  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,"  I  said  coolly.  ''  But  you'll  have 
to  get  out.  Our  only  chance  is  to  make  her 
as  light  as  possible." 

With  a  saintly  look  Berry  opened  the 
off-side  door  and  sprang  nimbly  on  to  the 
foot-bridge.    Then  he  turned  to  the  other. 

"  Come  along,  sir." 

Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  stared  at  the  water  as 
if  it  had  been  boiling  oil.  As  he  estimated 
the  distance  he  was  to  cover,  a  bead  of 
perspiration  began  to.  course  down  his  face. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  .  .  . 

Berry  extended  his  hand. 

"  Come  along,  sir." 

The  fellow  threw  one  despairing  glance 
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about  him,  hung  out  of  the  car  till  he  could 
reach  Berry's  hand,  and  then,  with  a  fright- 
ful grunt,  goose-stepped  into  space  .  .  . 

The  sight  of  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum,  still  hand- 
in-hand  with  Berry,  endeavouring  by  the 
latter' s  direction  to  step  out  of  twelve  inches 
of  water  on  to  the  foot-bridge — a  feat  which 
only  a  contortionist  could  have  accom- 
plished— was  diverting  in  the  extreme.  But 
when  the  unfortunate  creature  did  by  some 
superhuman  effort  get  the  elongated  to3  of 
his  right  elastic-sided  boot  upon  the  plank. 


"'What  he   said  when  he   found  that  the  road,  which  we  could  see  for  about  five 
furlongs,  was  unoccupied,  I  shall  try  to  forget.' " 


and  Berry  found  himself  unable  to  do  more 
than  haul  him  half-way  to  safety,  so  that 
for  one  long  hectic  moment  he  hung  writhing 
convulsively,  frantically  waving  his  left  leg 
in  quest  of  a  footing  and  alternately  calling 
upon  Heaven  and  frenziedly  charging  his 
betrayer  not  to  let  go  ;  when,  as  a  result  of 
muscular  vibration,  his  left  boot  worked 
loose  and  fell  into  the  water  with  a  derisive 
plop  ;  when  Nobby,  who  had  been  watching 
the  efforts  of  the  storming  party  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  leapt  from  Adele's  arms  on 
to  my  shoulders  and  thence  into  the  flood, 
and,  beating  its  raving  owner  by  a  matter  of 
inches  in  a  rush  for  the  errant  footgear, 
splashed  his  triumphant  way  to  the  bank 
and,  amid  a  hurricane  of  execration,  bore 
his  waterlogged  trophy  into  the  under- 
growth ;  then  I  bowed  my  head  upon  the 
steering-wheel  and,  throwing  decency  to  the 
winds,  ran  before  the  tempest  of  Titanic 
laughter  .  .  . 

A  wail  of  merriment  from  Adele  and 

a  pressure  upon  my  left  arm  brought 

me  to  my  senses. 

^,^  Watch  in  hand,  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum 

was  dancing  upon  a 

strip  of  turf  by  the 

edge  of  the  stream, 

bellowing  at  me  to 

start  the  car. 

"I  do  nod  gare 
vor  my  bood,  no. 
But  der  abboinmen' 
...  It  vill  nod 
vaid,  I  say.  An'  it 
is  now  vive  minute 
to  begin.  Ach  ! 
What  vor  'ave  you 
sid  dere  an'  laugh  ? 
My  'eart  pleeds  vor 
you.  Ten  tousand 
devil !  But  vill  you 
sdard  uh  der  auto  ?  " 
The  yell  with 
which  he  delivered 
the  last  sentence 
changed  to  a  howl 
as  his  bootless  foot 
alighted  heavily 
upon  an  odd  pebble, 
and  Nobby  peered 
out  of  some  long 
grass,  boot  in  mouth, 
to  see  whether  the 
situation  was  afford- 
ing further  oppor- 
tunities. Apparently 
it   was  not,   for   b^ 
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lay  down  where  he  was  and  proceeded  with 
the  dismemberment  of  his  spoil. 

Adele  turned  her  head  away  and  held  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

I  set  my  foot  upon  the  self-starter  .  .  . 

The  moment  the  engine  started,  Nobby 
abandoned  his  treasure  and  leapt  barking  to 
the  side  of  the  car,  fearful,  as  usual,  lest  he 
be  left  behind.  Muttering  hideously,  Mr. 
Dunkelsbaum  seized  the  opportunity  of 
retrieving  his  boot,  whose  present  condition 
was  apparently  even  worse  then  he  had 
expected,  for  a  hurried  examination  of  the 
same  elicited  an  involuntary  cry  of  torment, 
and  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  terrier  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  fury. 

Slowly  I  brought  the  Rolls  out  of  the 
splash,  and  when,  as  I  judged,  about  six 
feet  lay  between  the  back  wheels  and  the 
stream,  again  I  stopped  the  engine  .  .  . 

For  a  moment  I  thought  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum 
would  offer  me  violence.  His  mouth  worked 
uncontrollably,  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  foam  upon  the  thick  lips.  A  sudden 
violent  tug  at  the  boot,  which  was  still  in 
his  right  hand  awaiting  replacement,  merci- 
fully diverted  his  attention,  but  the  savagery 
with  which  he  launched  a  kick  at  Nobby, 
who  was  once  more  in  possession  and  already 
out  of  range,  was  terrible  to  witness. 

"  'Ell-'ound  !  "  he  screamed.  "  'EU-'ound  ! 
You  vould  dare  !  I  vill  throw  you  oud  of 
der  vindow  with  one  'and.  I  vill  gig  der 
eyes  from  your  'ead."  In  the  midst  of  the 
paroxysm  he  turned  to  me,  wild-eyed  and 
gesticulating.  "  What  vor  'ave  you  stay 
still  ?  You  mus'  sdard  again  an'  again,  yes. 
To  Brrrooch  !  To  Brrrooch  !  "  He  snatched 
his  watch  from  his  pocket  and  dabbed  at 
its  face  with  a  shaking  forefinger.  ^*  Der 
'glogs  vill  berhaps  be  wrong.  I  vill  give  you 
dwendy  bounds  if  ve  shall  'ave  arrive  in 
dime  !  " 

The  rearguard  of  my  compunction,  which 
had  been  putting  up  a  fight,  vanished  into 
thin  air.  The  sweep  had  offered  me  money. 
I  was  prepared  to  twist  his  tail  indefinitely. 

"  If  you  pushed  behind,"  I  said  coldly, 
*'  we  might  get  her  going.  If  we  do,  you 
must  get  in  while  she's  moving.  I  daren't 
stop,  or  we  may  have  to  begin  all  over 
again." 

Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  eyed  me  suspiciously, 
and  Berry,  who  had  been  hitherto  afraid  to 
trust  his  voice,  took  up  the  running  with  a 
dash. 

''  That's  the  ticket.  Come  on,  Herr 
Stunkenblotch.  Never  mind  your  boot. 
Think  of  the  purchase  you'll  get  with  a  bare 


foot."  He  stepped  behind  the  car,  ^^  Now, 
you  do  as  I  do,  and,  when  I  say  '  Go,'  drop 
your  bullet  head  and  try  to  shove  the  old 
'bus  into  the  middle  of  next  fortnight." 

With  a  snarl,  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  slunk 
limping  to  the  back  of  the  car  ... 

A  moment  later — 

"  Go  !  "  said  my  brother-in-law. 

Maliciously  I  waited  the  best  part  of  thirty 
seconds.   Then — 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  I  inquired,  innocently 
enough. 

The  explosion  which  my  question  pro- 
voked was  truly  terrible. 

The  panting  alien  and  Berry  immediately 
reappeared,  one  upon  either  side  of  the  car, 
the  latter  protesting  with  an  injured  air 
that  he  was  not  so  young  as  he  was,  and 
that,  if  I  wanted  him  to  survive  the  summer, 
I  had  better  keep  my  ears  open,  while,  to 
judge  from  his  behaviour,  the  reflection  that 
his  recent  output  of  vigour  had  been  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  my  unreadiness  was 
hurrying  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  into  the  valley 
of  insanity.  Purple  in  the  face  from  the 
unwonted  violence  of  his  physical  and 
mental  exercise,  streaming  with  perspiration 
and  shaking  with  passion,  the  fellow  stormed 
and  raved  like  a  demoniac,  and,  if  Berry  had 
not  stepped  in  front  of  the  bonnet  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  again  to  the 
back  of  the  car,  I  believe  he  would  have 
fallen  down  in  a  fit. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  I  called. 

A  hurricane  of  affirmatory  invective 
answered  me. 

I  started  the  engine,  changed  into  first 
and  let  in  the  clutch.  As  I  changed  into 
second,  uprose  a  medley  of  cries  and  barking. 
I  leaned  out,  exhorting  the  pedestrians  by 
words  and  gestures  to  come  aboard  .  .  . 

Head  up,  teeth  bared,  fists  clenched  and 
arms  working,  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum  was  run- 
ning like  a  stag.  Berry  was  loping  along  just 
behind,  apparently  offering  encouragement 
and  advice,  while  the  Sealyham  was  alter- 
nately running  and  jumping  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  frantic  alien,  barking  as  if  he 
were  possessed.  Even  as  I  looked,  the  in- 
evitable happened.  Nobby  miscalculated  his 
distance  and  landed  too  close  to  the  object 
of  his  attentions,  Berry  gave  a  warning, 
but  belated,  shout,  and  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  avoid  the 
stumbling-block,  tripped,  recovered  himself, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  with  an  unearthly  cry 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

I  changed  into  third  speed. 

As  we  swung  round  the  corner  at  the  top 
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of  the  hill,  I  threw  a  glance  over  my 
shoulder. 

Berry  was  sitting  on  the  bank  by  the  side 
of  the  road  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  Mr. 
Dunkelsbaum  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was 
in  the  act  of  hurling  himself  in  the  direction 
of  Nobby,  and  the  latter,  with  his  small  tail 
well  over  his  back,  was  circling  delightedly 
about  his  victim,  still  barking  like  a  fiend 
and  ricochetting  like  a  roulette  ball. 

The  next  moment  we  were  out  of  sight, 
and  I  changed  into  top  speed. 

Adele  caught  at  my  arm. 

"  You're  not  going  to  leave  them  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Best  way  out,"  I  said.  "  Berry '11  under- 
stand and  pull  out  somehow„  You  see,  we're 
too  well  known  about  here  to  take  any 
chances.  And  now  I  think  we'll  slip  along  to 
'  The  Fountain  '  and  find  Sir  Anthony." 

"  You  tell  me  I  speak  good  English,"  said 
Adele. 

"  So  you  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  spoil  my  record. 
What's  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  '  a  thaw-proof 
nerve  '  ?  " 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  I.  "  But  I  can  put 
your  mouth  into  Italian.  Bocca  bella  caris- 
sima.  Now,  isn't  that  nice  ?  " 

The  sweet  pretty  lips  began  to  tremble 
with  laughter. 

"  You're  incorrigible,"  she  announced. 
''  Fifteen  long  months,  and  you  haven't 
changed  a  bit." 

"  Long  months,  Adele  ?  " 

The  soft  rose  of  her  cheeks  was  glowing  as 
she  turned  to  reply. 

"  The  longest  I've  ever  spent,"  she  said 
softly.  "  That — that's  the  worst  of  cutting 
your  hair.  I  thought  it  was  never  going  to 
grow." 

■'  They've  been  very  long  ones  for  me, 
Adele." 

Up  went  the  delicate  eyebrows. 

"  Have  they  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  A  close  scrutiny  will  reveal  that  my 
hair,  once  a  rich  mud  colour,  is  now  flecked 
with  grey." 

"  I  should  attribute  that  to  the  march  of 
Time." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  The  responsibility,"  I  said,  *'  rests  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  Seriously,  I 
missed  you  terribly." 

"  That,"  said  Adele,  "  I  refuse  to  believe. 
If  you  had,  you  would  have  paid  us  a  visit." 

"  I  was  not  invited." 

Adele  shrugged  her  shoulders. 


"  Any  old  way,"  she  announced,  "  I'm 
here  now.  And,  while  we're  on  the  subject 
of  hair,  please  remember  that  since  you  last 
saw  me,  I've  put  mine  up." 

"  Which  means  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  a  dangerous  woman  of  the 
world,  who  gives  nothing  and  takes  every- 
thing— with  a  grain  of  salt.  I  warn  you,  I've 
changed." 

''  Unquestionably,"  said  I,  "  you  have  had 
a  violent  love-affair.  That  is  as  plain  as  is 
the  dainty  nose  upon  your  charming  face." 

Adele  regarded  me  with  a  dazzling  smile. 

"  I  forgot,"  she  said,  "  that  I  was  address- 
ing an  expert.  Tell  me,  d'you  think  I  shall 
get  over  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't,"  said  I,  *'  it  shan't  be  my 
fault." 

"  You're  very  good." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I.  *'  Can  you  spell 
'  homoeopathy  '  ?  " 

^  ^  ^  5jC  ^< 

For  a  man  who  had  just  parted  with  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  poor  old  Sir  Anthony 
was  in  high  spirits.  Lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Merry  Down  had  been  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Of  that  there  was  no  manner  of 
doubt.  What  was  more  to  the  point  was 
that  the  purchaser,  who  had  paid  a  good 
price,  was  of  English  blood,  and  had  known 
Derry  Bagot  at  Eton,  and  soldiered  with 
him  first  in  South  Africa  and  afterwards  in 
France.  The  place  had  passed  into  good 
clean  hands  and  was  to  be  well  cared  for. 

"  A  very  civil  fellow,"  said  Sir  Anthony, 
whom  we  had  brought  back  to  White  Ladies 
to  tea,  "  and  a  sportsman.  I'm  truly  thank- 
ful. Spoke  so  nicely  of  Derry — said  he'd 
always  looked  up  to  him  and  he  was  proud 
to  think  he  was  to  carry  on  his — his  home." 
His  voice  faltered,  and  something  of  the  old 
stricken  look  hung  for  an  instant  in  the  keen 
grey  eyes.  The  next  moment  it  was  ousted 
by  the  flash  of  victory,  and  they  were  bent 
upon  me.  "  So  you  deported  the  alien  to 
Ramilly  ?  Gad,  but  I'd  've  liked  to  see  the 
terrier  bring  him  down." 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  the  noise  of  a 
familiar  scamper,  and  a  moment  later  Nobby 
had  hurled  himself  across  the  terrace  into 
my  lap  and  was  licking  my  face  with  an 
enthusiastic  violence  which  could  not  have 
been  more  pronounced  if  he  had  not  seen  me 
for  years. 

And  in  his  wake  came  Berry. 

I  had  told  Sir  Anthony  that,  if  he  desired 
to  thank  anyone,  he  must  thank  my  brother- 
in-law,  because,  but  for  the  latter's  quick 
wit,  Merry  Down  would  h^ve  fallen  into  the, 
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enemy's  hands.  But,  when  the  old  baronet 
had  clapped  him  upon  the  back,  Berry- 
nodded  at  me. 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  ''  I  was  the  first  to 
conceive  the  felony.  That  comes  of  being  a 
magistrate.  But  that's  the  merchant  who 
carried  it  out.  Largely  at  my  expense,  I 
admit.  But  that's  a  matter  for  him  and 
me  to  settle.  I  tell  you,  Sir  Anthony,  you 
must  thank  him — and  the — er — hell-hound. 
A  more  masterly  display  of  devilry  I  never 
witnessed."  He  sank  into  a  chair.  "  Let 
refreshment  be  brought  me." 

Daphne  blew  him  a  kisi, 

"  One  moment,  old  chap.  Did  the  servants 
see  you  come  in  ?  " 

Her  husband  nodded. 

*'  Then  there'll  be  some  fresh  tea  in  a 
moment.  And  now,  what  happened  ?  We're 
simply  wild  to  hear." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Jill  eagerly.  "  And  did  you 
really  call  him  *  Stunkenblotch  '  ?  And  what 
happened  to  his  boot  ?   And  where " 

"  The  last  thing  we  saw,"  said  Adele, 
*'  was  the  fellow  get  up  and  go  for  Nobby. 
You  were  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road." 

"  And  before  you  begin,"  said  I,  "  let  me 
say  that  I  wouldn't  have  left  you,  brother, 
if  I  could  have  thought  of  any  other  way 
out.   But  it  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do." 

Berry  put  up  his  hand. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  he  said,  "  for 
once  I  don't  blame  you.  If  I  hadn't  been  so 
weak  with  laughter,  I  might  have  boarded 
the  car,  but  it  was  then  or  never.  I  didn't 
expect  you  to  wait." 

*'  How  did  you  get  on  ?  " 

*'  I  fear,"  said  Berry,  "  that  Mr.  Dunkels- 
baum  did  expect  the  car  to  be  waiting  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  What  he  said  when  he  found 
that  the  road,  which  we  could  see  for  about 
five  furlongs,  was  unoccupied,  I  shall  try  to 
forget.  Suffice  it  that  he  perspired  with  great 
freedom,  and  for  a  long  time  appeared  to  be 
afflicted  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
Occasionally  he  addressed  me  in  Patagonian, 
but  since  the  only  words  I  could  remember 
were  scJiloss,  ausgang,  and  hahnhof,  my 
replies,  judging  from  their  reception,  were 
unsatisfactory  and  sometimes,  I  grieve  to 
think,  even  irrelevant. 

"  Presently  I  suggested  that  we  should 
return  for  his  boot.  For  this  he  sought,  whilst 
I  detained  Nobby.  I  had  recommended  that 
the  latter's  services  should  be  employed  in 
the  search,  but  the  bare  suggestion  provoked 
such  a  shocking  outburst  of  profanity  that 
I  said  no  more.  When,  after  exploring  the 
undergrowth  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  he 


suddenly  descried  his  footgear  lodged  in 
the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  ash,  Mr. 
Dunkelsbaum's  behaviour  gave  me  cause  to 
fear  for  his  reason.  My  theory  that  some 
dim-sighted  fowl  must  have  mistaken  the 
truant  for  a  piece  of  refuse  met  with  a  furious 
dismissal,  and,  fronl  the  perfectly  poisonous 
stare  with  which  he  declined  my  ofier  of 
assistance  to  secure  his  quarry,  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  associated  me  with 
its  elevation.  This  discovery  caused  me 
much  pain,  but  the  rude  man  was  soon  to 
pay  dearly  for  his  foul  suspicion.  True,  he 
got  it  down  :  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  ravages 
of  wear  and  tear,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
immersion,  had  heavily  discounted  the  value 
of  the  boot  as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
for,  after  several  agonised  endeavours  to 
replace  it  upon  his  foot,  Mr.  Dunkelsbaum 
screamed,  flung  it  down,  spat  upon  it,  and 
offered  up  what  I  took  to  be  a  short  prayer 
for  immediate  death. 

"  After  this  horrible  exhibition  of  temper, 
I  felt  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served 
by  remaining  within  sight  or  earshot  of  the 
abandoned  creature,  so  I  released  the  terrier 
and  made  ready  to  depart. 

"  '  Herr  Splodgenblunk,'  I  said,  '  I  must 
now  leave  you.  Should  you  be  still  anxious 
to  arrive  at  Bloat,  you  cannot  do  better 
than ' 

*'  He  interrupted  me  with  a  terrible  cry. 

*'  *  I  vos  neffer  vant  to  'ave  arrive  at 
Bloat !  ' 

*'  '  But  you  said ' 

"  '  No  !  No  !  '  he  raved.  '  It  vos  Bnrooch, 
I  'ave  say — Brrrooch  !  ' 

"  I  aflected  the  utmost  surprise. 

"  '  Oh,  Brooch.  Why,  we  came  miles  out 
of  our  way.  Brooch  is  over  there.  Back  the 
way  we  came,  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
first  on  the  right.  That's  the  worst  of  a 
Scotch  accent.'  " 

Berry  paused  for  the  laughter  to  subside. 
As  it  died  down — ■ 

"  That,"  said  I,  *'  was  refined  cruelty." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Berry,  *'  that,  compared 
with  the  paroxysm  which  succeeded  my  state- 
ment, its  predecessors  were  pale  and  colour- 
less. Indeed,  but  for  a  timely  diversion,  I 
believe  the  gent  would  have  gone  up  in 
smoke. 

"  You  see,  it  was  like  this. 

"  Ever  since  his  release,  Nobby  had 
evinced  a  pardonable  curiosity  regarding 
Mr.  Dunkelsbaum's  bootless  foot.  Unknown 
to  its  owner,  he  had  subjected  this  remark- 
able member  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  other's  spirited  study 
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of  '  A  Lost  Soul '  that  he  decided  to  remove 
the  objectionable  cloak  or  covering,  which  it 
is  charity  to  describe  as  a  sock. 

"  It  was,  of  course,  unmannerly.  The  dog 
should  have  controlled  his  morbid  thirst  for 
knowledge.  But  there  you  are.  Still,  it  was 
imprudent  of  Mr,  Dunkelsbaum  to  kick  him 
in  the  ribs.  I  felt  that  instinctively.  Had 
the  gentleman  remained  to  argue,  I  should 
have  said  as  much.   But  he  didn't. 

"  Going  extremely  short  upon  the  near 
fore,  he  rocketed  down  the  hill,  with  Nobby 
in  the  immediate  future,  barking  like  a  fiend 
and  striving,  so  to  speak,  to  take  Time  by 
the  forelock.  From  the  fragment  of  cashmere 
with  which  he  presently  returned,  I  fear  that 
he  was  successful. 


"  And  there  you  are.  All  things  considered, 
if  he's  still  alive,  I  should  think  he'd  make 
Brooch  about  half -past  eight." 

'^  He  may  get  a  lift,"  said  Jonah. 

'*  Not  he.  Once  bitten,  twice  shy.  After 
all,  he  asked  for  it,  didn't  he  ?  And  now 
shall  I  have  some  tea  ?  Or  would  that  be 
greedy  ?  " 

Sir  Anthony  wiped  his  eyes. 

"If  he'd  known  you,"  he  crowed,  '*  as 
well  as  I  do,  he'd  've  been  more  careful. 
Who  sups  with  the  devil  should  hold  a  long 
spoon." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said 
Berry.    "  I'm  a  respectable " 

"  Exactly,"  said  I.  "  And  meek.  Thanks 
to  Uranus." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  iviU  appear  in  the  next  mimher. 


AUTUMNAL. 


WHEN  faltering  Summer  comes  to  naughty 
And  Autumn  thralls  the  trees, 
Then  covet  I  her  orchard  wealth 

Divine,  her  spoil  of  bees- 
Yea,  Summer  of  the  leafy  crown 
Forsake,  and  gather  these. 

So  faithful  I  while  Summer  reigns, 

The  queen  of  hours  untold. 
But  turn  me  to  another  love 

Whenas  the  year  is  old- 
Yea,  careful  garnering  Aiitumn,  she 

That  reigns  before  the  cold. 
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nHE  study  of  the  great  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster  is  calculated  to 
extend  over  a  whole  lifetime,  or,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  a  series  of 
lifetimes.  Few  there  are  among  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  public  making  their 
way  inside  its  sacred  walls  day  by  day  who 
realise  how  deep  down  into  our  national  life 
the  Abbey  roots  have  pushed  themselves,  or, 
to  use  another  metaphor,  the  manifold 
sides  of  human  nature  to  which  it  makes 
appeal. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  a  glorious  work  of 
architecture,  aptly  termed  *'  the  most  lovely 
and  lovable  thing  in  Christendom."  It  is 
the  central  point  of  the  British  Empire. 
Koyal  memories  and  associations  cluster 
round  it  as  thick  as  the  dust  which  coats 
its  walls.  Art,  religion,  poetry,  sculpture, 
literature,  music,  science,  are  all  of  them 
there  represented,  in  those  memorials  of  the 
sons  of  England,  her  mighty  dead,  whom  it 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Abbey  Church  to  guard 
till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  story  of 
the  Abbey  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 
Many  of  us  fail  to  realise  that  it  has  been 
a  centre  of  religious  life  and  learning,  the 
tradition  of  which  has  persisted  without  a 
break  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to 
our  own  times.  Until  almost  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  our  eighth  Henry  the  worship  of 
prayer,  and  praise  and  work  was  maintained 
by  a  body  of  Benedictine  monks,  not 
infrequently  in  some  cases  men  of  real 
distinction.  With  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
abbeys  of  England,  the  life  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  gave  place  to  the  present 
collegiate  foundation,  consisting  of  a  dean 
and  canons,  together  with  other  officers. 
The  break  was  not  very  great  at  the  time, 
for  the  last  abbot  was  converted  in  the  year 


1540  into  a  dean,  while  a  certain  number  ot 
his  brethren  were  appointed  in  due  course 
to  positions  in  Henry's  new  collegiate 
foundation.  Traces  are  still  to  be  found  oi 
pre-Eeformation  times,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  nooks  and  crannies,  altogether  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  the  British  public,  which 
play  their  part  to-day  in  affording  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  daily  life  of  our  old-time 
predecessors. 

The  beautiful  cloisters  to  which  one  gains 
access  from  Dean's  Yard,  and  which  are  such 
a  busy  thoroughfare  to-day,  once  formed 
the  living-room,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body  of 
monks,  who  carried  on  here  their  sacred 
studies.  The  great  windows,  with  their 
magnificent  fourteenth-century  traceries, 
were  glazed.  Lamps  were  suspended  from 
the  roof.'  The  floor  was  probably  covered 
with  rushes  or  similar  material,  and  alto- 
gether the  cloisters  must  have  presented  an 
appearance  as  different  from  that  of  to-day 
as  well  could  be. 

Your  attention  will  be  arrested,  before  you 
have  advanced  many  yards,  by  a  noble 
doorway  surmounted  by  an  ogee-shaped 
arch.  It  leads  to-day  into  the  Abbey  Song 
School.  If,  however,  you  were  to  climb  up 
on  to  the  roof  of  this  latter  building,  you 
would  see  on  your  left  hand — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  north  side — a  row  of  beautiful  cleres- 
tory windows  and  the  glorious  old  wall  in 
which  are  embedded  pieces  of  eleventh- 
century  architecture.  This,  alas,  is  the  sole 
relic  of  the  refectory  in  which  the  monastic 
brethren  took  their  meals  day  by  day.  It 
must  have  been  a  magnificent  oblong 
chamber  with  a  timber  roof.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  was  pulled  down,  shameful  to 
relate,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  floor- 
space  became  a  garden,  and  was  subse- 
quently attached  to  the  fine  building  to  the 
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south  known  as  Ashburnham  House,  now 
one  of  the  non-boarding  "  houses  " — and 
also  the  library— of  Westminster  School. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garden  has  by  this 
time  gone  the  way  of  its  predecessor,  the 
refectory,  for  the  space  is  almost  entirely 
covered  by  various  buildings  belonging  to 
Westminster  School. 

Not  very  far  away,  in  the  east  cloister,  are 
several  doorways.  Three  of  these  lead  to 
the  Chapter-House,  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx, 
and  the  venerable  Norman  Undercroft. 
These  portions  of  the  Abbey  have  for  some 
time  past  been  thrown  open  to  the  ordinary 
visitor  under  certain  restrictions. 


The  fourth  of  these  doorways,  however, 
is  but  rarely  open,  for  it  contains  literary 
treasures  untold.  On  passing  within,  a  flight 
of  stone  stairs  is  disclosed,  which  lead  to  the 
Chapter  Library.  This  glorious  old  room  is 
quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
secondary  portions  of  the  Abbey.  Origi- 
nally it  was  used  as  the  Dormitory,  and  the 
stone  staircase  by  means  of  which  the  monks 
descended  into  the  Abbey  for  their  night 
office,  direct  from  their  beds,  may  still  be 
seen. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
in  1539,  a  portion  of  the  Dormitory  was 
set   apart  to  be  the  Great  Schoolroom  of 
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THE   CHAPTKFt   LIBRARY,    rHOTOGRAPHED   AS   PREPARED    FOR   THE   MEETING    OF   THE    REVISERS 

OF   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 


Westminster  School,  a  purpose  which  it  still 
fulfils.  Later  on,  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Dean  Williams,  a  man  possessed 
of  both  wealth  and  artistic  tastes,  re- 
modelled the  remainder  of  the  Dormitory 
and  fitted  it  up,  largely,  if  not  wholly,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  be  a  library.  The  contents 
are  of  an  archaic  description,  but  their  value 
is  enormous,  and  the  room  is  a  veritable 
treasure  of  delight  to  the  student  and  the 
bibliophile. 

Washington  Irving  has  given  a  charming 
description   of  this  room  in  his   "  Sketch 


Book."  ^'  I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique 
hall,  the  roof  supported  by  massive  joists  of 
old  English  oak.  It  was  soberly  lighted  by 
a  row  of  Gothic  windows  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  floor,  and  which  apparently 
opened  upon  the  roof  of  the  cloisters.  An 
ancient  picture  of  some  reverend  dignitary 
of  the  Church  in  his  robes  hung  over  the 
fireplace.  Around  the  hall  and  in  a  small 
gallery  were  the  books  arranged  in  carved 
oaken  cases.  They  consisted  principally  of  old 
polemical  writers,  and  were  much  more  worn 
by  time  than  use.  ...  The  place  seemed 
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fitted  for  quiet 
study  and  medita- 
tion. It  lies  very 
deep  among  the 
massive  walls  of 
the  Abbey,  shut 
off  from  the 
tumult  of  the 
world.  I  could 
only  hear  now  and 
then  the  shouts  of 
the  schoolbjpys 
faintly  swelling 
from  the  cloisters, 
and  the  souijd  of 
a  bell  tolling  for 
prayers,  that 
echoed  soberly 
along  the  roof  of 
the  Abbey.  By 
degrees  the  shouts 
of  merriment 
grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  at 
length  died  away. 
The  bell  ceased  to 

toll,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through 
the  dusky  hall." 

The  "  incomparable  Chapter  -  House  " 
stands  hard  by.  The  interior  of  this  noble 
building,  springing  from  its  central  pillar, 
the  home  for  generations  of  the  Commons  of 
our  land,  is  known  to  many  people  ;  but  the 
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THE   REMAINS   OF   ST.    CATHARINE  S   CHAPEI,. 
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THE    CHAPTER-HOUSE   CRYPT. 


remarkable  crypt  which  lies  beneath  will  be 
a  revelation  to  almost  everyone.  The  short 
stout  pillar  in  the  centre  and  the  re- 
markably thick  walls — twelve  feet  thick 
originally,  subsequently  increased  to  seven- 
teen — ^  proclaim  that  this  extraordinary 
place  was  intended  to  be  a  stronghold  of 
some  kind.  It 
cannot  bedoubted 
that  either 
Henry  III.  or 
Edward  I.  appro- 
priated the  crypt 
to  be  their  private 
treasury — in  fact, 
it  is  described  as 
"The  Treasury  of 
the  King's  Ward- 
robe "  about  the 
year  1303.  The 
remarkable 
strength  of  the 
crypt  did  not, 
however,  prevent 
it  from  becoming 
the  scene  of  cer- 
tain burglarious 
exploits,  for  in 
the  reign  of  the 
last-named 
monarch  a  rob- 
bery took  place 
here  upon  a  most 
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extensive  scale.  There  seemed  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  monastic  brethren 
could  throw  considerable  light  upon  these 
felonious  proceedings,  and  a  number  of 
them  found  their  way  to  strong  quarters 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  end, 
however,  they  managed,  all  save  two, 
to  extricate  themselves  from  an  un- 
commonly awkward  situation. 

History  is  for  ever  repeating  herself, 
and  in  more  recent  times  the  crypt 
once  more  became  the  receptacle  of  a 
host  of  treasures.  Here  were  placed 
the  Coronation  Chair  and  not  a  few 
other  articles  of  note,  in  order  that  they 
might  escape  the  attentions  of  the 
Kaiser's  aircraft. 

A  prominent  feature  in  every  great 
monastery  was  the  Infirmary,  and  that 
of  Westminster  was  constructed  upon  a 
highly  elaborate  scale.  The  whole 
thing  has,  of  course,  long  since  been 
modernised,  and  forms  to-day  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  courtyard,  entitled 
the  Little  Cloisters.  Traces,  however, 
still  remain,  among  other  things,  of  the 
chapel  which  bore  the  dedication  of 
St,  Catharine.  Judging  by  a  beautiful 
doorway  and  the  remains  of  a  few 
arches  and  pillars  in  the  garden  of  one 
of  the  canons,  St.  Catharine's  Chapel 
must  have  been  a  large  and  handsome 
building.  Over  and  above  the  normal 
round  of  services  which  took  place  within 
its  walls,  it  was  the  scene  of  not  a  few 
important  events,  one  of  which,  at  least, 


must  be  recorded  here.  Old  Fuller  has 
described  the  event  in  his  own  quaint  and 
inimitable  fashion  : 

"  A  synod  was  called  at  Westminster,  the 
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COLLEGE    GAKDEN,    THE   OLD   INFIltMARY    GARDEN. 

Pope's  legate  being  thereat,  on  whose  right 
hand  sat,  as  in  his  proper  place,  Richard 
of  Canterbury,  when  in  springs  Roger  of 
York,  and,  finding  Canterbury  so  seated, 
fairly  sits  him  down  in 
V  .\  "^     Canterbury's   lap,    a   baby 

~       ^  .       .  too  big  to  be  dandled  there- 

on, yea,  Canterbury  his 
servants  dandled  this  lap 
childe  with  a  witness,  who 
pluk'd  him  thence  and 
buffeted  him  to  a  purpose." 
From  that  time  until  now 
the  see  of  Canterbury  has 
maintained  its  titular 
superiority  over  that  of 
York,  the  holder  of  the 
former  being  designated  as 
Primate  of  All  England  and 
the  latter  as  Primate  otf 
England. 

Attached  to  the  Infirmary 
was  a  delightful  garden  in 
which  the  sick  monks  were 
wont  to  take  the  air.  This 
garden,  from  which  one 
gains    a   perfectly  glorious 
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KEREDOS   AND  ALTAR  IN  THE  CHANTRY  OF   HENRY  V.,  WITH   THE  TOMB   OF   HIS 

QUEEN,   KATHARINE  OF  VALOIS. 
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view  of  the  Yictoria  Tower,  still  survives. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  garden  in 
England,  and  its  venerable  fourteenth- 
century  walls  and  the  picturesque  old 
Jewel  Tower — how  few  Londoners  know 
of  its  existence  ! — combine  to  form  an  old- 
world  atmosphere  like  nothing  else  in  the 
metropolis. 

Needless  to  say,  the  head  of  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster  was  a  very  great  personage 
indeed.  The  Abbot — for  such  was  his  title — 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  the  possessor  of   a   stately  house   of 
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THE   MUNIMENT   KOOM,    WITH    TRUNKS    OF   MARGARET   BEAUFORT, 
MOTHER    OF   HENRV   VII. 


residence,  to  wn^ch  was  attached  an 
extensive  retinue  of  servants,  while  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  he,  like  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  to  whom  so  many  of 
his  privileges  have  descended,  possessed 
absolute  freedom  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  This  state  of  things 
has  been  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of 
their  lordships  of  London,  at  one  time  and 
another,  but  their  successive  attempts  to 
storm  the  fortress  have  consistently  failed, 
and  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  still   con- 


tinues upon  its  way  along  the  old  familiar 
lines. 

The  Abbot's  house  is  to-day  the  Deanery, 
and  an  immense  portion  of  the  mediaeval 
building  has  survived  down  to  our  own 
time.  What  may  be  termed  the  state  rooms 
in  particular  still  present  to  a  great  extent 
their  original  character  and  appearance. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  charming  apart- 
ment bearing  the  quaint  title  of  the  Jericho 
Parlour.  The  great  window,  its  lights 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  heraldic  stained 
glass,  placed  here  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  great  Lance- 
lot Andrewes,  who  was 
Dean  of  Westminster 
for  a  few  years,  and 
the  walls  hung  with 
the  beautiful  linen  fold 
panelling,  possess  a 
charm  all  their  own. 

From  the  Jericho 
Parlour  a  short  passage 
leads  to  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  one  of  the 
most  historical  rooms 
in  London.  Its  walls 
have  looked  down 
upon  events  so  widely 
different  as  the  death 
of  our  fourth  Henry 
and  the  periodical 
meetings  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
Its  tapestries  and  some 
remarkable  panels  of 
extremely  early  stained 
glass  are  worthy  of  a 
prolonged  study. 

The  J  erusa  1  em 
Chamber  served  the 
Abbots  of  Westminster 
as  a  kind  of  state 
reception  -  room.  An 
adjoining  apartment  in 
this  same  group  of  buildings  was  their 
refectory.  To-day  it  is  known  as  the 
College  Hall.  Here  the  King's  Scholars, 
together  with  certain  of  the  day  boys,  of 
Westminster  School  partake  of  their  meals, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
at  tables  some  of  which,  if  an  ancient 
tradition  be  correct,  were  fashioned  out  of 
one  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Invincible 
Armada.  This,  again,  is  a  most  fascinating 
room,  worthy  of  taking  rank  with  any  of 
the  smaller  halls  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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The   heraldic    designs    upon   its   northern 
wall,  the  portraits  of  various  Westminster 
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INSIDE   THE   TRIFORIUM. 


Headmasters,  ai  d  the  beautiful  Minstrels' 
Gallery  at  the  southern  end,  give  this 
room  a  unique  character. 

How  few  people 
there  are,  again, 
who  ever  succeed 
in  penetrating 
into  the  upper 
portions  of  West- 
minster Abbey ! 

Among  these  is 
the  Chantry 
Chapel  of  Henry 
v.,  which  is  quite 
one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all 
these  many  nooks 
and  crannies. 
Henry  V.  had  a 
peculiar  venera- 
tion for  the  great 
church  in  Avhich 
he  had  been 
crowned.  He 
provided  in  his 
will  that  a 
separate  chantry 
should  be  erected 
over  his  tomb, 
where  Masses  should  be  for  ever  offered  up 
at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation. 


The  practical  outcome  of  all  this  was  the 
erection  of  a  new  chapel,  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  that 
of  St.  Edward, 
"  almost  reaching 
the  dignity  of 
another  Lady 
Chapel."  Below 
lies  the  tomb  of 
the  victor  of 
Agincourt. 
Above,  spanning 
the  ambulatory 
like  a  kind  of 
bridge,  is  the 
Chantry,  thickly 
decorated  with 
statues,  all  of 
which  describe 
the  personal 
peculiarities  and 
history  of  this 
sovereign.  Access 
is  gained  to  the 
Chantry  by  means 
of  two  short 
towers  which  cut 
mercilessly  into 
the  tombs  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  and 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  The  large  statues 
above  the  altar  record,  not  only  the  glories 
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THE   TUIFOIilUM   OF   THE   CIIOIIJ. 


of  Westminster,  but  also  those  of  the  two 
kingdoms  which  Henry  V.  succeeded  for  a 
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brief  space  of  time  in  uniting — St.  George 
of  England  and  St.  Denys  of  France.  From 
this  vantage  point  one  gains  a  superb  view 
of  the  Abbey  looking  westward.  On  the 
cross-bar  between  the  two  columns  above 
our  heads  are  suspended  the  King's  helmet, 
saddle,  and  shield. 

Eastwards  is  the  restored  altar  tomb  in 
which  lie  the  remains  of  Henry  V.'s  consort, 
Katharine  of  Valois,  placed  here  by  Dean 
Stanley,  after  a  strange  series  of  wanderings. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  Muniment  Room  or 
Record  Chamber  of  the  Abbey,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  on  even  more  unfamiliar  ground. 
This  remarkable  chamber  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  south  transept,  immediately 
above  a  portion  of  the  east  cloister.  The 
Muniment  Room  itself  is  full  of  interest. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  price- 
less documents  are  here  carefully  stored. 

Apart  from  the  documents,  the  Muniment 
Room  possesses  other  interesting  features 
of  its  own.  A  beautiful  Early  English 
three-light  window,  Richard  II. 's  famous 
badge,  the  White  Hart,  which  is  depicted  on 
one  of  the  walls,  and  the  travelling  trunks 
of  Henry  VII. 's  famous  mother,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort,  are  all  to  be  seen 
here. 

Like  every  other  church  of  any  dimensions, 
Westminster  Abbey  possesses  its  triforium, 


a  broad  passage  running  all  the  way  round 
over  the  side  aisles,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating many  spectators  at  such  an  occasion 
as  a  coronation.  It  is  necessary  to  ascend 
to  this  elevated  position  in  order  to  gain  a 
really  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  size  and 
general  impressiveness  of  the  Abbey. 

Higher  still  are  the  tw^o  roofs.  Down 
below,  from  the  interior  of  the  church, 
one  looks  up  at  the  great  stoAe  vault  of 
wondrous  strength  and  beauty.  Above  this, 
hidden  from  sight,  is  a  veritable  forest  of 
timber  cunningly  framed  together  so  as  to 
support  the  immense  weight  of  the  great 
sheets  of  lead  which  are  nailed  over  it. 

A  ramble  over  all  these  upper  portions  of 
the  great  church,  especially  the  triforium 
and  the  exterior  of  the  roof,  is  a  perfect 
revelation.  Only  after  such  a  ramble  is 
one  able  to  gain  a  really  adequate  idea  of 
the  enormous  responsibility  laid  upon  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  To 
keep  the  whole  of  this  immense  fabric  in 
a  perfect  state  of  repair  at  any  given 
moment  is  a  task  demanding  the  most 
anxious  consideration  and,  above  all,  a 
liberal  supply  of  money.  Unless  this  latter 
commodity  be  forthcoming  in  really  ample 
measure,  great  buildings  like  our  beloved 
Abbey  are  inevitably  bound  to  crumble 
away  and  collapse. 
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THE  MAN   SHE 
MARRIED 

By  LLOYD   WILLIAMS 

Illustrated  by   John   Campbell 


THE  crowd  parted,  Milly  slipped  her 
hand  through  my  arm,  and  we 
returned  to  the  car.  There  were  one 
or  two  friends  present,  and  they  carried  them- 
selves with  the  stoical  self-repression  that 
we  expect  from  our  race,  but  the  villagers 
were  not  quite  so  calm.  Some  of  them 
were  blubbering  openly,  and  had  that  sort 
of  dumb  look  in  their  eyes  which  you  see  in 
the  English  peasantry  when  they  want  to 
say  something  sympathetic,  but  cannot  find 
the  words.  Milly  did  not  cry — my  sister-in- 
law  was  never  the  woman  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  her  feelings  -and  in  ten 
minutes  we  were  back  at  The  Hall. 

Life  had  resumed  its  normal  course  ;  the 
blinds  were  raised,  and  Kemp,  the  butler, 
looked  as  correct  as  his  mistress  did. 

"  Tea  is  served  in  the  study,  my  lady,"  he 
said. 

If  the  hour  of  Judgment  had  been  arranged 
for  five  o'clock,  Kemp  would  have  an- 
nounced tea  at  four  as  usual.  This  was  not 
because  Kemp  was  a  fool  or  unfeeling  ;  it 
was  simply  that  he  knew  his  duties.  It  was 
Kemp  who  pronounced  Jim's  epitaph  on 
the  evening  I  arrived  at  The  Hall. 

"  The  master  passed  away  at  five  o'clock, 
sir,"  he  said  quietly.  "  It  is  a  great  grief  to 
us  all." 

"  I  know  it  is,  old  man,"  said  I. 

Then  Kemp  drew  himself  up  for  the  effort 
of  his  life. 

''  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  sir,  Mr. 
Hutton  was  what  I'd  call  a  thoroughbred," 
he  murmured,  ''  I  don't  know  that  anyone 
could  say  more  than  that." 

"  You  are  right,  Kemp.  That  was  Jim 
down  to  the  ground,"  I  replied.  "  Her 
ladyship  will  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
said." 

Milly  and  I  found  a  glowing  fire  and  all 
the    jolly   appurtenances   of    civilised  life 


Ul 


awaiting  us.  Withers,  the  parlourmaid,  had 
red  eyes,  and  Milly  kissed  her.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  Milly  was  never 
effusive ;  but  women  understand  one 
another's  feelings  in  a  way  that  men  some- 
times fail  to  grasp. 

I  helped  my  sister-in-law  off  with  her  fur 
coat,  and  she  knelt  before  the  fire  to  make 
the  toast.  That  was  one  of  her  little  fads. 
As  she  knelt  there,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  fine  woman  she  was — the  best  in 
the  world,  if  you  must  know,  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  woman,  and  she  happens 
to  be  her  sister. 

"  I  wish  Lucy  could  have  come,"  she  said. 

*'  So  do  I.  She  would  have  been  a  greater 
comfort  to  you  than  I  have  been,  Milly," 
I  said. 

"  You  are  all  right,  Jack,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  ;  and  you  may  laugh,  but  I  felt 
most  ridiculously  bucked.  Milly  was  like 
that.  A  shake  of  her  hand  meant  more  than 
a  volume  of  gush  from  some  women. 

"  You  like  a  lot  of  butter  on  your  toast, 
don't  you  ?  "  she  added.  "  Jim  was  just  the 
same.    You  men  love  to  be  spoilt." 

I  was  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that  a 
woman  like  Milly  should  live  to  be  four-and- 
thirty  before  she  married. 

I  believe  she  was  the  pluckiest  woman  I 
have  met — with  the  exception  of  one,  you 
understand.  Milly  didn't  seem  to  know 
what  fear  was.  In  the  early  days  of  flying, 
she  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  go  up,  and 
those  were  days  when  it  was  doubtful  if  you 
would  come  down  alive.  She  did  not  do  it 
to  show  off,  and  I  only  heard  of  it  by  chance ; 
she  just  did  it  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and 
never  even  mentioned  the  matter.  During 
the  War  she  did  things  that  would  scare 
ninety- nine  men  out  of  a  hundred. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  physical  things 
that  Milly  was  plucky.     She  was  a  brave 
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woman  in  herself.  She  said  the  things  that 
had  to  be  said,  and  said  them  reasonably 
and  without  temper  or  fear.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  married  life  Lucy  and  I  had  an 
up-and-down  that  threatened  to  upset  the 
boat.  It  v/as  Milly  who  put  us  straight.  I 
don't  know  what  she  said  to  Loo,  because 
I  was  not  admitted  to  the  conference, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  old  thing  wept  out 
all  sorts  of  tears  of  repentance  that  night, 
which  I  didn't  deserve. 

As  for  me,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  Milly 
told  me  things  you  w^ould  never  believe  a 
single  girl — as  she  was  at  that  time — would 
have  had  the  courage  to  say  to  a  man.  And 
she  said  those  things  in  a  w^ay  that  reminded 
me  of  a  ripping  organ  being  played  with 
every  stop  pulled  out,  although  she  spoke 
in  a  whisper.  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
argue  with  her  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  and  I  went  out  of  the  room  like  a 
whipped  puppy. 

In  short,  Milly  was  a  good  sort,  and  as 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  you  make  'em.  It 
seemed  sad  to  think  she  was  a  widow  after 
only  three  years  of  married  life. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  old  Jim  ?  "  she 
asked  suddenly. 

"  Top-hole,"  I  muttered.  ''  One  of  the 
very  best,  Milly.    You  know  what  I  mean." 

She  nodded  and  smiled,  and  I  wished  my 
make-up  had  included  the  trick  of  saying 
things  as  I  want  to  say  them. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  murmured.  "  There 
never  was,  or  could  be,  any  man  in  the 
world  for  me  except  old  Jim."  After  a 
pause  she  added  :  "I  have  never  told  you 
how  we  came  to  be  married." 

I. looked  round  at  her  curiously.  Now 
that  she  mentioned  the  matter,  there  was 
something  a  little  odd  about  Milly's  wedding, 
but  it  had  never  struck  me  before.  Jim  had 
been  my  fag  at  Marlborough,  and  a  jolly 
young  pickle  he  was  to  plague  a  senior's 
life. 

Milly  and  he  started  sweethearting  at 
about  the  time  Loo  and  I  were  spliced,  and 
I  remember  that  we  all  wondered  what 
would  come  of  it.  Jim  was  said  to  be 
wildish — he  was  two-and-twenty  in  those 
days,  and  Milly  a  bare  twenty- one — and  his 
worldly  goods  could  safely  be  packed  in  a 
paper  bag.  Besides,  he  had  expensive  tastes 
— the  young  bounder  ! — and  Milly's  father, 
the  old  Earl,  was  as  strict  as  a  parish 
beadle. 

So  nothing  came  of  the  affair,  and  soon 
afterwards  Jim  disappeared  from  mortal 
ken,  as  dozens  of  good  men  do.    Loo  and  I 


were  in  America  at  the  time,  and  hardly 
knew  what  was  going  on.  When  we  returned, 
people  were  inclined  to  talk  scandal  about 
Jim.  They  said  he  had^  gone  a  regular 
purler,  but  I  need  hardly  say  we  took  no 
notice  of  stuff  of  that  sort. 

And  after  that  the  years  passed  by  in  the 
good  old  way,  and  we  were  all  a  trifle  vexed 
because  Milly  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  marriage.  It  seemed  wicked  that  such 
a  ripping  girl  should  be  lonely. 

And  then  Jim  turned  up  again.  It  was  in 
1915,  and  Milly — who  was  nursing  over  in 
France — came  upon  him  in  a  hospital. 
He  was  a  Tommy,  and  almost  the  first  thing 
we  knew  about  it  was  that  Milly  and  he 
were  to  be  married,  and  if  Loo  and  I  could 
get  leave  from  our  respective  duties,  she 
would  like  us  to  toddle  along  and  see  them 
turned  off. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Lucy.  "  That's 
just  what  ought  to  happen." 

Jim  was  invalided  out  of  the  Army  forth- 
with for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  only 
had  one  leg  that  was  worth  talking  about. 
The  old  chap  had  done  his  bit — with  a  trifle 
of  margin  and  one  of  those  jolly  little  bronze 
crosses — and  Milly  and  he  settled  down  at 
The  Hall. 

I  think  the  people  round  there  just  wor- 
shipped them.  Milly  had  tons  of  money,  of 
course,  and  Jim  hadn't  twopence-ha'penny, 
but  that  didn't  seem  to  matter  to  anyone. 
They  did  all  the  clinking  things  that 
decent  people  do  without  shouting  it  in 
the  newspapers,  and  there  was  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child — or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  a  lame  dog  —  within  twenty 
miles  that  did  not  look  upon  them  as 
No.  1  pals. 

But  Milly  had  something  to  tell  me.  She 
sat  back  in  the  shadow  and  talked  quietly. 
"  I  want  you  and  Loo  to  know  all  about  it," 
she  said,  "  because  I  have  a  notion  that  you 
two  old  dears  think  far  better  of  me  than  I 
deserve.  I  am  a  woman  who  funked  in 
the  crisis  of  her  life.  Jack." 

''  I'll  not  believe  that,  Milly,"  I  said. 

She  did  not  even  trouble  to  discuss  the 
point. 

"  All  the  misery  that  arose  afterwards 
came  from  that,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 
"  Now,  when  I  look  back,  and  recall  the 
past  three  happy  years,  I  say  to  myself : 
'  God  has  been  good  to  me.  He  let  me  see 
my  blunder,  and  allowed  me  to  make  good.' 
I  fancy  that  is  what  forgiveness  really  means, 
Jack.  It  is  something  more  than  a  word  ;  it 
is   the   opportunity   to   make   good.     But 
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let  me  tell  you  what  happened.     I  think  I 
shall  surprise  you." 

***** 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  it  in  her  own 
words  ;  somehow  Milly's  words  don't  come 
well  from  the  lips  of  another.  I  will  sling 
it  together  as  best  I  can  in  my  own  way. 
When  she  said  she  would  surprise  me,  she 
was  right.  No  hint  of  the  truth  had  ever 
occurred  either  to  Lucy  or  myself. 

It  was  about  May,  1914.  Milly  had  had 
her  own  establishment  for  some  years,  and 
she  had  taken  a  furnished  villa  not  far  from 
Torquay,  where  Kemp,  her  father's  butler, 
and  one  or  two  maid-servants  looked  after 
her.  A  good  deal  of  the  old  Earl's  plate 
had  been  left  to  his  unmarried  daughter, 
and  one  night  Milly  heard  a  noise  in  the 
dining-room  below.  She  put  on  the  first 
wrap  that  came  to  hand,  and,  armed  with 
an  electric  torch  and  the  poker  snatched 
up  from  the  fender,  stepped  downstairs  to 
interview  the  offender.  That  was  just  like 
Milly.  Another  woman  would  have  roused 
her  butler  or  'phoned  for  the  police. 

The  scene  that  followed  must  have  been 
stirring  enough,  though  not  in  the  way  that 
might  be  expected.  She  entered  the  dining- 
room  to  find  it  in  complete  darkness.  The 
thief  had  been  working  with  a  light  at  his 
elbow,  but  had  ''  doused  "  it  on  hearing 
her  approach.  Milly  shone  her  torch  on  a 
man — he  was  wearing  a  kind  of  mask — 
crouching  before  the  sideboard,  the  door 
of  which  was  open.  He  was  packing  up  the 
plate,  and  promptly  covered  her  with  a 
revolver. 

"  Put  that  thing  down,"  she  said  re- 
solutely. 

He  let  it  drop  from  his  hand,  and,  rising 
to  his  feet,  stared  into  her  face. 

"  God  forgive  me,  it's  Milly !  "  he  muttered. 

"  Jim. !  " 

She  had  snatched  the  mask  from  his  face, 
and  knew  him  at  once — her  old  lover,  long 
since  disappeared  into  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten men. 

After  that  there  must  have  been  silence 
for  a  moment  or  two.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  what  a  woman  would  be  thinking  about 
in  such  circumstances,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  a  man. 

Milly  switched  on  the  lights  of  the  room 
and  went  across  to  the  fire.  It  was  not  quite 
dead,  and  she  stirred  it  mechanically. 
At  the  same  moment  another  step  was  heard. 
Kemp,  the  butler,  was  coming  down  ;  he 
was  a  pretty  plucky  old  boy,  like  his  mistress. 

"  Put  that  mask  on,"  she  said. 


But  Jim,  who  was  always  a  curious  sort 
of  a  dare-devil  fellow,  did  nothing  of  the 
sort ;  he  stood  there,  frowning  at  the  door 
in  silence. 

Kemp  entered  and  looked  round  the  room. 
Milly  declared  there  was  no  surprise  in  his 
face — Kemp  was  never  the  man  to  be  taken 
by  surprise.  He  appeared  to  take  in  every 
detail,  including  the  small,  neat  bag  of  tools 
that  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  silver  that 
lay  there  partly  packed. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  he  said  calmly, 
recognising  Jim.  "  Is  there  anything  wrong, 
my  lady  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Kemp.  Mr.  Hutton 
has  called — unexpectedly." 

"  Very  good,  my  lady." 

Good  old  Kemp  !  You  couldn't  shake  him 
up.^ 

''Is  there  anything  I  can  fetch  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

If  he  had  discovered  Milly  in  the  act  of 
entertaining  his  Satanic  Majesty,  Kemp 
would  have  borne  it  equally  well.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  his  mistress 
could  do  anything  wrong,  and  Kemp  was 
not  a  bad  judge.  Compared  to  her  word,  the 
laws  of  England  were  mere  waste-paper. 

She  asked  him  to  put  out  the  decanters 
and  biscuits.    Kemp  obeyed. 

"  Good  night,  my  lady.  Good  night,  sir," 
he  said.  ''  It's  a  wonderful  fine  night, 
although  there's  no  moon." 

Kemp  was  an  observant  man,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  he  possessed  a  dash 
of  dry  humour.  Milly  did  not  even  beg  him 
to  hold  his  tongue.    It  was  not  necessary. 

Jim  and  she  had  parted  after  a  dance  some 
twelve  or  so  years  before  ;  they  met  like 
this.  For  quite  a  long  time  neither  of  them 
spoke.  Jim  stood  there  like  a  man  carved 
in  stone,  his  brows  twitching  slightly,  but 
giving  no  other  sign  of  life. 

At  last  he  spoke  ;  I  think  she  was  deter- 
mined he  should  speak  first. 

"  It's  a  bit  of  a  rag,  meeting  like  this, 
Milly,"  were  his  words.     ''  What  ?  " 

He  spoke  rather  hoarsely,  and  his  jaunti- 
ness  did  not  altogether  hide  what  he  was 
feeling. 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  she  said.  "  Sit  down, 
Jim,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

The  words  sound  simple  enough,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  would  have  used  them. 
She  did  not  break  into  tears  and  pour  out 
any  sentimental  twaddle  on  the  subject  of 
her  heart  being  broken.  Just  "  Tell  me  all 
about  it  "  was  all  she  said  ;  she  was  a  woman 
who  grasped  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides 
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bo  everything.  Even  wlien  a  man  goes  to  the 
devil,  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for 
him. 

Jim  told  his  story  with  a  whimsical  touch 
of  dry  humour  which  was  quite  charac- 
teristic.   He  had  gone  a  considerably  worse 


point  of  fact,  he  remained  in  London,  and 
dived  into  the  underworld. 

Yes,  he  got  into  a  pickle.  When  we  all 
thought  he  was  shooting  the  cheery  pachy- 
dermatous, or  shovelling  up  diamonds,  old 
Jim  was  doing  seven  years  at  Portland. 


*Mr.  Hutton  lias  called — unexpectedly/" 


'*  mucker  ''  than  anyone  supposed.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  squeal  or  ask  for  help.  He  would 
have  had  it  by  the  yard;  but  he  took  his 
gruel  in  his  own  way,  and  held  his  tongue. 
He  managed  to  spread  the  story  that  he  had 
gone  to  Africa — where  it  is  believed  that  the 
Devil's   own   commonly  forgather — but,  in 


"  Don't  think  me  a  swanker,  Milly,  but  I 
did  it  on  my  head,"  he  said  grimly.  *'  And— - 
er— well,  here  I  am." 

It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  she 
heard  full  particulars  of  that  first  plunge 
into  the  underworld  ;  he  spoke  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own  sheer  crookedness,  for  he  hated 
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people  wlio  made  excuses.  But  she  was  to 
learn  later  that  he  had  been  tricked  and 
used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  wilier  men.  After 
all,  he  was  only  a  frisky,  heedless  boy,  but 
he  had  the  sense  to  give  a  false  name  and 
keep  his  identity  dark  ;  consequently,  none 
of  his  friends  heard  of  it.  For  the  rest,  a 
man  with  a  bad  character  is  more  or  less 
done  for. 

He  lighted  a  pipe — with  her  ready  per- 
mission— and  seated  himself  in  a  chair. 

"  There's  a  touch  of  romance  in  this 
risky  sort  of  game,  Milly,"  he  said,  with  a 
cool  wave  of  his  hand.  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  earn  money, 


thanks." 


"'Is  there  anytfiing  T  can  retch?'  he  inquired."' 

SO — well,  there  you  are.  I  couldn't  stand 
being  a  sneak  thief,  or  a  swell-mobsman,who 
conjured  quids  out  of  young  fools  in  billiard 
saloons.    I  decided  to  go  the  whole  hog." 

Milly  told  me  she  found  it  very  hard  to 
judge  of  him.  Oddly  enough,  his  manners 
had  not  deteriorated  in  the  least ;  he  chatted 


with  the  old  well-bred  coolness.  And  he 
did  not  air  any  stagy  bitterness  ;  he  did  not 
curse  Society,  or  try  to  make  himself  out 
specially  bad.  Yet  there  was  a  certain 
hardness  beneath  the  surface,  which  she 
felt  rather  than  perceived.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  run  clean  off  the  rails,  and  didn't 
care.     He  did  not  even  hint  at  regret. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  living  here,  Milly.  I  picked  up  a 
hint  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  plate  in 
the  place,  and  marked  it  down  for  a  friendly 
little  visit.  But  we  don't — er — at  least,  I 
don't  call  on  my  friends.     Sorry." 

It  seemed  as  if  there  were  not  much  more 
to  be  said.  Jim  Hutton  was  not  the  first  man 
to  go  a  cropper,  by  a  good  many  thousands, 
though,  no  doubt,  his  particular  line  of 
knavery  was  one  of  the  last  you  might 
expect  him  to  follow. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  drink  before  you  go  ?  " 
she  asked. 

He  rose  in  a  lazy  way 
which  was  oddly  re- 
miniscent of  old  times. 

"  But  I'll  put  all  that 
stuff  back  before  I  toddle 
off,"  he  said  coolly.  "  I 
won't  leave  it  for  Ksmp 
to  tidy  up.  He's  an  old 
bean,  isn't  he,  Milly  ? 
I  hope  he  won't  let  his 
tongue  waggle — I  mean 
for  your  sake." 

"  Kemp  won't  chat- 
ter," she  said  briefly. 
"  But  you  need  not  put 
that  stuff  back,  Jim. 
Take  it  with  you." 

Heaven  alone  knows 
what  made  her  say 
that ;  I  believe  some 
women  are  inspired.  She 
got  inside  his  guard.  Jim 
was  more  moved  by  the 
careless  simplicity  of  it 
than  he  would  have  been 
by  a  cartload  of  sermons. 
He  actually  turned 
red. 

''  I  say,  Milly,  I'm  not 
quite  such  a  sweep,"  he  muttered.  "  Hang 
it,  I  may  have  gone  to  the  bad  with  a  jolly 

old  bang,  but  I'm  not " 

"  My  dear  man,  the  stuff  is  no  good  to 
me,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I  have  far  more 
than  I  can  use,  and  poor  Kemp  is  always 
worrying    about    someone    steali — someone 
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getting  into  the  place.  I  would  far  rather 
you  had  it.  Let  me  help  you  put  it  together." 

I  suppose  there's  a  touch  of  the  savage 
in  every  man,  and  it  would  be  absurd  not 
to  expect  it  in  this  one.  He  took  her  by  the 
shoulder  and  actually  shook  her. 

"  Drop  it !  "  he  said  roughly.  *'  Anyway, 
I  can  do  my  own  thieving.  I  don't  want  you 
to  chuck  pots  at  me.  Do  you  know  why  I'm 
a  thief  ?  It's  because  I  don't  choose  to  be  a 
beggar.  No  doubt  you'll  say  that  makes  it 
worse,  but  that's  how  I  see  it." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  how  you  see  it,"  she 
said,  with  sudden  anger,  lighted,  perhaps,  by 
his  own  blaze-up.  "  But  I  think  it's  hateful. 
It's  wicked  and  vile,  and  there's  no  excuse 
for  it.  There  never  is.  Work  is  no  worse  for 
you  than  for  another  man.  Thank  God,  I 
didn't  marry  you  !  " 

I  am  trying  to  tell  the  story  much  as 
Milly  told  it  to  me,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  affairs  of  real  life  seldom  arrange  them- 
selves in  that  noble,  gilt-edged  fashion  in 
which  they  do  in  books.  Milly — disgusted  by 
his  callous  attitude — '^  thanked  God  she  had 
not  married  him,"  and  meant  it. 

He  said  **  Amen  to  that."  Then  he 
laughed  and  picked  up  his  cap.  '^  Now, 
seeing  we  have  wished  one  another  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  I'll  cut  off." 

He  turned  to  the  French  window  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  in  another  second 
would  have  gone  ;   but  she  called  him  back. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Jim  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
can't  let  you  go  like  this — I  can't !  There  is 
something  I  want  to  say." 

"  I  wouldn't  say  it,  Milly,"  he  replied, 
without  temper  and  without  a  sneer.  "  I  can 
guess  what  it  is.  You  are  the  best  girl  I 
ever  knew,  and  I  am  the  worst  man.  You 
want  to  appeal  to  me  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.   You  are  going  to  remind  me  of  the  old 

Guv'nor,  and  the  Mater,  and Oh,  let's 

cut  it  out !  Things  have  gone  wrong.  I've 
^one  wrong.  But  at  least  I'm  not  whining. 
Bo  long  !  " 

*'  No,  come  back."  She  took  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  tried  to  draw  him  back  into 
the  room. 

*'  When  you  thanked  God  for  not  having 
married  me,  you  were  right,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  *'  Yet  I'm  sorry  I  said  '  Amen,' 
Milly.  I  let  my  temper  run  away  with  me. 
But,  for  pity's  sake,  make  no  appeal  to 
me  !  I  know  just  what  you  want  to  say. 
It  would  be  terribly  hard  for  me  to  refuse 
to  listen.   But-  —it's  no  good." 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke. 


"  I've  got  past  that  sort  of  thing,"  he 
added.  *'  You  and  I  have  handled  dogs,  and 
you'll  know  what  I  mean.  Now  and  again  a 
pup  is  bred  in  a  clean  kennel  that  turns  out 
no  good.  It's  a  throwback,  and  develops  all 
sorts  of  wild  and  vicious  instincts.  That's 
me.    Pups  of  that  sort  are  past  cure." 

"  Are  they  ?  " 

She  released  his  shoulders,  but  waved  to 
a  chair.  He  obeyed  with  a  sigh  and  a  grin. 
The  position  was  an  absurd  one,  and  they 
both  must  have  felt  it. 

"  You  are  going  to  harrow  me  and  your- 
self, too,  Mflly,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I'm  not."  After  a  pause  she  added  : 
"  Besides,  a  certain  amount  of  harrowing 
doesn't  kill  people.  I  want  to  think  for  a 
moment." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time,  though 
Jim  moved  restlessly. 

"  I  should  hate  to  lie  to  you,  Milly,"  he 
muttered,  "  but  if  you  are  going  to  appeal  to 
my  better  nature,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  lie  like 
the  veriest  rotter  that  ever  lived.  I  shall 
have  to  swear  I'll  reform,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  reformation  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Is  it  ?  " 

*'  It  is."  He  answered  without  hesitation. 
"  You'll  talk  about  will-power  and  work — 
they  are  blessed  words — but  you  don't  grasp 
what  it  means  to  get  across  the  law.  A  man 
is  marked.  There  is  no  department  of  life 
where  there  is  room  for  me.  I'm  not  whining. 
I'm  stating  facts." 

"  But  suppose " 

"  I  can  guess  it,  Milly,"  he  said,  leaning 
forward  and  looking  at  her  earnestly.  "  You 
want  to  buy  me  back  from  the  Devil.  Please 
don't  try.  You'll  make  me  worse.  You 
would  offer  me  a  pension  out  of  your  plenty, 
or  find  me  a  soft  job  where  a  man  might 
live  in  quiet  content.  Or  maybe  you  would 
pack  me  off  to  the  Colonies,  with  capital 
for  a  start.  Don't  throw  the  scheme  into 
words,  dear.  I'll  be  bound  it's  something 
stunning  and  sensible,  but  I  should  only  be 
robbing  you  if  I  said  '  Yes.'  And  I  don't 
want  to  do  that.  I  haven't  robbed  you  yet. 
I  don't  want  to  begin.  You  would  change  me 
from  a  brazeii  thief  into  an  equally  brazen 
cadger,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  would 
be  worse  than  the  first." 

"  Even  now  you  haven't  hit  on  the  scheme 
I  was  going  to  suggest,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

She  rose  from  the  chair  and  began  to  pace 
the  room.  I  can  see  her  in  my  mind's  eye, 
slender  and  strong,  walking  to  and  fro  with  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her,  and  far  too  much 
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of  a  great  lady  to  be  concerned  because 
she  wore  nothing  but  a  bedroom  wrap 
over  her  sleeping  suit,  and  silk  slippers 
on  her  feet. 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  Jim,  that  your 
downfall  lies  at  my  door  ?  "  she  said. 
''  You  have  not  hinted  at  that.  That  is 
because  you  are  thoroughbred.  You 
have  opened  my  eyes  to  a  startling  fact— a 
man  may  be  a  thief  and  yet  remain  a  gentle- 
man. It's  a  queer  discovery,  and  I  suppose 
the  converse  is  true,  too.  A  man  might  be 
a  saint  and  a  shocking  cad.  But  we  won't 
talk  about  that.  It's  my  fault  you  have 
run  off  the  rails,  old  boy.  No,  please, 
don't  interrupt  me.  I  want  to  give  you  my 
view.  I  have  listened  to  yours,  and  it's 
only  fair  I  should  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
or  two.  There  was  a  crisis  in  our  lives 
when  you  and  I  might  have  been  husband 
and  wife.  I  funked  the  issue.  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  frightened  by  people  older  than 
ourselves,  who  pointed  out  that  you  were 
wildish — like  most  healthy  young  animals. 
They  were  also  distressed  because  you  had 
no  fortune.  They  pointed  out  that  you 
would  live  on  my  property,  and  I  was  not 
old  enough  to  grasp  the  fact  that  property 
is  of  no  value  unless  it  makes  people  happy. 
I  funked  it,  Jim.  Do  you  remember  that 
night  at  the  Epscotts'  dance  when  I  sent 
you  off  ?  You  took  it  like  a  man,  and  didn't 
even  grumble,  but  I  was  settling  your  fate, 
and  my  own,  too." 

"'  I'd  much  rather  not  listen  to  all  this, 
Milly,"  he  said  hastily.  "  I  won't  even 
admit  it's  true.  Hang  it,  I  may  be  a 
scoundrel,  but  I'm  not  quite  so  bad  as  old 
Father  Adam  !  I'm  not  going  to  put  it  on 
to  a  woman." 

"  You've  got  to  listen,  dl  the  same," 
she  remarked.  "  I  won't  be  sentimental. 
Don't  think  that.  I  have  left  thirty  years 
behind  me,  and  if  a  woman  has  not  learned 
to  dish  sentiment  by  that  time,  she's  hope- 
less. But  I'm  going  to  face  facts.  You  and 
I  were  in  love.  I  don't  believe  you  loved 
me  better  than  I  loved  you,  though  perhaps 
you  hardly  guessed  it.  I  was  some  sort  of 
a  woman,  and  had  been  trained  to  conceal 
my  feelings." 

"  I  say,  Milly,  you — you  mustn't  talk 
like  this,"  he  stammered.  "  I  can't  let  you, 
old  girl.  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I  want  to 
crawl  up  the  chimney  and  hide." 

*'  If  you  do,  I  shall  pull  you  down  again 
by  your  legs,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  You 
and  I  are  old  enough  to  be  straightforward 
with  one  another.    No  doubt  a  vast  amount 


of  nonsense  is  talked  about  people  falling 
in  love,  but  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe  that 
when  God  Almighty  plants  the  feeling  in 
two  young  people's  breasts,  He  means  them 
to  treat  it  seriously.  Even  if  they  are 
unequal  in  fortune — or  even  in  morality — 
He  still  means  it  to  be  treated  as  a  serious 
problem.  They  must  fit  their  lives  together 
as  best  they  can,  and  work  out  their  troubles 
bravely.  A  woman  has  no  more  right  to 
turn  her  back  upon  the  man  she  knows  in 
her  heart  to  be  her  mate  than  a  man  has 
to  turn  his  back  on  a  woman.  That's 
why  I  consider  I  broke  your  life.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  none  of  these  things 
would  have  happened  had  we  been  husband 
and  wife.  So  I'm  appealing  to  you  now. 
Take  this  load  off  my  conscience.  I  shall 
never  be  a  happy  woman  unless  I  have  the 
chance  to  make  good.  I  am  willing  to  marry 
you,  and " 

''  I  won't  listen  !  "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I 
won't  do  it !  You  would  make  me  a  bigger 
rogue  even  than  I've  made  myself." 

He  went  to  the  window,  but  she  stood 
in  front  of  him  and  wouldn't  let  him  pass. 

She  was  not  an  eccentric  woman — not 
the  woman  to  do  astonishing  things  for 
the  purpose  of  startling  people  ;  she  was  too 
sane,  too  beautifully  balanced  for  that — but 
she  would  do  w^hat  she  thought  was  right, 
if  it  broke  her  neck. 

''Listen!"  she  said  breathlessly.  "I 
care  nothing  for  the  world's  opinion,  but, 
even  if  I  did,  it  would  make  little  difference. 
No  one  knows  of  your  downfall  but  Keni]) 
and  myself.  I  am  willing  to  marry  you 
now,  but  I  know  you  too  well  to  expect  you 
to  agree  to  that.  I  won't  even  offer  you  a 
penny  of  money  for  a  fresh  start,  though  you 
know,  Jim,  I  would  give  you  an  armful  if 
you  would  take  it." 

I  am  positive  that  her  voice  broke  at 
that,  and  that  the  man  trembled  from  head 
to  foot. 

*'  Leave  all  that  stuff  here,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  his  tools.  ''  I  will  have  them  de- 
stroyed. Go  out  and  starve,  or  work,  or 
fight.  Do  what  you  will,  but  do  it  like  a  man. 
And  come  back  in  one  year.  Come  with 
clean  hands — come  in  rags,  if  you  like-but 
put  your  hands  in  mine,  and  I  will  put 
mine  in  yours,  and  I  will  be  your  wife. 
Now  go !  " 

She  opened  the  French  windows,  and  when 
he  would  have  said  something,  held  up  her 
hand  to  check  him. 

"  Don't  say  a  W'Ord,  Jim,"  she  whispered. 
"  No  protests,  no  promises !   I  can  bear  no 
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more.  Just  go  away,  but — come  back. 
And  remember  !  " 

He  had  already  stepped  out  into  the 
garden,  looking  at  her  face  as  if  she  were^ 
inspired.    ' 

She  caught  his  hand  suddenly. 

"  I'm  not  dealing  with  a  pup,  but  a  full- 
grown  dog  bred  out  of  a  clean  kennel — 
your  own  words,"  she  said.  "  He  has  taken 
to  worrying  sheep,  but  he  must  cure  himself. 
Oh,  remember  what  I  said,  old  Jim  !  It's 
not  only  for  your  own  sake — it's  for  mine. 
Make  me  the  proudest  woman  in  the  king- 
dom instead  of  ashamed." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  at  her,  and 
then,  without  a  word,  he  swung  away. 
She  closed  the  window. 

And  really  that  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
Jim  enlisted  the  next  morning,  and  went  with 
the  Expeditionary  Force  to  France  when 
the  War  came.    He  wrote  to  her  from  time  to 


time,  and  I  remember  that  Milly  used  all 
her  influence  to  get  herself  posted  to  a 
nursing  unit  attached  to  the  First  Division, 
because  she  knew  that  his  battalion  was 
there.  And  so  it  came  about  naturally 
that  when,  some  time  in  May,  1915,  a 
battered  man  was  carried  into  a  field 
hospital,  they  met  again  just  about  a 
year  after  that  queer  meeting  near 
Torquay. 

''  You  know  the  rest.  Jack,"  she  said 
steadily.  "  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  any 
woman  can  have  been  as  happy  in  her 
married  life  as  I  was." 

''  You    will    miss    him,    Milly,"    I    said,  . 
hardly  knowing  what  to  say.     "  You  will 
be  lonely." 

"  Yes,  lonely,  perhaps,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile,  ''  but  proud,  Jack.  That  is  what 
Jim  did  for  me — he  made  me  the  proudest 
woman  in  England." 


ADIEU. 


I    ET  there  no  more  be  spoken, 
*-^        Let  there  no  more  be  sung ; 
You  have  taken  another's  token, 

Whatever  heart  be  wrung: 
The  rain  and  the  wind  shall  know  me, 

And  1  shaH  know  the  earth ; 
And  to-morrow,  perhaps,  will  show  me 

Why  to=day  has  cast  me  forth. 


And  should  you  ever  travel 

Whither  our  hearts  once  lay, 
Do  not  you  dare  unravel 

The  tangle  of  yesterday: 
The  rain  and  the  wind  shall  take  me 

Into  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
And  never  your  tears  would  wake  me, 

Nor  ever  your  love  again. 

WALLACE    B.    NICHOLS. 


THE  FIRING 
OF  TROY 

By  GRACE    CARLTON 

Illustrated  by  P,   B.  Hickling 

''Andy  like  another  Helen ^  fired  another  Tray  " 


WHEN  Eleanor  Barton  became  a» 
V.A.D.,  she  found  out  a  great 
many  things  not  included  in  the 
syllabus  of  her  training  course,  but  the 
discovery  which  gave  her  most  delight  was 
made  almost  at  the  end  of  her  career.  She 
discovered  ''  Cousin  Tony." 

Similarity  of  name  had  first  attracted 
her  attention  to  the  big,  patient  man  lying 
helpless  at  the  end  of  the  ward.  Speculation 
led  to  inquiry,  inquiry  established  the  fact 
beyond  doubt  that  Sergeant  Henry  Anthony 
Barton  was  a  cousin,  hitherto  unknown  and 
inconsiderable,  now  a  hero  and  the  show 
case  of  the  hospital,  for  had  he  not  contrived 
to  go  through  the  entire  War  unscathed, 
only  to  be  hit  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed  ? 

The  relationship  had  its  difficulties. 
Tony  was  one  of  those  simple  souls  who 
know  no  rank,  and  he  treated  all  men  as 
his  equals,  and  all  women  as  a  clumsy  man 
will  treat  bric-a-brac—respectfully  and  with 
avoidance.  The  first  difficulty  could  be 
surmounted — Eleanor  had  no  snobbishness 
in  her — but  the  second  would  have  daunted 
anyone  less  adroit  than  she. 

When  the  hospital  closed  down,  and  Tony, 
more  or  less  convalescent,  w^as  to  go  home, 
Eleanor,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner, 
fished  for  an  invitation  to  Church  Ferrers, 
where  Tony  managed  a  large  farm  for  his 
mother. 

"  It's  not  much  of  a  place  to  ask  anyone 
to,"  he  said  humbly. 

"  All  the  better.  Then  you'll  know  it's 
not  the  place,  but  the  people  I  come  to  see," 
she  retorted. 

So  it  came  about  that,  one  blazing  July 
afternoon,  Tony  drove  Eleanor  in  his  dog- 


cart from  Elderton,  the  nearest  station  to 
Church  Ferrers. 

Tony,  his  foot  on  his  native  heath,  so  to 
speak,  was  more  at  his  ease,  and  tucked 
Eleanor  up  beside  him  with  an  air  of 
authority  and  ownership  which  amused  her, 
but  his  conversation,  never  fluent,  was  at 
its  worst.  He  repeated  that  it  was  "  not 
much  of  a  place." 

"  Not  much  of  a  place  !  "  echoed  Eleanor. 
They  were  driving  through  level  tracts  of 
sandy  heath,  bordered  with  a  thin  line  of 
larches  ;  here  and  there  clumps  of  firs  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  flat  landscape.  "  And 
no  houses,"  she  exclaimed  joyously,  "  and 
hardly  any  peoj)le  !  " 

''  It's  dull  in  the  winter." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  living  here,"  she 
repUed,  and  then,  for  no  reason  at  all,  she 
blushed. 

''  There's  the  church,"  he  said  at  length, 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  square  Norman 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Church  Ferrers. 

"  And  there's  the  steeple,"  Eleanor  went 

on  gaily,   ''  at  least Oh,   there's  the 

parson  saying  his  prayers  !  Do  look  !  " 
And  she  pointed  to  where,  by  the  roadside, 
a  curate,  flushed  and  perspiring,  was  bending 
over  a  refractory  bicycle.  He  looked  up  as 
they  approached,  and,  coming  round  to 
Tony,  called  : 

"  I  say,  Barton,  have  you  a  spanner  ?  " 

Tony,  without  comment,  drew  a  spanner 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  him,  and, 
cutting  short  the  curate  in  the  midst  of 
sundry  politenesses — all  uttered  with  a 
curious  eye  on  Eleanor — drove  on. 

"  A  nice  boy,"  said  Eleanor.  The  curate's 
interest  had  not  passed  unnoticed. 

Three  times  the  next  day  did  the  curate 
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call  to  return  the  spanner,  and  on  each 
occasion  Eleanor  was  out-  of  the  way ; 
therefore  he  did  not  return  it,  but  drifted 
away  with  a  murmured  excuse  and  the 
spanner  sticking  obviously  and  unashamed 
out  of  his  pocket. 

On  the  fourth  occasion,  however.  Fortune 
favoured  him,  for,  just  when  Tony  had  come 
across  him  and  extracted  the  spanner  from 
him  without  ceremony,  and  left  him  despair- 
ing and  excuseless,  Eleanor,  charming  in  a 
flimsy  muslin  frock,  her  arms  full  of  purple 
loosestrife,  came  into  the  room. 

''  Put  down  that  stuff,"  commanded 
Tony,  **  and  come  and  look  at  the  sties." 

And  Eleanor,  who  was  an  artist  in  making 
early  impressions,  permitted  herself  to  be 
carried  off. 

"  Do  people  never  introduce  anybody  in 
these  parts  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Sorry.  I  didn't  think  of  it.  Never  mind. 
Very  likely  you  won't  be  seeing  him  again." 

''  Is  my  visit  to  be  so  short  ?  "  Eleanor 
queried  demurely. 

"  I  say,  Barton  !  "  A  man  of  about 
thirty-six  was  leaning  over  the  low  wall 
which  separated  them  from  the  road. 

"  Got  a  piece  of  cord  or  something  ?  " 
asked  the  man.  ''  The  door  of  my  side- 
car's broken,  and  keeps  flapping  open." 

Tony  produced  the  cord  from  his  capacious 
pockets,  and,  mindful  of  Eleanor's  protest, 
introduced  her  to  the  newcomer  with 
ponderous  solemnity. 

"  Mr.  Stimpson  —  Miss  Barton." 

''  Does  everybody  come  to  Tony  for 
everything  ?  "  Eleanor  asked.  "  And  does 
anyone  ever  draw  a  blank  ?  Now,  for  my 
special  benefit,  Tony,  you'll  have  to  keep 
hair-pins,  a  business  hanky,  and  a  powder- 
puff." 

Both  men  looked  embarrassed,  and  Mr. 
Stimpson  went  off  to  repair  his  side-car. 

"  Did  I  shock  him  ?  "  said  Eleanor.  "  I 
forgot  country  people  use  butter-milk 
instead  of  powder-puffs.  Do  they  carry  a 
little  tin  can  on  their  chatelaine,  or  what  ?  " 

But  Tony  was  not  an  expert  on  com- 
plexions, country  or  otherwise. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Stimpson  called 
with  a  piece  of  cord  to  replace  the  length 
he  had  borrowed,  but,  finding  Eleanor  in  a 
hammock  by  the  gate,  stopped  to  talk  to 
her,  and  forgot  the  object  of  his  visit.  Such 
was  his  scrupulous  honesty,  however,  that 
he  came  again  with  it  in  the  afternoon. 
Meanwhile  the  curate  had  dropped  in  to 
inquire  of  Tony  where  he  could  get  a  spanner. 
He  walked  straight  in,  as  his  custom  was. 


Eleanor  was  alone  in  the  house-place,  pre- 
tending to  read.  It  was  too  hot  to  be  out 
of  doors.  He  explained  his  mission  with 
all  nscessary  fervour. 

"  It  was  such  an  excellent  spanner,"  he 
said.  "  I  must  have  one  like  it.  Really  most 
excellent." 

"  For  all  purposes,"  said  Eleanor,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face  with  a  mischievous 
eye.    He  flushed. 

"  Tony's  in  the  hayfield^ — the  farthest 
hayfield  up  the  hill,"  she  added  cruelly. 
"  I've  promised  to  go  at  tea-time." 

"  I'll  wait  and  go  with  you,"  he  said. 

"  You'd  better  read,  or  something,  hadn't 
you  ?  "  she  remarked,  after  a  pause,  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  twitching.  "  You 
see,  we  can't  talk  ;  we've  not  been  intro- 
duced." 

•  "  Oh,  in  the  country  we  waive  formalities 
of  that  kind,"  he  replied,  dropping  into  a 
chair  unnecessarily  near  her. 

''  Here's  Mr.  Stimpson  I  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  He'll  introduce  us." 

The  curate,  astonished  at  her  apparent 
familiarity  with  the  schoolmaster,  murmured 
something  which  she  did  not  catch.  Mr. 
Stimpson,  appealed  to,  performed  the 
ceremony  with  distinction. 

"  Mr.  Allaird-   Miss  Barton."  , 

Eleanor  was  one  of  those  people  who  can 
well  manage  a  three-cornered  conversation. 
She  kept  the  balance  even  between  the  men, 
and  that  delicious  little  twitch  of  the  mouth 
gave  brilliance  to  her  most  banal  remark. 
When  it  was  tea-time,  two  gallant  and 
infatuated  swains  toiled  up  the  unshaded 
way  to  the  hayfield  on  the  hill  beneath  a 
burden  of  tea-crockery  and  eatables,  while 
Eleanor  walked  daintily  between,  burdened 
only  with  a  jug  of  cream  and  a  si\nshade. 

And  then  Tony,  being  informed  of  the 
urgent  and  weighty  matters  which  had  led 
these  two  men  to  seek  him  out,  disposed  of 
them  both.  From  Mr.  Stimpson  he  took  the 
cord  with  surly  thanks ;  to  Mr.  Allaird  he  gave 
his  own  spanner,  and  dismissed  them  tealess. 
Eleanor  felt  a  moment  of  compunction  as 
she  watched  them  go  down  the  hill. 

"  Rather  a  shame  not  to  give  them  tea, 
wasn't  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  they've  got  it  waiting  for  them  at 
home.  They  wouldn't  have  stopj)ed,"  he 
replied. 

"  Wouldn't  they  ?  "  said  she  innocently. 

He  looked  inclined  to  go  after  them. 

''  Afraid  you  think  we're  uncouth  here  " 
he  said  ruefully. 

"  I  shouldn't  cafl  you  gushing." 
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^'  No,  T  don't  gush  much." 

•'  Much!  "  Then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone  :  ''  Tony,  you're  overdoing  it. 
You're  not  right  yet,  you  know.  Your  arm's 
giving  you  twinges,  and  your  leg's  giving 
you  pain.    /  know." 

The  look  in  his  eyes  pleased  her. 

"  Kather  glad  they  didn't  stop,"  she  said. 

11. 

The  same  problems  were  perplexing  the 
souls  of  both  Mr.  Allaird  and  Mr.  Stimpson. 
Firstly,  what  offering,  not  too  noticeable, 
could  one  give  to  a  goddess  staying  at  a 
farm  justly  renowned  for  the  finest  flowers 
and  the  best  fruit  for  miles  round  ?  Secondly, 
could  one,  with  any  propriety,  ask  the  said 
goddess  to  tea  in  bachelor's  rooms,  and, 
if  so,  w^hicji  would  be  the  more  convenient 
chaperon-  -the  cousin  or  the  aunt  ? 

The  first  problem  was  easily  disposed  of 
Eleanor  lost  no  time  in  letting  it  be  known 
that  she  was  possessed  of  a  "  sweet  tooth." 

But  since  the  hay  crop  was  heavy,  and 
labour  scarce,  any  invitation  to  tea  for 
either  Mrs.  Barton  or  Tony  woukl  have  been 
a  mere  waste  of  breath,  and  anything  beyond 
casual  meetings  in  the  village  and  round 
about  the  farm  was  out  of  the  question. 
True,  Mr.  Stimpson  furbished  up  his  side- 
car, and  Mr.  Allaird  repainted  an  old  punt, 
but  Eleanor  would  have  none  of  either. 

Even  the  frequent  meetings  in  the  viFage- 
Eleanor  saw  to  it  that  they  were  frequent 
— were  marred  by  the  odd  fatality  that 
brought  both  Mr.  Allaird  and  Mr.  Stimpson 
to  the  spot  at  precisely  the  same  moment. 
No  sooner  had  Mr.  Allaird  caught  sight  of 
her  and,  leaving  some  parishioner  breathless 
with  a  half-finished  harangue,  had  doubled 
and  "  run  up  against  her "  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment,  than  Mr.  Stimpson- 
as  if  automatically-appeared  on  the  scene. 

Similarly,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Stimpson 
tracked  Her  through  the  river-meadow  or 
across  the  hayfields,  than  his  rival  would 
immediately  emerge  from  some  unexpected 
lair. 

And  Eleanor,  regardless  of  the  glaring 
malice  of  their  mutual  glances,  gently 
chaffed  them  on  their  devotion  to  one 
another,  called  them  the  inseparables,  and 
became  a  walking  treatise  on  the  beauty  cf 
friendship.  Conversation  a  trois  was  an 
institution  now.  Both  men  became  adepts 
in  neatly  scoring  off  each  other.  Eleanor 
counted  points,  and  made  the  award 
nipartially. 

But  the  ar^val  of  a  fresh  enemy  bound 


them  together  for  mutual  defence  and  self- 
preservation.  Eleanor  announced  that  she 
had  heard  from  an  officer  friend  that  he 
had  been  posted  to  a  battahon  stationed  at 
Eascaster. 

"  How  do  you  get  there  ?  How  far  is 
Eascaster  ?  "  she  asked.  She  had  already 
asked  Tony 

"  A  long  way,"  both  agreed.  A  difficult 
journey.  To  judge  from  the  obstacles  they 
enumerated,  the  journey  to  Eascaster  would 
make  travel  through  the  desert  of  Arabia 
or  the  swamps  of  Central  Africa  a  mere 
Tube  expedition.  Eleanor  said  nothing, 
but  made  an  unaccompanied  visit  to  the 
post  office.  An  obsolete  Bradshaw  threw  a 
little  light  on  the  subject. 

"  I  can  get  round  by  Eascaster  when  1 
go  home,"  she  announced. 

You're  not  going  home  !  "  Tony  ex- 
claimed, with  more  feeling  than  she  had 
yet  seen  him  show. 

"  I  must  go  home  some  time,"  she  said. 
"  1  can't  stay  here  always." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  Tony  replied 
humbly. 

''  At  least "  Eleanor  began,  and  waited 

expectantly     But  Tony  remained  silent. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  waited  till  Armistice 
Day  before  you  got  a  '  blighty,'  "  she 
remarked.  "  No  one  could  call  you  a 
hustler  !  "^ — and  left  him  pondering  over  her 
irrelevance. 

III. 

Haymaking  was  over.  There  was  no  reason 
now  why  the  goddess  and  the  chaperon 
should  not  be  asked  to  tea.  But  which 
chaperon  ?  Both  Mr.  Allaird  and  Mr. 
Stimpson  resolved  to  leave  it  to  chance. 
Mr.  Stimpson,  being  of  the  laity,  tossed  for 
it.  Chance  decided  for  Mrs.  Barton.  Mr. 
Allaird,  feeling  "  tossing  "  to  be  unseemly, 
decided  to  ask  whichever  he  saw  first. 
Chance  again  decided  for  Mrs.  Barton. 

On  the  eventful  day  the  schoolmaster 
made  his  parlour  "  blossom  like  the  rose." 
He  dusted  and  rearranged  his  books,  with 
his  own  hands  he  washed  the  stained  keys 
of  the  cottage  piano.  ~  Perhaps  Eleanor 
played,  perhaps  she  sang.  She  ahould  play 
his  accompaniments.  They  might  sing  duets. 
It  opened  a  vista  of  possibilities. 

Everything  was  ready  long  before  bis 
guests  could  possibly  arrive.  IJe  fidgeted 
from  window  to  bookcase,  from  bookcase 
to  piano,  and  back  to  the  window  again. 
He  took  a  book  at  random  from  his  shelves : 
Dryden.  Yes,  he  was  not  like  that  fool  of  an 
Allaird,  who  affected  modern  minor  verse 
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in  art-paper  covers.  She  must  appreciate 
good  solid  scholarship.  He  turned  the  pages 
carelessly,  more  often  glancing  at  the 
window  than  at  the  book.  A  line  caught  his 
eye  :  "  And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another 
Troy."    "  I'll  show  her  that,"  he  said  aloud. 

Something  whizzed  past  him.  A  screw  of 
paper,  which,  opened,  proved  to  be  a  note 
in  Eleanor's  scrawl.  "  Auntie's  too  ill  to 
come,  and  Tony  can't.  Haven't  you  an 
aimb  or  something  you  can  wire  for  ?  " 
Long  before  a  telegram  could  have  reached 
Mr.  Stimpson's  only  surviving  relative, 
who  lived  in  Scotland— but  how  was  Eleanor 
to  know  that  ? — Eleanor  herself  appeared  at 
the  door  with — - 

"  How  deliciously  'cool  in  here  !  What 
glorious  flowers  !    Got  the  aunt  ?  " 

"  No,"  groaned  the  unhappy  Stimi)son. 
Unhappy  for  that  moment  only,  for  from 
then  Eleanor  made  no  further  reference  to 
the  missing  chaperon.  She  enjoyed  her  tea, 
she  appreciated  the  quotation  from  Dryden 
— "  Helen's  another  name  for  Eleanor,''  was 
her  comment — and  she  not  only  played 
accompaninwnts,  but  liked  Mr.  Stim])Son\s 
voice.  "  You  want  practice,"  she  said. 
''  I  must  come  down  sometimes  and 
play  for  you." 

Paradise  opened  for  Mr.  Stimpson, 
and  when  Eleanor  remarked,  while 
putting  on  her  hat — she  couldn't  play 
in  a  hat — "  Rather  like  that  aunt  of 
yours.  Sporting  of  her  to  come  at 
such  short  notice.      We  must    have 


her  to  tea  again,"  the  seventh  heaven 
couldn't  hold  Mr.  Stimpson.  "  We  !  " 
*'  We  !  "  Is  there  a  heaven  higher  than  the 
seventh  ? 

The  next  morning  Eleanor,  meeting  Mr. 
Allaird  in  the  village,  broke  it  to  him  that 
her  aunt  was  too  unwell  to  come  to  tea  that 
afternoon. 

"  Couldn't  Tony  ?  "    asked  the  unhappy 


"  Two   gallant   and   infatuatei    swains  toiled  np   the   unshaded  way  to   t'le  hayfield    on   the    hill   beneath  a 
burden   of  tea,  crockery,   and    eatables,  while   Eleanor   walked  daintily  between,  burdened   only  with  a  jug 

of  cream  and  a  Bunshade," 


''  He  could." 

'^  Would  he  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  would  induce  liini  to 
come." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  curate  desperately. 
He  had  a  composite  vision  that  Tony's 
wishes  might  include  his  (Aliaird's)— going 
"  back  to  the  land,"  becoming  a  Bolshevik, 


and  lapsing  from  a  moderate  ritualism 
to  Evangelicism,  but  he  was  prepared  for 
everything. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  said. 

''  Ask  the  doctor  to  come,"  Eleanor 
replied.  Now,  the  doctor  was  a  middle- 
aged  widower,  who  had  been  on  active 
service,   and  had  only  recently  taken  up 
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his  practice  again.  Tony  had  expreseed  no 
desire  to  see  the  doctor,  but  then  Tony  was 
always  remiss. 

"  I'll  try  and  get  him,"  the  curate 
answered  earnestly,  "  but  don't  tell  Tony 
if  the  doctor  can't  come." 

"  Oh,  he'll  come,"  Eleanor  replied  easily - 

He  did.  Caesar's  epigram — Eleanor's 
version — "  He  came,  he  saw,  I  conquered  " 
— I^roved  true  once  more. 

When  his  visitors  had  gone,  Allaird 
started  off  at  once  to  walk  to  Elderton. 
Eleanor  had,  a  few  days  before,  expressed 
an  admiration  for  some  of  the  little  limp 
hather  booklets  he  usually  carried  in  his 
pockets,  Accordingly  he  had  at  once  dis- 
patched an  order  to  his  booksellers,  and 
had  intended  that  a  selection  of  daintily 
tinted  lambskin  gems  should  be  awaiting 
Eleanor  that  afternoon.  He  resolved  to  go 
to  Elderton  Station,  where  the  parcel  was 
probably  waiting,  and  take  it  direct  to 
Church  House,  however  late  it  was. 

It  w^as  late-v-later  even  than  he  expected — 
as  he  had  to  take  the  parcel  home  first,  in 
case  the  invoice  should  be  inside,  and 
while  there  a  parishioner  had  detained  him. 
Church  House  was  in  darkness — only  one 
window  ht  up,  but  that  window  was 
Eleanor's.  As  he  came  near,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  singing.  Nearer,  he  recognised 
the  voice,  Stimpson's  !  That  fool  of  a 
Stimpson  serenading  !  Of  all  the  ridiculous 
nonsense,  *'  The  Bedouin's  Love  Song  "  ! 
How  absurd  his  voice  sounded  !  "  Till  the 
stars  grow  old  "  !    A  man  of  thirty-six  ! 

As  the  curate  approached,  the  voice 
became  silent  and  its  owner  hid  himself. 
Eleanor  appeared  at  the  window. 

*'  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  I,  Allaird." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  could  sing." 

"  I  can't.  I  don't  even  think  I  can."  A 
splutter  in  the  currant  bushes  revealed 
where  the  enemy  lurked.  ^'  I've  brought 
you  some  books.  They  ought  to  have  come 
for  this  afternoon.  I've  just  been  over  to 
Elderton  to  get  them." 

"  How  deUghtful  of  you  !  "  Eleanor 
exclaimed.    "  Throw  them  up." 

"  Shan't  I  break  a  window  ?  "  he  asked 
timidly. 

"  Not  if  you  can  throw."  Eleanor's  voice 
indicated  that  she  had  no  use  for  a  man  who 
could  not. 

He  threw. 

The  packet  hit  the  wall  and,  cannoning 
of!  a  waterspout,  slid  down  into  the  currant 
bushes. 


"  Oh,  do  find  th^ni !  "  said  Eleanor. 
"  They'll  be  spoilt." 

Allaird  grovelled,  stumbled  against  some- 
thing- -a  foot,  he  could  have  sworn,  stuck 
out  purposely-  and  fell.  Just  then  more 
footsteps  approached. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  the  doctor  cheerilv. 
'^  Anybody  ill  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Is  that  vou, 
doctor  ?  " 

"  I've  got  some  early  plums  for  you," 
he  called.  "  Eobbed  an  orchard.  Catch  !  " 
Eleanor  caught.  "  Another  !  "  Eleanor 
caught  again. 

"  You  can  throw,"  she  said.  "  Have  you 
found  it,  Mr.  Allaird  ?  " 

The  doctor  started  to  hear  a  rueful  voice 
at  his  feet. 

"  Not  yet,  Miss  Barton." 

"  I  have  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stimpson, 
rising  and  throwing  the  parcel  dexterously 
into  Eleanor's  room.  At  least,  that  was  what 
he  had  in  mind,  but  the  parcel  had  other 
designs.  It  bounced  back  from  the  wall  and, 
falling,  narrowly  escaped  Allaird's  head. 

"  Here's  the  moon,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Now 
you  can  see  to  throw."  The  moon,  freeing 
itself  from  obscuring  clouds,  showed  clearly 
the  three  men  standing  below,  glaring  at 
each  other.  ''  Got  any  more  23lums,  doctor  ? 
See's  who's  the  best  shot." 

They  exhausted  the  supply  with  only 
one  casualty. 

"  What's  in  your  parcel,  Allaird  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor*  "Books.  Good!  We'll  send  them 
up  separately." 

Allaird  protested.  Stimpson  upheld  the 
doctor.  Eleanor  looked  down  on  the  three 
struggling  over  a  bursting  parcel. 

"Glorious  night,"  she  remarked  con- 
versationally. "Don't  you  just  adore  a 
moon  ?  "  And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  withdrew. 

"  Troy  Town's  getting  a  bit  congested," 
she  murmured,  as  she  fell  asleep. 

"     IV. 

A  DAY  or  two  afterwards  Eleanor  announced 
her  intention  of  going  back  to  Town.  A 
girl-friend — she  laid  malicious  emphasis  on 
the  qualifying  noun,  enjoying  their  surprise 
that  she  should  possess  any — was  to  be 
married,  and  she  had  promised  to  go  to  the 
wedding.  She  would  go  home  via  Eascaster, 
whence  had  come  urgent  invitations  from 
,the  battalion. 

"  I  might  come  back,"  she  remarked  to 
Tony  tentatively,  w^hen  he  was  seeing  her 
off.  * "  Shairi  ? '" 
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"Do."  His  tone  was  not  enthusiastic, 
but  that  was  explained  by  his  next  remark. 
''  I  have  to  report  on  the  twenty-eighth. 
Mother  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  and 
Allaird — and  Stimpson,"  he  added  gloomily. 

"  And  the  doctor."  Her  tone  conveyed 
gentle  reproof,  that  he  had  been  omitted. 

'•  And  the  doctor." 

"  Not  you  ?  "  Eleanor  persisted. 

Tony  explained  laboriously  that,  as  he 
was  rejoining  and  as  his  regiment  was  going 
to  India  almost  at  once,  Eleanor's  comings 
and  goings  could  have  little  concern  for 
him. 

"  Can't  think  why  you  rejoined,"  she 
said  sharply.  "  You're  not  fit— not  in  the 
least  fit." 

"  They  may  turn  me  down." 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  so." 

"  I'll  wangle  it,"  Tony  replied  confi- 
dently. 

The  train  moved  off.  The  last  he  saw  of 
Eleanor  was  a  pout  and  a  wrinkled  nose  to 
signify  displeasure. 

"  I  shan't  go  back,"  she  said. 

But  she  did.  Within  a  few  days  she  had 
written  a  touching  little  letter  to  "  Auntie 
Barton,"  explaining  that,  as  Tony  was  so 
anxious  she  should  come  back  before  his 
leave  was  up,  might  she  ?  And  would  she 
be  a  bother  ?  And  she  wouldn't  be  a  bother, 
but  Tony  was  so  insistent.  It  was  very 
involved,  but  one  fact  emerged  with  clear- 
ness from  the  incoherence.  She  would  come 
via  Eascaster,  leaving  that  remote  junction 
at  4.15,  and  would  Tony  please  meet  her 
at  Elderton  ?  Which  Tony  readily  agreed 
to  do,  wondering  how  she  had  guessed  at 
his  eagerness  to  have  her  back.  He  certainly 
had  said  nothing — which  was  true. 

The  joyful  news  soon  spread. 

Mr.  Allaird  sent  for  catalogues  of  the 
newest  publications,  and  dallied  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  the  enchantress  with  an 
entire  set  of  white  vellum  "  poets."  Mr. 
Stimpson  sent  for  the  latest  love-songs,  and 
spent  many  hours  learning  them,  playing 
the  air  with  one  finger  and  great  difficulty. 
The  doctor  looked  to  his  fruit  trees,  and  if 
ardent  looks  could  ripen  his  peaches,  they 
would  be  "  done  "  to  a  turn  by  the  time 
Eleanor  arrived. 

Tony  did  nothing,  except  that  he  looked 
up  the  train  daily  in  the  time-table,  as  if  it 
would  elude  him  if  he  did  not  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  it. 

Early  on  the  day  Mr.  Stimpson  was  up, 
filling  his  parlour  with  flowers.  She  might 
look  through  the  window  in  passing.     He 


noticed  the  doctor  up  early  also,  tenderly 
feeUng  his  peaches.  The  curate  from  the 
window  opposite  was  flicking  imaginary 
dust  from  his  beloved  library. 

"  Troy  Town's  on  fire,"  he  said  grimly. 

V. 

Eleanor  was  not  up  early.  She  had  come 
down  over-night  to  attend  a  regimental 
dance,  and  regimental  dances  over-night 
are  not  an  incentive  to  early  rising.  In 
fact,  she  was  only  just  fully  dressed  when 
it  was  time  to  go  to  "  The  Angel  and  Crown  " 
for  lunch. 

She  had  had  six  separate  invitations  to 
lunch,  and  had,  in  her  usual  catholic  spirit, 
accepted  them  all.  It  was  easier  than  dis- 
criminating to  bunch  them  all  together  into 
an  omnium  gatherum.. 

It  was  a  great  lunch,  and  was  only  just 
over  when  it  was  time  for  Eleanor  to  catch 
her  train.  The  six  accompanied  her  to  the 
station.  By  some  mysterious  means  they 
conjured  around  her,  as  she  sat  in  her 
otherwise  empty  first-class  compartment, 
a  pile  of  packages  and  parcels.  When  they 
had  managed  to  buy  and  how  to  convey 
thera  without  her  notice,  Eleanor  could  not 
imagine.  But,  to  do  her  justice,  that 
troubled  her  little-  Enohgh  that  they 
were  there.  The  six  had  "  done  her  well," 
as  these  choice  fruit,  flowers,  and  bonbons 
testified. 

They  gathered  round  the  carriage  door, 
chattering  and  adoring  till  the  last  minute. 
Eleanor  was  not  oblivious,  however,  although 
she  gave  no  sign,  that  from  time  to  time  a 
civilian  with  a  large  parcel,  a  plain-looking 
little  man  in  country-tailored  clothes,  passed 
and  repassed  her  carriage.  Apparently 
he  did  not  see  her,  nor  did  he  notice  a 
tall,  lank,  pale-faced  man  in  clerical  garb 
pass  and  repass  in  the  contrary  direction. 
He  also  had  a  parcel.  Both  wore  an  air  of 
conscious  rectitude,  as  who  should  say  : 
''  And  if  I  choose  to  come  to  Eascaster  on 
such  and  such  a  day,  and  return  by  this, 
the  most  convenient  train  of  the  day,  who 
shall  gainsay  me  ?  " 

In  the  bustle  of  farewells  Eleanor  could 
not  see  what  happened  to  either.  Once  on 
her  way,  she  devoted  herself  to  gloating 
over  her  treasures.  Carnations  !  She  adored 
carnations.  Peaches  !  She  loved  peaches. 
And  those  huge  plums  and  coffee  chocolates, 
her  favourite,  and  the  new  Turkish  delight 
which  is  Turkish  again.  She  took  up  the 
entire  carriage  with  her  trophies. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  wayside  station, 
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and  the  door  was  violently  flung  open.  The 
plain  little  man  in  civilian  dress  and  the 
tall,  lank  man  in  clerical  garb,  coming  from 
opposite  directions,  had  both  tugged  at  it 
with  some  force— with  so  much  force,  indeed, 
that  their  respective  parcels  had  rolled  on  to 
the  platform.  Hurriedly  each  stooped,  with 
inevitable  collision. 

^'  Oh,  come  in  !  "  exclaimed  Eleanor 
hospitably.    "  Do  come  in  !  " 

*'  ril  get  in,"  suggested  Mr.  Stimpson, 
with  cunning,  "  and  you  hand  the  parcels." 
The  guard  was  already  waving  his  flag. 
But  Mr.  All  air  d  was  jumping  in  preparatory 
to  making  the  same  suggestion.  The  second 
collision  had  more  violence  than  the  first ; 
there  was  even  a  hint  of  temper  in  it. 

"  Do  leave  your  provisions  behind,"  said 
Eleanor.    "  Or  is  it  the  laundry  ?  " 

Both  tried  to  give  an  easy  laugh  and 
spring  lightly  into  the  carriage.  That  was 
the  programme  projected  in  their  minds, 
but  since  rolling-stock  is  not  yet  made 
which  will  enable  two  to  carry  it  out 
simultaneously,  it  only  resulted  in  a  third 
and  worst  collision. 

"  Guard,  give  me  those  parcels  !  "  Eleanor 
called.  The  guard  obeyed.  "  Now,"  she 
continued,  with  the  air  of  one  who  cries 
forfeits,  "  w^hose  is  this  ?  "  Allaird  claimed 
it  reluctantly.  It  did  look  suggestive  of  the 
laundry. 

"  You  come  in  first,  then.  Now,  Mr. 
Stimpson."  The  schoolmaster  followed 
quickly.  The  train  was  already  moving. 
Both  sank  into  a  corner. 

''  Not  on  my  peaches  !  "  cried  Eleanor. 
"  Nor  on  my  chocolates  !  "  She  gathered 
her  things  together  and  made  a  place  for 
each. 

At  the  next  station  the  guard  looked  in. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  third-class 
half  ticket  from  Elderton.  "  This  belong 
to  either  of  you  gentlemen  ?  "  he  asked. 
Both  exhibited  a  lofty  indifference. 
From  their  manner  you  would  have  judged 
that  they  had  never  known  that  anyone  had 
ever,  even  in  remote  ages,  travelled  third. 

The  guard  withdrew,  unconvinced. 

"I'm  surprised  at  both  of  you,"  Eleanor 
said  severely,  *'  wasting  money  on  a  first- 
class  ticket." 

'*  You're  travelling  first,"  Allaird  plucked 
up  courage  to  say. 

"  I  had  no  choice.  My  ticket  was  got  for 
me.  Besides,  I  was  alone.  But  when  you 
two    have    the    pleasure    of    each    other's 

company "       Words    did    indeed    fail 

Eleanor. 


If  the  2:)leasure  it  gave  them  to  be  in 
each   other's    company  was  measured   by 

their  stolen  glances  at  each  other But 

it  is  proverbial  that  Englishmen  take  their 
pleasures  sadly. 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  third,  in  protest." 
Thus  Eleanor  finished  her  lecture. 

"  Let  us  change."  Allaird  rose  with 
alacrity.  As  he  did  so,  a  third-class  ticket 
fell  on  the  floor.  Eleanor  picked  it  up, 
examined  it,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  curate 
with  the  remark  : 

"  Then  it's  Mr.  Stimpson's  ticket  which 
the  guard  has." 

Mr.  Stimpson  made  a  feeble,  pretence  of 
feeling  in  his  ticket  pocket,  but  Eleanor  did 
not  wait  for  him  to  claim  or  disclaim  it. 
"  Oh,  you  two  !  "  she  went  on.  ''  You're 
so  wrapped  up  in  each  other's  company  you 
hardly  notice  what  you  are  doing.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it." 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Stimpson  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  would  care  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  Allaird's  company  would  be 
in  a  wrestling  match. 

"  You'll  become  a  proverb,  you  know, 
like  Thing-um-a-jig  and  Thing-um-a-bob." 
Eleanor  had  no  mercy.  "  You  know  who 
I  mean." 

"  Eeally,  Miss  Barton,  our  meeting  was 
the  purest  chance,"  Allaird  began — 
"  mischance  "  he  would  have  liked  to  say. 
"  Wasn't  it,  Stimpson  ?  " 

Stimpson  agreed  with  emphasis.  He  also 
made  the  silent  emendation. 

"  That's  what  I  think  so  wonderful," 
Eleanor  commented,  munching  chocolates. 
"  You  don't  need  to  speak  to  each  other 
even.  Such  sympathy's  too  wonderful  to 
talk  about." 

And  in  the  hushed  silence  that  followed 
that  great  thought,  Eleanor  consumed 
nearly  a  layer  of  coffee  chocolates. 

VI. 

''  Theke's  Tony  !  "  Eleanor  exclaimed,  as 
the  train  ran  into  Elderton  Station.  "  Here 
I  am  !  " — in  case  Tony  should  not  see  her. 
*'  I've  a  green  case  in  the  luggage  van 
at  the  back,  and  all  these  parcels."  This 
to  her  fellow-travellers,  who  promised 
eagerly  to  see  to  her  things.  She  thanked 
them  sweetly,  and,  without  waiting  for 
them,  jumped  out  lightly  on  Tony's  arm. 

"  Come  along,"  she  said.  ''  The  others 
are  coming  later  with  the  things." 

''  Do  you  mind  walking  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

As  they  went  out  of  the  station  gate,  she 
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turned  to  see  Stimpson  and  AUaird  each 
staggering  under  a  load  of  flowers,  fruit 
baskets,  chocolate  boxes  with  the  ribbon 
off,  and  their  own  respective  parcels 
tucked  under  the  arm.  She  waved  a  gay 
farewell. 

When  they  reached  home,  they  found 
that  the  doctor  had  invited  himself  to  tea. 

He  was  still  there,  enjoying  himself 
mightily,  when  two  damp,  perspiring,  some- 
what ill-tempered,  but  still  earnest  burden- 
bearers  arrived. 

"  Is  it  Christmas  ?  "  he  asked  jovially,  as 
they  came  into  the  house-place. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !  "  Eleanor  cried 
prettily.    "  I'm  afraid  you're  wet  and  tired." 

"  It's  raining  hard,"  said  the  school- 
master. "  Afraid  your  flowers  are  rather 
dashed." 

'*  And  one  of  your  chocolate  boxes  fell 
in  the  mud,"  said  the  curate. 

Eleanor  graciously  forgave  them. 

Mrs.  Barton  fussed  about  them  with 
motherly  solicitude.  EleanoT-  eyed  them 
with  compassion.  They  began  to  feel  heroes. 

"  And  you've  brought  your  own  parcels," 
Eleanor  said  suddenly. 

"  The  laundry,"  said  Stimpson  jocosely. 

The  curate  undid  the  string  of  his  parcel 
with  a  flourish,  and  revealed  crystallised 
fruits. 

"  You  must  all  think  I  am  a  glutton," 
remarked  Eleanor. 

Now,  no  one  had  said  that  the  fruits  were 
for  her.  They  might  have  been  intended 
for  his  parishioners.  The  schoolmaster 
looked  crestfallen. 

"'  You're  tired  of  sweetmeats  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Never." 

His  parcel  contained  macaroons. 

"  Are  you  a  dentist  as  well  as  a  doctor  I  " 
asked  Eleanor  of  the  doctor.  But  Dr.  Finch 
was  fingering  the  peaches. 

"  Not  a  patch  on  mine,"  he  said.  "  You 
must  come  up  and  have  tea  with  me. 
Peaches  and  cream,  and  my  housekeeper 
makes  the  best  scones  this  side  of  the 
Tweed." 

"  You  do  all  think  me  a  glutton,"  said 
Eleanor.  '*  Tony,  haven't  you  got  something 
for  me  to  eat  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Tony  with  decision,  and 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  rain. 

VII. 

The  week — Eleanor  was  only  down  for  a 
week— passed  all  too  quickly.  As  usual, 
vshe  divided  her  favours  impartially.  Motor 
drives,  motor  picnics — the  six .  came  over 


frequently  in  the  Staff  motor — bachelor  teas, 

omnium  gatherums  at   Church  House,  filled 

the  time,  and  would  have  filled  double  or 

treble  the  time. 

Mt>s.  Barton  was  overworked  with  gaiety, 

a  new  thing  for  her.    As  for  Tony — he  was 

busy. 

The    last    day    came — Tony's    last    day 

before  rejoining  his  battalion. 

Eleanor  was  to  go  the  day  after.   She  had 

refused  all  invitations,  but  no  one  had  taken 

her  refusal   seriously.      The  curate  called. 

Would  Miss  Barton  care  for  a  stroll  in  the 

woods  ?     He  had  found  some  honeysuckle, 

and,    knowing   Miss    Barton    preferred    to 

pluck  it  herself,  had  merely  marked  the  spot. 

No,  Miss  Barton  did  not  feel  like  a  walk  in 

the  woods.    Then  the  schoolmaster.    Would . 

Miss  Barton  come  and  try  over  a  song — 

a  new  song,  all  the  rage  ?    No,  Miss  Barton 

did  not  feel  like  playing.    Then  the  doctor. 

He  was  driving  to  Three  Beeches.     Would 

Miss  Barton  care  to  come  ?   No,  Miss  Barton 

did  not  feel  like  driving.     Then  the  Staff 

motor  rushed  up.      A   picnic  ?      No,   Miss 

Barton  did  not  feel  like  picnicking. 

"  Look,    Tony  !  "    she    called    presently. 

She  was  lying  in  the  hammock  under  the 

copper-beech  by  the  low  wall  which  divided 

Church  House  from  the  road,  and  in  full 

view  of  the  road  which  led  uphill  towards 

Eascaster. 

Toiling  uphill  on   foot  was   the   curate; 

behind  him,  but  gaining  on  him,  for  he  was 

cycling,   the    schoolmaster ;    below,   again, 

the  doctor  in  his  high  gig,  and,  still  in  the 

valley  as  yet,  the  Staff  motor. 

"  There    they    go,"    meditated    Eleanor. 

As  she  spoke,  the  Staff  motor  overtook  the 

pedestrian   nearly   at  the  top   of  the  hill, 

and  went  over  the  brow. 

"  Mr.  Allaird,  Mr.  Stimpson,  Dr.  Finch. 

Now,  will  Dr.  Finch  overtake  Mr.  Stimpson, 

and  will  Mr.  Stimpson  overtake  Mr.  Allaird  ? 

Which  do  you  back,  Tony  ?  " 

''  Yes,  there  they  all  go,"  Tony  echoed. 

''  Allaird,  Stimpson,  Finch,"  adding,  after 

a  pause,  with  deliberation,  ''  Tony  Barton 

— also  ran." 

He  twitched  the  ropes  of  the  hammock 

with  such  a  violent  jerk  that   Eleanor  was 

nearly    pitched    out,     and     turned    away 

abruptlv.  ttttt 

^  VIII. 

A  LITTLE  later  Tony  was  sitting  in  an  old 
arbour,  moodily  smoking  a  pipe.  Eleanor 
suddenly  appeared  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  An  unusual  demureness  and  an  eye 
quick  for  mischief  marked  her.      She  sat 
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silent,  making  circles  in  the  dust  with  her 
very  pointed  shoes. 

"  I've  packed,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Thought  you  weren't  going  till  to- 
morrow ?  " 

* '  I  thought  of  going  up  by  the  five-seven . ' ' 

"  To-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-day." 

"  My  train." 

"  Yes." 

Another  silence.   More  circles. 

"  You  didn't  wait  to  see  who  won  the 
race,"  she  remarked. 

Tony's  reply  w^as  inarticulate,  but  so 
strongly  emphasised  that  it  broke  his  pipe 
in  two.  He  threw  the  remains  away  savagely. 


Eleanor  edged  nearer. 

"  Tony  Barton — also  ran,"  she  quoted 
softly. 

Tony's  reply  to  this  was  also  inarticulate, 
but  also  emphatic.  Its  purport  may  be 
gathered  from  Eleanor's  next  remark — 

"  Don't,  Tony  !  There  are  people  passing." 

"  Don't  care  !  "  he  shouted  joyously. 
Then,  with  sudden  and  wonderful  in- 
spiration : 

''  I  say,  can't  you  get  a  marriage  license 
now  by  just  asking  for  it  over  the  counter 
at  any  post  office  ?  " 

But  Eleanor  had  freed  herself  from  his 
embrace  and  was  already  disappearing  into 
the  house. 


HERB-AGRIMONY. 


pROM  hay=moon  unto  ha r vest = moon  - 

'Tis  gHmm'ring  down  the  lane  ; 
From  Baptist-tide  'tis  flowering  wide. 
Till  the  cold  dews  fall  again  : 
Cold  dew  of  Saint  Bartholemew, 
It  falls  on  knap  and  knowe ; 
It  plims  the  whortle  and  bullace  blue 
And  th'  apple  on  orchard  bough. 

And  when  the  Hunter's  Moon  be  up, 
The  fairy  boles  and  burrs 
Cling  to  you  as  you  stroll  the  grass, 
Qrey=spread  with  gossamers: 
Cling  to  your  gown,  my  lady  own, 
And  to  your  silken  shoon  I 
Herb^Agrimony,  mellow  as  honey, 
And  yellow  as  the  moon! 

From  hay=time  unto  harvest-time 
It  follows  the  laden  wain; 
In  fallows  wide  at  Hallow's  tide 
There's  a  glimmer  o'  gold  again  ! 
This  Herb  of  Healing  gather  you 
Anew,  'ere  green  leaves  fall ; 
Dear  dew  of  Saint  Bartholemew, 
Drop  down  to  heal  us  all ! 

ALICE   E.  QILLINOTON. 


THE   BEST   LAUGH 

By    JAMES    BLYTH 

Illustrated  by    Hutton    Mitchell 


TOM  SLACK'S  marsh  farm  ran  fr-oju 
the  Black  Mill  some  two  miles  up 
river.  Tom  was  a  prosperous  man. 
No  green  geese  fetched  better  prices  at 
Yarmouth  Michaelmas  market  than  those 
fed  on  the  rich  grass  of  the  marshes  on 
either  side  the  mill  pool,  into  which  all 
the  dykes  of  the  level  poured  their  water 
when  the  wind  was  strong  enough  to  set 
the  tarred  sails  of  the  mill  hard  at  work, 
pumping  out  to  the  higher  level  of  the  river. 
The  mill  is  well  known  to  wherrymen  and 
yachtsmen  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pumping  stations.  Nearly  all, 
nowadays,  are  replaced  by  engines  which 
are  worked  by  steam,  and  Tom  himself  was 
weakening  in  his  adherence  to  the  power 
which  had  satisfied  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father during  their  possession  of  the  farm. 

All  the  levels  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  were  steam-drained  That 
was  the  chief  reason  which  decided  Tom  to 
retain  his  antiquated  system,  for,  like  all 
true  marsh-folk,  he  had  a  healthy  contemj)t 
for  the  Commissioners. 

The  farmhouse  nestled  under  the  sandy 
rise  which  stretched  its  gorse  and  hfeather- 
clad  swell  to  the  uplands,  and  was  separated 
from  the  mill  by  three  widths  of  marsh, 
each  divided  from  its  neighbours  by  a 
twelve-foot  dyke.  A  bridged  track  led 
from  marsh  to  marsh  through  the  stout 
five- barred  gates  which  were  necessary  to 
confine  the  "  young  things  " — sheep  or 
horses — to  the  respective  marshes  assigned 
to  them. 

Fifty  yards  from  the  farmhouse,  outward 
m  the  marsh,  were  the  pigsties,  of  old  sleepers 
and  tarred  match-boarding,  and  the  more 
solidly-built  cowsheds. 

Tom  was  a  widower  of  fifty,  who  ke|)t 
house  with  a  stalwart  son  of  five-and- twenty 
named  Bob,  and  a  daughter  two  years 
younger,  Margery.  He  had  been  a  widower 
for  ten  years,  but  Margery  had,  he  loved 
to  say  at  "  The  Queen's  Head,"  over  by  the 
Cut,  proved  as  competent  a  housewife  as 
her  mother,  '*  and  a  deal  less  worritsome." 


On  a  fine  morning  towards  the  end  of 
September  old  George  Prettyman,  the 
Buckingham  market  gardener  and  poulterer, 
whose  wife  "  set  the  market  "  at  Yarmouth 
regularly  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
drove  his  spring-cart  and  stout  little  cob 
down  from  the  upland  common  along  the 
winding  sandy  track  which  led  to  Tom's 
farm.  Tlie  news  had  gone  abroad  that  Tom 
had  some  exceptionally  promising  young 
store  pigs  for  sale,  and  George  had  just  killed 
the  last  obese  inhabitant  of  his  sties. 

George  was  a  little  man,  with  a  monkey- 
like face  covered  with  bristly  iron-grey  hair. 
He  wore  upland  costume  -drab  tweed  coat, 
vest,  and  trousers,  and  smart  brown  leathern 
leggings  with  lace-up  boots.  A  very  old 
narrow-brimmed  and  tall-crowned*'  topper  " 
added anincongruousfinish to  his  appearance. 
There  was  little  silk  left  on  that  hat,  but 
old  George  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  always 
wore  it  when  he  went  driving. 

At  the  gate  leading  from  the  lane  into 
the  farm  premises  the  market  gardener 
halted.  For  a  few  minutes  he  sat  silent, 
hesitating  after  his  fashion.  Should  he  take 
the  trouble  to  get  down  to  open  the  gate, 
or  should  he  raise  ^lis  squeaky  voice  to 
shout  for  admittance  ? 

Lying  in  the  bottom  of  his  trap  was  a  long 
single-barrelled  eight-bore  muzzle  loader, 
without  HVhich  George  never  made  his  way 
to  marsh.  Not  ojpiy  was  there  the  chance 
of  picking  up  a  rabbit  during  his  drive  over 
the  common,  but  even  an  ''  old  heer " 
might  be  killed,  if  there  were  no  sign  of 
Sir  Berkeley  Axminster's  keepers  to  be 
spied  on  all  the  wide  expanse  of  heather, 
bracken,  gorse  and  broom  through  which 
the  rough  road  ran.  And  though  George 
was  not  valiant,  he  dearly  liked  a  bit  of  safe 
poaching.  On  the  marsh,  between  the  first 
of  August  and  the  Hrst  of  March,  there  was 
always  a  chance  of  a  duck,  plover,  water- 
hen,  or  snipe.  Tom  always  let  him  kill 
and  bear  away  any  of  these  species.  And 
they  would  all  sell  at  the  stall  over 
which  the  apple-cheeked,  white-Laired,  and 
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bright-eyed  'Melia  Prettyman  presided  at 
market. 

George  was  well-to-do,  quite  friendly 
with  young  Squire  Fletcher  at  Broom  Hall, 
and  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
as  of  a  pretty  wit.  He  and  Tom  Slack  had 
enjoyed  many  a  tussle  for  besting  each 
other  in  all  sorts  of  deals,  and  hitherto 
the  honours  had  been  fairly  even  between 
them. 

Thinking  that  a  shout,  even  in  his  thin 
voice,  might  frigliten  up  some  fowl  feeding 
near  the  farmhouse,  as  snipe  especially 
loved  to  do,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  out  of  his  cart  and  open  the  gate  for 
himself. 

The  cob  turned  of  its  own  accord  towards 
the  stable,  and,  leaving  it  to  its  own  dcAdces, 
George  made  his  way  towards  the  door  of 
the  farmhouse  which  was  in  general  use. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  door  into  the  kitchen. 
The  front  door  had  never  been  seen  open 
since  the  mortal  remains  of  Susan  Slack 
had  been  carried  through  it  to  be  deposited 
on  the  pig-cart,  for  conveyance  to  the  church- 
yard of  Mereby  village. 

Margery,  a  good-looking,  well-made  girl, 
wdiose  features,  blue  eyes,  and  russet  hair 
bore  evidence  of  the  Norse  blood  she  in- 
herited from  her  father,  came  to  the  open 
door  as  she  heard  the  little  man's  footsteps. 

"  Faa'er's  muckin'  out  the  Yorkshire 
flow's  sty,  Mr.  Prettyman,"  said  the  girl. 
''  D'ye  want  a  glass  o'  home-brewed  ?  " 

''  Ah,"  said  old  George,  "  that  I  dew  !  I 
can  dew  wi't.  Why,  Margie  gal,  yew  fare 
to  get  prattler  and  prattler  ivery  time  I 
drink  a  glass  o'  yar  brewin'  !  If  I  wuz  yar 
chap,  I'd  ha'  took  ye  to  chutch  afore  this, 
that  I  would  and  all  !  Hain't  ye  fixed  the 
day  yit  ?  " 

Margery  laughed.  '*  Yew  allust  dew  fare 
mighty  cur'ous,"  she  said.  "  But  I  reckon 
the  new  yare  oan't  find  me  Margery  Slack." 

"  A  Kerrissermus  weddin',  then,"  said 
George.  *'  Well,  well,  I  wish  I  was  him. 
But  doan't  let  the  'citement  make  ye  forget 
my  bare." 

*'  Tha'ss  all  yew  men  think  about,  I  dew 
believe,"  said  Margery,  with  a  toss  of  her 
pretty  head. 

But  she  withdrew  willingly  enough,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  wholesome, 
refreshing  nut-brown  liquor  for  which  the 
farm  was  famous. 

"  Noo,  a  thanky,  me  dare,"  said  old 
George  slily,  after  he  bad  polished  off  a  pint 
and  a  half  in  about  two  minutes,  "  I  oan't 
take  no  moor,  else  I  shall  be  a-biddin'  yar 


faa'er  twanty  shillun  each  for  them  peegs 
o'  his'n." 

''  Twenty  shillun  each  !  "  cried  Margery 
disdainfully.  "  And  doan't  yew  wish  yew 
may  git  'em  for  that  money  ?  Go  along  wi' 
ye  !  Yew're  allust  try  in'  to  put  the  grin  on 
to  me,  but  I  know  what  them  peegs  be 
wuth  a  sight  tew  well  for  yew.  Well,  fare  ye 
well  till  I  see  ye  agin." 

George  grinned,  nodded,  and  winked, 
hesitated  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
fasten  his  cob's  head  to  the  ring-bolt  in  the 
stable  wall,  decided  that  it  would,  did  so, 
and  then  hesitated  again. 

Should  he  take  his  gun  with  him  ?  Perhaps 
he  had  better  not.  Tom  was  sometimes  a 
little  "  per  tickler,"  and  hked  to  be  asked 
])ermission  before  anyone  carried  a  gun  on 
to  his  level.  Still,  there  was  no  harm  in 
having  it  handy. 

He  took  the  gun  from  his  trap  and  leant 
it  against  the  wall  of  the  farmhouse  close 
to  tiie  kitchen  door.  There  would  be  no 
danger.  Margery  knew  as  much  about  guns 
as  he  did. 

He  found  Tom  Slack  busy  about  his 
unsavoury  task.  Since  weaning,  the  great 
white  Yorkshire  sow  had  been  turned  out 
to  the  marsh,  and  was  now  separated  from 
her  eight  piglets.  These  latter  were  running 
about  by  themselves  in  a  space  protected 
by  sheep  hurdles,  and  a  very  nice-looking 
lot  they  were,  thought  George  to  himself. 
Three  months  old  about,  or  coming  four. 

Three  other  sties  held  pigs  at  various 
stages  of  fattening.  It  would  be  useless  to 
bid  for  these,  but  Tom  would  be  willing  to 
part  with  four  of  the  eight,  or  so  it  was 
reported. 

"  Yew  want  to  git  some  work,"  said 
George  to  Tom,  opening  the  engagement. 

"What's     that,     yew  --yew     old     pig 
.  starver  ?  "    said    Tom.       *'  What   mischief 
brought  yew  here  ?  " 

"  I'm  consarned  for  ye,  bor,"  said  old 
George.  "  The  sayin'  is  as  yew  ha'  been 
dewin'  that  bad  yew  ha'  got  to  sell  some  o' 
yar  peegs,  so  I  ha'  come  friendly-like  to 
offer  ye  more  than  they're  wuth." 

Tom  Slack  thrust  his  fork  into  the  reeking 
soil  and  strode  out  on  to  the  marsh  to  come 
to  closer  terms  in  the  engagement. 
.  He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  man, 
over  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  massive  frame 
which,  for  all  its  size,  carried  little  superfluous 
flesh  about  it.  It  was  easy  to  trace  his 
daughter's  likeness  to  himself,  for,  save  that 
his  were  vastly  more  massive,  their  features 
were    the    same,    and    their    eyes    exactly 
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similar  in  colour  and  expression.  He  was 
clean-shaven,  except  for  a  bushy  crescent 
of  hair  running  beneath  his  chin  from  ear 
to  ear,  its  former  russet  tint  now  speckled 
with  silver.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  innocent, 
his  mouth  guileless.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
he  was  a  match  for  old  George  himself  in 
a  deal. 


''  No.  Nor  I  reckon  it  oan't.  But,  ye 
see,  I  ha'  to  consider  the  pore  peegs.  Sam 
Wright  tode  me  t'other  day  as  he  see  some 
o'  yarn  that  wake  for  want  o'  wittles  as 
they  had  to  lean  up  agin  the  palin's  o'  the 
sties  when  they  stood  up  to  drink  the  slush 
yew  give  'em.  Now,  I'm  a  pore  man,  but 
if  I'm  to  send  my  peegs  to  fare  like  that, 


■  'Yew  mean  four  pound  the  lot,  doau't  ye?'   asked  George." 


"  I  allust  said  yew  had  a  good  heart, 
bor,"  he  said,  shaking  the  little  man's  hand 
with  a  grip  that  made  the  latter  wince. 
"I'll  sell  the  whool  eight  on  'em  tew  ye  for 
four  pound  apiece  *' 

''  Yew  mean  four  pound  the  lot,  doan't 
ye  ?  "  asked  George.  Then  he  added 
anxiously :  *'  Trouble  hain't  tarned  yar 
brain,  hev  it  ?  " 


I  ha'  gart  to  be  paid  for't.  Someun'  might 
see  'em  arter  yew'd  had  'em  a  fortnight, 
and  hear  tell  as  they  come  from  me,  and 
that  'ud  spile  my  good  name." 

The  encounter  continued  vigorously  for 
at  least  an  hour,  both  men  doing  their  best, 
and  enjoying  the  battle  to  the  full. 

At  last  the  psychological  point  was 
reached  when,  by  clinching  the  terms,  each 
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thought  he  was  besting  the  other.  The  deal 
was  struck,  and  four  of  the  Yorkshire  sow's 
progeny  were  chosen  to  be  fetched  by  old 
George  on  the  morrow. 
.  As  the  men  shook  hands  for  luck,  the 
geese,  which  had  been  disporting  themselves 
in  the  mill-pool,  clambered  out  upon  the 
grass  in  the  sunshine,  and,  after  preening 
themselves  for  a  moment  or  two,  seated 
themselves  sedately,  goose  fashion,  in  a 
cluster.  There  were  at  least  forty,  all  spring- 
hatched,  and  they  made  a  gallant  picture 
as  they  reposed,  one  or  two  now  and  then 
stretching  out  a  leg  behind  them  in  an 
ecstasy  of  content. 

The  sound  of  the  muttering  cackle  was 
sweet  to  the  ears  of  the  poulterer. 

A  thought  struck  him. 

'•  I'll  gi'e  ye  a  suv'rin  to  let  me  hev  a 
shute  at  them  geese  and  take  what  I  kill," 
he  said.  '*  I  reckon  yew  ha'  bested  me  oover 
them  peegs,  and  yew  owe  me  a  chanst  to 
better  myself." 

"  Yew  hain't  got  yar  gun,"  said  Tom. 

"  That's  leanin'  agin  the  kitchen  door," 
replied  George.  "  That's  loaden  with  sixes. 
Come,  what  d'ye  say  ?  " 

"  From  here  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

George  assumed  a  pained  expression. 
*'  I  thought  I  knowed  ye  better,"  he  said. 
"  Why,  tha'ss  tew  hunnerd  and  fifty  yud. 
Fair's  fair  is  my  motter." 

Tom  gave  a  derisive  chuckle,  which  the 
little  man  thought  best  to  ignore. 

''  No,  no,"  he  continued,  "  a  suv'rin  at 
forty  yud." 

After  another  bout  of  bickering,  in  which 
the  distance  was  extended  to  fifty  yards, 
Tom  said :  "  Well,  I'll  ax  the  wench. 
Margie  look  arter  them  geese,  and  she 
reckon  they're  har  parkisits.  I'll  ax  her. 
Dee  yew  wait  here.  If  she's  willin',  I'll  bring 
yar  gun." 

Tom  guessed  that  during  his  absence  the 
little  man  would  make  another  careful 
examination  of  the  eight  store  pigs,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  chosen  the  best, 
and  to  fix  such  individual  peculiarities  as 
bhey  possessed  on  his  brain,  lest  the  vendor 
should  attempt  to  palm  off  upon  him  pigs 
ivhich  he  had  not  agreed  to  buy. 

"  Well,  star  yar  stumps,"  grunted  George. 
"  I  want  to  be  a-gettin'  to  Reedham  arter- 
wards,  and  tha'ss  past  ten  o'clock  time 
a'riddy." 

Tom  strode  off  swiftly,  made  his  way 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
looked  towards  the  upland,  and  saw  the 
gun. 


Leaving  it  where  it  stood,  he  hastened 
indoors,  whence  presently  he  emerged  with 
a  ramrod  of  his  own,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
fixed  an  implement  resembling  a  corkscrew. 
He  ran  this  down  the  barrel,  screwed  the 
crooked  steel  into  the  wadding  of  the  charge, 
and  withdrew  it.  Then  he  tilted  the  barrel, 
letting  the  charge  of  shot  run  out  into  his 
hand.  The  shot  he  placed  in  his  capacious 
waistcoat  pocket,  and,  with  the  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  place 
where  George  awaited  him. 

"  Here  ye  be,  bor,"  he  said,  handing  over 
the  gun.  '**  But  how  are  we  goin'  to  sattle 
the  distance  ?  If  sp  be  as  ayther  on  us  go 
tew  nigh  the  geese,  they'll  flop  into  the  pool." 

"  We  can  make  a  guess  at  it,"  said  Geor;.e. 
"  Come  yew  on.  Why,  yew  can  tall  fifty  yud 
with  yar  eye  tew  an  inch,  I  reckon." 

The  two  men  advanced  towards  the  geese, 
which,  as  they  approached,  began  to  show 
signs  of  uneasiness.  However,  when  the 
men  stopped  in  their  tracks  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  yards,  and  advanced  no  further, 
the  birds  resettled  themselves  to  their 
morning  nap. 

"  She  din't  half  like  it,"  Tom  explained. 
"  She  say,  if  yew  kill  more  'an  one,  tha'ss 
robbery,  and  I  reckon  it  is.  Some  o'  them 
geese  weigh  eighteen  pound." 

"  Well,  yew  ha'  contracted  tew  it  now," 
said  the  little  man,  raising  his  long  eight- 
bore  to  his  shoulder,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  its  weight  must  topple  his  little  body 
forward. 

With  his  habitual  hesitation  he  again 
lowered  the  gun,  removed  the  cap,  and 
examined  the  priming  in  the  nipple.  He 
was  not  going  to  give  Tom  a  chance  of 
arguing  that  a  miss -fire  counted  as  a  shot. 
He  produced  a  fresh  cap  from  a  little  tin 
box  in  his  pocket  and  again  took  aim. 

"  Hold  yew  on,"  said  Tom.  "  I'll  ha'e  the 
brass  fust." 

The  sovereign  changed  hands,  and  again 
George  prepared  to  fire. 

"  Crack  !  "  went  the  gun,  with  the  peculiar 
whip-like  report  of  a  muzzle-loader. 

To  Margery,  in  the  kitchen,  it  seemed  a 
very  light  report. 

The  geese  rose  together  and  scurried  into 
the  mill-pool,  where  they  splashed  about 
in  a  great  state  of  indignation  for  a  time. 
Yes,  all  the  geese  did  that.  There  was 
no  sign  of  one  killed,  or  even  wounded. 

Tom  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  theer  !  "  he  cried.  "  And  I  thote 
yew  wuz  a  shot  !  Why,  I  ha'  heerd  yew  tell 
about    wild    goosen    yew    ha'    brote    down 
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a-flightin'  !  Ah,  and  snipe  and  all !  Snipe  ! 
Why,  bor,  yew  can't  hit  tew  scoor  goosen 
squattin'  on  the  mash  !  Well,  that'll  be  a 
rare  old  tale  to  tell  at  a  settin'  in  at  '  The 
Queen's  Hid  '  !  Lor,  dary,  dary  me  !  Old 
George  Prettyman,  the  mostest  notoriousest 
gunner  for  miles  round,  to  hit  a  miss  like 
so  !    Oh,  dare  !   Oh,  dare  !  " 

George  had  made  one  unprintable  remark, 
which  sounded  all  the  worse  for  being  in 
his  squeaky  little  voice,  and  then  endured 
Tom's  chaff  silently. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'd  took  the 
shute  in  the  water.  I  should  ha'  seed  wheer 
the  shot  went  then  !  " 

"  I  bain't  sure  o'  that,"  laughed  Tom. 
"  Why,  bor,  I  doubt  yew  missed  the 
whool  mash.  Yew'd  niver  ha'  hit  the 
pool  1  " 

"  Ahi  well,"  replied  George,  in  a  very 
quiet  voice,  "  yew  be't  me  agin  !  Fust  the 
peegs  and  now  the  geese  !  Fare  ye  well,  bor. 
No,  I  doan't  want  no  moor  home-brewed. 
I  ha'  had  enow  for  one  day.  I'll  come  for 
them  peegs  to-morrow  mornin'  time,  and 
p'r'aps  I'll  gi'e  ye  another  suv'rinfor  another 
shute,  and  p'r'aps  I  oan't." 

"  Yew  shall  hev  another,  if  ye  want  tew," 
said  Tom.    "  I  reckon  yew  ha'  arn't  it." 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  old  George,  shaking  his 
head  dismally.    "  Ah  !    Tha'ss  a  rum  'un." 

"  Well,"  said  Tom,  "  I'll  be  a-gettin'  on 
wi'  my  job."  He  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  sty. 

Old  George  made  his  way  to  his  trap. 
Margery  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  door 
as  he  passed  it,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye.  "  So  yew  din't  git  yar  money's 
wuth,  Mr.  Prettyman  ?  "  she  said. 

Again  the  old  man  shook  his  head 
dismally.  "  No,"  he  replied.  "  Yew  an'  yar 
faa'er  fare  tew  many  for  me  !  Tain't  the 
fust  time  he  ha'  bested  me,  and  I  doubt  it 
oan't  be  the  last.  I'm  a  duzzy  ole  fule,  and 
tha'ss  a  fact.  But  tha'ss  whooUy  a  rum  'un. 
I  niver  made  such  an  outrageous  shot  in  all 
my  born  days." 

Till  he  had  passed  out  through  the  gate 
with  his  cob  and  trap,  he  retained  a  down- 
fallen  expression.  But  as  he  chirruped  up 
his  cob,  when  it  breasted  the  rise  to  the 
common,  he  broke  into  a  little  chuckling 
laugh. 

""  I'll  I'arn'  em,  come  to-morrer,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.    "  Git  up,  Daisy  !  " 

On  the  following  morning  the  old  man 
arrived  at  the  marsh  farm  a  little  before  ten. 
He  had  brought  his  long  pig-cart,  covered 
with  netting,  in  order  to  carry  away  his 


purchase,  and  again  on  the  bottom  of  his 
trap  lay  the  single-barrelled  eight-bore. 

This  time  Tom  Slack  was  awaiting  him 
in  the  yard.  The  marsh  farmer  greeted  his 
visitor  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which 
old  George  joined  good-naturedly.  When  he 
had  fastened  his  cob  to  the  ring-bolt  in  the 
wall,  and  rested  his  gun  against  the  house 
by  the  kitchen  door,  Margery  brought  him 
a  jug  of  home-brewed,  and  the  two  men 
drank. 

'*  Be  ye  goin'  to  hev  another  pound's 
wuth  ?  "  asked  Tom,  when  the  two  men 
had  drunk. 

"  Why,  dare  me,  yes,"  said  old  George. 
"  I  think  I  must  ha'  been  squinny-eyed  or 
some'at  yisterday.  I  can't  make  out  what 
fared  to  come  oover  me.  I'm  goin'  to  wenter 
another  suv'rin,  though  I  dew  think  as  yew 
did  ote  ta  make  it  ten  shillun  this  time." 

"  Go  yew  on,"  laughed  the  farmer. 
"  Yew'll  make  up  for  it  this  mornin'. 
My  gal  doan't  half  like  the  nootion,  dew 
ye  ?  " 

"  I  hope  yew'll  mind  and  not  wownd  the 
pore  things,"  said  Margery  in  all  seriousness. 
"  If  ye  kill  any  clane,  yew're  walcome." 

"  Well,  now,  tha'ss  what  I  call  good- 
natered  talk,"  repHed  old  George  admiringly. 
"  I  doan't  bear  no  grudge,  nayther.  But 
come  on,  bor.  Had  I  best  drive  the  cob 
down  to  the  sties  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  reckon  we  tew  can  drive  the  peegs 
up  safe  enow,"  repUed  Tom,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  get  the  old  man  parted  from 
his  gun  for  a  time. 

So  the  two  men  made  their  way  to  the 
pigsties. 

Here,  however,  as  Tom  had  anticipated, 
they  found  the  little  pigs  more  fractious 
than  he  had  suggested. 

•'^  I  reckon  we'd  best  hev  the  trap  down 
here,"  admitted  the  farmer  at  last.  "  Yew 
kape  the  httle  warmin  in,  atid  I'll  fetch 
the  trap.  Should  I  bring  yar  gun  down, 
tew  ?  " 

"  I  s'pose  ye  may  as  well,"  said  old  George. 
"  But  theer,  I  doubt  I'm  an  ole  fule.  I  shall 
chuck  away  my  brass  for  nowt  agin." 

"  Well,  tha'ss  for  yew  to  say.  I  bain't 
pressin'  it  on  ye." 

Tom  knew  that  the  best  way  to  ensure 
that  old  George  would  pay  another  pound 
for  another  shot  was  to  evince  no  anxiety 
that* he  should  do  so.  At  the  same  time 
he  marvelled  at  the  old  man's  simplicity. 
His  reputation  was  not  that  of  a  simple  man. 
Surely  he  must  have  had  his  suspicions 
aroused.    Yet  perhaps  not.    The  shot  would 
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not  have  been  seen  to  strike  the  marsh 
had  there  been  any  in  the  gun  when  it  was 
fired.  Perhaps  the  old  boy  was  getting 
foolish  with  years.  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  another  sovereign  to  the  good. 

So  Tom  went  merrily  enough  back  to  his 
house,  repeated  his  process  of  yesterday 
with  the  gun,  and,  mounting  into  the 
driver's  seat  of  the  pig-cart,  was  soon  trotting 
gently  along  the  causeway  towards  the 
st  es. 

Amidst  the  usual  terrific  squealing  the 
four  pigs  were  hoisted  into  the  back  of  the 
cart  and  securely  netted  in.  Then  old  George 
took  his  gun,  and,  hitching  the  cob  to  a 
nail  in  one  of  the  sleepers  of  which  the 
stes  were  chiefly  built,  he  followed  the 
farmer  to  the  place  where  the  geese  were 
again  squatting  on  the  marsh. 

He  poached  a  little  distance,  and  he  was 
not  more  than  five-and-forty  yards  from 
the  flock  when  he  fired.  But  Tom  was  so 
satisfied  that  he  had  drawn  the  lead  that 
he  raised  no  objection.  « 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  result  was 
different.  The  old  gun  went  off  with  an 
alarming  report.  So  heavy  was  the  charge 
that  the  recoil  nearly  knocked  the  little 
man  over  backwards.  And  amongst  the 
unhappy  geese  the  carnage  was  fearful. 

In  the  very  centre  of  them  a  group  of 
eight  lay  dead,  while  around  these  motion- 
less victims  three  badly  w^ounded  birds 
struggled  vainly  to  follow  their  more 
fortunate  fellows  to  the  water.  The  marsh 
was  strewn  with  feathers,  and,  even  amongst 
those  which  escaped  to  the  pool,  birds  could 
be  seen  which  showed  signs  of  being  hit. 

Tom  let  out  a  stupendous  oath,  and  he 
stared  at  old  George  as  if  the  latter  were  a 
ghost. 

The  market  gardener  smiled  blandly  *on 
his  friend.  "  Theer,  bor,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
I  done  it  that  time  !  " 

He  hurried  forward  to  count  his  spoil, 
catching  the  struggling  wounded  and  putting 
them  out  of  their  pain  with  a  swift  wrench 
of  their  necks.  In  all  there  were  now  eleven 
dead. 

And  the  geese  were  worth  at  least  an 
average  of  fifteen  shillings  apiece. 

Tom  held  his  breath.  As  he  told,  his 
daughter  afterwards,  he  "  felt  nigh  to 
bustin'o"  But  he  had  the  true  marshman's 
philosophy.  He  had  lost  that  round.  It 
was  useless — nay,  it  would  be  unworthy-  - 
to  complain.  What  puzzled  him  was  how 
it  was  done.  He  could  not  ask  for  an 
explanation.      That   w^ould   be   to    betray 


himself.  Never  had  he  found  his  powers  of 
self-control  so  exercised. 

He  was  able  to  bear  the  blow  in  silence, 
now  that  the  first  outbreak  of  oaths  was 
over,  but  he  dared  not  talk. 

Old  George  heaved  the  dead  birds  into 
th^  forepart  of  his  cart.  He  was  all  chuckle 
inwardly,  but  he  understood  the  internal 
struggle  which  Tom  was  undergoing,  and 
he  was  really  afraid  to  exult  openly. 

He  began  to  speak  of  the  pigs,  to  ask  if 
any  fowl  had  been  seen  about,  if  hares 
were  any  more  plentiful  "  down  ta  mash  to 
year,"  to*  all  of  which  questions  Tom 
managed  to  give  replies,  though  his  voice 
was  a  little  thick  and  his  eyes  a  little 
strained.  Both  men  avoided  mention  of 
the  geese. 

Old  George  had  not  anticipated  such 
wholesale  slaughter,  though  he  had  loaded 
with  B.B.  shot,  and,  but  that  he  still  felt 
sore  over  the  previous  day,  he  would  almost 
have  regretted  his  success. 

Before  the  house  was  reached  the  two 
men  had  sunk  into  silence.  Without  a  word 
Tom  flung  open  the  gate. 

It  was  only  as  he  was  half-way  through 
that  old  George  leant  over  the  side  of  his 
cart  and  said  :  "Ye  see,  Tom  bor,  this 
mornin'  I  loaded  special.  There  was  fust 
an  extry  chudge  o'  powder,  then  two  ounces 
o'  shot,  and  then,  atop,  for  yew  to  draw,  ye 
rascal,  an  ounce  and  a  half  o'  sixes.  Now 
d'ye  onnerstand  ?  " 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the 
old  man  whipped  up  his  cob  and  left  a  man 
with  an  open  mouth  and  blood-tinged  eyes 
behind  him.  Tom  gasped  and  gasped  through 
his  open  mouth.  But  he  spoke  no  word. 
He  could  not.  He  felt  that  words  were 
inadequate.  Nothing  he  could  say  would 
do  the  subject  justice. 

And  as  old  George  rattled  merrily  up  the 
rise,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  squealing 
pigs,  his  laughter  cackled  in  raucous  spasms, 
"'  Hech  !  Hech  !  Hech  1  "  he  laughed.  "  He 
laughs  best  as  laughs  last !" 

He  was  to  find  that  there  was  another 
laugh  to  comC: 

A  fortnight  after  Michaelmas  Tom  Slack 
drove  into  old  George  Prettyman's  yard 
in  quest  of  a  load  of  swedes  for  his  cows. 
His  marsh  farm  w^as  purely  grazing  land, 
and  now  that  the  richness  of  the  grass  had 
turned  rank  and  sour,  he  had  to  buy  roots 
as  well  as  oil -cake  for  winter  feed.  He  had 
another  reason  for  buying  of  old  George, 
which  will  transpire. 

The  farmer  was  in  his  holiday  attire.    His 
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good-natured  face  beamed  under  a  broad- 
brimmed  bard  felt  hat  with  a  curious  conical- 
shaped  crown,  taller  than  that  of  a  bowler, 
but  round,  and  not  the  shape  of  a  "  topper." 
His  cutaway  coat  was  of  stout  black  Melton 
cloth,  the  tails  short  and  cut  square.  He 
wore  corduroy  breeches  and  fisherman's 
knee-boots.  But  his  chief  glory  was  in  a 
superb  waistcoat  made  of  two  otter  skins, 
one    forming     the    front    and     the    other 


'J "11  me  ye  a  suv'riii  to  let  me  liev  n  sljiite  at  them  L^eese 


supplying  him  with  a  symmetrical  back. 
This  garment  was  sleeved,  and  could  only  be 
admired  in  all  its  glory  when  its  wearer  took 
off  his  coat. 

No  doubt  Tom  nad  this  in  mind  when  he 
removed  his  tail  coat  in  order  to  inspect 
the  clamp  of  swedes  to  which  old  George 
led  him. 

He  waited  for  the  old  man  to  remark 
on  the  waistcoat,  but  waited  in  vain.  At 


last  he  said  :  ''  If  I  didn't  beat  yar  shot, 
George  bor,  I  din't  dew  so  bad  when  I  got 
them  tew  otters  in  one  shute." 

Then,  indeed,  did  old  George  take  notice. 
"  Now,  theer !"  he  said.  "  And  theer's  young 
Squire  Fletcher  axin'  me  if  I  could  git  him 
a  live  otter.  Tom,  I'll  give  ye  five  pound 
for  one  live  'un,  and  ten  for  tew.  Young 
Squire,  he  want  to  set  up  a  menagerie." 
"  Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can  dew,"  repUed 
Tom.  "I  doan't 
inake  no  prarmusses, 
'3ut  if  that  seem  wuth 
while,  I'll  send  ye 
wud.  Yew  ole  war- 
min  !  I  wunner  what 
the  young  Squire  pay 
yew?  Ten  pound 
apiece,  I  reckon. 
Ah,  he's  free  with 
his  brass.  He'll  sune 
see  the  end  o'  the 
ole  Squire's  savin's, 
come  once  yew  stut 
a-fingerin'  on  'em." 

*'I  s'pose  yew 
hain't  forgot  them 
geese,"  said  old 
George,  with  a 
chuckle,  "  else  yew 
wouldn't  talk  so 
foolish." 

*'But  is  that 
right?"  asked  Tom, 
with  genuine  interest. 
"  Five  pound  each 
for  live  otters  ?  " 

"For  t  e  w  ---  I 
doan't  say  for 
more." 

"  Well,    then,   dee 
yew    wait    to     send 
them  swedes  till  yew 
git    wud'   from     me. 
Then  yew  can  bring 
down  the  roots  in  a 
cart   and   take  back 
the    live    otters.      I 
reckon    yew'll    want 
They're  wunnerful 
nothin'    playses    one 
more'an  to  take  a  bit  out  o'  the  calf  o'  yar 
leg,  or  nip  off  a  finger  or  tew," 

'•  Oh,  yew  get  on.   I  reckon  they're  harm- 
less enow,"  replied  old  George. 

Tom  climbed  into  his  trap  and  drove  over 
to  Yarmouth  to  make  a  day  of  it. 

On  the  following  morning  he  turned  his 
steps  to  the  osier  bed.    This  ran  along  the 


a  trap  to  carry   'em. 
wicious    things,    and 
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rand — the  boggy  space  between  the  river 
and  the  wall,  overflowed  at  high  tides — 
for  about  thirty  yards,  and  was  some  six 
feet  in  depth.  On  the  landward  side  it  was 
divided  from  the  wall  by  a  clear  bit  of 
sand,  across  which  ran  a  number  of  winding 
pathways,  barely  four  inches  wide. 

Tom  had  no  need  to  follow  them  to  learn 
that  these  extended  over  the  wall  to  a 
good-sized  plantation  cf  alder,  ash,  and 
hazel,  with  a  few  firs,  Avhich  reached  up  the 
rise  towards  the  common.  Where  they  met 
the  osier  bed,  they  formed  little  tunnels, 
circular  in  shape  and  from  eipht  inches  to 
a  foot  in  diameter.    They  were  otter  runs. 

Tom  bent  and  looked  closely  at  several 
of  these  till  he  saw  the  prints  of  fresh 
"  feetings."  When  he  found  a  double  line 
of  these,  one  going  towards  the  river,  but 
the  later  returning  landward,  he  w^as  satisfied, 
for  he  knew  that  the  otters  had  gone  up  to 
land,  and  that  the  probabilities  were  that 
they  would  return  by  the  same  runs,  between 
the  lights,  that  evening. 

The  smaller  feetings,  which  he  knew  to 
be  those  of  young  amphibians,  born  the 
previous  spring  or  early  summer,  he  ignored. 
Although  he  suspected  the  young  might 
answer  old  George's  and  the  young  Squire's 
purposes  better,  for  his  own  scheme  he 
needed  the  old  ones. 

He  was  still  very  sore  about  the 
slaughtered  geese,  and  he  believed  that, 
with  luck,  he  would  be  able  to  compass  such 
a  vengeance  as  would  entirely  satisfy  him. 
Old  George,  fond  of  his  gun  as  he  was,  was 
no  devotee  of  wild  life  as  was  Tom.  He  was 
afraid  of  a  rat,  and  had  been  known  to 
waste  a  cartridge  on  a  struggling  rabbit 
rather  than  pick  it  up  living. 

From  the  capacious  pockets  of  his 
breeches  Tom  produced  four  lengths  of 
strong  copper  wire  which  had  been  shaped 
into  running  nooses.  He  wore  his  crotch 
boots,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  kneeUng. 
Choosing  two  strong  osiers,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel,  he  fastened 
the  plain  end  of  one  of  the  wires  to  each 
at  the  same  height  from  the  ground.  Then 
he  spread  out  the  nooses  and  fixed  them 
together  at  the  elevation  which  an  otter's 
head  might  be  expected  to  reach  when  the 
animal  ran  into  the  tunnel.  For  a  hare  in 
a  hedge  one  wire  would  have  been  ample, 
but  Tom  had  once  before  set  wires  for 
CTtters,  single  ones,  and  had  found  the  snare 
broken  and  the  noose  gone.  Although 
otters  do  not  average  more  than  three-  or 
four-and-twenty  pounds  in  weight,  they  are 


very  determined  and  powerful,  and  an 
exceptionally  fine  dog  otter  might  attain 
to  eight-  or  nine-and-twenty  pounds. 

He  chose  another  tunnel  and  arranged 
two  snares  about  its  entrance  in  the  same 
way.  Then  he  proceeded  to  disguise  the 
wires  with  skilful  camouflage.  With  moss 
and  grass,  leaves  arid  bits  of  peeled  bark, 
he  worked  at  his  traps  till  even  the  keen 
eyes  of  an  otter  were  likely  to  miss  the 
danger. 

Then  he  looked  about  him  and  found 
more  fresh  runs.  He  had  only  intended 
to  use  single  wires  when  he  set  out  from 
home.  It  was  on  his  way,  when  he  was 
mentally  developing  his  plan  of  campaign, 
that  he  had  decided  to  double  the  nooses. 
And  he  wanted  two  live  otters.  It  would 
be  better  to  set  another  couple  of  traps. 
This  was  soon  done,  after  a  return  to  his 
home  for  more  wire,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  work  of  scattering  molehills  about  the 
grazing  marshes,  fairly  confident  that  he 
would  be  able  to  bring  off  his  "  coup  "  on 
the  morrow\ 

The  great  danger  was,  he  knew,  lest  the 
animals  should  stranglo  themselves  in  their 
attempts  to  escape.  He  hoped  thsit  he  had 
prevented  this  by  choosing  lissom  though 
strong  osiers.  These  would  give  easily, 
though  they  would  not  break,  and  they  were 
too  far  from  the  double  noose  for  the  otters 
to  bite  them  through. 

So  that  evening,  whfen  the  day's  work 
was  done,  he  sent  his  son  Bob  up  to  old 
George  with  a  message  that,  unless  he  heard 
to  the  contrary  in  the  meantime,  he  was  to 
bring  the  load  of  swedes  "'  afore  brekkust  " 
on  the  morrow. 

He  was  up  before  dawn,  and,  on  repairing 
to  his  snares,  found  to  his  delight  that  a 
couple  of  otters  had  been  secured.  Both 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  but 
neither  was  dead.  While  they  were  still 
too  weak  from  their  partial  strangulation 
to  show  fight,  he  slipped  their  heads  out 
of  the  snares  and  replaced  the  wires  with 
a  couple  of  leathern  collars.  Then  he  tied 
the  animals  again,  using  the  snare  wires 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  otters  were 
held  as  before,  but  in  no  danger  of  strangu- 
lation. Besides  the  wires  he  fixed  a  length 
of  line  to  the  collars,  and  spread  these  long 
''  leads  "  out  upon  the  rand  backw^ards  to 
the  w^all. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  the  otters  reviving 
as  he  left  them.  They  were  a  dog  and  a 
female,  the  dog  being  a  very  fine  specimen. 

He  chuckled  as  he  strode  back  to  his 
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fannhouse.  The  pearly  light  of  a  fine 
October  morning  was  showing  over  the  high 
land  to  the  east,  and  a  rising  breeze  was 
beginning  to  sweep  the  autumn  mist  from 
the  river  and  rand,  so  that  it  rolled  along 
like  clouds,  exuding  its  moisture  on  the 
grasses  and  reeds,  which  sparkled  with  the 
condensation  at  the  first  glint  of  the  rising 
sun. 

The  fowl  were  taking  flight,  and  the 
reports  of  the  guns  "  down  to  mash,"  and 
upland  round  the  decoy,  were  booming,  as 
old  George  led  his  lean  plough-horse  down 
to  Tom's  gate,  pulUng  the  cartload  of 
swedes. 

The  old  man  looked  very  "  peaky  "  in 
the  chill  of  the  morning,  and  Tom  chuckled 
again  as  he  thought  his  courage  would  be  at 
its  lowest. 

*'  Come  yew  on,  bor  !  "  shouted  Tom,  as 
he  opened  the  gate  to  the  old  man.  "  Come 
yew  on.  I  ha'  gart  a  couple  o'  bewties. 
Yew'll  on'y  ha'e  to  come  along  o'  me  and 
lead  'em.  I  ha'  put  'em  in  collars  for  ye. 
Come  yew  on  to  the  osier  bed.  Ha'e  ye  gart 
the  brass  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  replied  old  George.  "  And  I  reckon 
I  shall  keep  it  till  I  ha'  gart  the  otters." 

"  Soo  yew  shall  and  all,"  rephed  Tom 
genially.  "  Ah,  that  'ud  take  a  cunnin' 
chap  to  best  yew  !  I  know  that  to  my 
sorrer,  doan't  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  bain't  such  a  duzzy  fule  as  to 
pay  ye  afore  yew  ha'  arnt  the  brass,"  said 
old  George,  with  a  dry  grin.  "  Where  be 
they  ?  " 

"I  left  'em  down  by  the  osier  plantin', 
so  as  to  keep  'em  nice  and  lively,"  repHed 
Tom.  "  Hi,  Bob  !  "  he  shouted  to  his  son, 
who  had  been  told  of  the  plan,  and  who  was 
eager  to  witness  his  father's  revenge.  "  Give 
George's  old  boss  a  feed  o'  oats.  Pore  thing  ! 
I  reckon  he  doan't  often  git  a  bit  o'  oats 
at  ween  his  old  teeth." 

"  That'll  dew,  that'll  dew,"  said  old 
George  sourly,  "  We  hain't  all  got  yar 
•  grass." 

"  And  tha'ss  a  fact,"  agreed  Tom  cheerily. 

"  That  fare  somethin'  cold,"  said  the  old 
man,  shivering.  *'  Ha'e  ye  milked  yet  ?  I 
could  dew  with  a  drop  o'  rum  and  milk." 

"  And  yew  shall  ha'e't  and  all,  arter  yew 
ha'  got  them  warmin  and  paid  me  my 
brass,"  consented  Tom  hospitably.  "'  Be 
3^ew  ready  ?  Come  on,  Bob.  We'll  make  a 
start  on  it." 

The  three  ]nen  made  tlieir  way  quickly 
along  the  riv^er  wall,  the  old  man  being 
eomjjelled  to  break  into  a  little  shambling 


trot  now  and  then  to  keej)  pace  with  the 
long  strides  of  his  companions. 

Before  they  reached  the  osier  bed  they 
could  see  the  disturbance  amongst  the 
slender  green  where  the  otters  were  striving 
to  free  themselves. 

"  Doan't  they  fare  somethin'  lively  ?  " 
asked  Tom,  pointing  out  the  motion  of 
the  osiers  to  old  George.  "  I  doubt  I 
ought  to  ax  more  than  five  pound  each  for 
'em  !  They're  a  pair  o'  bewties.  I'll  take 
my  ooth  as  the  dorg  weigh  thutty  pound." 

"  Have  ye  put  a  line  on  their"  collars  ?  " 
asked  old  George  anxiously.  "  1  doan't 
want  to  handle  'em  moor  than  I  can 
help." 

"  I  ha'  put  a  Hne  six  yud  long  on  each  on 
'em.  Yew'll  be  able  to  lead  'em  Hke  as  they 
wuz  little  dorgs,"  explained  Tom. 

At  this  young  Bob,  who  was  a  lover  and 
student  of  wild  life  as  keen  as  his  father, 
restrained  a  chuckle  with  difficulty.  He 
and  Tom  both  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
what  would  happen.    Old  George  had  not. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  ends  of  the 
leads,  Tom  picked  them  up  and  handed 
them  to  old  George.  The  otters  could  be 
seen  struggling  frantically  amidst  the  osiers, 
their  sterns  still  visible  outside  the  covert 
of  green  withies. 

"  Now  gi'e  me  the  brass,"  said  Tom. 

Old  George  felt  the  tugging  of  the  otters, 
but  he  saw  -that  they  were  still  fast  to 
something. 

"  Yew  hold  on,"  he  said.  "  Sune  as 
they're  free  yew  shall  ha'e't."  He  held,  the 
leads  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pro- 
duced two  five-pound  notes.  ''  Here  ta 
be,"  he  said. 

"  Go  yew  down,  Bob,  and  set  'em  loose," 
ordered  Tom.  "  Then  I  s'pose  yew'll  pay  up. 
If  not,  yew  oan't  hev  'em." 

Old  George  nodded  assent.  He  thought 
he  would  be  safe  enough  in  parting  with  his 
money  then. 

Bob  ran  down  and  quickly  freed  the  wires 
from  the  osiers,  leaving  the  otters  held  only 
by  the  collars  and  lines,  and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  done,  the  old  man  handed  over  the 
notes.  Tom  put  them  in  his  breeches  pocket 
at  once  and  buttoned  them  up.    • 

''  Now,"  said  he,  "  let's  see  ye  lead  'cjn 
hoam." 

Pie  and  Bob  retired  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  looked  on  at  the  scene  below  them. 

Old  George  began  to  pull.  "  Lor,'"  he 
said,  "I  din't  know  as  they  had  so  mucJi 
strength  I  Heave  ho  !  "  As  yet  he  was 
cheerful.     He  would  make  a  profit  out  of 
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the  young  Squire,  and  lie  had  not  expected 
bo  obtain  the  animals  so  quickly. 

"  Heave  ho  ! "  he  said,  hauling  on  the 
lines  with  both  hands  and  shortening  them 
as  the  otters  were  dragged  out. 

Now,  Master  and  Mistress  Otter  are  never 
particularly  tame  or  patient,  and  these  two 
had  young  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  sooner 
were  they  pulled  out  of  the  covert  of  the 
osiers  than  they  saw  old  George  at  the 
end  of  the  lines.  That  was  enough  for  them. 
With  one  accord  they  ceased  to  drag  on 
their  collars,  and  they  leapt  at  full  speed 
towards  the  man  who.  they  believed  was 
torturing  and  insulting  them. 

For  a  moment  old  George  stood  aghast. 
Then,  as  they  came  close,  he  fairly  took  to 
his  heels.  He  longed  to  let  go  of  the  lines, 
but  he  had  parted  with  his  money.  He 
scrambled  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  otters 
after  him,  and  he  appealed  to  Tom  and  Bob 
for  help.  But  those  two  worthies  were 
holding  their  sides  with  laughter.  The  roar 
of  their  convulsive  merriment  rolled  past 
the  plantation  and  set  the  dab-chicks, 
water-hens,  and  reed  birds  all  a-quiver  with 
fright  at  so  tremendous  a  noise. 

"  Oh  1  "  gasped  Tom.  "  This  ull  be  tlie 
death  o'  me  !  " 

"  Take  yew  hode,  take  yew  hode  1  " 
screamed  old  George,  as  he  set  out  to  run 
at  his  best  pace  along  the  uneven  wall. 
"  Hare,  take  yew  hode  !  " 

"  I  dussent.  Yew  ha'  paid  me  !  "  shouted 
Tom,  articulate  with  difficulty  in  the  midst 
of  his  spasms  of  laughter.  "  They're  yar 
own,  bor." 

"  That  ouldn't  dew  for  us  to  interfare," 
cried  Bob,  doubling  up,  as  his  shouts  of 
laughter  shook  him  from  crown  to  sole. 

Otters  are  short-legged,  but  very  long- 
bodied,  and  these  got  over  the  ground  at  a 
surprising  speed.  Old  George  had  been  a 
famous  runner  in  his  youth,  but  he  had 
never  gone  faster  than  he  went  for  a  score 
or  two  of  yards.  As  he  ran,  the  lines  in  his 
hand  kept  plucking  at  the  otters  and 
infuriating  them  the  more.  They  did  not 
deign  to  look  at  Tom  and  Bob.  Their  vicious 
golden -brown  eyes  were  fixed  venomously 
on  the  little  man  in  front,  the  little  man 
whom  they  now  associated  with  all  the 
pain  they  had  suffered  since  they  were 
snared,  all  the  humiliation  of  their  capture. 

And  when  they  were  atop  the  wall,  and 
old  George's  breath  was  going,  they  soon 
decreased  the  distance  between  them  and 
the  man  they  chased.  He  felt  the  strain 
on  the  lines  relax.     He  stumbled,  turned 


round,  and  found  them  almost  on  him. 
With  a  yell  of  despair,  he  dropped  the  lines 
and 'made  off  down  the  wall  on  the  further 
side  from  the  marsh.  He  slipped  on  the 
greasy  slant  and  rolled  nearly  into  a  dyke 
which  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

The  otters,  feehng  themselves  free,  though 
still  traihng  the  lines  from  their  collars, 
decided  that  it  was  better  to  escape  than 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  little  man. 
They  turned  in  their  tracks  and  made  for 
the  river. 

"  Run,  B£)b,  run  !  "  cried  Tom.  ''  Yew 
can  cop  'em  by  the  lines  afore  they  get 
clear." 

"  I  can't !  "  sobbed  out  Bob,  who  was 
weak  with  laughing.  *'  I  can't  1  I  reckon 
they'll  get  hung  up  somewheres.  We  shall 
find  'em  if  we  bring  old  Rover  to  seek." 

The  wisdom  of  this  was  evident.  Moreover, 
if  Bob  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  otters 
before  old  George,  the  latter  might  claim 
that  they  were  his,  and  do  so  with  justice. 
H,  on  the  other  hand,  they  got  clear,  and 
were  again  caught  later,  old  George  might 
not  hear  of  it,  and,  if  he  did,  it  would  take 
him  all  his  time  to  get  them  unless  he  paid 
again  for  them. 

So  Tom  nodded  agreement,  and  then, 
with  his  son,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
old  market  gardener,  who  lay  helpless,  with 
the  fright  and  the  shock  of  the  tumble,  on 
the  edge  of  the  dyke. 

The  old  man  was  supported  to  the  farm- 
house between  father  and  son,  and  there 
revived  with  copious  draughts  of  rum  and 
milk.  But  he  took  the  affair  badly.  "  Yew 
warmin  !  " .  he  said,  after  swallowing  his 
fourth  jorum  of  rum  and  milk,  and  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  courage 
his  potations  had  given  him.  ''  It  wuz  all 
a  conspiracickacy.  Swedes !  Yew  shan't 
ha'e  my  swedes,  that  yew  shan't.  Hare,  let 
me  be  agoin'.  I'd  ote  ta  pull  ye  !  I'll  tell 
the  p'liceman." 

"  Dew.  He'll  hev  a  rare  old  laugh,"  said 
Tom,  again  roaring  with  laughter.  "  I'll 
tell  him  myself,  willin'  and  welcome.'^ 

At  this  the  old  man  quieted  down.  He 
loathed  being  made  to  look  ridiculous.  He 
had  "  bested  "  so  many  of  his  neighbours 
that  he  foresaw  the  ecstasy  with  which  the 
story  of  his  outwitting  would  be  received. 

"  I'll  dew  a  deal  wi'  ye,"  he  said  at  last. 
''  If  yew  oan't  tell  noobardy,  no  more 
oan't  I." 

"  I  hain't  agoin'  to  close  wi'  ye,"  said 
Tom.  *'  Yew  tode  iverbardy  about  them 
geese.    I  reckon  tha'ss  my  tarn  now.'* 


nOBBS,    ON    THE    POINT    OF    MAKING    A    SQUARE    CUT. 
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BY  the  time  these  lin^s  appear  in  an 
Australian  light,  another  team  of 
cricketers,  sent  out  by  the  Maryle- 
bone  Cricket  Club,  will  have  begun  a  tour 
which  opens  at  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
on  October  25,  and  closes  with  a  match  at 
Adelaide,  beginning  on  March  16,  against 
South  Australia. 

The  five  Test  matches  are  fixed  for  the 
following  dates  and  places  : — 

First,  at  Sydney,  on  December  17,  1920. 
Second,  at  Melbourne,  on  December  31, 
1920. 


Third,  at  Adelaide,  on  January  14,  1921. 

Fourth,  at  Melbourne,  on  February  11, 
1921. 

Fifth,  at  Sydney,  on  February  25,  1921. 

Thus  the  usual  routine  has  been  followed 
in  regard  to  the  most  important  games  of 
the  tour. 

Previous  visitors  to  Australia  in  this 
team  —  viz.,  Douglas,  Hobbs,  Hearne, 
Rhodes,  WooUey,  Strudwick — will  find, 
when  they  get  to  the  Sydney  Oval,  that 
the  cycling  track  round  the  playing  area 
has  been  removed.    Whether  this  move  on 
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the  part  of  tho  authorities  in  anticipation 
of  a  record  crowd  is  proved  by  the 
attendance  to  have  been  necessary  remains 
to  be  seen.  Seventy  thousand  persons  have 
watched  a  game  of  Northern  Union  football 
on  this  ground,  and  a  normal  Test  match 
Saturday's  crowd  there  numbered  nearly 
50.000  in  the  past.     Increased  interest  in 


RHODES:     A    TYriCAL    HIGH    SHOET-AUM 


the  game  in  general,  and  in  the  resumption  of 
Anglo- Australian  cricket  tours,  which  have 
been  a  potent  force  in  relation  to  matters 
of  Imperial  importance,  in  particular, 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  previous 
bests  at  Sydney  will  be  exceeded.  These 
bests  were  the  87,000  who  watched  the 
first  Test  of  1903,  and  the  80,518  who 
watched   the   first   Test   of   1911    on   that 


ground.  These  are  not,  however,  the 
Australian  record  figures  for  Test  cricket, 
as  96,263  watched  the  four-days  Test  at 
Melbourne  in  December  and  January, 
1911-12,  and  95,000  watched  the  Test  of 
March,  1895,  at  Melbourne.  In  the  six- 
days  Test  of  January,  1908,  at  Melbourne, 
91,388  persons  paid  for  admission.  Given 
the  weather,  these 
figures  will  all  go 
by  the  board  on 
this  tour,  as 
assuredly  will  all 
our  own  Test  - 
match  attendance 
records  next  year, 
for  which  pro- 
bability the  autho- 
rities are  already 
making  provision. 
In  considering 
the  prospects  in 
general  for  this 
team,  one  needs 
to  have  some 
medical  knowledge 
of  the  physical 
possibilities  of 
each  player.  How 
can  anybody  tell 
how  far  Wilson, 
Fender,  Russell, 
Parkin,  Howell, 
Waddington, 
Hendren,  and 
Makepeace  can 
make  good  on  very 
hard  grounds  in  a 
temperature  which 
may  reach  110°, 
and  is  rarely  below 
85°. or  90°  in  the 
shade  ?  We  have 
some  idea  of  how 
much  of  this  sort 
of  thing  the  past 
visitors  to  Aus- 
tralia who  are  in 
the  team  can 
stand.  Of  those 
six,  Rhodes,  Hearne,  and  Woolley  did  not 
achieve  their  greatest  bowling  successes  on 
the  last  tour,  Douglas — then  nine  years 
younger— did  quite  well,  and  Strudwick 
on  a  previous  visit  stood  the  experience 
satisfactorily. 

Of  the  batting  ability  of  the  team  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  there  is  no 
doubt.      But,   for  all   that,  we  have  sent 
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J.    W.    IT.    T.    DOUGLAS 

Captain, 

several  stronger  batting 
sides  to  Australia.  This 
one  is  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  either  of  A.  E. 
Stoddart's  teams  or  that 
of  A.  C.  MacLaren's,  or 
that  of  the  first  M.C.C. 
team  to  visit  Australia. 
But,  except  for  the 
absence  of  D.  J.  Knight, 
whose  inability  to  go, 
owing  to  business  reasons, 
is  a  calamity,  and  perhaps 
with  the  exceptions  of 
Holmes  and  A.  W.  Carr, 
we  could  scarcely  have 
sent  a  stronger  batting 
combination. 

A  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  the  "  order 
of  going  in."  The  team 
is  blessed  with  five  ''  first 
pair  "    batsmen,  includ 


twice  as  effective  a  No.  2  as  he  is  a 
No.  5  or  6.  Nobody  envies  Douglas, 
in  his  capacity  as  captain,  the  task  of 
hitting  on  the  right  order.  If  he 
goes  on  past  form,  he  cannot  separate 
Hobbs  and  Rhodes,  the  best  "  first 
pair,"  without  exception,  England  has 
had  since  "  W.  G.'s  "  day.  They  hold 
the  first  wicket  Test  record — 323  at 
Melbourne,  1911-12  —  and,  that  in- 
cident apart,  have  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  they  "  hit  it  ofi,"  A^hich  is 
more  than  half  the  battle  for  a  first 
pair.  If  Douglas  thinks  of  the  future, 
he  will  send  in  Russell  with  Hobbs,  as 
the  potential  first  pair  for  England  in 
the  coming  years.  They  did  fairly 
well  at  their  first  attempt  together 
at  Lord's  this  year  against  the  Gentle- 
men, and,  as  being  the  younger  man. 


ing  Douglas  as  such  ;    and  he  is  at  least 


makepeace:   an   off-break  i'itching  off  the  wicket. 

Russell  is  more  likely  to  be  upset  by  going 
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in  later  than  is  the  older  and  more  seasoned 
Makepeace. 

The  fielding  of  the  team  is  extremely 
strong  within  forty  yards  of  the  wicket  on 
the  o9-side.  Even  when  MacLaren,  Braund, 
and  A.  0.  Jones  were  in  Australia,  England 
hardly  had  a  better  set  of  slips  than  Eussell 
No.  1,  WooUey  No.  2,  Fender  No.  3,  and 
Ehodes  in  the 
''box."  With 
Strudwick 
standing  back, 
the  slips  as 
stated,  Hen- 
dren  at  third 
man,  Wilson 
deep  point  or 
short  extra- 
cover,  Hobbs 
at  cover  and 
Hearne  at  mid- 
off,  it  will  be 
no  use  Howell 
getting 
worried  when 
the  catches 
are  dropped. 
For  the  fact  is 
that  the  selec- 
tors have  given 
him  an  oflt-side 
''  set"  which 
it  is  impossible 
to  improve  up- 
on in  England. 

Placing  the 
'field  for  Wad- 
dington  and 
Parkin,  and 
especially  for 
the  1  a  s  t  - 
named,  is  quite 
another 
matter.  We 
cannot  do 
more  here  than 
wish  the  cap- 
tain luck  and 
many  of  the 
''happy 
thoughts" 

which  are  responsible  for  what  we  often 
write  down  as  good  captaincy  !  Bowlers 
who  try  six  different  kinds  of  balls  per  over 
are  apt  to  forget  that  a  given  "  set  "  of 
the  field  suits,  on  an  average,  about  only 
two  of  such  deliveries. 

But  if  the  "  within  forty  yards  "  area  is 
well  "  wired,"   there  seems  a  shortage  in 


p.    G.    H,    FENDER,    ABOUT  TO   BOWL   A    "  GOOGLIE." 


the  deeper  locaUties.  Hendren  is,  next  to 
Denton  and  Trumper,  the  greatest  outfield 
I  have  ever  seen.  Clem  Hill  and  Ransford 
were  no  sluggards,  Bardsley,  by  comparison, 
safe  enough,  but  slow.  But  Hendren,  in 
spite  of  his  obvious  desire  to  do  so,  cannot 
field  long-off  both  en^ds.  Russell  and  Make- 
peace are  the  only  other  members  of  the  side 

fit  to  mention 
V  ., ;  {      :  ;       '^-    .   ^^        .         as  Test-match 
';''-/„  ^/,;~'^v  :/-^^     \,/:'''''^'-      class    in    this 

category,  ex- 
cluding, of 
course,  the 
specialists.  So 
that  when  the 
slows  are  on — 
and  not  infre- 
quently when 
Howell  and 
Douglas  are 
bowling — it  is 
possible  that 
there  may  be 
lapses  from 
grace  "  in  the 
country," 
especially  in 
throwing,  a 
])ranch  where- 
in Australia 
always  has 
beaten  us,  and 
always  will. 

To  sum  up  : 
Take  it  all  in 
all,  this  is 
about  the  best 
side  we  could 
send  out,  with 
c;  e  r  t  a  i  n 
obvious  quaH- 
fications.  It  is 
the  weakest 
bowling  side, 
on  paper,  we 
have  ever  sent 
to  Australia  ; 
but  that  is 
because 
English  cricket 
has  not  yet  "  come  back."  Has  that  of 
Australia  ?  If  they  know  themselves,  we, 
at  any  rate,  do  not.  This  paper  is  not 
intended  as  an  attempt  to  forecast  England's 
chancg  in  the  rubber.  Everybody  is  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  question  of  comparative 
merits,  which  fact  makes  for  all  the  keener 
general   interest  in  the   tour.     This  team 
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would  not  have  been  strong  enough,  even 
on  English  wickets,  to  win  the  rubber 
against  the  Australian  team  of  1912  in 
England.  Has  Australia  at  present  a 
stronger  side  than  S.  E.  Gregory's  of  1912  ? 
We  shall  all  be  a  Httle  wiser  as  to  this 
before  New  Year's  Day. 

As  a  bow  at  a  venture,  therefore,  now 
that  we  know  that  J.  M.  Gregory  will 
be  playing,  if  he  reproduces  his  1919 
form  against  "  M.C.C.  1920-21,"  AustraHa 
will  win  this  forthcoming  rubber  rather 
comfortably.  I  base  this  suggestion  on  the 
facts  that  one  or  two  of  the  Enghsh  side 
are  not  great  players  against  fast  bowling, 
and  that  none  of  the  side  has  had  as  nluch 
match  or  any  other  kind  of  practice  against 
really  fast  bowling  as  is  desirable  on  the 
eve  of  a  rubber. 


HKNIHIKN  :     A   JUMP-IN    OKF-I>r.IVK. 


IIEARNE  TUIINING  A  SllOUT-PITClIKD  OFF- 
r.HKAK   TO   LEG. 


on  the  form  of  the*  season  of 
1920  is  as  follows,  batting  in  this 
order  : — Hobbs,  Kussell,  Hearne, 
Hendren,  Woolley,  Fender, 
Ehodes,  Douglas,  Wilson,  Strud- 
wick,  Parkin.  Or,  when  Douglas 
stands  down,  Strudwick  to  move 
up  one  place,  letting  in  Wad- 
dington  or  Howell.  In  fine 
weather  Tests  Wilson,  Hearne, 
and  Fender  will  probably  get 
most  wickets  ;  and  on  the  sticky 
wickets  Ehodes,  Woolley,  Hearne, 
and  Parkin,  in  that  order.  If 
the  report  which  has  reached 
me  that  Hugh  Trumble  has 
written  to  a  friend  in  London 
that  J.  M.  Gregory   is   the   only 


The  best  eleven  of  the  fifteen  voyageurs       Test-match  class  bowler  in  Australia  to-day 
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of  Australia  cause  the  barometer  to  soar 
even  higher,  so  that,  when  we  welcome 
the  team  back  again  in  April,  the  cricket 
meteorologists  may  signal  a  decided  "  Set 
Fair "  for  the  great  cricket  season  in 
England  of  1921. 

The  team  as  finally  chosen  is  : — 

J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas  (Felsted  and 
Essex), 

P.  G.  H.  Fender  (St.  Paul's,  Sussex 
and  Surrey), 

E.  R.  Wilson  (Kugby,  Cambridge 
University  captain,  and  Yorkshire), 


STIIUDWICK   AT   THE   WICKKT. 

proves  true  then  there  should 
be  some  extraordinary  scoring 
on  both  sides  on  this  tour. 
Against  this  prognostication  is 
the  hard  fact  that  good  though 
the  batting  strength  of  our 
team  is,  it  is  nob  up  to  the 
A.  C.  MacLaren,  R.  E.  Foster, 
A.  E.  Stoddart,  Brown,  Ward, 
Bra  and  standard.  English 
cricket  has  not  yet  "  come 
back  "  to  that,  though  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  it  is  on 
the  way. 

Needless  to  add,  the  doings 
of  the  team  will  be  very  keenly 
followed  over  the  cable  in 
England.  The  public  interest 
in  cricket  in  this  country  was 
never  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  croakers  and  pessimists 
have  retired  ignominiouslyinto 
the  corners  and  culs-de-sac 
which  they  inhabit,  and  all  in 
the  cricket  garden  of  the  home 
of  the  greatest  of  all  games  is 
fair.  May  the  forthcoming  tour 
and  the  great  sporting  public 


PAllKIN    BOWLIxNG. 
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Hobbs  (Surrey), 
Ehodes  (Yorkshire), 
Parkin  (Lancashire), 
Woolley  (Kent), 
Hearne  (Middlesex), 
Hendren  (Middlesex), 
Strudvvick  (Surrey), 
Waddington  (Yorkshire), 
Russell  (Essex), 
Makepeace  (Lancashire). 
Howell  (Warwickshire), 
Dolphin  (Yorkshire). 


J.  W.  H.  T.  Douglas  has  lost  none 
of  his  doggedness.  The  interpreta- 
tion Australian  larrikins  gave  to  his 
initials  in  191 1-12,  when  he  captained 
the  team  after  P.  F.  Warner  was 
taken  ill,  is  likely  to  be  as  true  now 
as  then.  After  his  experiences  in 
Australia  he  was  chosen  captain  of 
the  English  team  which  went  to 
South  Africa.  His  Test  -  match 
lecord,  due  mainly,  as  he  would 
admit,  to  Barnes'  and  F.  R.  Foster's 
bowling,  includes  eight  wins  in  nine 
matches  ;   a   very  difficult   average 
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to  maintain  on  the  present  tour,  which 
promises  to  beat  all  records  in  tall 
scoring.  In  Australia  he  will  be  relieved 
of  a  point  in  the  game  which  is  a  bugbear 
to  some  captains,  and  that  is  the  decision 
"  to  bat  or  not  to  bat  "  on  having  won  the 
toss.  In  England  there  is  never  a  sensible 
reason  for  putting  the  other  side  in,  but  in 
Australia  there  is  generally  less  reason  for 
doing  so  than  in  England.  A  man  of  some 
determination,  Douglas  will  not  hesitate  to 
leave  himself  out  of  a  Test  match  if  he  feels 


nussEr.L;    a 


STROKE    TIHiOUGH    THE    SLIPS, 


that  eleven  others  of  the  team  are  more 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  side.  He. 
served  during  the  War  in  Lord  Kitchener's 
Army  in  the  Bedfords  and  South  Staifords 
in  .France,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

P.  G.  H.  Fender  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
all-rounders  in  England  ;  the  best  catcher  at 
second  or  third  slip  we  have  ;  an  unorthodox 
hitter,  likely  to  change  the  balance  of  any 
game,  though  too  prone  to  hit  across  the 
straight  one  ;  a  clever  breaker  of  partner- 
ships with  his  mixture  of  leg-breaks  and 


googhes.  His  cricket  is  still  handicapped 
by  the  leg  he  broke  at  football  during  the 
winter  of  1918-19.  He  served  in  the  air 
during  the  early  ZeppeHn  raids  on  London, 
and  also  in  India  in  the  Air  Force,  but 
was  invalided  out. 

E.  K.  Wilson,  as  the  best  length  bowler 
to-day  in  England,  is  sure  to  be  a  bowling 
success  in  ,  Australia  if  he  can  stand  the 
climate.  The  difference  between  English  and 
Australian  wickets  will  not  matter  to  him, 
as  he  has  such  command  of  the  ball.  In 
this  team  he  is 
-  ■  seventh  choice  for 
its  Test  Eleven, 
and,  barring  ill- 
health,  can  never 
be  left  out  of  a  Test 
match  of  this  tour 
on  his  merits. 
Apart  from  his 
splendid  bowling 
ability  he  is  the 
best  No.  8  or  9  in 
this  team's  batting 
order,  and,  though 
naturally  not  a 
brilUant  fieldsman 
at  the  age  of  forty- 
one,  he  is  the  best 
fieldsman  among 
the  recognised 
bowlers  of  this 
team.  Even  in  a 
a  cricket  -  learned 
country  Uke  Aus 
tralia,  nobody  out 
there  can  teach  him 
anything  about  th  e 
game,  as  anybody 
who  tries  to  take 
him  on  at  crickel} 
problems  will  soon 
find  out.  His  is  a 
most  charming 
personality,  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  go  on  this 
tour  was  hailed  with  something  more  than 
feelings  of  the  keenest  satisfaction  by  all 
cricketers,  for  it  greatly  strengthened  the 
team  at  more  than  one  point,  but  especially 
in  bowHng. 

Hobbs  is  very  nearly,  even  if  not  quite, 
the  same  Hobbs  Australian  cricket  knows. 
He  retains  his  highly  exceptional  fielding 
powers  at  cover-point  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  his  return  being  even  more  accurate 
than  ever  and  as  quick  as  ever  it  was.  He 
served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  the  War. 
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Rhodes  is  the  best  bowler  in 
England  to  -  day.  He  will  I  e 
even  more  useful  in  Australia  as 
a  batsman.  His  fielding  is  still 
useful  in  that  branch  of  the  game. 
He  is  not  quite  so  difficult  a 
wicket  to  get  as  he  was,  but,  if  he 
goes  in  first  with  Hobbs,  he  may 
enjoy  a  reincarnation  on  this  tour 
in  that  respect. 

WooUey  is  the  best  all-round 
left-hander  we  have.  He  has  a 
chink  somewhere  in  his  batting  to 
fast  bowling,  but  can  still  play  a 
great  innings  as  well  as  anybody. 
On  a  sticky  one  at  Melbourne, 
Australia  will  not  make  many 
aofainst  him.     He  is  a  fine  catcher 


HOWELL'S   rOISE   JUST   BEFOUE   DELIVERY.. 


WADDINGTON,  AFTER   HIS   KUN-Ul*. 

to  be  a  Test- class  fielder  in  most 
other  positions.  He  served  in 
theR.N.A.S. 

Hearne  is  one  of  the  two  best 
right-hand  bowlers  in  this  team, 
Wilson  being  the  other.  He  has 
developed  into  a  stock  bowler, 
who  has  a  very  lively  leg-break 
as  well  as  googlie  under"  his 
command.  He  will  be  more  useful 
if  played  as  a  bowler  who  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  charge  Australia 
a  couple  of  hundreds  in  the  five 
Tests  than  as  a  run-getter  who 
might  get  a  couple  of  wickets  as 
third  change.  He  is  not  a  startling 
field,  but  is  no  ''passenger"  at 
&at.     He   was  rejected  medically 


at   second  slip,   but  too  stiff   and    stilted       again  and  again  during  the  War.    After  an 
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operation  he  went  before  the  Board,  and 
was  again  rejected.  He  worked  in  an 
aeroplane  factory  the  rest  of  the  War. 

Strudwick  is  as  good  as  ever  as  a  wicket- 
keeper,  retaining  his  form  extraordinarily 
well.  He  has  developed  the  useful  trait  of 
getting  thirties  when  the  rest  have  not 
done  their  duty,  while  getting  ducks  and 
singles  at  the  tail  of  a  long  score.  He  was 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force  on 
the  East  Coast  during  the 
War. 

Russell  is  easily  the 
soundest  of  our  professional 
batsmen  who  have  not  yet 
played  for  England.  Ex- 
cept in  brilliancy  and  daring, 
he  is  not  far  behind  Hobbs 
— a  statement  more  likely 
to  be  proved  true  in  Aus- 
tralia if  Russell  goes  in  first 
with  Hobbs  than  if  he  is 
obliged  to  go  in  out  of  his 
or^er.  He  is  full  of  scoring 
strokes,  and  this  season  has 
been  the  most  consistent 
batsman  in  England.  He  is 
a  fine  field  at  first  slip,  and 
not  a  bad  one  at  third  man 
and  out.  Occasionally  he 
bowls,  but  only  occasionally. 
He  comes  of  fine  cricketing 
stock,  being  a  son  of  Tom 
Russell,  the  former  Essex 
wicket-keeper  and  now  one 
of  the  best  umpires.  He 
served  in  the  R.A.S.C.  in 
France  for  two  years. 

Hendren  is  the  most 
brilliant  professional  bats- 
man who  has  not  yet 
played  for  England.  Is  com- 
parable to  J.  T.  Tyldesley, 
though  not  yet  up  to  that 
great  player's  ability  on  a 
bad  wicket.  England  has 
never  sent  a  better  outfield 
to  Australia  than  Hendren, 
who,  if  Russell,  Woolley,  and  Fender  form 
the  triumvirate  in  the  slips,  will  jump  into 
instant  fame  in  Australia  at  "third  man 
and  out."  On  past  form  Hendren  should 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the 
tour.  He  served  in  the  Royal  Fusiliers 
during  the  War. 

Dolphin  is  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to 
Strudwick  as  a  wicket-keeper,  or  as  a 
batsman,  or  as  a  good-hearted  cricketer. 
Whichever  plays  in  the  Tests,  Australia  will 


see  one  of  the  two  best  we  have  to-day. 
He  joined  up,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
with  the  15th  West  Yorkshires  (Leeds 
Pals),  and,  besides  seeing  much  active 
service  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  was 
through  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  where 
another  fine  Yorkshire  cricketer,  M.  W. 
Booth,  fell. 

Parkin  is  a  right-handed  bowler  with   a 


E.    R.    WILSON     AT     THE     BEGINNING    OP    HIS     LKG-IillEAK     ACTION. 


splendid  action.  .  He  can  bowl  the  googlie 
and  the  leg-break,  and  the  oJff-break,  and 
the  extra  fast  one,  and  a  yorker,  and  bowls 
the  lot  every  over.  This  is  hijs  weakness. 
He  has  more  command  of  length  than  of 
direction,  and  is  a  very  difficult  bowler  to 
captain,  because  he  does  not  bowl  to  his 
field.  He  will  probably  find  only  three  men 
on  the  off-side  a  rather  meagre  allowance 
when  pitching  leg-breaks  on  and  outside 
the  off  stump.     He  played  for  Durham  and 
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for  Yorkshire,  before  joining  the  Lancashire 
League  club  at  Rochdale  as  their  pro- 
fessionaL 

Waddington  is  a  lively  fastish  left-handed 
bowler.  He  has  a  fine  brisk  run-up  and 
delivery.  He  is  a  moderate  bat  and  field. 
He  was  one  of  the  cricket  professionals 
who  joined  up  at  once.  He  joined  the  16th 
West  Yorkshires,  and  aft3r  seeing  much 
active  service  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  being  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  was  transferred  to  the  then  Royal 
Flying  Corps. 

Howell  is  a  good,  honest,  trying,  fast  right- 
handed  bowler.  He  has  a  good  yorker, 
and-  maintains  his  pace  very,  well  all  day. 
There  are  some  good  judges  of  the  game 
who  hold  a  high  opinion  of  his  bowling 
ability,  but  he  has  bowled  rather  too  often 
against  mpderate  batsmen  and  not  got  them 
out  to  rank  with  great  fast  bowlers  of  the 
past.  Still,  he  is  a  genuine  good  cricketer 
who  will  try  to  the  last  ball  of  the  last  over. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  relinquish  his  trade 


as  a  moulder  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  hostilities. 

Makepeace  is  a  dogged  type  of  right- 
handed  batsman,  who  is  a  better  player 
than  he  looks.  As  he  is  one  of  the  several 
batsmen  in  this  team  who  are  accustomed 
to  go  in  first,  the  tour  has  still  to  prove 
whether  he  can  do  as  well  going  in  to  bat 
somewhere  else.  Not  all  first-class  batsmen 
remain  first-class  if  they  are  sent  in  to  bat 
out  of  the  order  to  which  they  have  grown 
accustomed  in  the  eleven  for  which  thoy 
play  regularly.  He  is  a  useful  field  without 
being  a  brilliant  one.  He  served  three 
years  in  the  Air  Service  during  the  War. 

F.  C.  Toone,  of  Yorkshire,  who  will  be 
not  the  least  successful  unit  of  this  team  as 
Manager,  has  been  for  nearly  tw^enty  years 
the  extremely  business-like  and  popular 
Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  County  Cricket 
Club.  Before  that  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Leicestershire  County  Cricket  Club.  During 
the  War  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Yorkshire 
Volunteers. 


FOR   SONG   UNSUNG. 


IN  my  heart  a  music  wakes, 
"     Like  the  sound  of  many  streams ; 
Through  the  noise  of  day  it  breaks, 
Through  the  silences  of  dreams. 

In  my  heart  are  many  songs, 
Strong  with  passion,  sweet  with  joy ; 

Perfect  harmony  belongs 
To  the  measures  they  employ. 


Words  are  feeble,  fond,  and  vain; 

None  could  ever  bear  a  part 
Of  the  music's  magic  strain 

Hidden  in  my  singing  heart. 

What  is  left  for  me  to  do- 
Forth  my  wordless  songs  to  fare? 

Here  I  give  my  heart  to  you, 
Hoping  you  may  find  ttiem  there. 

BERNARD  MOORE. 


P.S. 


By  M.  L.  C.  PICKTHALL 

Illustrated    by    J.    Dewar    Mills 


THE  name  of  this  station,"  said 
Denham.  as  the  train  roared 
through,  "  appears  to  be  Bovril." 

He  withdrew  his  head  and  looked  at 
Jenevra,  who  was  studying  the  little  map 
under  the  rack.  She  replied  hopelessly  : 
"  Then  we  don't  even  know  where  we 
are  !  " 

"  No," 

'•'  Was  the  name  of  the  station  before 
last,"  she  asked,  again  studying  the  map, 
"  anything  at  all  like  Charton  Aylesbury  ?  " 

*'  Not  in  the  least,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
It  was  more  like  Sunlight  Soap." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  four  years.  Jenevra  suggested 
"  the  lamps." 

"  As  the  train  is  making  a  good  forty- 
five  an  hour,  and  as  the  lamps  are  unlighted, 
I  couldn't  get  much  illumination  from  them." 

After  a  pause,  Jenny  repeated :  *"  Number 
Three,  the  slow  train.  All  stations.'  That's 
what  the  man  said." 

"  He  must  have  meant  it  went  through 
all  stations.  I  didn't  ask  anyone.  I  took  it 
for  granted  and  hopped  in.  I  think  now 
that  must  have  been  the  slow  train  where 
all  the  milk-cans  were." 

''  I  took  it  for  granted,  too.  And  I  was  in 
a  hurry." 

Denham  said  quietly  .  ''  They've  altered 
the  service  a  good  deal  since  I  used  to  travel 
by  this  line." 

Jenny  was  silent,  staring  out  of  the 
window  at  the  continual  rush  and  stoop 
of  the  telegraph  poles  and  the  brown  blur 
of  the  rainy  land.  She  wondered  passionately 
that  Denham  dared  to  refer  to  those  other 
days  ;  she  wondered  at  herself  for  speaking 
to  him  ;  and  she  wondered  intensely  why 
he  had  once  more  been  minded  to  travel 
by  the  slow  train  from  Beecham  Road. 
Perhaps  Denham  felt  her  wonder,  for  in  a 
minute  he  said  quietly  :  *'  I  was  on  my 
way  to  see  you." 

Pride,  scorn,  amazement,  stirred  in  her 
heart.   She  laid  hold  on  the  first.   He  should 


never  know  .  .  .  She  answered  as  quietly  : 
"  I'm  afraid  you  would  have  had  your 
journey  for  nothing.  We  don't  live  at 
Compton  now.  This  train  has  been  put  on 
recently.    Hence  my  mistake." 

"  And  it  was  very  unlikely,"  said  Denham, 
after  another  pause,  "  that  you  would  have 
consented  to  see  me,  even  had  you  been 
there  ?  " 

Jenny  was  very  cold.  She.  gripped  her 
hands  together.  If  only  she  had  not  jumped 
into  this  carriage  !  If  only  the  train  would 
stop  !  She  heard  herself  agreeing  coldly. 
"  Very  unlikely." 

"  And  it's  unlikely,"  persisted  Denham, 
"  that  you  would  have  spoken  to  me  now, 
if  the  shock  of  seeing  the  train  branch  off 
at  the  signal-box  had  not,  as  it  were,  jumped 
the  first  words  out  of  you  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  facing  him  with  cold  eyes, 
marveUing  at  his  impudence.  Looking  at 
her  calmly,  he  nodded.  *'  Yes,"  he  said 
thoughtfully,  "  I  see.  But  I  was  coming  to 
find  you.  And  "- — he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  little  jeweller's  box — ''  I  was 
bringing  you  a  present." 

He  snapped  the  box  open  and  showed  her 
a  ring  set  with  a  tiny  green  lizard  in  emeralds. 
As  she  looked,  the  red  flashed  to  Jenny's 
hair  and  her  eyes  blazed.  She  could  hardly 
control  her  voice  as  she  said  :  "  Captain 
Denham,  are  you — out  of  your  senses  '( 
Do  you  imagine  I  would  take — any  sort  of 
gift  from  you  ?  " 

"  It  hasn't  been  offered  to  you  yet," 

"  Or — or  speak  to  you  other  than — than 
—involuntarily  ?  " 

"  You  said,  '  Oh,  Toby,  it's  the  wrong 
train  !  Where  are  we  going  to  ?  *  "  answered 
Denham  very  gently. 

Jenevra  began  to  tremble.  Tears  blurred 
her  eyes.  She  turned  from  him  once  more 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Her  profile 
was  drawn  dehcate  and  pale  against  the 
glass.  How  could  he — oh,  how  covXd.  he  ?  .  .  . 

*'  I  think  it's  a  good  thing  for  both  of  us," 
went  on  the  unpardonable  Denham  gravely. 


P.S. 
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"  that  this  is  the  wrong  train.    It  gives  mo 
a  chance."  ^ 

"  What  chance,  Captain  Denham  ?  "  she 
demanded  proudly. 

''  At  least,  of  forgiveness." 
"I    don't    think— what    you    did-  and 
didn't  do — could  ever  be  forgiven  by  any 

w^oman  who — who " 

*'  Well,"  said  the  wretch  cheerfully,  twist- 
ing the  ring  so  that  the  light  dazzled  on  the 
tiny  stones  of  the  lizard's  tail,  like  dew  in 
grass,  "  we  w^on't  say  out-and-out  forgive- 
ness. We'll  say  Christian  forgiveness.  That 
doesn't  commit  you  to  anything."  His 
tone  changed.  He  went  on  quickly: 
''  Jenny,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  can't  stop  you,"  she  answered  coldly. 
"  Not  under  a  fiver."     ^ 
Again  she  stared  at  him.     "  Pulling  the 
communication  cord,"  he  explained,  ''  first 
offence  five  pounds." 

She  turned  away  once  more,  resolved 
that  she  would  neither  speak  to  him  nor 
look  at  him  until  the  train  stopped,  and 
released  her  from  this  intolerable  encounter. 
But  the  train  showed  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  stop.  And  his  words  came  low  and 
clear  above  the  roar  of  their  speed. 

''  Jenny,  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
War  you  wrote  to  me." 

Coward  1    Coward  to  remind  her  !  .  .  . 
''  You  let  me  write  to  you.  I  think  I  must 
have  given  you  to  know,  beyond  any  mistake 
or   misunderstanding,    the — value   of   both 
those  privileges  to  me." 

He  was  rending  away,  rag  by  rag,  even 
such  shelter  as  her  pride  gave  her.  And 
this  was  Toby,  to  whom  she  had  written 
that  last  letter  of  all ! 

*'  Didn't  you  understand,  Jenny  ?  " 
''I   show^ed  you — or  you  showed  me — 
that  I  did  no^  understand." 

Denham  was  not  looking  at  her  now,  but 
at  the  ring,  which  he  had  taken  from  its 
little  white  satin  nest  and  was  turning  over 
and  over  between  his  fingers.  All  along  the 
back  of  the  tiny  lizard  gleamed  the  tiny 
emeralds  with  their  forest-fire  of  green. 
He  said  softly  :  ''  You  were  perfectly  right 
in  what  you  understood,  Jenny." 

"  Then  why  " — the  question  was  on  her 
lips,  as  it  had  been  in  her  heart,  almost 
against  her  will — ''  then  why  did  you  answer 
that  letter  as  you  did  ?  " 

All  colour,  all  pride,  were  gone  from  her 
tremulous  face.  She  looked  at  him  pitifully. 
It  seemed  to  her  the  most  pitiful  thing  in 
the  world  that  Toby  should  have  failed  her. 
She  was  at  once  immensely  tired,  immensely 


sorry.  She  supposed  it  was  hke  this  to  grow 
old.  If  he  wanted  her  to  listen,  she  would. 
It  couldn't  hurt  any  more.  She  waited, 
still  wondering.  Even  though  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  him,  one  would  have 
thought  he  would  be  ashamed. 

He  said  :  "  You  mean,  of  course,  the 
letter  you  wrote  me  after  I'd  been  buried 
by  that  shell  ?  " 

She  whispered  "  Yes."  Both  were  silent. 
For  in  that  letter  Jenny  had;«hown  him,  in 
her  innocent  love,  her  exquisite  anxiety 
for  him,  that  he  had  only  to  ask  of  her,  and 
have.  She  had  been  very  sure  of  him — 
sure  that  he  was  only  waiting  to  ask  her 
until  the  end  of  the  War.  And  why  should 
he  wait,  since  he  loved  her  and  she  loved 
him  ?  She  had  told  him  this  with  divine 
simplicity,  asking  him  to  give  her  the  right 
to  wear  openly  her  pride  in  him  and  her 
dread  for  him.  Exalted  by  love  and  grief, 
she  had  waited  for  his  answer.  And  when 
it  came.  ...  '     ' 

She  shivered.  He  had  written  from 
hospital,  thanking  her  for  her  letter  of  that 
date,  replying,  in  his  genial  scrawl,  to  one 
or  two  minor  points,  and  absolutely, ignoring 
that  great  gift,  that  great  surrender,  of  the 
last  paragraphs. 

She  burned,  even  now,  remembering. 
That  he  should  have  done  this,  and  that  he 
should  have  still  been  Toby  !  She  ,.had 
stopped  writing.  He  sent  one  or  two  more 
letters,  brief  scrawls,  which  degenerated 
into  field  postcards,  and  these  also  to  silence. 
That  had  been  a  relief. 

And  now— rafter  all  this  time,  when  she 
was  getting  over  it — she  had  jumped  into 
the  same  railway  carriage  with  him.  She 
stole  another  look  at  him  to  assure  herself 
that  he  was  really  there,  and  talking  to  her 
almost — almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  was  smiling  again  at  the  ring  in  his 
open  hand.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  hers,  he  said 
gently  :  "  You've  never  seen  such  queer 
little  beggars  as  these  lizards  !  I'd  have 
brought  you  home  a  couple,  only  I  was 
afraid  they'd  die." 

For  the  first  time,  staring  at  him  blankly, 
the  thought  came  to  her  that  his  brain  was 
affected.  Perhaps  it  showed  in  her  eyes,  for 
his  smile  broadened.  Then  he  became  very 
grave.  He  said :  "I  was  pretty  badly 
knocked  to  bits  by  that  shell  two  years  ago." 
"  Yes,"  assented  Jenny  faintly.  She 
knew. 

"  But  you  didn't  hear,"  went  on  Denham 
quietly,  "  that  for  a  month  I  was  bUnd." 
Jenny  stared  at  him,  startled. 


•  'Jeuiiy,  jou  owe  me  this  uJiich  at  lenst— the  truth.'" 


'^  Yes.  I  was  blind  for  a  month.  It  was 
the  shock,  they  said.  There  was  no  direct 
injury  to  the  eyes,  but  the  machinery  had 
just  ceased  to  work  for  a  time.  They  told 
me  all  along  the  sight  would  return.  It  did. 
I  thought  I'd  wait  to  tell  you,  either  until 
it  had  returned,  and  all  the  worry  was  over, 


or  until  it  seemed  likely  to  stay  away  for 
good.  I  thought  there  was  no  good  bothering 
you  about  it  until  it  was  decided,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

"  After  the  very  first,  I  managed  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  you  every  week  myself.  After 
one  or  two  trials,  it  was  easy.   Just  kept  the 


"After  a  pause,  Jeuny  nodded.     Slie  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.' 


pencil  on  the  paper  and  felt  my  way.  .  .  . 
The  shakiness  of  the  writing,  I  knew,  would 
be  put  down  to  the  rest  of  the  damage." 

For  the  first  time  Denham  looked  away 
from  Jenny  as  if  he  were  ashamed.  There 
was  no  laughter  in  him  now  as  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  :    "  Ellis  used  to  hold  the  paper 


straight  for  me,  and  yell  when  I  was  running 
off  the  edge.  .  .  ." 

"  Will  Ellis  ?  " 

''  Yes.  ...  He  used  to  read  my  letters 
to  me,  too.  He  was  in  hospital  with  a  bullet 
in  the  leg.  Getting  better.  Jenny,  he  used 
to  read  me  your  letters  along  with  the  rest." 
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''  My  letters  ?  " 

After  a  silence,  Denham  answered  :  "  T 
knew  of  no  reason,  Jenny,  why  he  should 
not." 

The  train  slowed  a  little,  then  rumbled 
over  a  bridge.  Jenny  saw  without  seeing 
a  few  people  waiting  by  the  white  safety- 
gates,  a  gleam  of  water,  pollard  willows  and 
red  roofs  gleaming  also  in  the  rain.  She  had 
never  seen  the  place  before.  It  flashed  away. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  done 
anything  but  sit  in  the  swaying  carriage  in 
the  midst-,  of,  an  unknown  country  with 
Denham,  going  whither  she  did  not  know. 
Already  the  journey  had  lasted  for  ever. 
At  the  foot  of  the  embankment  pale  brown 
reed-beds  stretched  into  mist,  and  across 
them  a  cock- pheasant  flew  like  a  winged 
jewel.  She  knew  she  would  never  forget, 
through  all  eternity,  these  two  little  things 
— the  red  roofs  behind  the  willows,  and  the 
bird  above  the  reeds. 

Denham  got  up  and  moved  to  the  seat 
opposite    hers.  He    said   half    sternly : 

*'  Jenny,  you  owe  me  this  much  at  least — 
the  truth."  The  green  jewels  in  his  hand 
sent  out  fairy  twinkles  of  glow-worm  light. 

Did  Ellis,  when  he  came  back  on  leave 
that  year,  ask  you.  .  .  .  what  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  as  soon  as  it  was  ...  fair  to  do 
so?'*      ^         . 

After  a  pause,  Jenny  nodded.  She  could 
not  trust'  herself  to  speak.  There  was  a 
tumult  in  her  heart.  For,  against  all  possi- 
bility, she  had  begun  to  hope. 

''  So  that  ivas  it !  "  Denham's  voice 
sounded  sad,  a  long  way  off.  "  So  that  was 
it !     Poor  chap  /  .  .  ." 

"  Toby  1  "  A  small  shaking  hand  was 
laid  a  moment  on  Denham's  knee.  *'  Toby  1 
Don't  you  see  .  .  .  ?  You  must  go  on 
now ! " 

"  That  letter,"  Denham  said  at  once,  "  he 
read  to  me  as  usual.  He  read  all  the  first 
part  word  for  word  —  about  me  being 
knocked  out,  and  what  should  you  send  me, 
and  Grace's  wedding,  and  Bob  not  being 
passed  for  active  service,  and  going  on 
about  it.  .  .  .  You  see,  even  that  part  of 
the  letter  I  have  by  heart,  Jenny,  now." 

"  Toby,"  said  the  small,  broken  voice, 
^*  what  did  Will  Ellis  do  ?  " 

*'  Something  he  was  very  sorry  for." 
Denham  hesitated.  ''  Eemember,  he — 
loved  you,  too.  Jenny,  he  read  me  all  your 
letter  but  that  bit  at  the  end — that  lovely 
bit  you  opened  it  to  add  at  the  last  minute. 
Oh,  Jenny,  Jenny,  fancy  putting  such  a 
heavenly  thing  in  a  P.S.  !  " 


"  He~he- 


''  I  suppose  he  just  couldn't,  poor  chap," 
said  Denham  simply.  '*  He — didn't  say  a 
word  about  it.  He  helped  me  to  write  you 
a  few  lines  in  return,  as  usual.  When  I  asked 
him  for  the  letter,  to  jiut  with  the  others  of 
yours  I  had,  he  said  he  couldn't  find  it ; 
it  must  have  fallen  down  behind  the  cot,  or 
been  swept  out,  or  something. 

"  I  never  knew  anything  was  wrong, 
Jenny,  till  you  stopped  writing  to  me  or 
answering  my  letters.  I  guessed  I'd  done 
something,  or  there'd  been  some  sort  of  a 
mistake.  I  racked  my  brains  and  begged 
you  for  an  explanation.  But  none  came. 
Then  I — I  got  my  back  up,  too. 

"  By  that  time  I  was  getting  well,  and  my 
sight  had  come  back.  I  used  to  lie  in  the 
sun  out  of  the  wind,  and  watch  our  trans- 
port trailing  incessantly  up  to  the  hills  past 
the  square  white  houses  and  the  scraggy 
shrubs.  I'd  watch  the  goats  straggling 
home  in  the  evening,  and  the  last  light 
suddenly  turning  those  hills  to  violet 
crystal,  and  the  sea.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  watch,  but  these  funny  little  lizards 
They  used  to  run  about  everywhere,  even 
up  the  walls,  and  we  used  to  have  bets 
about  them. 

"All  that  time  I  was  not  under  canvas. 
Half  a  dozen  of  us  were  in  a  low  white  house 
looking  over  the  bay.  It  was  quite  a  pleasant 
place  for  that  country.  I  think  I  told  you 
about  it.  The  walls  were  full  of  cracks  and 
crannies,  and  we'd  roofed  it  with  tin.  When 
I  was  convalescent,  they  sent  me  on  else- 
where. 

"  I'd  seen  nothing  of  Ellis.  He  was  fit 
before  I  was,  and  had  gone  up-country  with 
the  transport.   I  never  saw  him  again." 

The  train  gathered  speed  and  shot  through 
yet  another  station  whose  name  was 
modestly  concealed  among  a  mass  of  briUiant 
advertisements ;  from  the  large  board  at 
the  end  of  the  platform  Jenevra  could 
gather     nothing     but     the     laGt     letters, 

" ER."       And    she    was    not    paying 

attention  even  to  them. 

"  As  you  know,  Ellis  was  killed  soon  after. 
I  didn't  think  much  about  it  at  the  time, 
except  to  be  sorry  another  good  man  was 
gone.  Jenny,  that's  the  way  we'll  think 
about  him  still.  For  he  was  sorry.  The  man 
on  the  ambulance  that  took  liim  in  told 
me  that  he'd  spoken  of  me,  and  tried  to 
give  some  message  to  me,  but  his  mind 
wandered.  I  was  rather  surprised,  because 
we  hadn't  been  particular  pals,  except  in 
the  hospital." 
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"  Go  on,  Toby,"  said  the  ghost  of  a  voice 
in  the  opposite  corner. 

"  All  that  time,"  continued  Denham 
slowly,  "I'd  been  writing  to  you." 

'^  I — I  p-p-put  the  1-1-letters  on  the  fire." 

"  I  don't  wonder,  Jenny." 

But  Jenny,  with  her  hands  in  front  of 
her  face,  was  crying  softly.  Denham.  bit 
his  Hps,  but  he  knew,  somehow,  that  she 
did  not  want  comforting  for  those  tears. 
His  voice  was  shaken  as  he  went  on. 

"  They  gave  me  an  easy  job  on  the  trans- 
port. I  could  have  had  leave,  but — there 
was  no  reason  for  claiming  it  when  I'd  lost 
you.  I  wanted  to  work  as  hard  as  I  could, 
and  forget. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  next  year  before 
I  was  again  in  the  little  place  where  I'd 
spent  my  blind  days.  There  was  no  hospital 
there  then.  I'd  ridden  in  with  a  lot  of 
supplies,  and  I'd  an  hour  to  spare  before  the 
column  went  on.  Just  because  I  had  to  I  e 
idle  for  that  hour — just  because  I  was 
wretched,  I  suppose,  and  wanted  to  get 
away  from  everyone — I  strolled  up  the  hill 
to  the  row  of  low  white  houses,  where  I  used 
to  sit  in  the  sun  and  watch  the  ships  in  the 
offing,  and  the  light  in  the  evening,  and 
the  little  lizards  everywhere,  and  think 
of  you. 

"  The  place  was  pretty  well  pulled"  to 
pieces.  The  sea  was  empty  ;  there  was  no 
evening  light,  only  the  dead  glare  of  the 
noon.  I  strolled  into  the  room  I  used  to 
occupy.  The  roof  was  taken  ofi  ;  the  sun 
showed  it  more  quaintly  ruinous  than  ever, 
and  empty,  except  for  a  few  broken  packing- 
cases  and  odds  and  ends.  I  looked  at  it  all, 
and  saw  myself  there  again,  and  Ellis 
reading  me  your  letters.  .  .  .  You  under- 
stand, I  was  determined  to  be  as  wretched 
as  possible  that  day.  But  it  was  all  bare, 
all  gone,  all  changed.  Not  even  a  ghost  was 
there.  Only,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  room, 
the  little  lizards  were  dashing  about  with 
the  same  dry  scurry. 

"  They  seemed  to  be  the  only  things  left 
of  it  all. 

"  I  watched  them  for  a  long  time.  By 
mere  force  of  old  habit,  I  made  a  grab  at 
one.  As  well  try  to  catch  a  streak  of  Hght. 
From  mere  idleness  I  grabbed  at  another. 
Whisk  I  He  was  gone.  For  ten  minutes  I 
stayed  there,  trying  to  catch  a  lizard. 
Heaven  knows  why  ! 

"  They  all  bolted  into  the  same  place— 
a  great  crack  in  the  stucco  between  two 
stones.    It  seemed  to  me  it  must  be  bunged 


with  the  little  green  beggars.  I  put  my 
fingers  in,  to  try  and  poke  'em  out.  Quite 
gently.  I  couldn't  feel  a  lizard,  but  I  felt 
the  edge  of  an  envelope. 

"  It  had  been  thrust  in  quite  a  long  way. 
I  scratched  at  it,  and  presently  worked  it 
out.  I  held  it  in  my  hands.  It  was  stained 
with  mould,  but  I  saw  it  was  addressed  to 
me  in  your  writing.  I  opened  it,  there  in 
the  deserted  hospital,  and  read  it — to  the 
end." 

In  a  minute,  Jenny  asked  brokenly : 
"  Had  he  put  it  there  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  must  have  hidden  it  there, 
poor  chap,  so  that  I  shouldn't  read  your 
P.S.  till  he'd  had  his  chance.  .  .  .  Hush, 
Jenny  !  Remember,  he  was  sorry.  I  under- 
stood then  why  he'd  tried  to  send  me  a 
message.  I  don't  think,  as  I  stood  there 
with  the  letter  in  my  hands,  that  I 
altogether  blamed  him.  In  his  shoes,  I 
might  have  done  the  same  thing — with  the 
same  excuse." 

''  Never,  Toby,  never !  .  .  .  But  why 
didn't  you  come  home  at  once  ?  " 

Denham  hesitated.  '*  I  couldn't,  for 
some  time.  Then — I  confess,  Jenny — I— 
lost  hope.  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  impossible  it  ever  seemed  to  straighten 
things  out.  No  explanation  appeared  enough 
to  excuse  my  silence  after  what  I'd  read. 
I  thought — you'd  have  forgotten  me  long 
ago,  or  only  thought  of  me  to  despise  me. 
Why  rake  it  all  up  again  and  hurt  you  ? 
.  .  .  Jenny  I  " 

"  F-f-forget  you  ?  "  sobbed  Jenny.  ''  Oh, 
Toby,  you  old  owl  I  " 

''  Such  a  b-b-beautiful  P.S.  !  "  stammered 
the  owl.  After  some  time  he  asked  un- 
steadily :    "  Darling,  does  it  fit  ?  " 

Jenny  lifted  her  left  hand  and  kissed  the 
ring  with  the  little  green  lizard  on  it. 
"  Perfectly,"  she  said.  "  But  why  did  you 
get  the  ring  and  come  to  me  at  last,  if  you 
were  so  afraid  ?  " 

''  I — I  read  the  P.S.  every  day,"  said 
Denham  humbly,  "  and  it  seemed  to  me 
— that  there  was  just  a  chance — you  hadn't 
forgotten  entirely.  ..." 

Presently  Jenny  said  placidly  :  ""  There's 
another  station.  What  was  written  there  ?  " 

"  Kissing  time  1  "  cried  Denham  joyfully. 
"  I  don't  in  the  least  know  where  we  are 
yet !  " 

"  Never  mind,  Toby,"  answered  Jenevra, 
in  a  happy,  muffled  voice,  "  I  do  I  " 

The  train  roared  on  into  the  unknown, 
into  the  rain,  into  Paradise. 


A   FREE   HAND 

By   B.    A.    CLARKE 

Author  of  " Minnows  and  Tritons,'"  " Both  Sides  of  the  Road"  etc. 
Illustrated    by    A.    Wallis    Mills 


AT  two  o'clock,  one  fine  Saturday  after- 
noon in  August,  A.  L.  Walks,  re- 
turning from  a  month's  climbing 
around  Zermatt,  approached  his  office  in 
St.  Cuthbert's  Place. 

If  you  picture  him  in  tweeds  and  with 
bag  and  travelling  rug,  you  must  have  in 
your  mind  some  other  City  man  of  the  same 
name  and  initials.  I  am  writing  of  Arnold 
Lane  Walks,  underwriter  of  Lloyd's,  who 
never  appears  in  the  City  except  in 
reoulation  morning  coat  and  silk  hat  (on 
this  occasion,  although  he  had  not  reached 
Victoria  until  noon,  he  had  changed  at  his 
hotel)  and  whose  love  of  a  free  hand  is 
notorious.  Yes,  notorious  is  not  putting 
it  too  strongly,  because  there  is  almost  a 
criminal  intensity  in  his  hatred  of  parcels, 
and  no  one  can  justify  his  treatment  of  his 
good  brother  Addington,  who  shares  No.  7, 
St.  Cuthbert's  Place  with  him  in  the  ratio 
of  nine  rooms  to  the  underwriter's  two. 
Incredible  as  it  seems,  Addington  has  no 
suspicion  of  his  brother's  mania.  Every 
second  or  third  morning  he  crosses  the 
passage  to  Arnold's  office,  bearing  triumphs 
of  his  Brighton  hot-houses — clusters  of 
Gargantuan  grapes,  half  obscured  by  which 
he  resemble,?  a  street  hawker  of  toy 
balloons. 

"  Let  my  brother  have  these  this  after- 
noon, when  Le  comes  down  from  Lloyd's, 
Mr.  Seymour,  please." 

(Arnold  does  not  visit  his  office  in  the 
morning.  Reaching  the  City  about  eleven, 
he  proceeds  straight  to  Lloyd's,  where  he 
finds  young  Seymour  awaiting  him.) 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Addington.  Those  grapes 
are  wonderful." 

"  Or  I  sliould  not  burden  myself  bringing 
them  all  the  way  from  Brighton,  nor  would 
my  brother  Arnold  be  bothered  to  carry 
them  home." 

Heaven  bless  the  man  !  Why,  Arnold  has 
never  taken  away  a  bunch  of  his  brother's 
grapes  1 
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At  about  four-thirty  Arnold  Walks,  re- 
freshed by  his  cup  of  tea  in  the  Captains' 
Room,  strolls  across  to  his  office.  At  the 
sight  of  the  tragic  loading  of  his  desk  he 
shies. 

'*  Mr.  Addington  left  those  for  you,  sir," 
says  Philip  Seymour. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  treat  me  like  this." 
Noiselessly  the  underwriter  pulls  down  the 
roll  top  of  his  desk,  thereby  hiding  the 
fruit.  "  Dispose  of  the  grapes  as  you  think 
best,  Philip." 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you." 

And  then  Arnold  Walks  slowly  and 
cautiously  turns  the  handle  of  the  door  that 
opens  to  the  passage,  and  slips  away.  The 
whole  staff,  over  the  banisters,  watch  their 
employer  tiptoe  downstairs. 

About  twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  Addington 
will  sail  across  the  passage,  watch  in  hand. 

"  My  brother  is  very  late  coming  down 
from  Lloyd's  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Seymour." 

"  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  down,  sir." 

"  And  gone  away  without  looking  in  to 
see  me  !  What  an  absent-minded  fellow  he 
has  become !  " 

As  he  withdraws,  Arnold's  juniors  cram 
handkerchiefs  in  their  mouths,  and  rock  to 
and  fro  in  silent  laughter.  It  takes  little  to 
amuse  hobbledehoys,  and  these  never  weary 
of  the  jest  that  a  middle-aged  millionaire 
makes  himself  a  common  carrier  to  feed  his 
brother's  clerks  upon  hot-house  grapes 
worth  ten  shillings  a  pound.  Sometimes  it 
is  peaches  at  two  shillings  each,  equally 
amusing  to  this  unexacting  audience,  who 
have  witnessed  and  applauded  both  acts 
scores  of  times. 

By  this  time  Arnold  has  entered  No.  7, 
and  is  feeling,  as  he  often  does  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  he  has  the  whole  place  to 
himself,  that  the  house  is  full  of  ghosts.  A 
hundred  and  more  years  ago  No.  7  was  the 
City  residence  of  merchant  princes,  and  the 
house  reverts  to  them  again  when  the  clerks 
and  brokers  depart.    Lovers  whisper  in  the 
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deep  window-seats,  and  little  feet  scamper 
across  the  floor  overhead.  Mice,  perhaps,  or 
even  rats,  for  the  house  is  quite  capable  of 
these,  but  why  should  mice  and  rats  choose 
the  old  nursery  ?  Arnold  always  lingers  on 
the  noble  staircase,  where  he  likes  to  think 
of  children  playing,  and  there  are  two  dream 
children  who  have  become  very  real  to  him 
— a  golden  boy  in  white  silk  knickerbockers, 
sliding  down  the  broad  banisters  to  the 
admiring  condemnation  of  a  tiny  maiden 
below.  Dust,  both  of  them,  before  Arnold 
was  born,  but  they  still  haunt  the  desecrated 
house— a  home  no  longer,  but  a  mere  clerk 
warren. 

"  Bare  ruined  choir,  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang,"  says  Arnold,  keenly  sensitive 
— as  bachelors  by  conviction  often  are — 
to  the  appeal  of  home  and  children,  while 
resolutely  resisting  it.  He  lives  in  a  residen- 
tial hotel — where  there  are  always  pleasant 
folk  to  chat  with  after  dinner — when  he  is 
not  visiting  one  of  his  many  friends.  On  the 
whole,  a  pleasant  life,  and  infinitely  less 
onerous  than  matrimony.  And  what  is  the 
secret  of  happiness  if  not  this — the  success- 
ful dodging  of  all  responsibilities  and 
troubles  ? 

When  Arnold  Walks  threw  open  the  door 
of  his  general  office,  he  was  confronted  by 
an  unexpected  tableau.  At  the  far  end,  in 
front  of  the  carved  oak  mantelpiece 
(Grinling  Gibbons's  handiwork,  some  say), 
stood  his  ward,  Rosy  Denham,  and  Philip 
Seymour,  hand  in  hand,  the  young  fellow 
eyeing  her  with  resolute  friendliness. 

Arnold's  arrival  caused  the  young  people 
no  embarrassment. 

"  Please  keep  where  you  are,  Arnold," 
cried  Rosy  eagerly.  "  Now,  Mr.  Seymour, 
try  it  upon  him." 

Philip  dropped  her  hand  and  advanced 
upon  his  employer,  his  face  entirely  devoid 
of  expression,  until  the  girl  called  "  Now  !  " 
when  he  beamed  respectfully,  made  two 
rapid  strides,  and  wrung  the  underwriter's 
hand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  sir  -I  am 
indeed.  The  office  has  not  been  the  same 
while  you  have  been  away." 

Mr.  Walks  disengaged  his  hand  and 
rubbed  it  ruefullv. 

^  "What  is  it,  Philip  ?  "  he  asked  mildly. 
*'  If  you  are  trying  to  ascertain  whether  I 
and  my  ward  combine  life,  accident,  and 
old-age  insurance  with  teetotalism,  I  can 
tell  you  straight  of!  that  we  do  not.  Would 
it  be  tempting  you  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  if  I  ask  what  friendly  society 


falsely    so    called    has    adopted    this    very 
painful  form  of  greeting." 

''^  That  was  the  Curtis  Weeks  hand -grip, 
sir." 

'•'  As  a  variant  of  the  Graeco-Roman  or 
the  catch-as-catch-can,  possibly  it  has  a 
future,  but  why  introduce  wrestling  of  any 
style  into  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course ?  " 

"It  has  no  connection  with  sport,  sir,  but 
is  part  of  my  system  of  self -culture." 

He  picked  up  a  book  that  was  lying  open 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  handed  it  to  his 
chief,  who  read  aloud  the  title  : 

Influence  and  How  to  Acquire  It,'  by 
J.  J.  Curtis- Weeks.  Published  by  Brandram 
Skelly,  of  Chicago,  111." 

"  Having  mastered  the  first  four  chapters, 
sir,  I  am  assimilating  Chapter  Five—'  The 
Approach.'  This  is  addressed  more  particu- 
larly to  commercial  travellers,  but  I  do  not 
consider  this  any  reason  for  skipping  it, 
because,  if  this  form  of  approach  has  the 
remarkable  effects  claimed  for  it  upon 
buyers,  other  people  cannot  remain  un- 
affected by  it." 

"  One  touch  of  artificiality  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  I  am  relieved  by  your 
explanation,  because  my  first  impression 
was  that  you  meant  to  cut  me." 

"  You  will  see,^  sir,  that  I  was  carrying 
out  instructions  given  under  sub-heading 
'Reserve  Your.  Fire.'  'Do  not  unlimber 
your  battery  while  yet  out  of  range  :  a  smile 
that  will  win  you  a  large  order  or  a  lifelong 
friend  at  two  yards  will  provoke  ridicule 
or  even  antagonism  at  a  hundred.'  In  the 
handshake  we  are  directed  to  be  aggressive 
and  operant  rather  than  passive  and 
dormant.  '  Do  not  let  your  hand  be  shaken  : 
it  is  the  hand-shakers  who  rule  the  world.'  " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought,  Philip,  that 
you  needed  Curtis- Weeks's  help  to  approach 
me." 

"  You  are  hurt,  Arnold,"  said  Rosy.  "  I 
can  always  tell  by  your  voice.  Mr.  Seymour 
never  dreamt  of  influencing  you  by  the 
Curtis- Weeks  appioach,  but,  when  you 
entered,  was  expounding  it  to  me  for  a 
certain  practical  reason,  and  at  my  request, 
and  for  my  education  only,  he  gave  a  prac- 
tical demonstration.  He  could  not  pretend 
affection  for  you  any  more  than  I  could. 
We  both  know  what  we  owe  you." 

Which  she  certainly  didn't,  and  not  for 
worlds  would  her  guardian  have  had  her 
informed.  His  was  every  penny  of  the 
little  fortune  upon  which  she  managed  so 
happily.      Her   father,    Dolly   Denham — a 
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nickname  given  him  because  of  his  yellow 
hair  and  pink-and-white  complexion — was 
one  of  Arnold's  names — that  is,  one  of  the 
six  or  seven  underwriters  who  paid  him  to 
underwrite  for  them.  Arnold  had  always 
made  money  for  his  names ;  but  Dolly 
Denham  was  a  spendthrift,  and  it  is  (or  was) 
dangerously  easy  for  an  underwriter  to  live 
above  his  income,  and  continue  to  do  so 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
duns,  until  he  has  dissipated  that  propor- 
tion of  his  first  three  years'  premiums  which 
should  be  banked  against  the  inevitable 
"  tail  "  of  the  account,  the  losses  that,  after 
one  has  ceased  underwriting,  will  continue 
to  roll  in,  without  any  counterbalancing 
premiums,  for  nearly  five  years.  Denham 
had  just  reached  the  point  where,  his  early 
excess  of  premiums  being  spent,  he  was 
confronted  by  the  dilemma — retrenchment 
or  bankruptcy,  when  Spanish  influenza 
provided  a  way  of  escape. 

Never  before  having  suffered  a  day's  ill- 
ness, he  felt  from  the  outset  that  he  would 
not  recover,  and  for  the  first  time  faced  his 
financial  position  fairly  and  squarely.  After 
paying  his  existing  debts,  there  was  a 
balance  of  three  hundred  pounds  and  his 
deposit  with  Lloyd's — ten  thousand  pounds 
in  London  and  North  Western  Debentures. 
He  made  a  trust  of  this  for  Rosy,  his  only 
child,  appointing  Arnold  Walks  sole  exe- 
cutor, trustee,  and  his  daughter's  guardian. 
He  told  the  weeping  child  that  he  had  pro- 
vided generously  for  her,  and  from  the 
moment  the  will  was  witnessed  his  mind 
was  absolutely  at  peace,  proving  either 
his  complete  ignorance  of  underwriting  or 
his  absolute  knowledge  of  one  underwriter. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  a  terror  is  the  tail 
of  the  account  to  everyone  involved  in 
marine  insurance,  how  underwriters  have 
continued  year  after  year  at  a  profitless 
game  from  fear  of  it,  one  must  believe  that 
Dolly  knew  that  his  deposit  would  be 
absorbed  by  claims  still  to  come  in,  and 
that  his  death-bed  tranquillity  arose  from 
his  certainty  that  to  Arnold  Walks  it  would 
be  easier  to  pay  these  claims  from  his  own 
pocket  than  to  tell  a  red- eyed  girl  that 
she  was  penniless. 

It  was  now  six  yeh,rs  since  Dolly's  death. 
The  tail,  after  stinging  Arnold  to  the  extent 
of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
was  quiescent.  Lloyd's  had  released  the 
deposit,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
Debentures,  registered  now  in  the  sole  name 
of  Rosalie  Denham,  w^ere  locked  up  in 
Addington  Walks'  great  safe.     The  leggy 


school-girl  who  had  held  Arnold's  hand  at 
the  funeral  was  now  a  radiant  young  woman 
of  twenty,  with  her  father's  pink-and-white- 
ness  intensified  by  her  youth  and  sex. 
Every  emotion  was  registered  by  a  change 
of  colour,  often  as  slight  as  the  difference 
between  the  hue  of  one  blush  rose  and  that 
of  the  bloom  next  to  it.  As  she  looked  up 
at  Arnold  now  with  absolute  trust  and 
ardent  gratitude,  he  thought  that  Dolly 
Denham  had  dealt  not  unjustly  by  him. 

"  Miss  Denham  is  right  as  regards  me, 
sir,"  said  Philip.  "  I  could  not  possibly 
pretend  gratitude  to  you.  I  owe  you  every- 
thing ;    you  have  made  me  what  I  am." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Philip  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman.  You  may  not  have 
noticed  it,  sir,  but  I  have  your  accent  to 
the  life,  and  I  wear  a  silk  hat  as  you  do, 
although  they  are  in  your  blood,  and  if  you 
didn't  buy  them,  your  head  would  sprout 
Lincoln  and  Bennetts  at  the  proper  season^ 
whereas  I  come  from  a  class  where  a  top 
hat  is  possible  only  in  connection  with  a 
lodge  regalia.  Young  Tolden  Smith  helped 
me  to  choose  my  first  topper,  and  together 
we  roughed  it  up  to  remove  the  excessive 
newness,  so  that  you  would  not  notice  my 
change  of  dress,  and  recall  that  I  was  the 
son  of  a  bricklayer,  and  engaged  as  an  office- 
boy  merely,  and  that  finding  me  now  dressed 
like  the  other  juniors  you  would  give  me 
the  same  chance." 

'^  Your  simple  story  interests  me  strangely, 
as  the  stage  confidant  says  of  the  narrative 
that  is  boring  everyone  else  in  the  theatre 
stiff,"  said  Arnold. 

''  Mr.  Seymour,  don't  let  yourself  be 
stopped  like  that,"  said  Rosy.  ''  I  want  to 
hear.  So  far  you  have  nothing  more  to  thank 
my  guardian  for  than  a  lack  of  observation. 
I  am  sure  the  incident  did  not  end  there." 

"  It  didn't,  because  our  little  plot  failed 
Mr.  Walks  noticed  my  new  hat,  and  bought 
me  an  entire  new  outfit  to  match  it.      I 
looked  like  the  clerks  after  that,  and  had 
the  same  chances  given  me." 

''  And  made  a  great  deal  better  use  of 
them.  What  I  did  was  nothing.  Your  new 
hat  and  poor,  shabby  clothes  were  so  incon- 
gruous that  the  only  alternative  to  rigging 
you  out  properly  was  to  forbid  the  hat, 
which  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  to  me." 

"  Why  don't  you  say,  Arnold,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  you  ?  " 

"  All  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  method 
to  get  you — well,  whatever  you  have  given 
up  a  fine  afternoon  to  come  to  me  for." 
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Mr.  Walks  threw  open  the  door  of  his 
private  room,  but  Rosy  refused  his  lead. 

*'  My  business  can  be  better  discussed  out 
here,  because  Mr.  Seymour  is  concerned.'* 


"  You    do    the    song    and    dance,    Mr. 
Seymour." 

Philip  cleared  his  throat  nervously. 

"  Your  intercourse  with  Miss   Denham, 


For  a  moment  an  appalling  possibility       sir,   must  have  familiarised  you  with  the 


*'  '  They  will  never  be  free  ayaiu,  Rosy,  unless  you  will  it.'  " 

presented  itself  to  Arnold,   and  when  the  scene  of   her  philanthropy — the  depressing 

next  few  moments  dissipated  his  fears,  the  district  tucked  away  east  of  Trafalgar  Road, 

fact  that  he  had  stood  appalled  was  in  itself  Four  missions  working  in  this  district  have 

disconcerting  recently  pooled  their  social  efforts,  and  your 
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ward  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  Young 
People's  Work." 

"  No,  Arnold.  They  gave  me  the  girls, 
and  I  bagged  the  boys  for  you.  I  consulted 
Mr.  Seymour,  and  he  accepted  the  secretary- 
ship for  you.  It's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Arnold  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens,  Seymour,  I  gave  you 
general  instructions  to  act  for  me  while  I 
was  away,  but  you  had  no  right  to  involve  me 
like  this.  How  far  has  it  gone  ?  " 

*'  Your  name  appears,  with  Miss  Denham's, 
on  an  appeal  we  have  sent  out ;  but  if 
you  wish,  your  position  can  be  entirely 
ornamental.   I  will  undertake  all  the  work." 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Walks  eyed  his 
employe  suspiciously.  "  Philip  must  have 
known  from  the  outset  that  I  would  refuse 
to  act,"  he  meditated,  "  and,  under  cover 
of  my  name,  has  secured  for  himself  this 
secretaryship,  which  must  bring  him  into 
constant  association  with  my  ward." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  displeased,  sir.  I 
will  see  that  no  trouble  devolves  upon  you, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  will  relieve  you 
of  even  the  nominal  responsibility." 

"  You  are  too  precipitate  ;  I  have  not  yet 
refused  to  act." 

The  young  man's  face  fell. 

*'  Oh,  Arnold,  you  are  going  to  co.-sec. 
with  me.  I  said  I  am  *  girls,'  and  you  are 
'  boys,'  and  that  is  so  ;  but,  in  addition,  we 
are  together  responsible  for  putting  '  pep  ' 
into  the  whole  show.  The  boys  will  simply 
worship  you — won't  they,  Mr.  Seymour  ?  " 

"  They  will  if  they  have  any  sense," 
Philip  answered. 

Mr.  Walks  had  been  his  hero  for  ten  years, 
and  this  new  jealousy  that  was  arising 
between  them  could  not  change  his  attitude 
in  a  day. 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  have  me  as  your 
colleague,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Arnold  !  " 

A  wonderful  colour  suffused  her  face. 
Afraid  of  reading  there  what  he  had  no 
right  to,  her  guardian  entered  his  private 
office  in  pretended  search  for  his  index  and 
loss  books,  which  he  knew  Philip  would 
have  laid  out  for  him  on  the  junior's  high, 
sloping  desk,  where  on  Saturday  afternoons 
he  always  worked  standing. 

A  cry  of  anguish  brought  in  Philip  and 
Rosy. 

"  More  of  Addington's  impertinence  !  " 
This  time  the  wrong  was  a  double  one, 
consisting  of  grapes  and  peaches. 

"  Let  me  have  them,  Arnold !  "  cried 
Rosy  eagerly.  "  I  have  two  girls  sick  in 
Camperdown  Street." 


*'  Take  them,  by  all  means.  Rosy.  I  will 
let  you  know  about  the  secretaryship  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

*'  Can't  you  decide  now  ?  A  few  minutes 
ago  you  were  on  the  point  of  saying  '  Yes.' 
Oh,  don't  slip  back,  Arnold.  We  could  be 
so  happy  together." 

Dear  heart !  How  her  voice  dropped  at 
the  ''  together  "  ! 

Poor  Walks,  who  knew  now,  or  thought 
he  knew,  he  must  disappoint  her,  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  anyone 
who  could  have  shown  him  how  to  com- 
bine active  philanthropy  with  complete 
avoidance  of  trouble. 

"  I  can't  answer  off-hand,  Rosy.  I  tnust 
give  the  matter  thought." 

"  '  Thought  which  hath  but  one  part 
wisdom  and  ever  three  parts  coward.'  " 

"  Ah,  Rosy,  I  wish  I  were  only  three  parts 
coward  !  " 

"  What  a  glorious  bow  window  this  is  !  " 
she  said,  walking  into  it  and  standing 
looking  out  upon  St.  Cuthbert's  Place. 

The  two  men  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  figure  in  the  window  and  talked  under- 
writing, until  she  burst  upon  them,  her 
bright  self  again. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  sec,  Arnold,  that 
turning  up  losses  in  your  index  is  the  silliest 
thing.  You  can't  miss  a  loss — the  insurance 
brokers  will  come  to  you  in  due  time." 

"  I  have  noticed  that  trait  in  them,"  said 
her  guardian. 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Arnold." 

He  took  her  outstretched  hand,  and  she 
did  not  withdraw  it. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  Broad  Street,  Miss 
Denham,"  said  Philip  hastily,  "  I  will  walk 
with  you,  and  tell  you  about  my  purchases 
for  the  gymnasium." 

They  were  deep  in  detail  descending  the 
staircase. 

Mr.  Walks  stood  in  the  bow  window  to 
watch  them  crossing  St.  Cuthbert's  Place, 
and  a  speech  of  Rosy's  reached  him. 

''  Certainly,  Mr.  Seymour  ;  we  have  so 
much  to  discuss  together." 

So  much  to  discuss  together,  had  they  ? 
And  that  would  continue  while  the  link  of 
the  mission  work  held,  and  when  there  were 
no  occasions  for  meeting,Philip  would  invent 
some  ;  the  boy  wasn't  a  fool.  Well,  why 
not  ?  If  it  wasn't  Philip,  it  would  be  some 
other  young  man,  perhaps  less  eligible.  One 
couldn't  play  the  dog  in  the  manger  for 
ever. 

The  underwriter  returned  to  his  books. 
"  Confound  Philip  1  "he  exclaimed  savagely. 
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"  I  wish  to  goodness  religious  sects  wouldn't 
try  to  be  unsectarian.  That  has  caused  all 
this  trouble." 

It  was  no  good  ,  he  couldn't  look  up  his 
losses.  It  was  waste  of  time  at  the  best,  as 
Rosy  had  pointed  out.  Well,  was  he  to 
marry  his  ward  ?  The  secretaryship  was 
merely  a  corollary  to  that,  and  would  be 
solved  automatically.  If  he  were  not  going 
to  propose  to  Rosy,  he  had  no  right  to 
increase  the  opportunities  of  their  meeting 
— indeed,  he  ought  not  to  see  her  so  freely, 
as  had  been  his  pleasant  custom  hitherto. 
They  must  go  forward  or  back  ;  they  could 
not  stand  still. 

Years  ago  Arnold  had  faced  this  question 
of  matrimony,  and  had  decided  definitely 
against  it.  But  then  the  alternative  to 
bachelordom  had  been  marriage ;  to-day 
it  was  marriage  to  Rosy.  What  a  tragedy 
it  was,  this  necessary  opposition  between 
love  and  freedom  !  Young  men  did  not 
perceive  it,  and  could  assume  their  chains 
as  victors'  wreaths.  Arnold  did  not  resent 
the  marriage  bond  itself.  Love  is  not 
Time's  fool.  In  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
one  could  no  more  weary  of  a  wife  than  of 
a  mother.  What  he  rebelled  against  was 
the  bondage  to  circumstance.  A  married 
man  was  never  a  free  agent ;  he  had  pleasure 
and  recreations,  but  everything  had  to  be 
planned,  discussed,  and  tied  up  in  advance. 
Never  was  he  at  liberty  to  yield  to  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  To-day,  if  he  wished 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  he  could  ;  if  after 
dinner  his  whim  changed,  he  could  give 
his  ticket  to  someone  at  the  hotel,  and 
make  himself  comfortable  with  a  novel. 
Confound  Philip  !  That  was  the  fixed  centre 
to  which  all  his  meditations  returned.  He 
might  as  well  put  away  his  books ;  there 
could  be  no  work  this  afternoon.  Entering 
his  private  room  for  this  purppse,  he  saw 
Addington's  peaches  and  grapes,  which 
Rosy  had  forgotten.  Of  course  he  must 
take  them  to  her.  Harassed  by  vacillation, 
it  was  a  relief  to  find  something  that  7nust 
be  done,  however  uncongenial. 

"It  must  be  years,"  thought  Arnold,  "since 
I  carried  a  parcel."  And,  leaving  the  office 
with  his  arms  full,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  not  entirely  unpleasant,  although 
it  certainly  affected  one's  outlook.  For 
example,  his  little  Saturday  afternoon 
friends  were  playing  as  usual — indeed,  he 
had  rarely  seen  them  so  plainly — but  his 
irresponsible  enjoyment  of  their  pretty 
naughtiness  had  vanished.  Sliding  down 
banisters  was  no  way  to  treat  white  silk 


knickerbockers,  and  he  could  not  srnile 
upon  disobedience.  No  child  of  Rosy's 
would  slide  down  banisters  when  she  had 
forbidden  it. 

Leaving  St.  Cuthbert's  Place  and  emerg- 
ing into  Bishopsgate  Street,  he  decided  that 
it  was  fun  carrying  Rosy's  parcels,  and  his 
thoi  gh'-.s  reverted  to  young  Bolton,  in  the 
same  box  with  him  at  Lloyd's,  and  his 
reply  when  chaffed  about  broken  nights 
with  tho  baby. 

"  You  fellows  talk  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
bedroom  in  your  pyjamas  when  you 
want  to  slec}),  overlooking  the  fact  that 
you  are  making  life  easier  for  an  awfully 
jolly  little  chap.  It  plays  havoc  with 
you  the  day  after,  but  you  have  had 
your  fun." 

Fun  !  W^alks  had  thought  Bolton  was 
crazy.  But  carrying  grapes  to  Rosy  was 
fun,  apart  from  the  freemasonry  it  estab- 
lished between  you  ?nd  all  other  burden- 
bearers,.  It  being  Saturday,  all  the  jolliest 
men  and  women  had  their  hands  full. 

"  W^hy  don't  you  drop  your  goal  ?  " 
a  paterfamilias  carrying  a  fish-basket  called 
to  him. 

Walks  laughed  heartily,  realising  that 
in  shape  his  parcel  resembled  a  Rugby 
football,  although  larger,  and  that  holding 
it  before  him  he  was  not  unlike  a  three- 
quarter  about  to  take  a  shot. 

And  then  he  saw  Rosy,  who,  remembering 
the  fruit,  was  hurrying  back  to  retrieve  it. 
She  saw  him  first,  and  when  he  spotted  her 
she  was  running — on  the  balls  of  her  feet — ■ 
towards  him,  with  cheeks  (lushed  and  with 
shining  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Arnold  !  You  shouldn't  have  !  You 
leally  shouldn't  when  you  so  hate  carrying 
parcels  !  " 

''  I  have  developed  a  passion  for  them." 

"  And  for  secretaryships  ?  " 

"  For  co-secretaryships,  certainly.  If  I 
don't  watch  it,  my  love  for  co-secretary- 
ships will  become  a  mania.  I  am  going  home 
with  you  now  to  learn  the  co-secretarial 
ropes.  I  feel  we  must  not  impose  any 
further  upon  Philip's  good  nature." 

"  Poor  Phihp  !  "  she  sighed. 

"  Philip  is  a  splendid  fellow.  I  am  really 
very  sorry  for  him.  To  me  there  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  young  people's  disappoint- 
ments. And  he  does  take  things  so 
seriously." 

"  Even  Curtis- Weeks." 

They  laughed  together  at  the  recollection. 
The  pity  felt  by  happy  lovers  for  unfortunate 
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is  as  the  shadow  cast  by  a  flying  bird  upon 
a  sunlit  field. 

"  Philip  was  most  anxious  that  I  should 
study  Curtis-Weeks ;  he  said  it  would  be 
a  splendid  thing  if  I  could  acquire  influence 
with  my  girls." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  proved  a  very 
apt  pupil ;  you  certainly  haven't  mastered 
Chapter  Five,  *  The  Approach,'  particularly 
the  subsection  *  Reserve  Your  Fire.'  My 
first  sight  of  you  now  was  smiling,  and  how 
much  farther  back  you  opened  fire  upon 
me  I  don't  know." 


"  Ever  so  long  before  you  saw  me — the 
instant  I  saw  that  dear  parcel  in  your  arms. 
Possibly  it  is  my  neglect  of  these  points 
that  prevents  my  acquiring  influence." 

''  There  must  be  some  explanation." 

*'  You  are  coming  back  with  me,  Arnold  ; 
but  do  let  me  carry  the  grapes  and 
peaches.  I  don't  mind  it  a  bit,  truly,  and  I 
know  how  you  like  your  hands  free." 

"  They  will  never  be  free  again.  Rosy, 
unless  you  will  it." 

"  Don't  say  another  word  to  me,  Arnold, 
until  we  reach  home,  or  I  shall  cry." 


THE    NIGHTINGALE    SINGS    FAR   AWAY. 


O^ 


|N  yon  hillside,  when  Spring  Is  here, 
The  wild  birds  warble  loud  and  clear. 
In  the  hillside  hollow,  under  the  may, 

A  cuckoo  is  shouting  the  long  day  through, 
From  the  morning  dew  to  the  evening  dew, 
But  the  nightingale  sings  far  away. 

When  the  moon  floats  over  the  hill, 

The  wan  young  moon,  then  all  is  still, 
Save  the  wind  in  the  branches  grey. 

No  one  hears  what  it  says  but  I. 

If  the  flowers  had  w;ngs,  they  would  not  ffy 
Where  the  nightingale  sings  far  away. 

Once  over  hill  and  dale  I  sought 

The  nightingale,  and  surely  thought 
To  find  her  while  it  yet  was  day, 

Or,  at  the  worst,  when  stars  were  few; 

But  ever,  as  near  her  haunt  I  drew, 
The  nightingale  flitted  far  away. 

Perceiving,  therefore,  that  my  pain 

And  eager  toil  are  wholly  vain, 
My  pilgrim  staff  aside  I  lay. 

Merrily  sing  on  the  hillside  yet 

Linnet  and  lark— I  will  forget 
How  the  nightingale  sings  far  away. 

MARGARET   L.  WOODS. 
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R.    JACKSON    HYANE    was    one 

of  those  oldish  -  looking  young 
men  to  whom  the  description  of 
**  man  about  town  "  most  naturally  applied. 
He  was  always  well-dressed  and  correctly 
dressed.  You  saw  him  at  first  nights.  He 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  paddock  at  Ascot — 
it  was  a  shock  to  discover  that  he  had  not 
the  Royal  Enclosure  badge  on  the  lapel 
of  his  coat — and  he  was  to  be  met  with  at 
most  of  the  social  functions,  attendance  at 
which  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  Society, 
yet  left  the  impression  that  the  attendant 
was,  at  any  rate,  in  the  swim,  and  might  very 
well  be  one  of  the  principal  swimmers. 

He  lived  off  Albemarle  Street  in  a  tiny 
flat,  and  did  no  work  of  any  kind  whatever. 
His  friends,  especially  his  new  friends, 
thought  he  *'  had  a  little  money,"  and  knew, 
since  he  told  them,  that  he  had  expectations. 
He  did  not  tell  them  that  his  expectations 
were  largely  bound  up  in  their  credulity 
and  faith  in  his  integrity.  Some  of  them 
discovered  that  later,  but  the  majority 
drifted  out  of  his  circle  poorer  without  being 
wiser,  for  Mr.  Hyane  played  a  wonderful 
game  of  piquet,  and  seemed  to  be  no  more 
than  abnormally  lucky. 

His  mother  had  been  a  Miss  Whitland, 
his  father  was  the  notorious  Colonel  Hyane, 
who  boasted  that  his  library  was  papered 
with  High  Court  writs,  and  who  had  had 
the  distinction  of  being  escorted  from  Monte 
Carlo  by  the  police  of  the  Principality. 

Mr.  Jackson  Hyane  was  a  student  of 
men  and  affairs.  Very  little  escaped  his 
keen  observation,  and  he  had  a  trick  of 
pigeon-holing  possibilities  of  profit,  and  for- 
getting them  until  the  moment  seemed  ripe 
for   their  exploitation.     He  was  tall   and 


handsome,  with  a  smile  which  was  worth 
at  least  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  him, 
for  it  advertised  the  boyish  innocence  and 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  had  never  been 
either  a  boy  or  enthusiastic. 

One  grey  October  day  he  put  away  his 
pass-book  into  a  drawer  and  locked  it,  and 
took  from  a  mental  j^igeonhole  the  materials 
of  an  immature  scheme.  He  dressed  him- 
self soberly  and  well,  strolled  down  into 
Piccadilly,  and,  calling  a  cab,  drove  to  the 
block  of  City  buildings  which  housed  the 
flourishing  business  of  Tibbetts  and  Hamilton, 
Limited. 

The  preliminaries  to  this  invasion  had 
been  very  carefully  settled.  He  had  met 
Miss  Marguerite  Whitland  by  "  accident  " 
a  week  before,  had  called  at  her  lodgings 
with  an  old  photograph  of  her  father,  which 
he  had  providentially  discovered,  and  had 
secured  from  her  a  somewhat  reluctant 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  lunch, 

Bones  looked  up  from  his  desk  as  the 
debonair  young  man  strolled  in. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Tibbetts," 
said  Jackson  Hyane,  flashing  his  famous 
smile.    "  My  name  is  Hyane." 

It  was  his  first  meeting  with  Bones,  but 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Jackson 
had  seen  him. 

"  My  dear  old  Hyane,  sit  down,"  said 
Bones  cheerfully.  '*  What  can  we  do  for 
you  ?  " 

Mr.  Hyane  laughed. 

"  There's  nothing  you  can  do  for  me, 
except  to  spare  your  secretary  for  an  hour 
longer  than  she  usually  takes." 

"  My  secretary  %  "  said  Bones  quickly, 
and  shot  a  suspicious  glance  at  the 
visitor. 

''  I   mean  Miss  Whitland,"   said  Hyane 
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easily.  "  She  is  my  cousin,  you  know.  My 
mother's  brother  was  her  father." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Bones  a  httle  stiffly. 

He  felt  a  sense  of  the  strongest  resentment 
against  the  late  Professor  Whitland.  He 
felt  that  Marguerite's  father  had  played  rather 
a  low  trick  on  him  in  having  a  sister  at  all, 
and  Mr.  Hyane  was  too  keen  a  student  to 
overlook  Bones's  obvious  annoyance. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on  carelessly,  "  we  are 
quite  old  friends,  Marguerite  and  I,  and  you 
can't  imagine  how  pleased  I  am  that  she 
has  such  an  excellent  job  as  this." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Bones,  clearing  his  throat. 
"  Very  nice  old — very  good  typewriter 
indeed,  Mr.  Hyane  .  .  .  very  nice  person 
.  .  .  ahem  !  " 

Marguerite,  dressed  for  the  street,  came 
in  from  her  office  at  that  moment,  and  greeted 
her  cousin  with  a  little  nod  which,  to  the 
distorted  vision  of  Bones,  conveyed  the 
impression  of  a  lifelong  friendship. 

"  I  have  just  been  asking  Mr.  Tibbetts," 
said  Jackson,  "  if  he  could  spare  you  for  an 
extra  hour." 

"  I   am  afraid  that   can't "   the   girl 

began. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  "  said  Bones, 
raising  his  voice  as  he  invariably  did  when 
he  was  agitated.  "  Certainly,  my  dear  old — 
er — my  dear  young — er — certainly,  Miss 
Marguerite,  by  all  means,  take  your  cousin 
to  the  Zoo  ...  I  mean,  show  him  the 
sights." 

He  was  patently  agitated,  and  watched 
the  door  close  on  the  two  young  people 
with  so  ferocious  a  countenance  that 
Hamilton,  a  silent  observer  of  the  scene, 
could  have  laughed. 

Bones  walked  slowly  back  to  his  desk  as 
Hamilton  reached  for  his  hat. 

"  Come  on.  Bones,"  he  said  briskly. 
''  It's  lunch  time.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late." 

But  Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  thank  you,  dear  old  thing,"  he 
said  sadly.  "  I'd  rather  not,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"  Aren't  you  coming  to  lunch  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton,  astonished. 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

''  No,  dear  old  bjy,"  he  said  hollowly. 
"  Ask  the  girl  to  send  me  up  a  stiff  glass  of 
soda-water  and  a  biscuit -I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  eat  the  biscuit." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Hamilton.  "  Half  an 
hour  ago  you  were  telling  me  you  could  eat 
a  cart-horse." 

"  Not  now,  old  Ham,"    said  Bones.    "  If 


you've  ordered  it,  send  it  back.  I  hate  cart- 
horses, anyway." 

''  Come  along,"  wheedled  Hamilton, 
dropping  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
"  Come  and  cat.  Who  was  the  beautiful 
boy  ?  " 

"  Beautiful  boy  ?  "  laughed  Bones  bitterly. 
"  A  fop,  dear  old  Ham  !  A  tailor's  dummy  ! 
A  jolly  old  clothes-horse — that's  what  he 
was.  I  simply  loathe  these  people  who  leap 
around  the  City  dressed  for  a  funeral.  It's 
not  right,  dear  old  thing.  It's  not  manly, 
dear  old  sport.  What  the  devil  did  her 
father  have  a  sister  for  ?  I  never  knew 
anything  about  it." 

"  They  ought  to  have  told  yoU,"  said 
Hamilton  sympathetically.  "  Now  come 
and  have  some  food." 

But  Bones  refused.  He  was  adamant.  He 
would  sib  there  and  starve.  He  did  not 
say  as  much,  but  he  hinted  that,  when 
Hamilton  returned,  his  famished  and 
lifeless  form  would  be  found  lying  limply 
across  the  desk.  Hamilton  went  out  to 
lunch  alone,  hurried  through  his  meal,  and 
came  back  to  find  Bones  alive  but  unhappy. 

He  sat  making  faces  at  the  table,  mutter- 
ing incoherent  words,  gesticulating  at 
times  in  the  most  terrifying  manner,  and 
finally  threw  himself  back  into  his  deep  chair, 
his  hands  thrust  into  his  trousers  pockets, 
the  picture  of  dejection  and  misery. 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  Miss  Marguerite 
Whitland  returned  breathless  and,  to  Bones's 
jealous  eye,  unnecessarily  agitated. 

*'  Come,  come,  dear  old  miss,"  he  said 
testily.  "  Bring  your  book.  I  wish  to 
dictate  an  important  letter.  Enjoyed  your 
lunch  ?  " 

The  last  question  was  asked  in  so 
threatening  a  tone  that  the  girl  almost 
jumped. 

"  Yes — no,"  she  said.  "  Not  very  much 
really." 

''  Ha,  ha  !  "  said  Bones,  insultingly 
sceptical,  and  she  went  red,  flounced  into 
her  room,  and  returned,  after  five  minutes, 
a  haughty  and  distant  young  woman. 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  to  dictate,  dear 
old — dear  young  typewriter,"  he  said  un- 
happily.   "  Leave  me,  please." 

"  Really,  my  dear  Bones,"  protested 
Hamilton,  when  the  girl  had  gone  back, 
scarlet-faced,  to  her  office,  "  you're  making 
a  perfect  ass  of  yourself.  If  a  girl  cannot  go 
to  lunch  with  her  cousin " 

Bones  jumped  up  from  his  chair, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  rapidly,  and  forced 
a  hideous  grin. 
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^'  What  does  it  matter  to  me,  dear  old 
Ham  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Don't  think  I'm 
worried  about  a  little  thing  like  a  typewriter 
going  out  to  lunch.  Pooh  !  Absurd  !  Tommy 
rot !  No,  my  partner,  I  don't  mind — in  fact, 
I  don't  care  a " 

"  Jot,"  said  Hamilton,  with  the  gesture 
of  an  outraged  bishop. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Bones  wildly. 
"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  Delighted 
that  young  typewriter  should  have  a  cousin, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  !  " 

"  Then  what  the  dickens  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  "    asked  Hamilton. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Bones,  and  laughed 
more  wildly  than  ever. 

Relationships  between  Mr.  Augustus  Tib- 
betts,  Managing  Director  of  Schemes 
Limited,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Whitland,  his 
heaven-sent  secretary,  were  strained  to  the 
point  of  breaking  that  afternoon.  She  went 
away  that  night  without  saying  good-bye, 
and  Bones,  in  a  condition  of  abject  despair, 
walked  home  to  Wigmore  Street,  and  was 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  his  flat,  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  left  his  motor-car 
in  the  City,  and  had  to  take  a  cab  back  to 
fetch  it. 

"  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  the  next  morn- 
ing, "  do  you  realise  the  horrible  gloom 
which  has  come  over  this  office  ?  " 

"  Gloom,  dear  old  Ham  ?  "  said  the  dark- 
eyed  Bones.  He  had  spent  the  night  writing 
letters  to  Marguerite,  and  had  exhausted 
all  the  stationery  in  sight  in  the  process. 
"  Gloom,  old  thing  !  Good  gracious,  no  ! 
Nobody  is  gloomy  here  1  '* 

"  I  can  tell  you  somebody  who  is,"  said 
Hamilton  grimly.  "  That  unfortunate  girl 
you've  been  barking  at  all  the  morning " 

"  Barking  at  her  ?  "  gasped  Bones. 
''  Gracious  Heavens,  I  haven't  betrayed  my 
worried  condition  of  mind,  dear  old  thing  ? 
I  thought  I  hid  it  rather  well." 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  worried  about  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton,  and  Bones  shrugged. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said.  "  Nothing  at  all. 
A  little  fever,  dear  old  thing,  contracted  in 
the  service  of  King — God  bless  him  ! — and 
country." 

Hamilton's  words  had  this  effect,  that  he 
brightened  visibly,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  was  almost  normal.  His  spirits 
took  a  quick  downward  turn  at  five  minutes 
to  one,  when  the  debonair  Mr.  Hyane 
appeared  most  unexpectedly. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  I'm  a  most 
awful  nuisance,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  he  said, 
"  but  there  are  so   many  things   which   I 


must    really    talk    to    my    cousin    about — 
family  affairs,  you  know." 

"  Don't  apologise,"  said  Bones  gruffly. 

''  I  shan't  keep  her  beyond  the  hour," 
smiled  Mr.  Hyane.  "  I  realise  that  you  are 
a  very  busy  man." 

Bones  said  nothing,  and  when  Marguerite 
Whitland  appeared,  he  had  gained  sufficient 
control  of  his  emotions  to  indulge  in  a  feeble 
jest.  The  girl's  face  was  a  study  at  the  sight 
of  her  cousin.  Hamilton,  a  disinterested 
observer,  read  astonishment,  annoyance, 
and  resignation  in  the  wide-opened  eyes. 
Bones,  who  prided  himself  upon  a  working 
knowledge  of  physiognomy,  diagnosed  the 
same  symptoms  as  conveying  a  deep  admi- 
ration combined  with  the  reawakening  of  a 
youthful  love. 

Hello,  Jackson  !  "  she  said  coldly.   "  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you." 

"  I  told  you  I  would  call,"  he  smiled. 
"  I  must  see  you,  Marguerite,  and  Mr. 
Tibbetts  has  been  so  kind  that  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  mind  me " 

"  Mr.  Tibbetts  is  not  concerned  about  the 
manner  in  which  I  spend  my  lunch  hour," 
she  said  stiffly,  and  Bones  groaned  inwardly. 

There  was  a  silence  which  Hamilton  had 
not  the  heart  to  break  after  the  two  had 
gone,  and  it  was  Bones  who  uttered  the  first 
comment. 

"  That's  that,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
so  quiet  and  normal  that  Hamilton  stared 
at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Let's  have  lunch,"  said  Bones  briskly, 
and  led  the  way  out. 

Not  even  when  Miss  Whitland  came  to 
him  that  afternoon  and  asked  for  permission 
to  take  two  days'  holiday  did  his  manner 
change.  With  a  courtesy  entirely  free  from 
that  extravagance  to  which  she  had  grown 
accustomed^  he  acceded  to  her  request,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  explaining  to  him 
the  reason  why  she  had  so  unexpectedly 
asked  for  a  vacation,  but  the  memory  of  his 
earlier  manner  checked  her. 

It  was  a  very  simple  explanation.  Jackson 
Hyane  was  a  very  plausible  man.  Mar- 
guerite Whitland  had  heard  something  of 
her  erratic  cousin,  but  certainly  nothing  in 
his  manner  supported  the  more  lurid  de- 
scriptions of  his  habits.  And  Mr.  Jackson 
Hyane  had  begged  her,  in  the  name  of  their 
relationships,  to  take  a  trip  to  Aberdeen  to 
examine  title-deeds  which,  he  explained, 
would  enable  her  to  join  with  him  in  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  valuable  Whitland 
property  which  was  in  danger  of  going  to 
the  Crown,  and  she  had  consented. 
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The  truth  was,  there  had  always  been 
some  talk  in  the  family  of  these  estates, 
though  nobody  knew  better  than  Jackson 
Hyane  how  unsubstantial  were  the  claims  of 
the  Whitlands  to  the  title.  But  the  Scottish 
estate  had  been  docketed  away  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  his  mind,  and  promised  to  be  more 
useful  than  he  had  anticipated. 

That  afternoon  he  packed  his  bag  at  his 
flat,  put  his  passport  and  railway  tickets 
together  in  his  inside  pocket,  and  made  his 
final  preparations  for  departure. 

An  old  crony  of  his  called  whilst  he  was 
drinking  the  cup  of  tea  which  the  house- 
keeper of  the  fiats  had  prepared,  and  took 
in  the  situation  revealed  by  the  packed 
suit-cases  and  the  burnt  papers  in  the 
hearth. 

"  Hello,  Johnny  1  "  he  said.  "  You're 
getting  out,  eh  ?  " 

Jackson  nodded.  There  was  no  need  to 
pretend  anything  with  one  of  his  own  class. 

"  Couldn't  you  square  the  bank  ?  " 

Jackson  shook  his  head. 

"No,  Billy,"  he  said  cheerfully,'*  I 
couldn't  square  it.  At  this  identical  moment 
there  are  several  eminent  people  in  the  West 
End  of  London  who  are  making  applications 
for  warrants." 

"  Dud  cheques,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  other 
thoughtfully.  "  Well,  it  had  to  com.e, 
Johnny.    You've  had  a  lot  of  bad  luck." 

"  Atrocious,"  said  Mr.  Jackson  Hyane. 
"  There's  plenty  of  money  in  Town,  but  it's 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  at  it.  I  haven't 
touched  a  mug  for  two  months,  and  I've 
backed  more  seconds  than  I  care  to  think 
about.  Still,"  he  mused,  '*  there's  a  chance." 

His  friend  nodded.  In  their  circle  there 
was  always  "  a  chance,"  but  he  could  not 
guess  that  that  chance  which  the  student 
of  men,  Mr.  Jackson  Hyane,  was  banking 
upon,  answered  indifferently  to  the  name  of 
Tibbetts  or  Bones. 

At  half-past  eight  that  night  he  saw 
his  cousin  off  from  King's  Cross.  He  had 
engaged  a  sleeper  for  her,  and  acted  the 
part  of  dutiful  relative  to  the  life,  supplying 
her  with  masses  of  literature  to  while  away 
the  sleepless  hours  of  the  journey. 

''  I  feel  awfully  uncomfortable  about 
going  away,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  troubled 
voice.  "  Mr.  Tibbetts  would  say  that  he 
could  spare  me  even  if  he  were  up  to  his 
eyes  in  work.  And  I  have  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  at  the  back  of  my  mind  that  there 
was  something  I  should  have  told  him — 
•Mid  didn't." 

''  Queer  bird,  Tibbetts  !  "  said  the  other 


curiously.  ''  Thev  call  liim  Bones,  don^t 
they  ?  " 

"  I  never  do,"  said  the  girl  quietly ; 
''  only  his  friends  have  that  privilege.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever  met." 

''  Sentimental,  quixotic,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  eh  ?  "  said ,  Jackson,  and  the  girl 
flushed. 

"  He  has  never  been  sentimental  with 
me,"  she  said,  but  did  not  deceive  the 
student  of  men. 

When  the  train  had  left  the  station,  lie 
drove  straightaway  to  Wigmore  Street. 
Bones  was  in  his  study,  reading,  or  pretend- 
ing to  read,  and  the  last  person  he  expected 
to  see  that  evening  was  Mr.  Jackson  Hyane. 
But  the  welcome  he  gave  to  that  most 
unwelcome  visitor  betrayed  neither  his 
distrust  nor  his  frank  dislike  of  the  young 
well-groomed  man  in  evening-dress  who 
offered  him  his  hand  with  such  a  gesture 
of  good  fellowship. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr. — er "  said  Bones. 

There  was  a  cold,  cold  feeling  at  his 
heart,  a  sense  of  coming  disaster,  but  Bones 
facing  the  real  shocks  and  terrors  of  life  was 
a  different  young  man  from  the  Bones  who 
fussed  and  fumed  over  its  trifles. 

"  I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  have  come 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  Hyane, 
taking  a  cigarette  from  the  silver  box  on 
the  table.  "  I  rather  wonder  why  I  have 
the  nerve  to  see  you  myself.  I've  come  on 
a  very  delicate  matter." 

There  was  a  silence. 

*'  Indeed  ?  "  said  Bones  a  Httle  huskily, 
and  knew  instinctively  what  that  delicate 
matter  was. 

"  It  is  about  Marguerite,"  said  Mr.  Hyane. 

Bones  inclined  his  head. 

"  You  see,  we  have  been  great  pals  all  our 
lives,"  went  on  Jackson  Hyane,  pulling 
steadily  at  the  cigarette — "  in  fact,  sweet- 
hearts." 

His  keen  eyes  never  left  the  other's  face, 
and  he  read  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

"  I  am  tremendously  fond  of  Marguerite," 
he  went  on,  "  and  I  think  I  am  not  flattering 
myself  when  I  say  that  Marguerite  is 
tremendously  fond  of  me.  I  haven't  been 
especially  fortunate,  and  I  have  never  had 
the  money  which  would  enable  me  to  offer 
Marguerite  the  kind  of  life  which  a  girl  so 
delicately  nurtured  should  have." 

"  Very  admirable,"  said  Bones,  and  his 
voice  came  to  his  own  ears  as  the  voice  of 
a  stranger. 

'•'  A  few  days  ago,"  Mr.  Hyane  went  on, 
"  I  was  offered  a  tea  plantation  for  fourteen 
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thousand  pounds.  The  prospects  were  so 
splendid  that  I  went  to  a  financier  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  undertook  to  provide 
the  money,  on  which,  of  course,  I  agreed  to 
pay  an  interest.  The  whole  future,  which 
had  been  so  black,  suddenly  became  as  bright 


Tibbetts,"  said  Hyane.  "  This  afternoon 
Marguerite  and  I  played  upon  you  a  little 
deception  which  I  hope  you  will  forgive." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  mumbled  Bones, 
and  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  the 
tighter. 


'I 
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"  lie  sank  into  tlie  chair,  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  Bones  watched  him  curiously." 

as  day.    I  came  to  Marguerite,  as  you  saw,  ''  When  I  took  Marguerite  to  lunch  to- 

with  the  news  of  my  good  luck,  and  asked  day,"  said  Hyane,  "  it  was  to  be—married." 

herif  she  would  be  my  wife."  "Married!"  repeated  Bones  dully,  and 

Bones    said    nothing ;     his    face    was   a  Mr.  Hyane  nodded, 

mask.  "  Yes,  we  were  married  at  half- past  one 

"  And  now  I  come  to  my  difficulty,  Mr.  o'clock  to-day  at  the  Marylebone  Kegistry 
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Office,  and  I  was  hoping  that  Marguerite 
would  be  able  to  tell  you  her  good  news 
herself.  Perhaps  " — he  smiled — "  it  isn't 
as  good  news  to  her  as  it  is  to  me.  But  this 
afternoon  a  most  tragic  thing  happened." 

He  threw  away  his  cigarette,  rose,  and 
paced  the  room  with  agitated  strides.  He 
had  practised  those  very  strides  all  that 
morning,  for  he  left  nothing  to  chance. 

"  At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  I  called 
upon  my  financier  friend,  and  discovered 
that,  owing  to  heavy  losses  which  he  had 
incurred  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  was 
unable  to  keep  his  promise.  I  feel  terrible, 
Mr.  Tibbetts  !  I  feel  that  I  have  induced 
Marguerite  to  marry  me  under  false  pre- 
tences. I  had  hoped  to-morrow  morning 
to  have  gone  to  the  agents  of  the  estate 
and  placed  in  their  hands  the  cheque  for 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  and  to  have  left 
by  the  next  mail  boat  for  India." 

He  sank  into  the  chair,  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  Bones  watched  him  curiously. 

Presently,  and  after  an  effort,  Bones 
found  his  voice. 

"  Does  your — your — wife  know  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Jackson  shook  his  head. 
"  No,"  he  groaned,  "  that's  the  terrible 
thing  about  it.     She  hasn't  the   slightest 
idea.    What  shall  I  tell  her  ?    What  shall  I 
tell  her  ?  " 

"  It's  pretty  rotten,  old — Mr.  Hyane." 
Bones  found  his  voice  after  a  while.  "  Deuced 
rotten  for  the  young  miss — for  Mrs. — for 
her." 

He  did  not  move  from  his  chair,  nor  relax 
his  stiff  expression.  He  was  hurt  beyond 
his  own  understanding,  frantically  anxious 
to  end  the  interview,  but  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  excuse  until  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  clock 
over  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Come  back  at  ten — no,  half-past  ten, 
young  Mr.  .  .  .  awfully  busy  now  ...  see 
you  at  half -past  ten,  eh  ?  " 

Mr.  Hyane  made  a  graceful  exit,  and  left 
Bones  alone  with  the  shattered  fragments 
of  great  romance. 

So  that  was  why  she  had  gone  off  in  such 
a  hurry  and  she  had  not  dared  to  tell  him. 
But  why  not  ?  He  was  nothing  to  her  .  .  . 
he  would  never  see  her  again  !  The  thought 
made  him  cold.  Never  again  1  Never  again  ! 
He  tried  to  summon  that  business  fortitude 
of  his  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  He  wanted 
some  support,  some  moral  support  in  this 
moment  of  acute  anguish.  Incidentally 
he  wanted  to  cry,  but  didn't. 

She  ought  to  have  given  him  a  week's 


notice,  he  told  himselt  fiercely,  then  laughed 
hysterically  at  the  thought.  He  considered 
the  matter  from  all  its  aspects  and  every 
angle,  and  was  no  nearer  to  peace  of  mind 
when,  at  half-past  ten  to  the  second.  Mr. 
Jackson  Hyane  returned. 

But  Bones  had  formed  one  definite  con- 
clusion, and  had  settled  upon  the  action 
he  intended  taking.  Mr.  Hyane,  entering 
the  study,  saw  the  cheque  book  on  the  desk, 
and  was  cheered.  Bones  had  to  clear  his 
voice  several  times  before  he  could  articulate. 
"  Mr.  Hyane,"  he  said  huskily,  ''  I  have 
been  thinking  matters  out.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  yours — of  your — of  yours — a 
tremendous  admirer  of  yours,  Mr.  Hyane. 
Anything  that  made  her  happy,  old  Mr. 
Hyane,  would  make  me  happy.  You  see  ?  " 
"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Hyane,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he,  a  student 
of  men,  had  not  misread  his  victim. 

"  Fourteen  thousand  pounds,"  said  Bones, 
turning  abruptly  to  the  desk  and  seizing 
his  pen.    "  Make  it  payable  to  you  ?  " 

"  You're  too  kind,"  murmured  Hyane. 
"  Make  it  an  open  cheque,  Mr.  Tibbetts — 
I  have  to  pay  the  agents  in  cash.  These 
Indian  merchants  are  so  suspicious." 

Bones  wrote  the  cheque  rapidly,  marked 
it  "  Pay  Cash,"  and  initialled  the  corrections, 
then  tore  the  slip  from  the  book  and  handed 
it  to  the  other. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  Hyane 
reverentially,  "  I  regard  half  this  as  a  loan 
to  me  and  half  as  a  loan  to  my  dear  wife. 
We  shall  never  forget  your  kindness." 

"  Rot !  "  said  Bones.  "  Nonsense  !  I 
hope  you'll  be  happy,   and  will  *  you    tell 

her "     He  swallowed  something. 

There  was  a  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell  in  the 
hall,  and  Ali,  his  servant,  poked  an  ebony 
face  round  the  corner  of  the  door. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  the  telephonic  apparatus 
demands  conversation." 

Bones  was  glad  of  the  interruption,  and, 
with  a  muttered  apology  to  his  gratified 
guest,  he  strode  out  into  the  hall.  Ali  had 
accustomed  himself  to  answering  the  tele- 
phone, but  this  time  he  had  not  understood 
the  preliminary  inquiry  from  exchange. 

"  Hello  !  "  said  Bones  into  the  transmitter. 
"  Who's  that  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  answered 
him  he  nearly  dropped  the  receiver. 
"  Is  that  Mr.  Tibbetts  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Bones  hoarsely,  and  his  heart 
beat  a  wild  rataplan. 

**  I'm  speaking  from  York,  Mr.  Tibbetts. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  the  key  of  the 
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safe  is  in  the  drawer  of  my  desk — the  top 
drawer." 

"  That's  all  right,  dear  old — dear  Mrs. 
Hyane." 

"  What  is  that  you  say  1  "  asked  the  voice 
sharply. 

''  Congratulations,  dear  old  missus,"  said 
Bones.  "  Hope  you'll  be  awfully  happy  on 
your  plantation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  voice. 
"  Did  you  call  me  Mrs.  Hyane  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bones  huskily 

He  heard  her  laugh. 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are  1  Did  you  really 
think  I  would  ever  marry  my  cousin  ?  " 

*'  But  haven't  you  ?  "  yelled  Bones. 

"  What — married  ?  Absurd  !  I'm  going 
to  Scotland  to  see  about  a  family  matter." 

'*  You're  not-  -not  a  Mrs.  ?  "  asked  Bones 
emphatically. 

''  And  never  will  be,"  said  the  girl.  "  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?    Tell  me." 

Bones  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Come  back  by  the  next  train,  young 
miss,"  he  said.  "  Let  that  jolly  old  family 
affair  go  to  blazes.  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
station  and  tell  you  everything." 

"  But — but "  said  the  girl. 

"Do  as  you're  told,  young  miss  !  "  roared 
Bones,  and  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a 
seraphic  smile. 

The  door  of  his  study  was  a  thick  one, 
and  it  was,  moreover,  protected  from  outside 
noises  by  a  large  baize  door,  and  the  student 
of  men  had  heard  nothing.     Bones  strode 


back  into  the  room  with  a  face  so  changed 
that  Mr.  Hyane  could  not  but  observe  that 
something  remarkable  had  happened. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  keeping  you  up,  Mr. 
Tibbetts,"  he  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Bones  cheerfully. 
"  Let's  have  a  look  at  that  cheque  I  gave 

you." 

The  other  hesitated. 

"  Let  me  have  a  look  at  it,"  said  Bones, 
and  Mr.  Hyane,  with  a  smile,  took  it  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  other. 

"  Half  for  you  and  half  for  her,  eh,  dear 
old  thing  ?  "  said  Bones,  and  tore  the  cheque 
in  two.  "  That's  your  half,"  he  said, 
handing  one  portion  to  Mr.  Hyane. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  " 
demanded  the  other  angrily,  but  Bones  had 
him  by  the  collar  and  was  kicking  him  along 
the  all-too-short  corridor. 

"  Open  the  door,  Ali !  "  said  Bones. 
"  Open  it  wide,  dear  old  heathen  !    Ooif  !  " 

The  "  OofE  1  "  was  accompanied  by  one 
final  lunge  of  Bones's  long  legs. 

At  miidnight  Bones  was  sitting  on  the 
platform  at  King's  Cross,  alternately  smoking 
a  large  pipe  and  singing  tuneless  songs. 
They  told  him  that  the  next  train  from  York 
would  not  arrive  until  three  in  the  morning. 

"  That  doesn't  worry  me,  old  thing.  I'll 
wait  all  night." 

"  Expecting  somebody,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
inquisitive  porter. 

"  Everybody,  my  dear  old  uniformed 
official,"  said  Bones,  "  everybody  !  " 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  numder. 


TREATMENT 

By  CHARLES    INGE 

Illustrated    by    J.   H.  Thorpe 


"    A    N^  ^^^  ^"^^y  P^^^  wine,  doctor  ?  " 

/\  Valentine  shifted  in  his  chair,  out 
of  range  of  the  October  sunshine, 
to  look  a  horrified  appeal,  ''  I  feel  I  need 
the  stimulant-  -  not  exactly  a  sinking  feeling, 
but  I  get  giddy,  you  know- -and  I  don't 
seem  to  enjoy  my  food-  not  really  !  " 

Young  Doctor  Preedy  nodded  with  pro- 
fessional sympathy  ;  eyed  the  well-favoured 
face,  flushed  just  then  by  a  generous 
luncheon  ;  breathed  outwards  guardedly — 
the  luxurious  study  was  very  hot — and  gave 
permission  for  one  glass  after  dinner  with  a 
warning.  For  his  professional  sympathy 
cloaked  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
symptoms  ;  over-feeding  on  the  top  of  lazy 
idleness,  he  would  have  diagnosed  it.  But 
V'alentine  Burt  lived  in  the  big  place  at 
Haddingham  Royal,  and  young  Doctor 
Preedy,  a  newcomer,  had  but  recently  been 
called  in.  Having  recovered  his  gloves  from 
one  of  the  carved  chairs,  he  satisfied  his 
professional  conscience  w4th  a  more  profes- 
sional suggestion  : 

"  And  I  should  like  to  see  you  taking 
more  exercise,  Mr.  Burt,  regular  exercise." 

"  Ah,  doctor  !  "  The  sturdy  figure  in  the 
elegant  grey  suiting  stirred  uneasily  in  the 
deep  armchair.  "  And  you  think  a  glass  and 
a  half — you  see,  docuor " 

Doctor  Preedy  managed  to  short-circuit 
the  sad  recital  of  imaginary  ills,  and  got 
away  with  another  warning. 

Outside,  he  gulped  greedily  at  the  crisp 
autumnal  air.  The  room  had  been  stifling. 
Then  he  saw  Mrs.  Burt  by  the  arched 
entrance  to  the  stables,  and  with  sudden 
stern  decision  ordered  his  boy  to  follow 
him  with  the  dogcart.  When  he  reached 
her — a  slim  figure  of  almost  homely  sim- 
plicity in  contrast  to  the  ancestral  surround- 
ings— her  premature  wrinkles  broke  out 
everywhere  with  the  intensity  of  her  anxious 
inquiries. 

But  he  had  decided  on  a  quite  youthful 
and  quite  unprofessional  honesty,  and 
opened   solemnly   in   accordance  with    the 


risk  :  "  Mrs.  Burt,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  ^husband." 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Preedy,  yes  ?  " 

"  How  long  has  he  been  like  this  ?  " 

She  moved  all  over  with  the  earnestness 
of  her  reply.  "  Oh,  quite  a  long  time  !  " — 
looking  upwards  in  recollection.  "  It  must 
be  quite  three  months  since  he  gave  over 
the  garden  to  me  ;  and  then  it  was  the 
men  indoors  and  the  cellar ;  and  it  must 
be  two  months  at  least  since  he  found  the 
stables  too  much  for  him  !    So  you  see " 

To  all  of  which  Doctor  Preedy  nodded 
sternly.  Then,  with  reluctant  tact,  touching 
gently  on  the  imaginary  ills  of  an  over- 
taxed digestion,  he  diagnosed  her  husband's 
case.  He  blundered  a  little,  as  three 
distinct  emotions — amusement, disbelief,  and 
offended  pride — changed  her  expressive 
face  in  turn.  But  eventually  the  dignity  of 
his  profession  helped  him  to  a  direct  verdict  : 

"  Eeally  he  only  wants  rousing.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  organically  wrong.  Nothing. 
But,  Mrs.  Burt  " — here  he  allowed  himself 
a  coaxing  smile — "  give  him  something 
to  worry  him —badly  and  often.  Give  him 
something  to  fight !  " 

During  her  injured  defence  of  her  hus- 
band's ill-health  he  foretasted  something 
of  the  penalties  ordained  for  those  who 
impinge  upon  the  blindness  of  love,  astd  for 
those  who  deprive  a  woman  of  her  invalid. 
So  that  he  nodded  rather  grimly  to  his  boy 
to  bring  up  the  dogcart.  The  handshake 
was  a  formality  emphasised  by  Mrs.  Burt's 
clincher,  as  he  climbed  up,  thinking  sardonic 
farewells  to  Haddingham  Royal  and  his 
hopes. 

*'  Why,  Doctor  Preedy,  my  husband 
rowed  in  his  college  boat !  " 

But  before  Mrs.  Burt  had  reached  the 
house,  the  erectness  of  her  outraged  affec- 
tions had  drooped  appreciably.  By  dinner- 
time a  tiny  doubt  had  begun  to  niggle  at 
her  brave  repudiations.  It  had  been  too 
clever  a  diagnosis.  She  increased  her  solici- 
tude for  her  husband,  thereby  compelling 
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him  to  think  himself  worse.  But  the 
doubt  increased  likewise.  For  two  days  it 
intruded  amid  her  many  household  duties. 
Doctor  Preedy  became  a  person  vilified.  But 
his  words  remained  in  her  mind,  like  a 
corrosive  eating  into  her  affectionate  dis- 
belief. 

At  last  she  fell  back  for  support  upon  her 
inability  to  provide  the  suggested  remedy. 
Such  was  her  loyalty  and  her  doubt.  "  And 
I  don't  even  know  what  would  worry  him, 
even  if  I  believed  he  wanted  .  .  .  Something 
to  fight,  indeed  !  " 

In  the  extremity  of  her  crisis  she  ad- 
dressed the  emptiness  of  a  spare  bedroom 
due  to  be  re-chintzed.  It  was  there  she  saw 
the  enlarged  photographs  of  her  husband's 
sister  and  brother-in-law. 

After  her  letter  was  irrevocably  posted 
she  got  some  consolation  from  the  argument 
that  Forbes  and  Patricia  Applelieart  were 
his  relatives,  after  all.  The  logic  was  a 
little  faulty,  in  so  much  as  it  left  her  with 
the  motive  for  the  invitation  wholly  unex- 
plained, since  Valentine  always  manoeuvred 
against  their  coming  ;  moreover,  it  took  no 
account  of  her  suggestion,  energetically 
underlined,  that  they  should  appear  to  have 
invited  themselves.  But  these  small  in- 
accuracies she  put  from  her,  blaming 
Doctor  Preedy  for  her  uneasiness. 

Precisely  by  the  first  possible  post  came 
the  acceptance,  acquiescing  in  the  subter- 
fuge, and  giving  such  minute  suggestions 
for  Valentine's  well-being  that  Mrs.  Burt 
began  to  fear  she  had  overstated  the  case. 
Then  she  went,  humming  for  courage,  and 
told  her  husband,  who  forthwith  broke  out 
into  peevish  lamentations. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Appleheart  arrived.  They  came  armed 
with  grapes  and  flowers. 

At  sight  of  them  again  Mrs.  Burt  had 
renewed  misgivings.  Patricia  Appleheart 
was  a  large  thin  woman  with  a  fat  face,  a 
small  mouth  withered  as  a  last  year's  apple, 
and  oxen  eyes.  Forbes  Appleheart  re- 
sembled her  curiously  about  the  nose,  which 
was  a  little  pinched  at  the  end  ;  otherwise 
he  had  a  cut  moustache  over  a  large  mouth, 
and  his  ears  bulged.  But  it  was  the  general 
expression  of  both  faces  that  was  so  wonder- 
fully similar — a  sort  of  resigned  cheerfulness 
or  cheerful  resignation.  Mrs.  Burt  was  not 
sure  which,  but  feared  either  equally. 

But  then  Mrs.  Burt  was  harassed.  The 
monotony  of  her  husband's  complaining 
had  transformed  her  guilty  conscience  into 
a   nervous   anticipation   of   disaster.      She 


definitely  regretted  her  inspiration,  doubted 
even  whether  it  had  been  an  inspiration, 
more  especially  as  he  had  elected  to  take 
refuge  in  bed. 

"  Such  an  excellent  place  for  an  invalid," 
announced  Mrs.  Appleheart.    "  Eiderdowns 

and  hot- water  bottles "  Then  she  settled 

to  endure  her  brother's  sufferings  with 
proper  fortitude.  But  even  as  she  listened 
to  Mrs.  Burt's  anxious  recital  she  vibrated 
with  large  quivers  of  enforced  inaction. 

Mr.  Appleheart' s  nods  increased  in  unison. 

At  last  she  gave  a  lift  in  her  chair,  as  if 
to  terminate  the  descriptions,  her  voice 
all  content :  *'  And  now  do  we  take  the 
morning  or  the  afternoon  sittings  ?  We 
are  under  orders — naturally.  But  we  are 
ready."  She  turned  to  receive  her  husband's 
corroboration,  and  got  it  instantly. 

"  Ready  and  willing.  We  are  inexpressibly 
glad  that  we  could  come." 

Mrs.  Burt's  premature  wrinkles  burst 
out  all  over  her  face.  "  Oh,  but  you  two 
won't  be  bothered  like  that  !  I  didn't 
ask  vou  for  that  !  " 

''  My  dear  Charlotte  !  " 

Mr.  Appleheart  stopped  blowing  his  nose 
to  sav  :  *'  We  asked  ourselves,  you  know, 
Charlotte." 

Mrs.  Appleheart  turned  to  smile  her 
admiration  of  this  thrust,  and  then  said  to 
Mrs.  Burt :  "  You  mustn't  talk  of  bother, 
Charlotte." 

"  We  came  to  be  of  use." 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Burt  stopped  staring 
from  one  to  the  other  and  spoke  rapidly  : 
"It  is  very  good  of  you  both,  but  I 
couldn't  hear  of  it.  Besides,  we  don't  sit 
with  him  much — that  is,  not  much — not 
regularly.  Why,  Val  would  be  frightfully 
upset  at  the  thought  of  you  two  being 
bothered  so  !  " 

It  was  an  inaccurate  paraphrase  of  her 
husband's  lamentations;  also  it  left  the 
reason  for  the  invitation  open  to  question. 
But  she  was  getting  scared. 

Both  the  well-contented  faces  just  creased 
in  surprise,  both  pairs  of  eyebrows  just 
lifted.     Both  the  Applehearts  began — 

"  But " 

"  You,"  said  Mr.  Appleheart. 

"  No,  you,  Forbes,"  said  Mrs.  Appleheart. 

"  You,  please,  Patricia." 

MrSc  Appleheart  accepted  royally.  "  I 
was  only  going  to  say  that  I  do  think  dear 
Val  would  be  more  upset  if  we  allowed  you 
to  bear  the  entire  burden."  She  smiled  at 
her  husband.    ''  You  now,  Forbes." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  Valentine 
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would  be  entitled  to  think  us  very  poor 
guests  if  we  did  nothing — with  sickness  in 
the  house." 

Mrs.  Appleheart  nodded  approval.  "  And 
we  his  relatives,  dear  Charlotte." 

Mrs.  Burt  still  managed  to  speak  quietly. 
''  Oh,  but  really  !    It  isn't — he  isn't " 

Just  then  the  butler  entered,  announcing 
luncheon. 

In  spite  of  her  intense  friendliness  and 
wondrous  smiles,  the  meal  was  not  gay. 
Her  own  manner  was  brilliant,  if  a  little 
hectic,  but  it  was  as  the  flutterings  of  a 
butterfly  before  browsing  kine.  Her  guests 
would  not  be  distracted  from  the  duties 
awaiting  them,  and  returned  again  and  again 
to  a  discussion  of  the  invalid  upstairs, 
cheerfully  demanding  hints  as  to  his  idio- 
syncrasies. The  only  hint  Mrs.  Burt 
vouchsafed  was  her  husband's  need  for  rest 
and  quiet.  But  that  they  accepted,  with 
protestations,  as  the  consideration  of  a 
hostess. 

Back  in  the  drawing-room,  their  zeal 
demanded  opportunities. 

Said  Mrs.  Appleheart,  a  little  flushed,  but 
fortified  with  food  :  "  Now,  when  does  our 
invalid  receive,  if,  as  you  say,  you  do  not 
sit  with  him  regularly  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burt  tried  gaiety  until  her  guests 
showed  signs  of  pained  surprise.  Then  she 
became  the  complete  hostess.  "  Oh,  not 
just  now,  I  don't  think.  Perhaps  after 
tea.  But  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you 
both.  Would  you  care  to  go  for  a  drive 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

The  two  faces  of  patient  forbearance 
turned  towards  each  other  ;  the  two  smiles 
of  forgiveness  smoothed  out  as  the  two 
Applehearts  turned  back  upon  their  hostess 
for  concerted  action.  But  Mrs.  Burt  was 
making  for  the  door,  murmuring  capitu- 
lation. There,  while  Mr.  Appleheart  held  it 
open,  she  turned  for  one  last  effort. 

"  Of  course,  he  may  be  dozing,  or  not 
feeling  quite  so  well." 

''  Dear  Charlotte  !  You  are  so  anxious — ■ 
very  naturally — but  we  are  not  quite  like 
ordinary  visitors.  I  expect  you  are  a  little 
overdone,  dear." 

At  last  exasperation  caught  Mrs.  Burt, 
setting  her  wrinkles  a-riot  and  adding  a 
sweetness  to  her  tone  :  "  Even  relatives 
can  be  an  exertion — sometimes.  You  will 
know^  that,  dear  Patricia,  with  your  ex- 
perience." 

It  was  rapier  work  against  bludgeons. 

*'  Another  admirer,  Trixie  !  "  said  Mr. 
Applelieart,  returning  from  the  door  ;    and 


after  his  wife's  gratified  reproof :  '^  Clever 
little  woman,  Charlotte.  We  must  help  her 
all  w^e  can." 

Upstairs  .the  clever  little  woman  was 
needing  all  her  cleverness  to  combat  her 
husband's  aggrieved  lamentations.  Valentine, 
his  hands  flapping  about  on  the  litter  of 
illustrated  papers,  continued  the  refrain 
of  his  complaint  : 

"  Now  !  Just  after  lunch  !  I  can't  think 
why  they  wanted  to  come  at  all  !  It  isn't 
even  as  if  I  was  myself  ;  even  then  Patricia 
makes  me  feel  an  invalid.  You  must  amuse 
them,  Charlotte.  I  can't  think  why  they 
wanted  to  come  at  all.  Have  they  got  the 
painters  in,  or  what  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burt  avoided  the  pathetic  gaze 
by  smoothing  the  bedclothes  with  guilty 
studiousness.  "  They  have  brought  you 
such  lovely  flowers,  dear  !    And  grapes  !  " 

''  Grapes  always  upset  me  !  I  forget  the 
pips.  You  amuse  them,  Charlotte  ;  you're 
so  good  at  that.  Take  'em  for  a  drive. 
There's  an  idea  for  you  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Burt  was  desperate.  Her  original 
remorse  submerged  in  the  penalties,  she 
could  think  only  of  those  two  downstairs. 
So  she  succeeded. 

The  interview  began  unhappily,  because 
during  the  solemn  presentation  she  over- 
balanced the  luncheon  tray  in  putting  it 
away  on  a  chair.  After  the  two  visitants 
had  helped  to  collect  the  contents,  they 
seated  themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  for  a  critical  survey  of  the  invalid.  Mrs. 
Burt  hovered  near. 

At  first  Valentine  got  quite  interested 
in  recounting  his  symptoms  to  a  new 
audience.  But  they  allowed  him  no  scope. 
Methodically  and  in  turn  they  would 
interrupt. 

Said  Mr.  Appleheart  at  his  next  turn:  ''And 
you  have  no  pain,  I  think  you  said  ?  " 

"  No.   I  thought  I  told  you — none." 

The  peevishness  would  have  warned  any- 
one less  absorbed  in  the  joys  of  catechism. 

Mr.  Appleheart  nodded,  paused  for  his 
wife  to  take  her  turn,  and  then  continued. 
Mrs.  Appleheart  was  eyeing  the  pillows. 

"  That's  something  to  be  grateful  for,  isn't 
it  ?  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine — Ronald 
Wimbush — a  great  strong  fellow,  just  like 
you—  six  months  in  bed.  He  suffered  awful 
pain  !    Poor  chap,  he  did  suffer  !  " 

He  missed  the  clenched  horror  on  his 
host's  face,  because  he  had  looked  to  see 
whether  his  wife  wished  to  speak.  She 
was  sitting  tense,  drumming  curiously  on 
the  bed.      But  Mrs.   Burt   had  seen  and 
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attempted  a  release.    At  the  suggestion  of  Operations  proceeded  to  the  accompani- 

departure,  Mrs.  Appleheart  got  up  suddenly  ment  of  a  cheerful  monotone  :    "  We  know 

with  brisk  content.  what  uncomfortable  pillows  can  be;  and  being 

"  You  want  your   pillows   made  comfy,  ill  and  a  bother  to  everyone,  we  don't  like  to 

I  can  see."  make  a  fuss,  do  we  ?    A  little  higher,  Forbes." 


"At  ilie   suorrpgtion   of  doparture   Mrs.  Appleheart  ^ot  up   suddenly  witb   brisk   content.       'You 
want  your  pillows  made  comfy,  I  can  see.  ' 

Mrs    Burt  was  driven  to  another  effort  But  Valentine  had  suffered  sufficiently, 

by  her  husband's  look.     It  failed.  "  0),  dear  me,  we  mustn't  flop  down  like 

"  No  bother,  Charlotte.     Forbes,  lift  his  that !       Mr.  Appleheart  smiled  an  apology 

j^^^^  »>  to  his  wife  for  letting  the  head  escape  him. 
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"  Just  lift  it  again,"  she  said. 

But  Mrs.  Burt  found  power  at  last  from 
that  braced  face  against  the  pillow.  With 
flattery  and  the  tact  of  a  head  milliner,  she 
got  her  guests  out  of  the  room,  haunted  by 
those  clenched  hands  and  glowering  eyes. 
Outside  she  tried  explanations.  Her  guests 
beamed  an  impregnable  content. 

'^  As  if  we  didn't  understand  the  peevish- 
ness of  invalids  !  " 

Mr.  Appleheart's  echo  followed  :  "  We 
are  only  too  pleased  to  be  of  use,  dear 
Charlotte." 

Mrs.  Burt  stared  a  little  wildly,  but 
managed  a  tone  of  affable  finality.  ''  Well, 
it  was  very  good  of  you  both.  And  now  we 
must  hope  he  will  soon  be  up  and  about 
again.    He  only  wants  rest  and  quiet." 

As  a  hint  it  failed. 

Once,  each,  separately  and  unknown  to 
her,  they  visited  the  sick-room  that  day, 
entering  with  softened  tread  and  little  gusts 
of  resigned  inquiry.  Valentine's  horrified 
instructions  surprised  his  wife  when  she 
went  to  say  "  Good  night,"  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  venom  as  because  of  a 
certain  decision  in  his  voice. 

But,  for  all  her  shepherding,  they  got  in 
twice  the  next  day.  ^.  On  both  occasions 
Valentine  was  rude.  That  only  added  to 
their  zeal.  So  that  together  they  visited  him 
on  their  way  to  dress  for  dinner.  On  that 
occasion  he  saved  himself  by  feigning  sleep, 
and  soon  was  really  sleeping.  He  had  passed 
a  day  of  unusual  mental  activity. 

On  Monday  they  only  got  in  once  each, 
but  by  the  evening  Valentine  was  sitting 
up  and  threatening  reprisals.  They  had 
suggested  coming  up  after  dinner.  Spurred 
on  by  his  aggressive  warnings,  which  con- 
tained but  few  references  to  his  health,  being 
chiefly  threats,  Mrs.  Burt  managed  to  avert 
their  good- night  visit. 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,"  said  Mrs. 
Appleheart,  ''but  it  is  the  hours  between 
dinner  and  the  glass  of  milk  that  are  so 
lonely.  I  know.  But  it  is  for  you  to  say,  dear 
Charlotte." 

"  We  are  under  orders." 

Mrs.  Burt  gave  her  orders  prettily,  but 
rather  as  a  young  person  under  viva  voce 
examination.  The  next  day  she  planned  a 
whole-day  outing. 

But  once  before  departure  and  once  after 
return  her  guests  eluded  her.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  swore  at  them. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,  it  was  nothing," 
announced  Mrs.  Appleheart,  describing  it 
for  the  second  time  after  dinner. 


Mr.  Appleheart  corroborated  her  forgive- 
ness :  "  Nothing,  dear  Charlotte  !  Why,  he 
only  said,  '  For  Heaven's  sake,'  and  '  Your 
confounded  fiddling  me  about.'  Nothing ! 
Why,  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine-- Ronald 
Wimbush  ..."  He  paused  because  his 
wife  had  nodded. 

"  You  nmstn't  think  anything  more  about 
it,  dear  Charlotte." 

"  Ronald  Wimbush-  -he  used  to  use — oh, 
awful  language  at  me  while  I  was  making 
him  comfortable."  Mr.  Appleheart's 
shoulders  told  the  rest. 

"  You  used  just  to  wait  and  then  go  on 
again  ?  "  stated  Mrs.  Appleheart. 

"  Just  waited  and  then  went  on.'* 

Mrs.  Burt  got  away  at  that,  thankful  for 
a  husband  upstairs,  even  if  he  were  raving. 
He  was,  and  he  was  out  of  bed  in  his  dressing- 
gown. 

The  Applehearts  had  remained  ominously 
silent  concerning  the  second  visit,  just  before 
dinner,  but  Mrs.  Burt  got  enough  of  the 
encounter  from  her  husband  to  begin  to 
plan  for  their  departure.  On  this  occasion 
he  forgot  entirely  to  mention  his  health, 
but  that  may  have  been  due  to  anger.  And 
anger  was  bad  for  him,  in  spite  of  that 
Doctor  Preedy.   So  thought  Mrs.  Burt. 

The  real  surprise  came  the  next  morning. 
She  found  him  dressing. 

"  Getting  up  !  "  She  attempted  restraint, 
being  fearful  of  a  certain  energy  in  his 
actions.  "  Are  you  wise,  dear  ?  Before 
breakfast  ?    Are  you  wise  ?  " 

"  No,  in  the  mood." 

''  In  a  mood  ?  " 

''  Yes.    The  mood.    The  right  mood." 

He  had  cut  himself  twice  in  shaving,  but 
was  actually  humming  while  he  tied  his  tie — 
a  bow.  She  noticed  that — a  bow  with  him 
always  meant  an  occasion — and  went  down 
ahead  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming 
The  Applehearts  treated  her  warning  as  if 
she  were  a  mental  case,  being  distinctly 
disappointed  with  the  news  of  his 
progress. 

Their  congratulations  showed  it  when  he 
stalked  into  the  room,  his  expression 
curiously  alert.  Then  began  a  martyrdom 
for  Mrs.  Burt,  as  hostess.  She  saw  trouble 
coming  when  the  Applehearts  questioned  a 
goodly  portion  of  mushrooms  and  bacon. 
Mrs.  Appleheart  repeated  her  disapproval 
at  his  second  egg. 

"  Dear  Val,  are  you  very  wise  ?  " 

"No,  hungry,"  Valentine  said,  flicking 
salt  into  his  egg. 

"  Ah  !  "  Mrs.  Appleheart  settled  to  her 
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pronouncement.   "  Convalescents  are  always 
too  hungry." 

1'^  Always." 

*'  It  is  always  the  danger  time." 

"  Always,"  said  Mr.  Appleheart. 

Mrs.  Appleheart  acknowledged  the  sup- 
port and  continued:  ''And  you,  dear  Val, 
do  you  remember  at  Uncle  Stephen's,  the 
first  time  we  stayed  there,  you  were  sick 
from  eating  two  eggs  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burt  spoke  of  the  weather  hurriedly. 

Mrs.  Appleheart  concurred  and  con- 
tinued :  "  If  I  had  been  you,  I  should  have 
been  content  with  one  egg — just  one  egg; 
toast  and  butter,  of  course." 

Valentine  looked  across  a  spoonful  of 
yolk.  "  If  you  had  been  me,  Patricia,  you 
would  have  died  two  days  ago." 

Mrs.  Burt's  wrinkles  changed  pattern  to 
a  new  anxiety.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were 
enjoying  himself. 

"  Two  days,"  repeated  Valentine  between 
spoonfuls. 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Val,  though 
you  do  look  bad," 

"  Not  quite  so  bad,  surely,  Valentine  ? 
And  you  have  had  no  pain  as  yet." 

Valentine  eyed  his  tormentors  in  turn 
with  a  look  his  wife  could  not  understand. 
He  certainly  did  not  look  tormented,  and 
he  was  eating  with  such  gusto. 

''  So  natural  to  exaggerate  our  state  when 
we  are  ill  and  a  bother  to  everyone," 
suggested  Mrs.  Appleheart. 

*'  Two  days  ago,"  repeated  Valentine, 
''  possibly  three — from  an  overdose  of 
kindness." 

He  was  worse  at  lunch.  He  seemed  to  be 
courting  conversation  with  the  Appiehearts, 
so  as  to  overthrow  them.  He  got  exultant 
in  contradiction,  and  unsuitably  hilarious 
during  the  drive  afterwards.  But  he  had  set 
himself  a  liarder  task  than  he  anticipated. 
They  still  viewed  him  as  an  invalid  ;  nor 
could  he  pierce  the  armour  of  their  amiable 
forbearance. 

At  dinner  his  jocosities  changed  to 
truculence.  He  was  enjoying  his  food  ;  but, 
though  they  refrained  from  any  open 
comment,  they  punctuated  each  course,  as 
he  helped  himself,  with  cross-glances  of 
surprise. 

Mrs.  Burt  watched  anxiously.  He  seemed 
to  be  leading  up  to  an  outburst,  and  an 
argument  he  had  forced  upon  his  brother-in- 
law  sounded  ominous. 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,  Forbes.  Cham- 
pagne is  terribly  gouty  stuff."  He  studied 
the  bubbles  in  his  glass  with  a  disarming 


thoughtfulness.      "  Fm  not  sure  I  should 
not  be  better  without  it." 

'•'  Oh,  mind  you,  Valentine,  I'm  not 
censuring  you." 

''  No,  no,  of  course  not." 
Mrs.  Burt  flung  in  a  topic  desperately ; 
his  tone  was  too  smooth. 

"  You  never  take  it,  Forbes  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

Mr.  Appleheart  smiled. 
*'  Pity."  Then  Valentine  smiled  too. 
"  Now,  I  always  like  a  litl}le  champagne  on  a 
doleful  occasion ;  it  seems  to  help  one 
through,  somehow.  I  just  wanted  this 
to-night." 

As  a  bomb  it  failed.  The  armour-plate  of 
Mr.  Appleheart's  innocent  acquiescence  was 
proof.  Only  Mrs.  Burt  realised  her  husband's 
disappointment,  and  she  prayed  for  a 
return  of  his  melancholy.  But  she  had  mis- 
calculated the  effect  "of  Doctor  Preedy's 
treatment.  Valentine  merely  lay  in  wait. 
At  dessert  he  tried  again. 

Mrs.  Appleheart  was  bemoaning  the 
ingratitude  of  the  poor.  "  My  dear  Charlotte, 
I  had  slaved  '  I  must  have  put  her  room 
straight — she  was  only  lodging,  you  know — 
three  times  !  And  her  bed — restless,  you 
know."  She  paused  to  get  Mrs.  Burt's 
appreciation,  and  having  got  it,  instantly 
refused  it.  "  No,  I  don't  want  to  make 
much  of  what  I  did.  But  her  room  was  a 
sight  !  I  promised  to  go  again  the  next 
vv'eek.   Fancy,  the  next  time  I  did  call " 

"  She  wasn't  there."  Valentine  had  to 
stop  drinking  to  get  it  in. 

''  Now,  how  did  you  know  ?  Have  I  told 
you  ?  " 

For  quite  a  little  while  he  eyed  his  sister, 
savouring  his  reyjly.  Mrs.  Burt  tried  a 
diversion  which  got  submerged  in  fascinated 
horror. 

"  How  did  you  know,  dear  Val  ?  " 

"  Sort  of  guessed,  I  think,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  You  see,  you  had  told  her  you  would 
call  again." 

Mrs.  Burt  might  have  saved  herself  her 
horror.   Again  the  bomb  failed. 

Mrs.  Appleheart  only  showed  surprise — 
the  tempered  surprise  of  one  dealing  with  a 
feeble  intellect.  ''  But  that  is  just  what 
makes  it  so  funny,  Val.  She  did  know  I  was 
going  to  call.  The  very  day  !  Ihad  told  her." 

"  Don't  you  see,  Valentine  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Appleheart,  quite  concerned.  "  Let  me 
explain.    Or,  rather,  vou,  Patricia." 

"  You,  Forbes." 

''  I  would  rather  you,  Patricia." 

But  the  explanation  got  cut  short  in  its 
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beginnings.  There  was  a  noisy  moment  when 
Valentine  dropped  his  knife  into  his  plate 
and  scrabbled  at  the  air  as  one  attacked 
by  flies,  while  Mrs.  Burt  feared  a  seizure. 
Then  he  was  departing  from  the  room 
hurriedly.    It  was  no  sickness. 

His  note  the  next  morning,  beginning 
"  Dear  Patricia  and  Forbes,"  showed  no 
sign  of  a  relapse,  rather  the  reverse. 

It  had  a  curious  effect  upon  the  Apple- 
hearts.  Mrs.  Burt  tried  to  excuse  the  pithy 
sentences  describing  their  pillow  activities, 
and  the  stupidity  of  waking  up  a  patient  to 
inquire  how  he  was.  She  even  tried  to  explain 
away  his  rather  brusque  refusal  to  act  any 
longer  as  their  lay-figure  for  first-aid 
exercises. 

But  somehow  the  Applehearts  did  not 
appear  to  be  listening.  She  caught  them 
exchanging  glances  of  grave  concern,  and 
abased  herself  still  further. 

At  last  Mrs.  Appleheart  spoke,  as  one 
voicing  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  but  with 
a  distinct  note  of  pity  : 

".This  is  outside  our  scope,  dear  Char- 
lotte." 

"  Quite  outside  our  scope." 

"  Ordinary  illness." 

"  Yes,  ordinary  illness.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Patricia." 

Mrs.  Appleheart  accepted  her  husband's 
apology.  "  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
in  ordinary  illness  we  think  we  can  be  of 
some  little  use.  But  this ...  He  is  the  best 
man."  She  handed  over  a  folded  half -sheet 
of  paper  mysteriously,  sorrowfully. 


"  Quite  the  best  man." 

Mrs.  Burt  accepted  it  all— the  name  and 
address  on  the  paper,  the  solemnity,  the 
open  pity — quite  bewildered,  only  glad 
that  they  were  going.  They  went  before 
lunch.  She  read  the  name  and  address  again 
as  they  drove  off — ^ 

Dr.  Whyman, 
4,  Harley  Street. 

It  mystified  her,  worried  her  a  little, 
though  she  could  not  help  being  pleased 
with  Valentine's  high  spirits.  He  took  her 
for  a  walk  that  afternoon.  At  tea  she  asked 
him  : 

"  Do  you  know  a  Doctor  Whyman,  dear?" 

"  Whyman  ?  Whyman  ?  Of  course. 
Mental  specialist.  The  blighter  you  send 
for  if  you  are  off  your  dot.   Why  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  dear.  I  heard  his  name  the 
other  day." 

"  We  might  recommend  him  to  Patricia 
and  Forbes.    What  ?  " 

Mrs.  Burt  smiled.   He  seemed  so  well. 

But  Valentine  missed  the  Applehearts. 
So  much  so  that,  for  want  of  someone  to 
cope  with,  he  resumed  control  of  the  stables. 
Soon  he  wanted  the  butler  and  footman 
imder  his  jurisdiction  again.  The  gardeners 
were  the  last  to  suffer. 

But  young  Doctor  Preedy  had  to  leave 
Haddingham  Royal.  Mrs.  Burt  never  forgave 
him,  and  the  smaller  folk  and  cottagers 
looked  askance  at  the  young  doctor  who  no 
longer  attended  the  big  place.  Gossip  said 
he  had  given  a  wrong  prescription. 
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AS  Trensham  left  the  neat  and  well- 
ordered  suburban  fringe  behind  him 
and  emerged  upon  country  which 
still  retained  some  natural  aspects,  he  felt 
so  contented,  so  sure  of  himself  and  of  the 
world,  that  the  most  mordant  of  cynics 
could  not  have  disturbed  his  equanimity. 
To  be  young,  to  be  hopefully  successful,  to 
be  within  three  months  of  marriage  to 
the  lady  of  his  desire — these  enviable 
conditions  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
available  happiness.  If  it  had  been  a  more 
remote  country  he  would  probably  have 
sung  aloud,  but  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
people  who  would  regard  such  an  outburst 
as  madness  kept  him  silent. 

The  road  along  which  he  was  walking 
forked  at  a  point  where,  in  the  angle,  there 
stood  a  little  old  inn  that  had  miraculously 
escaped  being  improved  into  hideousness. 
Trensham  paused  and  hesitated.  Should 
he  take  the  right-hand  or  the  left-hand  road  ? 
He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  house-hunting 
in  a  rather  aimless  kind  of  way,  and  the 
roads,  from  that  point  of  view,  seemed 
equally  promising.  The  spin  of  a  coin 
should  decide — heads  right,  tails  left.  Heads 
had  it,  and  he  moved  on  a  pace  or  two. 
But  the  coin  being  still  in  his  hand,  and  the 
morning  being  warm,  he  decided  that  he 
might  as  well  spend  it  on  a  drink. 

The  landlord  was  reading  a  newspaper 
behind  a  little  bar.  When  Trensham  asked 
him  for  beer  in  a  tankard,  he  produced 
it  with  a  dejected  air.  It  was  good  beer,  and 
Trensham  told  him  so. 

"  It's  not  what  it  used  to  be,"  the  land- 
lord said.  He  appeared  to  be  a  gloomy 
man.  When  Trensham  asked  him  whether 
there  were  any  houses  to  be  let  thereabouts, 
it  seemed  that  he  had  touched  upon  a  sore 
point. 

"  Too  many  houses.  That's  my  trouble, 
though  you'd  think  the  more  people  the 
more  trade.  But  they're  the  wrong  sort 
o'  people  for  me.  Too  stand-offish  and 
respectable    to    use    my  house.      The   old 


cottages  have  come  down,  and  the  new 
houses  have  gone  up.  It  was  the  cottage 
people  made  my  trade." 

''  I  see,"  said  Trensham.  "But  changes 
of  this  kind  are  bound  to  come." 

"  Then  I  wish,"  said  the  landlord,  ''  they 
hadn't  come  in  my  time." 

"  Now,  about  those  houses.  I  was  asking 
you  whether  there  were  any  to  let." 

"  Snapped  up  like  gold." 

"  There  wouldn't  be  any  chance  for  me 
to  do  any  snapping  ?  " 

"  It  mostly  depends  on  luck,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  Some  people  are  lucky  and 
some  aren't."  The  tragedy  in  the  man's 
face  suggested  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
one  of  the  unlucky. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  chance 
at  present  ?  "  Trensham  asked. 

"  I've  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Thornley 
might  be  going." 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Thornley's  house  ?  " 

"  Up  the  road  to  the  right — left-hand  side. 
A  goodish-sized  place  with  a  green  gate. 
You'll  know  it  by  the  roses.    Meself,  I  don't 

hold  with    all  roses.     Mrs.   Thornley " 

Here  such  an  expression  of  desolation  came 
into  the  landlord's  face  that  Treuvsham  made 
hurriedly  for  the  door  and,  with  a  hasty 
word  of  thanks,  stepped  out  into  the  cheer- 
ful sunshine. 

The  road  indicated  by  the  innkeeper  was 
that  for  which  the  coin  also  had  decided, 
so  that  Trensham  turned  into  it  with  an 
agreeable  sense  of  anticipation.  It  was  a 
pleasant  road,  tree-shaded,  with  a  hedgerow 
on  either  side,  and  the  houses  were  few  and 
retired.  When  the  green  gate  came  in 
sight,  Trensham  paused  abruptly,  for  it 
appeared  that  the  innkeeper  had  known 
what  he  was  talking  about.  A  notice-board 
of  an  aggressive  newness  stood  just  within 
the  gate,  and  on  it  were  the  famihar  words 
"  To  Be  Let  or  Sold." 

Trensham  drew  nearer  until  he  could  see 
a  broad  pathway,  bordered  by  standard 
rose-trees,   which  ran    from   the  gate  to  a 
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porticoed  front  door.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  house,  standing  contentedly,  as  it  were, 
in  a  garden  full  of  bloom  and  scent  and  sun- 
light, appealed  strongly  to  him.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  a  new  house  ;  the  red  bricks  had 
the  toning  of  half  a  century  at  least.  Alto- 
gether, he  thought,  a  very  comfortable  place. 
He  could  imagine  Hetty  and  himself  spend- 
ing long  and  delightful  hours  amongst  the 
roses. 

These  anticipations  were  interrupted  by 
the  opening  of  the  front-door.  A  man  came 
out,  walked  slowly  to  the  gate,  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  notice-board  in  an  atti- 
tude which  somehow  suggested  to  Trensham 
that  he  didn't  like  it.  The  man  wore  no 
iiat ;  his  grey  hair  was  ruffled  and  untidy, 
and  his  clothes  were  of  the  shabby,  service 
able  kind  which  amateur  gardeners  aiTect. 
Trensham  took  in  these  details  before  he 
examined  the  man's  face.  When  that 
scrutiny  was  completed,  he  felt  embarrassed 
and  infinitely  sorry,  for  the  expression  of 
the  face  was  one  of  unmistakable  and  deep 
grief.  Trensham.  suddenly  felt  that  he  was 
an  intruder. 

But  at  that  moment  the  other  saw  him, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  advance 
in  as  unconcerned  a  way  as  possible. 
Besides,  if  the  house  were  to  let,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  miss  a  chance. 

''  Good  morning  !  "  he  said.  "  Can  you 
tell  me  to  whom  I  should  apply  about  this 
house  ?  I  see  there  is  no  house-agent's 
name." 

"No.  I  can  manage  without  house- 
agents.  I  put  up  that  board  myself  this 
morning.  I  won't  have  anybody  muddling 
about  here."  The  tone  v/as  not  so  sharp  as 
the  words  ;  it  was  pathetic  with  a  kind  of 
troubled  resignation. 

"  I  imagine,"  said  Trensham,  "  that  you 
will  be  sorry  to  leave  such  a  pleasant  place." 

"  Yes,  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  I 
should  be  sorrier  if  I  stayed.  ...  If  you 
seriously  think  of  taking  the  house,  perhaps 
you  will  come  in  and  talk  the  matter  ovei' 
with  me.  But  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  it's 
no  more  than  idle  curiosity " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that,  I  assure  you  !  I  set 
out  this  morning  with  the  express  purpose 
of  finding  a  house." 

The  other  led  the  way  between  the 
fragrant  ranks  of  rose-trees,  and  presently 
ushered  Trensham  into  a  room  into  wdncli 
the  lowered  blinds  admitted  only  a  half- 
light.  It  was  a  pleasant  room  enough,  with 
some  evidences  of  taste  about  the  furn.isl - 
in«:.     After  Trensham  had  seated  himse!^, 


the  other,  witli  a  word  of  apology,  left  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  before  he  went  he 
imparted  the  information  that  his  name 
was  Thornley,  and  that  the  house  belonged 
to  him. 

Trensham,  sitting  there  alone,  had  a 
curious  feeling  that  he  was  in  for  some 
adventure,  though  the  surroundings  sug- 
gested plain  and  comfortable  utility  rather 
tlian  romance.  The  place  was  extra- 
ordinarily quiet — not  even  the  buzz  of  a 
fly  broke  the  silence,  and  Thornley,  if  he 
were  m.oving  about  the  house  at  all,  moved 
noiselessly.  And  yet  this  sudden  immersion 
in  solitncle,  as  it  were,  did  not  give  Trens- 
ham a  sense  of  loneHness  ;  he  would  not 
have  been  surprised  if  the  door  had  opened 
and  someone,  not  Thornley,  had  entered  the 
room.  Hetty,  perhaps  ;  but  he  knew  that 
Hetty  was  a  dozen  miles  away. 

When  Thornley  returned,  Trensham  noted 
again  that  expression  of  grief,  but  now 
there  was  added  to  it  a  look  of  resolve  which 
had  the  strange  effect  of  making  him  feel 
uncomfortable,  as  though  he  were  respon- 
sible for  the  change. 

"  I  was  in  doubt  for  a  moment,"  Thornley 
said  ;  "  that's  why  I  went  away  to  have  it 
out  with  myself.  But  I'm  quite  decided 
now.  And,"  he  added  a  little  hesitatingly, 
"  let  me  explain  my  doubt.  A  month  ago 
a  great  blow — the  great  blow — fell  on  me. 
I  lost  my  wife.  But  that  is  not  my  reason 
for  leaving  this  house — I  mean  that  that  in. 
itself  would  not  have  driven  me  away." 
He  paused  for  a  moment.  Trensham  could 
not  bring  himself  to  utter  any  of  the 
commonplaces  of  condolence,  so  he  said 
nothing. 

"  You  may  think  me  foolishly  senti- 
mental or  even  fantastic,"  Thornley  con- 
tinued, "  but  even  a  lawyer  may  be 
permitted  to  have  human  weaknesses.  The 
fact  is  that  my  wife  never  really  hked  the 
house,  though  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps 
it  was  too  quiet ;  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
much  quieter  than  it  is  now.  She  never 
complained  definitely,  because  the  house 
and  the  garden  and  the  roses  were  a  delight 
to  me.  She  sacrificed  herself  out  of  love  for 
me — that's  how  I  see  it.  And,  of  course, 
it  should  have  been  the  other  way  about. 
You  see,  I  didn't  realise  how  far  her  dislike 
of  the  place  really  went  - 1  don't  know  now. 
And  then  — God  help  me  ! — I  may  have 
been  wilfully  bhnd."  '  ^ 

''  Don't  accuse  yourself  unnecessarily,  Mr. 
Thorrdey.  Believe  me,  I  sympathise  with 
you  ;    your  story  touches  me." 
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''I'm  grateful  for  that,"  the  other  said. 
"  I'm  a  man  of  very  few  friends,  and  I've 
been  lonely— how  lonely  I  didn't  realise 
until  I  put  up  that  board.  .  .  ,  Well,  what 
it  all  comes  to  is  this  :  I  can  remain  no 
longer  in  a  house  which  my  wife  disliked. 
Let  me  call  my  going  a  just  penance.  And 
so,  if  it  suits  you,  the  place  is  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Trensham 
was  moved  by  the  other's  grief,  by  the 
almost  pathetic  futility  of  the  reparation 
which  he  proposed  to  make  to  the  dead  ; 
but  he  could  not  presume  to  argue  with  him 
about  it.  And  then,  strangely  enough, 
TThornley's  decision  appeared  to  impose 
upon  Trensham  a  certain  responsibility, 
almost  a  delicate  duty,  quite  out  of  key 
with  the  prosaic  business  of  taking  a  house. 
He  looked  at  Thornley,  who  rose. 

''  Let  me  show  you  the  rest  of  the  place," 
he  said. 

The  tour  of  the  house  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. Thornley  had  spent  money  on  it, 
and  spent  it  wisely.  One  upstairs  room, 
overlooking  the  rose-beds,  would  make  an 
incomparable  bower  for  Hetty.  It  was  there 
that  Trensham  said  : 

"  By  the  way,  everything  will  depend  on 
whether  the  lady  takes  to  the  house.  I  should 
have  told  you  before  that  the  decision 
doesn't  rest  entirely  with  me.  I'm  to  be 
married  in  September." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  needn't  decide  on  the 
spot,  of  course.  I'll  keep  the  offer  open 
for  you.  And  I'll  take  down  that  notice- 
board.  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  by 
agents  and  callers.  Bring  the  lady  down 
whenever  you  like." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  That  will  do  perfectly  well." 

When  the  inspection  was  completed,  they 
returned  to  the  shaded  room  and  discussed 
terms,  which  seemed  dismally  unromantic 
in  the  light  of  what  had  gone  before.  Yet 
even  in  that  matter  Thornley  was  not  quite 
ordinary  ;  he  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
liking  for  Trensham,  to  appreciate  his  happy 
outlook,  and  to  consider  him  as  a  prospective 
friend  rather  than  as  a  tenant  or  purchaser. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  sell,  he  said, 
but  if  Trensham  didn't  want  to  burden 
himself  with  the  freehold,  he  might  have 
the  place  on  any  time-lease  that  would  suit 
him.  The  terms  were  reasonable,  even 
generous.  Thornley  seemed  to  regard  them 
as  of  secondary  importance. 

"  One  stipulation,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
make.     The  form  of  the  garden  must  remain 


unchanged.  I  thought  it  all  out,  and  my 
wife  approved  it.  And  if  you  could  promise 
to  continue  the  rose-growing "     ' 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  that,"  Trensham 
said.  "  Hetty — Miss  Seagrave — grows  roses 
herself,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  yours." 

Before  he  left,  Trensham  helped  Thornley 
to  remove  the  notice-board,  which  they 
deposited  in  an  outhouse.  The  ceremony 
had  almost  the  gravity  of  a  piece  of  ritual. 

11. 

It  is  probable  that  Hetty  Seagrave,  being 
young  and  very  much  in  love,  would  have 
been  content  with  any  reasonable  dwelling, 
provided  it  had  a  garden,  of  which  Trensham 
approved.  She  was  enraptured  with  the 
house.  Indeed,  she  expressed  her  delight 
so  happily  and  frankly  to  Thornley  that  he 
appeared  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor  or  a 
magician  who  had  miraculously  prepared 
this  nest  for  her  and  her  beloved.  And  to 
Trensham  he  appeared  in  a  guise  hardly 
less  amiable.  But  Trensham  said  nothing 
to  Hetty  of  the  actual  reason  for  Thornley 's 
departure  ;  she  knew  only  that  he  had  lost 
his  wife.  That  inner  reason  he  withheld,  nor 
was  he  sure  why  he  withheld  it. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  new  tenants 
should  take  over  some  of  the  furniture — it 
was  clear  that  Thornley  shrank  from  any 
public  sale — Thornley  himself  only  needing 
enough  for  a  small  flat  which  he  proposed 
to  take  in  town.  At  first  Hetty  drooped 
a  lip  at  this,  as  robbing  her  of  the  frantic 
joys  of  "  stick-hunting "  ;  but  she  was 
reconciled  by  Trensham's  assurance  that 
she  could  have  her  fling  over  the  complete 
equipment  of  three  rooms,  including  that 
bower  which  he  had  selected  for  her. 

In  the  interval  before  their  marriage  both 
Hetty  and  Trensham  saw  a  good  deal  of 
their  landlord.  They  were  at  liberty  to 
come  and  go  as  they  pleased ;  the  house 
was  always  open  to  them.  And  during  that 
time  something  of  real  affection  sprang  up 
between  them.  Hetty  was  sorry  for  the 
lonely  man,  and  out  of  the  riches  of  her  own 
happiness  she  bestowed  upon  him  little 
tendernesses  and  understandings  which 
touched  him  nearly.  Trensham,  who  knew 
more,  found  him  a  man  curiously  com- 
pounded of  a  keenness  and  practicahty 
which  had  made  him  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  an  emotional  sensitiveness  which, 
strangely,  seemed  to  make  his  love  of  roses 
part  of  his  love  for  his  dead  wife.  The 
essence  of  his  remorse — for  it  amounted  to 
that — was  that  perhaps  his  love  of  roses 
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had  kept  his  wife  silent  concerning  the 
house.  He  returned  again  and  again  to 
this  theme.  Trensham  once  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  cultivate  roses  in  some  other  place 
instead  of  returning  to  a  roseless  London. 
He  replied  that  he  could  never  begin  again. 

Hetty  and  Trensham  were  married  in 
mid-September,  and  by  mid-October  had 
settled  down  in  the  house,  which,  in  a  way, 
he  owed  to  the  gloomy  innkeeper.  Thornley 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  town  flat. 
A  letter  from  him  awaited  them  on  their 
arrival,  in  which  he  bade  them  welcome 
to  the  house.  It  was  almost  as  though  he 
met  them  on  the  threshold. 

That  first  evening  was,  to  both  of 
them,  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  absent 
Thornley.  Trensham  almost  resented  this  ; 
it  seemed  like  an  intrusion. 

''  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  it  might  have 
been  better  to  go  into  an  absolutely 
unformed  place.  Then  we  could  have  done 
exactly  as  we  liked  with  it." 

"  But  we  couldn't  possibly  have  done 
better  with  the  garden,  could  we  ?  " 

"  Not  better,  perhaps." 

"'  And  I  should  always  have  wanted  roses, 
anyhow." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  complaining,"  Trensham 
said.  "  Still,  if  we  did  want  to  alter 
things " 

"  But  w^e  shan't,  shall  we  ?  " 

"  At  present,"  said  Trensham,  laughing, 
"  I  haven't  the  slightest  wish  to  alter  any- 
thing." 

"  Of  course  not.  And  these  autumn 
roses " 

"  Lovely,  I  admit.  Our  old  friend  knows 
all  about  roses." 

"  I  wonder  how  he'll  manage  to  get  on 
without  them  1  " 

"  That's  just  the  trouble.  He's  rather  old 
to  transplant  himself,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,  too,"  Hetty 
said. 

But  Thornley  soon  retired  into  the  back- 
ground, though  he  remained  as  a  kind  of 
pervasive  memory.  For,  after  all,  the 
garden  was  Thornley.  But  it  became  less 
so  as  the  season  wore  on,  and  during  the 
winter  it  was  almost  possible  to  forget  him. 
Not,  indeed,  that  either  Trensham  or  his 
wife  wished  to  forget  him.  Thornley  would 
not  come  to  see  them  ;  in  declining  the  first 
invitation  he  made  it  clear  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  a  guest  where  he  had  once 
been  host.  He  had,  he  said,  become  a 
sophisticated  Londoner  again.  Trensham 
called   upon  him  once  at  the  flat    he  had 


taken  in  Westminster,  but,  though  Thornley 
was  cordial  enough,  he  did  not  care  to  repeat 
the  visit.  It  struck  him,  somehow,  that 
Thornley  was  trying  desperately  to  cut 
himself  adrift  from  old  associations,  and 
that  to  try  to  hold  him  to  them  would  be 
cruel. 

When  spring  returned,  it  became  clear 
to  Trensham  that  Hetty  was  not  quite 
happy.  No  shadow  had  come  between 
them ;  it  was  not  there  that  the  trouble 
lay.  It  was  rather  that  an  inexplicable 
disquiet  haunted  an  atmosphere  that  should 
have  been  one  of  complete  peace.  Some- 
times Hetty  had  a  look  of  perplexity  that 
baffled  him,  and,  for  no  reason  that  he 
could  discover  in  himself,  he  hesitated  to 
ask  her  for  the  cause.  He  was  uneasy, 
though  only  at  odd  moments  did  he  become 
definitely  aware  of  it. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  moments  that  he 
found  himself  looking  questioningly  at  his 
wife.  They  were  sitting  in  the  garden  on 
an  exquisite  evening  of  early  May,  one  of 
those  evenings  when  the  light  delays,  as 
though  it  anticipated  full  summer. 

"  What's  wrong,  Hetty  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  don't  mean  with  you  exactly,  but  with 
us." 

"  I've  been  wondering  and  wondering," 
she  said. 

"  Haven't  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  ?  "  She  smiled  at  him  a 
little  mournfully. 

"  I  haven't.  That's  just  the  difficulty. 
If     it    w^ere    anything    between    you    and 


"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  that !  I  love  you  now 
much  more  than  I  ever  did  before." 

"  And  I,"  Trensham  said  "  couldn't 
possibly  love  you  more  than  I  do  and 
always  did.  .  .  .  What  on  earth  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Could  it  be,"  Hetty  said  hesitatingly — 
''  could  it  possibly  be  the  roses  ?  " 

"  The  roses  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  the  roses  don't  seem  to 
hke  us,  or  me,  at  any  rate." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  they  did,  they'd  do  their  best 
for  me,  wouldn't  they  ?  " 

"  Aren't  they  doing  their  best  ?  " 

''  I  believe,"  Hetty  declared,  "  that  they 
mean  to  do  their  very  worst.  There  aren't 
half  the  buds  that  there  should  be,  and  a 
lot  of  them  are  cankered." 

"  Perhaps  they  miss  Thornley,"  Trensham 
said  lightly. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  to  you  about  it 
before,  because  I  was  so  disappointed.     I 
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had  set  my  heart  on  heaps  and  heaps  of  absurdities,    he   reflected,    might    be   even 

"^"^f^'ir  tragically  true. 

We   can   be   perfectly   happy   without  "I'm    not  unhappy,"  Hetty  said,  "but 

them,     irensham  aaid.     It  was  easy  to  say  it  seems  so  strange." 


''What's  wrong,  Hetty— with  us?'" 


it,  and  it  seemed  entirely  reasonable,  but  "  It's  too  late  to  ask  Tliornley  down  to 

as  lie  looked  at  Hetty  it  came  to  him  that  doctor  his  own  patients,  I'm  afraid." 

perhaps   she   couldn't   be    happy    without  "  Yes  ;  and,  anyway,  he  wouldn't  come." 

them.       It    was    absurd,    of    course,    but  The  subject  was  dropped  for  the  time, 
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but  later  that  same  evening  it  came  up 
again  in  a  different  aspect.  In  early  days  it 
had  been  usual  for  Trensham  to  spend  the 
after-dinner  hours  with  Hetty  in  that  bower 
which  he  had  designed  for  her  ;  but  of  late 
she  had  preferred  to  sit  with  him  in  the 
room  to  which  Thornley  had  first  introduced 
him,  now  a  kind  of  smoke-room  library. 
Some  of  Thornley's  furniture  remained  in  it, 
but  otherwise  it  had  quite  a  changed  air. 
Thornley  was  not  a  reading  man  ;  Trensham 
surrounded  himself  with  books  as  instinc- 
tively as  a  squirrel  gathers  nuts. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  said  to  Hetty,  "  that  you 
have  almost  deserted  the  other  room  ?  " 
Again  she  gave  him  that  half  pathetic, 
bewildered  look. 

*'  You'll  think  I'm  as  silly  about  that  as  I 
am  about  the  roses,"  she  said.  "  I  somehow 
feel  as  though  I  hadn't  any  right  to  be 
there  at  all." 

**  What  an  extraordinary  idea  !  Can  you 
describe  this  feeling,  or  is  it  too  vague  ?  " 

''  I  feel,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  like  an 
intruder.   Yes,  I  think  that  describes  it." 

*'  Does  that  mean  that  you  feel  as  though 
someone  else  were  in  the  room  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  that ;  but,  yes — sometimes 

I  think  it  almost  comes  to  that.    It  doesn't 

make  me  afraid  ;    I'm  not  nervous  in  that 

kind  of  way.    If  I  have  any  definite  feeling 

■  at  all,  it's  one  of  pity." 

'*  This  is  very  mysterious,"  Trensham 
said. 

It  was  then  that  he  recalled  what  Thornley 
had  said  about  his  wife's  vague  dislike  of 
the  house,  and  he  remembered  also  that  he 
had  said  nothing  about  this  to  Hetty. 
Therefore  this  curious  feeling  of  which  she 
spoke  could  not  arise  from  a  sentimental 
sympathy  with  Thornley's  wife.  On  the 
other  hand — admitting  for  a  moment  the 
foolish  supposition  that  Thornley's  wife 
had  anything  to  do  with  it — why  should 
the  dead  woman  be  concerned  about  a 
house  which  she  had  not  liked  ?  Of  course 
the  whole  thing  was  mere  fancy  ;  yet  in 
frankness  he  had  to  admit  that  he  himself 
had  been  conscious  of  an  undefinable 
uneasiness. 

He  told  Hetty  what  Thornley  had  con- 
fided to  him,  and  added — 

"  Do  you  think  that  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

-'  Well,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  I  never 
believed  in  hauntings." 

"  But  this,  whatever  it  is,  isn't  exactly 
a  haunting,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not." 


'*  Anyway,  it's  strange  enough.  But  you 
aren't  seriously  troubled  about  it,  are  you  ? 
Because,  if  you  are,  we'll  soon  settle  the 
business  by  going  elsewhere.  It  would  be  a 
nuisance,  but  I  could  easily  let  the  house." 

"  And  leave  the  trouble  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  new  tenants  ?  " 

Trensham  laughed.  "  You  wouldn't 
expect  me  to  explain  the  whole  business  to 
them  ?  Besides,  I  can't  explain  it.  They'd 
probably  think  they  were  dealing  with  a 
lunatic,  and  back  out." 

"  I  shouldn't  feel  quite  happy  about  it," 
Hetty  said. 

"  Then,  for  the  present,  perhaps  we'd 
better  do  nothing.     It  may  all  fade  out." 

But  it  didn't  fade  out,  though  now  that 
the  matter  had  been  brought  into  the  open, 
as  it  were,  and  discussed,  it  seemed  of  less 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  became  more  interesting,  something 
almost  definite,  an  influence  to  be  measured 
by  its  variations.  There  were  days  when  it 
seemed  to  vanish,  but  afterwards  it  returned 
with  increased  strength.  Though  they  were 
able  to  make  light  of  it,  there  remained 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  though  they 
were  Thornley's  tenants,  they  were  not  in 
full  possession  of  Thornley's  house. 

The  roses,  as  Hetty  had  predicted',  were 
almost  a  failure ;  they  made  a  pretty 
enough  show,  but  to  those  who  knew  what 
Thornley's  roses  had  been,  the  difference 
was  marked. 

"I  could  understand  it,"  Hetty  said, 
*'  if  I  didn't  really  love  roses,  because  they'll 
only  do  their  best  for  people  who  lov^e  them. 
All  flowers  are  like  that." 

"  You've  been  having  a  bad  day," 
Trensham  said. 

"  I've  felt  as  though  I  couldn't  go  into 
my  room." 

"  This  won't  do  at  all.  We  shall  have 
to  clear  out,  Hetty." 

''  And  yet,"  she  said,- "  it  seemed  the  very 
dearest  place  at  first." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  morning  when 
the  gloomy  innkeeper  put  me  oti  the  track 
of  it." 

That  evening— it  was  towards  the  end  of 
June— they  remained  in  the  garden  until 
the  last  faint  light  had  died  out  in  the 
west.  Then  they  sat  in  the  smoke-room 
library,  with  the  windows  wide  open  to 
the  cool  night.  It  was  exasperating  and 
ridiculous,  Trensham  told  himself,  that 
their  complete  happiness  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  mere  nothing,  something 
outside  themselves. 
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They  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  when 
each  glanced  quickly  at  the  other. 

"  The  gate  !  "  Hetty  said. 

'*  So  long  as  it's  something  substantial, 
I  don't  mind,"  Trensham  said,  smiling.  "  I 
should  almost  welcome  a  burglar." 

"  Hush  !  "  They  listened,  and  presently 
they  heard  the  unmistakable  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  gravelled  path.  Whoever  it 
was  appeared  to  walk  slowly  and  with 
hesitation. 

"Ought  I  to  go  out  and  challenge?  " 
Trensham  said. 

"I  guess  who  it  is,"  Hetty  whispered. 
"  It's  Mr.  Thornley,  and  he's  trying  to  find 
out  how  the  roses  are." 

"  A  pretty  theory,  but  I'll  make  sure." 
Trensham  slipped  quietly  through  the  open 
French  window,  and  in  ^  moment  Hetty 
heard  voices,  and  one  of  them  was,  strangely 
enough,  Thornley's.  As  Trensham  brought 
him  into  the  room,  he  said — 

"  My  wife  guessed  that  it  was  you.  Now, 
how  do  you  account  for  that  1  " 

"  I  can't  account  for  it,"  Thornley  said, 
"  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 
curious  things." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  which  had  once 
been  his,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  a  perplexed,  questioning  manner  which 
reminded  Trensham  of  the  pathetic  appeal 
in  the  eyes  of  a  lost  dog.  Thornley  had 
altered  greatly  ;  he  now  had  the  appearance 
of  an  old  man  ;  his  freshness  of  colour  had 
gone,  his  face  was  lined  and  tired. 

"  You  must  stay  here  to-night,"  Hetty 
said  with  decision. 

"  Of  course,"  Trensham  said.  An  expres- 
sion of  relief,  of  a  pleasure  that  seemed 
almost  afraid  of  itself,  came  into  Thornley's 
tired  eyes. 

"If  I  might — if  it  wouldn't  be  troubling 
you  too  much " 

"  Not  at  all.  And,  anyway,  the  last  train 
for  towm  left  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  didn't  think  about  the  trains," 
Thornley  said.  His  whole  appearance, 
indeed,  suggested  that  he  was  no  longer 
concerned  with  practical  affairs,  that  the 
once  precise  lawyer  had  vanished.  After  a 
pause  he  said — 

"  How  are  the  roses  this  year  ?  " 

"  You'll  be  disappointed  when  you  see 
them,"  Hetty  said.    "  They  miss  you.'' 

"  I  was  afraid  they  would.  I  feel  happier, 
much  happier,  now  that  I'm  near  them 
again."  He  leant  forward,  holding  his  hands 
over  his  face.  Then  he  dropped  his  hands 
and  looked  at  his  companions.     It  seemed  to 


Hetty  that  already  he  had  become  younger 
in  that  familiar  atmosphere.  She  herself 
felt  a  lifting  of  spirit,  a  sense  of  relief,  which 
made  her  give  Trensham  a  joyous  smile. 

"  That's  better,  sweetheart  —  ever  so 
much  better,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you,  too,  been  troubled  ?  " 
Thornley  asked.  "  I  may  count  you  my 
friends,  and  speak  freely  to  you  ?  .  .  .  . 
During  these  last  months  I  have  become 
more  and  more  restless,  more  distressed  in 
mind.  I  could  settle  to  nothing.  Town 
was  a  nightmare  to  me  ;  my  old  haunts, 
even  my  old  friends,  seemed  strange. 
I  can't  explain  to  you  how  utterly  lost  I 
felt.  And  all  the  time  it  was  as  though  a 
voice  continually  said  to  me  :  "Go  back  ! 
Gro  back  !  '  At  first  I  thought  that  this 
was  merely  my  own  selfish  desire.  I  fancied 
that  it  would  pass.  But  it  didn't.  And 
during  the  past  two  months  the  strain  ha 3 
become  worse.  The  voice — it  wasn't  a  voice; 
I  don't  know  what  it  was — seemed  to  say, 
not  '  Go  back ! '  but  *  Come  back  !  '" 

"  And  you've  come  !  "  Hetty  cried.  Her 
eyes  were  shining. 

"  Yes,  I've  come  back,  but  what  does  it 
all  mean  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  know.  Oh,  I'm  almost  sure 
I  know  !  "  she  said.  She  rose  and  left  the 
room,  still  having  that  confident  smile  about 
her  lips. 

"  I  believe  she  does  know,"  Trensham 
said.  "  We've  been  having,  my  wife  parti- 
cularly, rather  queer  experiences  ourselves." 
He  described  to  Thornley  the  uneasiness 
that  had  troubled  them,  the  feeling  that, 
somehow,  they  were  not  wanted  there. 
"  But  that  came  to  Hetty  more  than  to  me. 
She  feels  it  most  in  her  own  room." 

"  If  I  may  ask,  which  room  is  that  ?  " 

Trensham  told  him. 

"  That  was  my  wife's  room,'^  Thornley 
said. 

When  Hetty  returned,  there  was  a  tran- 
quil joy  about  her  whole  demeanour  that 
held  both  men  silent.  As  she  passed  Trens- 
ham she  stooped  to  kiss  him.  Then,  sitting 
down  by  Thornley,  she  took  one  of  his 
hands  and  held  it. 

"  It's  gone,"  she  said,  "  gone  absolutely. 
My  room's  quite  different ;  it  seemed  to 
welcome  me.  And  that's  because  you're 
here." 

"  But "  Thornley  began. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see — don't  you  under- 
stand ?  You  left  this  house  because  Mrs. 
Thornley  hadn't  quite  liked  it ;  you  did  it 
as  a  kind  of  penance." 
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''  Yes,"  Thornley  said. 
*^  And  your  wife  loved  you  ?  " 
*'  She  did,  thank  God,  as  I  loved  her." 
"  Then,  just  because  she  loved  you,  she 
doesn't  wish  you  to  do  penance.     She  was 
troubled     by     your     unhappiness ;      your 
sorrow  for  her  could  not  be  helped,   but 
there  was  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
robbed    of   your    roses.     You    needed    the 
roses.    That's  why,  now  that  you  are  here, 
she  also  is  happy.   That's  why  the  house  has 
changed  since  you  came,  why  my  room  is 
my  own  again." 

*'  Do  you  mean,"  Thornley  said  very 
slowly,  *'  that  my  wife,  perhaps  at  this 
moment,  is  in  the  house  ?  " 

"I  mean;"  said  Hetty,  with  a  kind  of 
tender  triumph  in  her  voice,  "  that  a 
woman's  love  can  never  die,  and  that  what 
we  call  death  is  a  very  little  thing.  I  don't 
pretend  to  explain  what's  happened,  and  it 
doesn't  in  the  least  matter  what  you  call  it, 
but  I  know  I'm  right." 

.-"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Trensham,  "  I 
believe  she  is  .  .  .  We've  got  our  marching 
orders,  Hetty  !" 


"  In  the  morning,"  Thornley  said,  *'  we'll 
talk  about  it.  All  this  is  like  a  dream.  Shall 
I  go  to  sleep — I  want  to  sleep — and  wake 
up,  and  find  that  it  was  a  dream  ?  .  .  .  How 
tired  I  am  !  If  I  might  go  to  bed  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Trensham,  I  think  somehow  I  was  losing 
my  soul.  You  have  brought  it  back 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
she  said. 

"  Well,  you  were  the  one  who  under- 
stood." 

The  Trenshams,  however,  did  not  leave 
the  house.  Thornley  occupies  two  rooms  in- 
it,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  working  in 
the  garden  or  scheming  for  the  welfare  of 
the  rose-trees.  There  is  no  disquiet  about 
the  place,  and  presumably  Mrs.  Thornley  is 
quite  happy. 

"  She  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
strong-willed  woman,"  Trensham  once  said 
to  his  wife. 

*'  It  was  will,"  she  said,  "  compelled  by 
love."  Which,  perhaps,  is  a  not  unreason- 
able explanation  of  the  curious  happenings 
recorded  here. 


SONG, 


I'LL  hav3  a  wind  to  wrap  me  in, 

*     ril  have  a  star  for  light, 

I'll  have  the  moon  for  kith  and  kin 

And  comrade  of  the  night; 

1*11  wander  down  the  countryside, 

A-capering  as  I  go, 

And  every  tree  shall  be  my  guide, 

And  whistle  when  I  blow  I 


I'll  have  a  tide  to  wash  the  way, 
An  ebbing  to  make  dry; 
The  sun  shall  bid  me  good-of-day 
And  shine  as  I  go  by. 
I'll  journey  to  all  journeys'  end, 
Wherever  big  winds  go; 
And  fevery  sail  shall  be  my  friend, 
And  whistle  when  1  blow! 
AGNES  QROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
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"  What  yer  done  wif  yer  toad,  Billy?    Lost 
*'No,  I  ain't  lost  'im.     I  got  'im  in  me  cap." 
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THE  REMEDY. 
By  Bumphrey  Purcell, 

In  the  train  I  remembered  that  I  had  not 
taken  my  after-breakfast  tablet,  and  as  Stevens, 
my  doctor,  had  insisted  on  faithful  adherence 
to  his  orders,  I  took  out  the  tiny  bottle  and 
dropped  a  pellet  into  my  palm. 

The  occupant  of  the  opposite  corner  was 
eyeing  me  somewhat  impertinently.  He 
pointed  to  the  tablet  between  my  finger  and 
thumb,  and  leaned  across. 

"  Quinine?  "  he  asked,  with  a  grin. 

"  Something  of  the  sort,"  I  replied. 

"Then    chuck  it  out  of  the  window,"   he 

advised.     "  It  won't  do  you  no  good no  real 

good." 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  returned,  "  I  have 
taken  several,  and  they  have  done  me  much 
good." 

He  was  unperturbed,  and  he  still  wore  that 
irritating,  amused  smile. 

"  Eighto,  mister,"  he  said.  ''  Don't  take 
it  personal.  Only  those  things  remind  me  of 
old  Joe  Waller,  who  used  to  live  in  the  flat 
above  ours,  '^.nd  I  thought  I'd  just  tell  you  the 
yarn. 

"  Joe  was  the  most  hen-pecked  chap  I  ever 
come  across,  an  easy-going,  quiet-dispositioned 
man,  with  a  wife  that  fair  'ad  'im  under  her 
thumb,  and  let  'im  feel  it  morning,  noon,  and 
night.     We   couldn't   'elp   knowing  of  it,  the 


wife  and  me,  living  just  underneath,  and  many  s 
the  time  I  wished  I  could  change  places  with 
'im  for  an  hour.  He  didn't  dare  call  'is  soul 
'is  own,  and  as  for  answering  back,  'e  didn't 
know  'ow. 

"  One  night — a  Friday  it  was,  Joe's  pay  night 
— we  'card  the  usual  racket  in  the  Wallers' 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Waller  banging  the  chairs  about, 
and  like  as  not  making  Joe  clean  the  range 
while  'e  listened  to  her. 

"  I  felt  sorrier  than  ever,  for  my  old  girl  had 
just  made  me  a  present  of  a  couple  of  pairs  of 
socks  she'd  knitted  on  the  quiet,  for  a  surprise. 
'  Arf  an  hour  later  I  saw  Joe  go  out  to  'is  patch 
of  ground  at  the  back,  and  I  slipped  out  and 
joined  'im, 

" '  Evening,  Joe,'  I  says.  '  'Ow's  the 
marrows  growing  ? ' 

"  He  took  me  round  to  look  at  them,  and 
when  we  was  out  of  sight  of  the  'ouse,  I  nodded 
my  'ead  towards  the  corner,  and  touched  'is 
elbow. 

'*  *  Not  to-night.  Bill,  thanks,'  'e  says. 

«  <  Why  not  ?  '  I  asks.  And  'e  mumbles  some 
excuse ;  but  I  saw  the  blush  on  'is  cheek,  like  a 
"girl's,  and  I  knew  he  'adn't  the  price  of  a 
glass. 

"  I  didn't  argue,  but  I  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  marrow  bed  and  talked  to  'im.  I  told 
'im  I  couldn't  'elp  knowing  about  'is  old  girl's 
ways  (gentle  like,  you  understand),  and  then 
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I  took  out  a  bottle   like  the  one  you've  got 
there. 

*"  Joe,'  I  says,  *your  trouble  is  that  you're 
too  easy-going.  If  you  was  only  a  bit  of  a 
bully,  your  life  'ud  be  as  'appy  again.  Now, 
you  take  one  of  these  quinine -and-iron  things 
three  times  a  day,  and  I  bet  you  five  bob  that 
in  a  week  your  missus'U  get  the  surprise  of  her 
life.  You'll  find  you'll  be  as  quick  at  talking  as 
she  is,  and  if  you  only  show  a  bit  of  pluck, 
she'll  give  in,  and  be  proud  to  do  it. 

"  *  Women  is  like  that,'  I  says.  *  They 
reckernise  that  the  'usband  is  the  rightful 
master,  and  any  wife  would  rather  be  bossed 
than  boss.' 

"  *  Do  you  really  think  so,  Bill  ?  "  he  asks, 
almost  pathetic.     *  Do  you  mean  she   doesn't 
really   want   to   collar    my   pay   envelope    on 
Fridays,    and    only 
wants  me  to  stand  up 
to  her  ?  ' 

*'  *  Of  course,'  I  says, 
for  I  knew  that  was 
the  only  way  to  get  Joe 
to  show  a  bit  of  fight. 
'  You  may  'ave  a  tussle 
for  a  few  days,  but  she'll 
be  'appier  in  the  long 
run,  as  well  as  you.' 

"  Well,  next  week  me 
and  the  wife  ran  down 
to  Margate  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  a  fort- 
night before  I  saw  Joe 
again — or,  rather,  be- 
fore I  'card  Mrs.  Joe. 
It  was  a  Friday,  too, 
and  for  all  the  difference 
in  the  noise  overhead, 
ifc  might  'ave  been  the 
same  Friday  as  when  I 
gave  'im  the  quinine 
tablets.  After  a  while 
Joe  went  out  to  the 
allotment,  and  I 
followed. 

"  He  looked  up  when 
'e  heard  my  step,  and 
smiled.  That's  the 
sort  Joe  is — 'e  smiled 
and  'eld  out  'is  hand 
like  a  brother. 

*'  *  Had  a  good  time  ? 
the  cackle  and  asked 
gone  wrong, 

*'  *  I  don't  know,'  'e  says  thoughtful,  leaning 
on  his  fork.  '  It  beats  me.  Bill.  I  took  those 
pills  just  as  you  said,  and  I  never  felt  better  in 
my  life.  The  missus  didn't  start  any  argument 
for  a  full  week,  and  when  she  did — well,  I  just 
let  'er  'ave  it  as  strong  as  could  be.' 

•*  *  And  what  then  ?  '  I  asks,  for  that  was  all 
I'd  'oped  for. 

"  '  Well,'  says  Joe,  *  she  was  flabbergasted. 
She  sat  there  and  didn'^  say  a  word,  and  when  I 
told  'er  I  was  going  out  to  the  pub,  and  banged 
the  door  after  me,  she  didn't  even  answer.' 


"  '  Just  what  I  told  you,'  says  I. 

"•  *  Yes,'  says  Joe.  *  But  when  I  come  back, 
'arf  an  hour  later,  she  was  still  sitting  there, 
'er  eyes  all  red  with  crying.  She  was  broken- 
'earted,  Bill,  and  if  I'd  taken  a  pound  of  that 
quinine  stuff,  I  couldn't  'ave  seen  her  like  that. 
She  said  her  life  wasn't  worth  living  if  I  didn't 
love  her,  and  that  she'd  put  an  end  to  it  if  I 
was  going  to  be  cruel  to  'er.  What  could  I  do 
in  face  of  that  ?  ' 

"  *  What  did  you  do  ?  '  I  asked  'im. 

" '  I  gave  her  the  rest  of  the  tablets  to  pufl 
her  round,'  'e  says." 


A  COUPLE  of  Irishmen  met  in  the  street,  and 
one  of  them  asked  the  other — 

"  What's  this  I  hear 
about  Clancy?" 

"  He's  been  tryin'  to 
asphyxiate  himself." 

''G'wanl  What  did 
he  do?" 

*'  He  lit  every  gas-jet 
in  the  house  and  sat 
down  and  wait  3d." 


THE    CLUE, 

Country  Cous:n  :    I  want  a  new  hat. 
Shopman  :    Yes  ;  what  size,  please. 
Country  Cousin  :    Well,  I  dooan't  know 
I  take  nineteens  in  collars. 


'e  asked ;  but  I  cut  out 
'im   straight  what   'ad 


A  LADY  who  had  lived 
in  a  certain  country 
town  to  an  age  at 
which  her  friends  had 
scarcely  assumed  that 
she  was  likely  to  for- 
sake her  spinsterhood, 
suddenly  surprised 
them  by  announcing 
her  engagement  to  a 
local  bachelor  who  was 
considered  rather 
eccentric.  A  friend  of 
hers  took  it  upon  her- 
self to  express  some 
little  surprise  at  the 
engagement,  and  when 
the  fiancee  replied, 
"  But  what  is  it  in  him 
you  don't  like  ?  "  an- 
swered, "Oh,  I  don't 
dislike  him  at  all ;  it's 
only  that  everybody  thinks  him — well,  not 
exactly  eccentric,  but,  at  any  rate,  rather 
singular  in  many  of  his  ways."  "That  may 
be,"  replied  the  prospective  bride,  "  but  then, 
as  he  is  so  very  unlike  other  men,  he  is  surely 
more  likely  to  make  a  good  husband." 


but 


A  CERTAIN  rustic  was  left  a  widower  in  his 
old  age.  Not  very  long  after  he  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  to  marry  again, 
adding,  half  apologetically,  to  everyone  who 
congratulated  him — 

"But,  my  friend,  I  never  would  have 
thought  of  it  if  my  Louisa  hadn't  died  I " 


WHAT  S    IN    A    NAME?  ' 


"  He  looks  a  fairly  wealthy  sort  of  person." 
*'Yes,  and  he  hasn't  a  place  he  can  call  home." 
"  You  don't  mean  that." 
"1  do,  he  calls  it  'ome." 


WHAT    ABOUT    IT  i 


*'HknrYj  the  paper  savs  men  are  wanted  badly  for  ^10,000  positions — what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  ' 
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SMITH,  HOUSE-BREAKER. 

Just  before  sending  this  to  press,  we  received 
a  call  from  Mr.  Smith,  who  complained  that 
his  sign  had  been  misunderstood.  It  refers  to 
the  demolition  of  houses,  a  reputable  calling, 
which  he  has  long  followed,  with  no  thought 
of  burglary,  even  as  a  side  issue.  On  condition 
that  this  "disclaimer  is  given  prominence,  Mr. 
Smith  has  consented  to  these  verses  appearing. 

Tired  of  what  hoardings  advertise, 
Of  boasting  shop  and  blatant  stall, 
I  read  this  with  a^glad  surprise: 

SMITH,  HOUSE-BREAKER-thafs  all. 
No  bordering  of  bright  design 
(All  Smith's  designs  are  dark,  no  doubt). 
One  unscrolled,  unarresting  line 
Let  the  sad  secret  out. 


Thou  hast  no  match  in  self-disdain 
In  servants'  registration  books. 
Where  women,  owning  they  are  plain. 

Pretend  they're  also  cooks. 
Thy  lesson,  friend,  I  thus  apply— 
'Twould  end  our  self-applausive  strife 
Could  we  but  have  thy  modesty 
Without  thy  mode  of  life. 

B,  A.  Clarke. 


*' Daddy/'  began  a  small  boy  on  a  visit  to 
the  Zoo,  why  is  it  that  giraffes  have  such 
long  necks?" 

"In  order  that  they  may  feed  from  the  tops 
of  trees,"  promptly  replied  daddy. 

"But  why,"  continued  the  youngster,  merci- 
lessly, *'  are  the  trees  so  high  ?  " 


TO    GET    EVEN. 


Vegetarian  (after  being  chased  by  bull):    That's  your  gratitude  is  it,  you  great  ugly  b»uteV 
After  this  I'll  eat  beef  three  times  a  aay. 


Meek,  modest  bloom  of  burglary  I 
Is  this  confession  or  a  claim, 
Which  no  distinction  doth  imply 

At  thy  pernicious  game? 
One  primrose  from  the  primrose  path, 
One  bonfire  spark  that  leaps  the  flame ; 
No  eye  but  mine  perceives  thy  worth, 
And  even  I  must  blame. 

Poor  truthful  rogue  I     I  hail  thee  as 
Foredoomed  to  fail  at  felon's  task: 
Thou  wouldst  disdain  an  alias, 

Thou  couldst  not  wear  a  mask : 
Spoil-laden  from  some  midnight  raid, 
How  dost  thou  pass  the  police  ?— unless 
They  think  thy  cracksman's  tools  displa.  ed 
Derails  of  fancy  dress. 


Again  daddy  rose  to  the  emergency.  *'In 
order,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  giraffes  may 
be  able  to  eat." 


It  was  a  small  girl's  first  day  at  school,  also 
the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  teacher,  of 
course,  was  busy  seating  the  children  and 
getting  things  started  properly. 

"Here,"  she  said  to  the  new  pupil,  "you 
may  sit  here  for  the  present." 

"  I  sat  there  all  day,"  the  little  girl  tearfully 
told  her  mother  that  evening,  "  but  she  never 
brought  me  the  present." 
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READ  WHAT  Mr.  GEORGE  ROBEY, 
THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL 
COMEDIANS,    SAYS    OF 

Ci/io  PfecwlA 

"  I  have  occasionally  made  gifts  of  neck- 
laces of  your  Giro  Pearls,  and  in  many  cases 
the  recipients  have  hesitated  to  accept  such 
apparently  valuable  presents. 

This  is  a  tribute  to,  your  pearls  of  which  I 
feel  you  should  know." 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  GEO.  ROBEY. 

OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER, 

Upon  receipt  of  One  Guinea  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet  of  Giro 
Pearls,  16  in.  long- (Gold  Clasp  2/6  extra,  and  other  lengths  at  proportionate  rates), 
or  a  Ring,  Brooch,  Earrings  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Ciro  Pearls. 
Put  them  beside  any  real  pearls,  or  any  other  artificial  pearls,  and  if  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  real,  or  superior  to  the  other  artificial  pearls,  no  matter  what  their  price 
may  be,  we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  return  them  to  us  within  seven  days. 
Our  new  booklet  No.  lo,  just  published,  contains  designs  of 
all  our  new  jewels  mounted  with  Ciro  Pearls  (sent  post  free). 

CIRO  PEARLS,Ltd.(Dept.  1 0),39,OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.  1(  Piccadilly  end) 


No.  1  Necklet  of  famous 
Ciro  Pearls  (i6in.  longi, 
fitted  with   safe«y  clasp, 

price  £1:1:0. 
Other    lengths    at    pro- 
portionate rates. 


We  have  no  shop. 


Our  Showrooms  are  on  the  First  Floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank. 


The 
TAILORVALET 


..  Service 

I^CASTMAN'S 
Jl>  service  offers 
great  convenience 
and  economy  to  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
keep  their  clothes  in  good  order  and  main- 
tain a  uniformly  smart,  well-dressed  ap- 
pearance all  through  the  year,  without  the 
necessity  of  constantly  buying  new  clothes 

EASTMAN  &  SON 

(Dyers  and  Cleaners),  LTDr 

The  service  consists  of:  removal  of  stains  and 
grease  spots,  cleaning,  doing  minor  repairs,  shaping 
and  pressing. 

TERMS  : 
One  Suit  per  week  for  one  year  . .        . .    £11    15    0 

fortnight £7    10    0 

„        ,,  month       ,,       , £3    1/6 

Two  boxes  are  set  apart  for  each  customer's 
exclusive  use,  periodical  calls  being  made  from 
Eastman's  nearest  branch.  SEND    FOR    LIST. 

EASTMAN  &  SON  (S^^A^),  LTD. 


I  No  Heating  Required.      Absolutely  Indelible.  | 

I  MELANYLl 

I  Marking  Ink.         | 

I  Metallic  Pen  with  every  Bottle.  M 

p       Nickel  Linen  Stretcher  with  each  large  size.       M 

I  COOPER.  DENNISON  &  WALKDEN.  LTD.  | 

1       7  &  9,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.G.       1 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWICK'S 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way. 

'One  teaspoonful  is  equal  in  effect  to   two  tea- 
spoon/uh  of  most  other  raising  agents. 


'I  of  ace  matter  at  end.\ 


Mention  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AN    EXCELLENT   SOLUTION. 

Montague  and  Millicent  were  a  thoroughly 
modern  young  couple  of  the  type  that  is 
frequently  held  up  to  us  as  a  model,  in  domestic 
newspaper  articles,  for  their  solving  of  such 
problems  as  what  to  do  with  the  baby  when 
the  bull-pup  wants  his  kennel. 

Not,  of  course,  that  they  were  actually 
concerned  with  bull-pups.  That  was  merely 
put  in  exempli  gratia,  for  their  married  life  is 
still  at  the  stage  when  she  does  the  welcoming 
on  the  mat  in  person,  and  he  prefers  it  thus. 

No,  the  problem  which  they  have  so  success- 
fully solved  is  that  of  the  honsework-^that 
incessant  round  of  inglorious  drudgery  that, 
to  judge  from  much  that  one   reads   to  day. 


chivalrously  have  taken  first  turn,  she  insisted 
on  tossing. 

"  I'll  put  you  in,"  he  said  laconically,  when 
they  had  done  so — he  was  a  quick  learner — 
*' shaving  water  at  eight  o'clock."  ^nd  he 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Still  guided  by  stray  newspaper  hmts,  they 
agreed  to  take  alternate  weeks  at  the  task 
of  running  the  house,  and  for  seven  days 
Montague's  lucky  toss  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Then  came  the  Black  Mbnday.  Millicent 
declared  her  innings  closed. 

He  was  a  well-meaning  lad,  Montague — so 
well-meaning  that  the  office  maintained  that 
it  did  not  feel  its  bright  or  cheery  self  if  he 
were  not  there  by  nine-thirty,  and  consequently 


THE    OLD     WAY. 


Jkhry-Builder  :   The  shortage  of  bricklayers  is  holdin'  up  all  my  new  'ouses. 
Cynical  Friend  :   Ah,  but  you  used  to  depend  on  the  wallpaper  for  that,  didn't  you? 


explains  why  a  woman  grows  bald  sooner  than 
a  man. 

It  was  shortly  before  their  marriage  that 
they  read  in  their  daily 'paper  that  the  only 
way  to  ensure  a  happy  married  life  was  for  the 
husband  to  do  half  the  housework,  and,  a 
happy  marriage  being  something  they  had 
rather  set  their  hearts  on,  had  resolved  to 
adopt  that  plan  without  delay.  The  return 
from  their  honeymoon  was  to  see  the  dawn  of 
the  era  of  bissected  domesticity.  As  he  nobly 
remarked,  he  wanted  a  partner,  not  a  parlour- 
maid, and  she,  equally  nobly,  assured  him  that 
he  should  have  one. 

**A  really  business-like  arrangement,"  she 
reminded  him  on  their  first  evening  in  their 
little  jjest  J  and  when,  next  morning^  he  would 


he  had  to  set  his  alarm  clock  for  an  unearthly 
hour  in  order  to  get  forward  with  his  work 
before  resorting  to  the  place  from  which  he 
drew  his  pay. 

Filled  with  thoughts  of  what  the  neighbours 
would  say  if  the  steps  were  not  cleaned  daily, 
he  rose  in  obedience  to  the  remarks  of  the 
clock  and  hastened  about  his  task.  So  un- 
earthly was  the  hour  that,  in  the  half-light,  it 
was  not  until  the  milkman  fell  over  him  and 
they  found  themselves  in  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  hearthstone  that  each  was  aware  of 
the  other's  presence. 

It  was  quite  like  old  times,  this  doing  full- 
knees  bend  and  on  the  hands  down  at  early 
dawn,  and  a  passer-by  who  halted  to  enjoy 
their  dialogue  thought  it  like  old  times,  too. 
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YOU  may  have  to  work  many  hours  a  day — 
I.C.S.  Courses  are  prepared  especially 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  busy  people.  No 
matter  in  what  line  of  work  you  may  be 
engaged,  a  course  of  training  with  the  I.C.S. 
will  qualify  you  for  a  better  position  with 
higher  pay.  Moderate  inclusive  fees  ;  easy 
terms  of  payment. 

POST   THE    COUPON    TO-DAY  I 

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 
96,  INTEENATIONAL  BUILDINGS,  KINGS  WAY,  W.C.  2. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked  X 
..Mining  ..Steam  ..Advertising 

..Mechanical  ..Boiler  ..Window  Dressing 

. .  Draughtsmanship    . .  Agriculture  . .  Textiles 

. .  8  hipyard  ditto        . .  Poultry  Farming     . .  Chemlstr^ 
..Electrical  ..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 

. .  Building  . .  Business  Training  . .  Woodworking 

. .  Marine  . .  Secretaryship         . .  Furniture 

..Motors  ..Salesmanship  ..Fruit  Farming 

Professional    Examinations. 

NOTE.— If  the  subject  desirid  is  not  in  above  list,  write  it  here:— 


Name     .. 
A  aanss 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  wrdinj  to  advertiaers. 
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"Fancy  us  all  three  coming  from  Wapping," 
was  his  thought,  as  for  a  moment  he  was  back 
in  f%ncy  in  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

Montague  got  his  work  well  forward  before 
starting  for  the  office,  but  it  was  something  of 
a  shock  to  find,  on  his  return,  that  the  tasks 
of  the  day  included  the  preparation  of  dinner. 
Cookhouse  fatigue  at  six-thirty  in  the  evening 
was,  he  felt,  more  than.^  an  empty  stomach 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  face,  but  neverthe- 
less he  fa<jed  it 
manfully,  and 
about  '  supper- 
time  they  dined. 
The    milk- 


and  no  accident  occurred.  On  the  contrary, 
both  were  glad  of  the  meeting,  having 
thought  of  several  things  that  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment  they  forgot  to  say  the  previous 
morning.  Prepared,  too,  was  his  chief,  for, 
having  lingered  at  home  to  peel  the  potatoes 
for  dinner,  he  was  late  at  the  office.  Chastened 
by  his  rebuke,  Montague  got  home  to  cook 
another  very  late  dinner,  but  to  his  credit  it 
must  be  said  that  not  for  a  moment  did  he 
doubt  the  essential  wisdom  and  justice  of  their 
arrangement.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he 
think  of  crying  off  his  bargsiia  with  Millicent. 
Anything  rather  than  that — even  the  leaving 
of  the  office  at  three  the  next  afternoon. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  was  missed.  Such 
things  do  happen  in  offices — outside  Whitehall 
— and  to  cut  the  story  as  short  as  did  his  chief, 
the  demand  for  his 
services  became  appre- 
ciably smaller.  There 
was  a  reduction  of  staff 
in  the  establishment. 
In  fact,  Montague  was 
dismissed. 

You  may  think  that 
this  was  his  tragedy, 
but  that  is  where  you 
are  wrong.  It  was 
merely  the  correction 
of  his  mistake.  But 
for  it,  he  might  still 
be  tied  to  a  desk, 
fettered  to  an  office 
stool,  selling  his  soul 
for  a  pittance  and 
spending  it  on  a 
season  ticket.  As  it 
as  the  pioneer  of 
the  new  married  life, 
he  is  a  howling 
success.  , 

He  and  Millicent 
still  share  the  house- 
work, and  by  going 
out  charing  in  their 
off  weeks,  they  con- 
trive to  keep  the 
home  fires  burning. 
And  Millicent  feels 
that  she  is  thus 
enabled  to  develop 
her  Life  (capital  L) 
to  the  full. 

Theta, 


NOT   LIKELY. 


"The  boss  can  talk  abaht  brains,  but  'e  ain't  got   no  greater  'eadpiece  nor 
what  you  an'  me  'as,  Bill." 


**  Will  you  kindly  post 
this  letter  for  me?  " 
said  the  householder 
who  found  himself 
covered  by  the  re- 
volvers of  two  burglars 
whom  he  had  heard  at 
work  in  ,  his  dining- 
room.  "It  must  go 
to  -  night.  It's  the 
premium  for  my  bur- 
glary insurance." 
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lu/wfeet  /ieW  g/'OldDrury  ♦ 


•zund.  JECiixc  Charley  Jl* 


UNIQUE  PROCESS  FOR 

RETAINING  AND 

REGAINING  BEAUTY. 

By  MLLE.  CHARLOTTE  SIRIER. 

DOES  your  skin  chap  or  roughen  easily,  or  become 
unduly  red  or  blotchy?  Let  me  tell  you  a  quick 
and  easy  way  to  overcome  the  trouble  and  keep 
your  complexion  beautifully  white,  smooth,  and.soft.  Just 
get  some  ordinary  mercolized  wax  at  the  chemist's,  and 
use  a  little  before  retiring,  as  you  would  use  cold  cream. 
The  wax,  through  some  peculiar  action,  flecks  off  the 
rough,  discoloured  or  blemished  skin.  The  worn-out 
cuticle  comes  off  just  like  dandruff  on  a  diseased  scalp, 
only  in  almost  invisible  particles.  Mercolized  wax 
simply  hastens  Nature's  work,  which  is  the  rational  and 
proper  way  to  attain  a  perfect  complexion,  so  much 
sought  after,  but  very  seldom  seen.  The  process  is 
perfectly  simple  and  quite  harmless. 


IT  is  astounding  the  number  of  women  who  suffer  from 
unsightly  growths  of  hair  on  the  face,  and  it  will  come 
as  a  piece  of  good  news  to  know  that  there  is  a 
simple  substance  known  as  powdered  pheminol  which 
will  remove  it  immediately  and  permanently.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water, 
and  apply  to  the  objectionable  growths.  In  two  minutes 
all  trace  of  the  hair  will  have  entirely  vanished,  and  your 
skin  will  be  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  child's. 


THE  hair  should  be  allowed  to  breathe,  and  the 
greasy  film  around  each  strand  must  be  removed 
with  a  mild  non-alkaline  shampoo.  Soaps  should 
be  tabooed.  The  very  best  solution  for  the  purpose  can 
be  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water.  It  stimulates  the  scalp  to  healthy 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  hair  in  that  soft, 
fluffy  condition  so  much  admired.  Any  chemist  can 
supply  you  with  an  original  packet  of  stallax,  sufficient 
to  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  shampoos. 

•     •     •     • 

NE  need  not  resort  to  the  very  questionable 
expedient  of  hair- dye  in  order  not  to  have  grey 
hair.  The  grey  hair  can  easily  be  changed  back 
to  a  natural  colour  in  a  few  days'  time  merely  by  the 
application  of  a  simple,  old-fashioned,  and  perfectly 
harmless  home-made  lotion.  Procure  from  your  chemist 
two  ounces  of  tammalite  concentrate,  and  mix  it  with 
three  ounces  of  bay  rum.  Apply  this  to  the  hair  a  few 
times  with  a  small  sponge,  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  grey  hair  gradually  darkening  to 
the  desired  shade.  The  lotion  is  pleasant,  not  sticky  or 
greasy,  and  does  not  injure  the  hair  in  any  way, 
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MUSICAL  PORTRAITS. 

Someone  has  discovefed  that  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  and  Richard  Strauss  have  woven  musical 
portraits  of  their  wives  into  some  of  their  com- 
positions, and  I  am  afraid  amateur  musicians 
will  not  let  it  rest  at  that,  but  will  want  to  try 
their  own  hands  at  this  fascinating  game. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  aspiring  pianists  will 
ask  their  friends  to  sit  to  them,  when  they 
will  strum  out  their  caricatures,  and,  worst  of 
all,  they  will  play  portraits  to  us,  and  ask  us 
to  guess  who  it  is.  This  will  be  a  nerve-racking 
experience,  and  one  liable  to  cause  strained 
relations.  Suppose  that,  after  a  performance 
of  a  brilliant  •Hone  portrait,"  we  should  say: 
"  Wliy,  of  course,  that's  Uncle  Thomas  tacking 
up  the  climbing  rose,  and  hitting  his  thumb 
with  the  hammer;  how  lifelike!"  and  then 
learn,   too   late,   that    those    rippling    chords 


The  aunt  was  frankly  amazed  at  the  astonishing 
exhibition  of  his  appetite. 

'*  Heaveus  I  "  she  exclaimed  one  day.  *'  I 
hope  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  Louis, 
but  for  a  little  chap  you  certainly  eat  a 
lot  I" 

Louis,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  taken 
aback  by  this. 

*'  But  you  must  remember,  auntie,"  he  said 
very  solemnly,  *'I'm  not  so  little  as  I  look 
from  the  outside." 


Youthful  caddies  are  famous  for  their  sage 
or  cynical  observations.  On  one  occasion  a 
stranger  asked  one  of  them — 

What  is  considered  a  good  score  on  these 
links?" 


ONE    CONSOLATION. 


Optimist  ("to  Pessimist  who  has  been  depressed  by  the  Budget) :    Well,  well,  sir,  thank  Heaven  they 
don't  tax  our  debts  I 


represent  the  artist's  idea  in  music  of  his  own 

best  girl !  i?.  u.  RoberU, 


Not  long  after  a  certain  couple  had  become 
engaged  the  young  man  said  to  his  fiancee — 

**  Phyllis,  I  think  it  only  fair  that  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  somnambulist." 

Whereupon  the  girl  responded :  *'  Oh,  Henry, 
I  don't  think  that  will  matter  much.  You  see, 
you  can  go  to  my  church  one  Sunday,  and  I'll 
go  to  yours  the  next." 


During  his  summer  holiday  the  chief  guest 
in   the  Jones  household  was  a  little  nephew. 


"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  youngster,  solemnly, 
"most  of  the  gents  tries  to  do  it  in  as  few 
strokes  as  they  can,  but  it  gin'r'lly  takes  some 
more," 


'  Into  the  general  shop  of  a  remote  village 
there  came  one  day,  not  long  ago,  a  diminutive 
boy,  who  laid  upon  the  counter  a  single  egg, 
and  said — 

"  Please,  my  mother  says  will  you  give  her  a 
needle  for  this  egg." 

The  shopkeeper  smiled.  "  Why,"  he  said, 
*'you  can  get  a  whole  packet  of  needles  for 
,an  eggr 

"No,  sir,"  continued  the  small  boy,  "my 
mother  don't  want  a  whole  packet ;  she  says, 
please  give  me  the  change  in  cheese." 
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A  "WRIGHrS"  ENTHUSIAST 
AND  HER  OPINION. 

"Miss  TODDLES"  says: 

**Me  won't  be  washed  wiv'out  my 
Wight's  Icos  it's  the  nicest  soap  of 
all  for  lickle  girls ! " 


WRIGHT'S 

Coal  Tar 

SOAP. 

THE  Nursery  Soap, 


tvtRr  PIANin  KWOWS 

that  "  FROM  BRAIN  TO  KEY- 
BOARD "  teaching  has  made  an  end 
of  Drudgery.     IT   DOES   MUCH 
MORE  :     every    difficulty    is 
overcome,  in  the  Course  of 
Postal    Lessons,   for    the 
novice,  the  average  or 
advanced    player. 


12,000 

SUCCESSFUL 
PUPILS. 


Used 
by  Sir 
Frederick 
Bridge       and 
many  professional 
pianists.     No  appara- 
tus or  special  music  used. 
^      Write  for  details  of  Courses 
and  my  Illustrated  Book  "LigKton 
Pianoforte  Playing,"  sent  post  free. 
Do  not  omit  to  state  exactly  the  amount  of 
your  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  playing. 
V.  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bioomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.I. 

pom  Brain  to  Saiiboard 

Macdonald    Smith's   System    of 
Pianoforte  Playing. 


ess 
Cutlery 


will  not  tarnish,  rust  or  stain,  no 

matter  how  used.  We  supply  the 
best  quality  only,  direct  from 
Sheffield,  and  we  return  your  cash  if 
they  are  not  satisfactory.  Stainless 
Tea  Knives,  19/-;  Dessert.  23/-; 
Table,  26/-  per  half-dozen.  Abroad, 
I/-  extra.     Send  for  catalogue. 

RICHWILL*8.  Ltd. 

W      Mandswortli. 
SHEFFIELD. 


Dept. 


Terrible    Itching 

Burning,  Itching,  Eczema  which  drives  you 
crazy,  especially  when  overheated  or  in  bed, 
need  no  longer  be  borne  in  patience.  Hood's 
Medicine  lemoves  the  cause 

— acid  poison  in  the  blood— 

and  cures.  Names  of  its  fourteen  herbal  ingredients  on 
every  bottle.  40,266  cures  recorded  in  two  years. 
Send  i/-  for  six  days'  trial  tabkts  to  Hood's  (Dept. 
W.M.  i),  Cecil  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

Hood's    Medicine 
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The  road  home  was  long,  badly  lighted,  and 
lonely.  Memories  of  '*  hold-nps,"  footpads, 
and  deeds  of  violence  were  creating  a  sort  of 
sinking  feeling  under  the  waistband  of  a 
traveller  as  he  plodded  along  it. 

At  the  darkest  point  of  the  journey  his  dread 
foreboding  was  realised. 

"  Yer  money  or  yer  life  I "  a  harsh  voice 
growled,  as  a  hand  gripped  his  throat  and  a 
cold  ring  of  steel  pressed  itself  into  his  ear. 
The  traveller  collapsed. 

"  Oh,  take  my  life,"  he  cried — **  I'm  saving 
my  money  for  my  old  age  I  " 


unbounded.  Then  complaints  began  to  come 
in  that  letters  were  not  being  properly  sent 
off.  The  department  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  then  sent  an  inspector  to  investigate. 

The  postmaster  was  also  the  grocer.  "  What 
becomes  of  the  letters  posted  here  ?  '*  demanded 
the  inspector  of  him.  "The  people  say  that 
they  are  not  sent  off." 

"Of  course  they  ain't  l"  was  the  startling* 
response,  as  the  postmaster-grocer  pointed  to  a 
large  and  nearly  empty  mail-sack  hanging  in 
a  corner.  "I  ain't  sent  it  off  because  it  ain't 
anywheres  near  full  yet  I  " 


In  a  cross-examination  the  eminent  lawyer 
suddenly  demanded  of  the  defendant — 
"  Why  did  you  strike  this  man  ?  " 


I  HAVE  been  genuinely  alarmed  by  the 
achievements  in  the  home-made  furniture  line 
of  a  young  couple  of  my  acquaintance. 


BETTER    LATE    THAN    NEVER. 


MiSTHESS  :   What  are  you  doing  to  that  child? 

Maid:    Oh,  it's  all  right,  mum.     But  I  forgot  to  shake  his  medicine  before  I  give  it  'im. 


"  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  called  me  a  liar." 

"Is  that  true?"  asked  the  lawyer,  turning 
to  the  man  with  the  battered  countenance. 

"Certainly,  it's  true,"  said  the  accuser.  "I 
called  him  a  liar  because  he  is  one,  and  I  can 
prove  it." 

Then  the  lawyer  turned  to  the  defendant 
with,  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  that?  " 

"I  don't  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  case.  Even  if  I  am  a  liar,  I  reckon  I've 
got  a  right  to  be  sensitive  about  it,  ain't  I  ?  " 


The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  small  village  in 
a  remote  colony  were  given  a  post-ofiice. 

Their  pride  in  the  acquisition  was  at  first 

Fa'ing  Third  Cover. \ 


They  converted  an  egg-chest  into  a  settee, 
made  two  alleged  easy  chairs  out  of  an  apple - 
barrel,  built  a  book-case  with  grocer's  boxes, 
constructed  a  cosy  corner  with  a  clothes- 
horse  and  a  bamboo  curtain  pole,  and  put 
their  off-spring  to  sleep  in  a  banana-crate 
cradle.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  this 
economy  proved  to  be  misplaced.  An  extra 
large -sized  uncle,  from  whom  they  had  ex- 
pectations, paid  them  a  visit  one  day,  but 
the  surprise  was  all  on  his  side.  He  sat 
down  heavily  on  one  of  the  "easy"  chairs, 
and  disappeared  into  the  depths  of  the 
apple -barrel,  and  had  to  be  sawn  out. 
Then,  convinced  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
practical  joke,  went  straight  home  and  made 
another  will. 
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'*AU    RETOIR!" 
By   Staxlky  Davis, 


?'  .■■  f-t^- 


"  1  had  known  her  solemn  before,  but  not  like  this." 

A    LESSON    IN 
LATIN 

By   DORNFORD    YATES 

Author  of  "  7'he  Brother  of  Daphne''''  and  "  The  Courts  of  Idleness,'''' 
Illustrated    by    Norah    Schlegel 

"  Y  IT  "THAT,  again  ?"  said  I,  staring  at  the  to    you    for    information    and    immediate 

V  y      breakfast-cup  which  Jill  was  ofier-  action.    So,  as  they  say  in  the  Army,  close 

ing  me,  that  I  might  pass  it  to  your  perishin'  head  and  get  down  to  it." 

Daphne.      "  How  many  more  cups  is  he  "  What  you  want,"  said  I,  '*  is  a  bucket 

going  to   drink  ?      He's  had  three  to  my  Or  a  private  urn." 

knowledge."  "  What's  the   matter  with  a  trough  ?  ' 

*'  That  vessel,"  said  Berry,  "  was  passed  said  Jonah.    "  That'd  be  more  in  keeping.' 

Copyright,  1920,  by  Dornford  Yates,  in  the  United  States' of  America. 
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Berry  turned  to  Adele. 

"  You  see  ?  "  he  said,  *'  Two  putrid 
minds  with  but  a  single  snort.  But  there 
you  are.  Don't  dwell  on  it.  Pass  the 
marmalade  instead."  He  turned  to  his 
wife.  "  And  what's  the  programme  for 
to-day  ?  The  glass  has  gone  up,  it's  already 
raining,  '  all's  right  with  the  world.'  Any- 
body like  to  play  ping-pong  ?  " 

"  Fool,"  said  his  wife.  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea 
if  we  went  over  to  Broken  Ash  for  tea." 
Berry  made  a  grimace,  and  Jill  and  I 
groaned.  Even  Jonah  looked  down  his  nose 
at  the  suggestion.  "  Yes,"  my  sister  con- 
tinued, ''  I  didn't  think  it'd  be  a  popular 
move,  but  I'd  like  Adele  to  see  the  pictures, 
and  we  haven't  shown  a  sign  of  life  since 
we  left  Town." 

At  Broken  Ash  lived  the  other  branch 
of  the  Pleydell  family,  consisting  of  our 
Cousin  Vandy  and  his  two  sisters.  Between 
them  and  us  there  was  little  love  lost.  Of 
their  jealousy  of  Berry,  but  for  whose  birth 
White  Ladies  would  have  passed  into  their 
hands,  they  made  but  an  open  secret  ;  and, 
when  he  married  my  sister,  who  was  his 
second  cousin,  and  the  Mansels — Cousins 
Jonah  and  Jill — had  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  us,  relations  had  become  more  strained 
than  before.  The  conventions  were,  however, 
observed.  Calendars  were  exchanged  at 
Christmas,  birthdays  were  recognised  with 
a  cold  epistolary  nod,  and  occasional  calls 
were  paid  and  invitations  issued.  Their 
possession  of  all  but  two  of  the  family 
portraits  was  undoubted,  and  with  nine 
points  of  the  law  in  their  favour  they  were 
well  armed.  It  was  ati  open  question 
whether  the  tenth  point,  which  was  ours, 
was  sufficiently  doughty  to  lay  the  other 
nine  by  the  heels.  Years  ago  counsel  had 
advised  that  the  law  was  dead  in  our  favour, 
but  it  was  certain  that  Vandy  and  his  sisters 
would  resist  any  claim  we  made  with  great 
bitterness,  and  the  settlement  of  a  family 
quarrel  in  the  public  ring  of  the  High  Court 
was  more  than  we  could  stomach. 

Still,  the  pictures  were  worth  seeing. 
There  were  a  Holbein,  a  Van  Dyck,  three 
Gainsboroughs,  and  two  from  the  brush  of 
Reynolds  among  them,  and,  so  soon  as  she 
had  learned  of  their  existence,  Adele  Feste, 
who  was  on  a  visit  from  the  United  States, 
had  evinced  an  eagerness  to  be  shown  the 
collection. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Then — 

*'  I'd  hate  to  think  you  were  going  for 
my  sake,"  said  Adele. 


"  We're  not,  dear,"  said  Daphne.  "  Even 
if  you  weren't  here,  we  should  have  to  go 
some  day  soon." 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  ''  We  hate  one 
another  like  poison,  but  we've  never 
declared  war.  Consequently,  diplomatic 
relations  are  still  maintained,  and  in  due 
season  we  meet  and  are  charmingly  offensive 
to  one  another.  When  war  broke  out,  they 
were  very  sticky  about  billeting  a  few 
Yeomanry  chargers,  and  crawled  and  lied 
about  their  stabling  till  the  authorities  got 
fed  up  and  commandeered  all  they'd  got. 
Therefore,  whenever  we  meet,  I  chivvy  the 
conversation  in  the  direction  of  horseflesh^ 
In  the  same  way,  having  regard  to  the 
burglary  which  we  suffered  last  month, 
Vandy  will  spread  himself  on  the  subject 
of  old  silver.  The  moment  they  heard  of 
it,  they  sent  us  a  triumphant  telegram  of 
condolence." 

My  sister  laughed. 

''  If  you  say  much  more,"  she  said, 
''  Adele  will  be  afraid  to  come  with  us. 
I  admit  it's  a  duty  call,  pure  and  simple. 
All  the  same,  there  won't  be  any  bloodshed." 

''  I'm  ready  for  anything,"  said  Adele 
thoughtfully.  "  Shall  I  wear  a  red  or  white 
rose  ?  " 

''  Don't  tell  us  you  can  control  your 
cheeks,"  said  I.  "  It's  unheard  of.  And 
why  are  you  so  pensive  this  morning  ?  Is 
it  because  of  Ireland  ?  Or  have  you  trodden 
on  your  sponge  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she's  broken  the  soap-dish," 
said  Berry,  "  and  is  afraid  to  tell  us." 

''Don't  tease  her,"  said  Jill.  "Why 
shouldn't  she  be  quiet  if  she  likes  ?  " 

But  Adele  was  bubbling  with  laughter. 

''  The  truth  is,"  she  announced,  ''  I'm 
trying  to  remember  a  dream  I  had  last 
night."  She  looked  across  the  table  to 
me.  "  You  know  what  it  is  to  dream 
something  rather  vivid  and  interesting, 
and  then  not  to  be  able  to  remember  what 
it  was  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

''  But  you  can't  do  anything,"  I  said. 
"  It's  no  good  trying  to  remember  it. 
Either  you'll  think  of  it,  or  you  won't." 

''  Exactly,"  said  my  brother  -  in  -  law. 
"  There's  no  other  alternative.  It's  one  of 
the  laws  of  Nature.  I  well  remember 
dreaming  that  I  was  a  disused  columbarium 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  brewery 
and  was  used  as  a  greenhouse.  I  was  full 
of  vats  and  memorial  tablets  and  creeping 
geraniums.  Just  as  they  were  going  to  pull 
me    down   to    make   room   for   a   cinema, 


A    LESSON    IN    LATIN. 
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Daphne   woke  me  up  to  say  there  was  a  "  Then   how   d'you   know    what   it   was 

bat  in  the  room.    I  replied  suitably,  but,       about  ?  "  said  Jill. 

before  turning  over  to  resume  my  slumbers,  "  I  don't,"  said  Berry.     "  What  I  have 


'  That's  the  very  man,'  she  exclaimed,  pointin^jj  at  the  picture  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  in  a  plum-coloured  coat." 


I  tried  to  recapture  my  dream.    My  efforts      told  you  is  pure  surmise.     And  now  will  you 
were  vain.    It  was  gone  for  ever,"  pass  me  the  toast,  or  shall  I  come  and  get  it  ? " 
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Choking  with  indignation,  Jill  stretched 
out  a  rosy  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  toast- 
rack.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  light  of  mischief 
leapt  into  her  grey  eyes,  and  she  called 
Nobby.  In  a  flash  the  Sealyham — never  so 
vigilant  as  at  meal-time — was  by  her  side. 
Cheerfully  she  gave  him  the  last  piece  of 
toast.  Then  she  turned  to  Berry  with  a 
seraphic  smile. 

*'  I'm  afraid  there's  none  left,"  she  said. 


Before  we  had  finished  lunch,  the  rain 
had  ceased,  and  by  the  time  we  were  under 
weigh,  en  route  for  Broken  Ash,  the  afternoon 
sun  was  turning  a  wet  world  into  a  sweet- 
smelling  jewel.  Diamonds  dripped  from  her 
foliage,  emerald  plumes  glistened  on  every 
bank,  silver  lay  spilled  upon  her  soft  brown 
roads.  No  scent-bag  was  ever  stuffed  with 
such  rare  spicery.  Out  of  the  dewy  soil 
welled  up  the  fresh  clean  breath  of  magic 
spikenard,  very  precious. 

Punctually  at  half-past  four  we  swept 
up  the  avenue  of  poplars  that  led  to  our 
cousins'  house. 

The  visit  had  been  arranged  by  Daphne 
upon  the  telephone,  and  Vandy  and  his 
two  sisters  were  ready  and  waiting.  .  .  . 

The  reunion  was  not  cordial.  Ease  and 
Familiarity  were  not  among  the  guests. 
But  it  was  eminently  correct.  The  most 
exacting  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  most 
severe  authority  upon  Etiquette,  would 
have  been  satisfied.  We  were  extraordinarily 
polite.  We  made  engaging  conversation,  we 
begged  one  another's  pardon,  we  enjoyed 
one  another's  jokes.  The  dispensation  and 
acceptance  of  hospitality  did  the  respective 
forces  infinite  credit. 

After  tea  we  were  taken  to  see  the 
pictures. 

Vandy,  as  showman,  naturally  escorted 
Adele.  The  rest  of  us,  decently  grouped 
about  his  sisters,  followed  like  a  party  of 
sightseers  in  the  wake  of  a  verger. 

To  do  our  host  justice,  he  knew  his  own 
fathers.  For  what  it  was  worth,  the  history 
of  the  Pleydell  family  lay  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
Men,  manners,  and  exploits — he  knew  them 
all.  Indeed,  years  ago  he  had  collected  his 
knowledge  and  had  it  published  in  the  form 
of  a  book.    We  had  a  copy  somewhere. 

We  were  half-way  along  the  gallery,  and 
our  cousin  was  in  full  blast,  when  Adele,  to 
whom  he  was  introducing  the  portraits  with 
triumphant  unction,  started  forward  with  a 
low  cry. 

"  That's  the  very  man,"  she  exclaimed. 


pointing  at  the  picture  of  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  in  a  plum-coloured  coat,  which, 
I  seemed  to  remember,  was  unsigned  but 
attributed — without  much  confidence — to 
the  brush  of  Gonzales  Coques.  "  What  an 
extraordinary  thing  !  I've  broken  my 
dream." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Vandy 's 
importance  was  snatched  from  him,  and 
the  prophet's  mantle  had  fallen  upon  Adele. 
Where,  but  a  moment  before,  he  had  been 
strutting  in  all  the  pride  of  a  proprietor, 
she  held  the  stage.  More.  Neither  our 
discomfited  host  nor  his  sisters  could  divine 
what  was  toward,  and  the  fact  that  their 
guests  crowded  eagerly  about  Adele,  en- 
couraging her  to  "  let  them  have  it,"  was 
more  disconcerting  than  ever. 

''  It  was  in  a  garden,"  said  Adele,  ''  a 
quiet  sort  of  place.  I  think  I  was  walking 
behind  him.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  there, 
but  he  didn't  see  me.  All  the  same,  he  kept 
looking  round,  as  if  he  was  afraid  he  was  being 
watched.  Presently  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  stone  pedestal  standing. 
It  wasn't  exactly  a  pillar — it  wasn't  high 
enough.  And  it  was  too  high  for  a  seat. 
Well,  he  stared  at  this  for  a  moment  ; 
then  he  looked  around  again,  very  cautiously, 
and  then — it  sounds  idiotic,  but  he  began  to 
prod  the  turf  with  his  stick.  At  first  he 
did  it  just  casually,  here  and  there  :  but, 
after  a  little,  he  started  prodding  at  regular 
intervals,  methodically.  The  ground  was 
quite  soft,  and  his  stick  seemed  to  go  in 
like  a  skewer.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  hear 
something  or  somebody,  for  he  listened  very 
carefully,  and  then  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the 
pedestal  and  leaned  up  against  it  as  if  he 
were  resting.  The  next  moment  somebody 
— some  man  in  ordinary  clothes  came  out 
of  .  .  ."  She  hesitated.  "  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  some  bushes  or  a  wall  he 
came  out  of.  Some  bushes,  I  guess.  Any 
way,  he  appeared,  and — don't  laugh — gave 
him  a  green  tomato.     Then  I  woke  up." 

''  And  this  is  the  man  you  saw  ?  "  cried 
Daphne,  pointing. 

Adele  nodded. 

"  Dress  and  everything.  He  was  wearing 
the  same  plumed  hat  and  that  identical 
coat,  buttoned  all  down  the  front,  with  the 
pockets  low  down  on  either  side.  And  I'll 
never  forget  his  face.  That's  a  wonderful 
picture.    It's  life-like." 

*'  What  an  extraordinary  thing  !  "  said  I. 
Then  I  turned  to  Vandy.  ''  Has  this  portrait 
ever  been  reproduced  ?  " 

He  did  not  seeni  to  hear  me, 
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With  dropped  jaw  and  bulging  eyes,  the 
fellow  was  staring  at  Adele,  staring.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  as  with  an  efiort,  he  pulled 
himself  together. 

"  Was  that  all  you  saw  ?  "  he  said 
hoarsely. 

Adele  pondered. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Except 
that  there  were  some  words  carved  on  the 
pedestal.  PER  .  .  .  IMP  .  .  .  PERIMP.  .  .  . 
No.  That  wasn't  it.  Something  like  that. 
Not  Enghsh.    I  can't  remember." 

"  Ah  !  " 

Berry  took  up  the  running. 

"  You  say  the  merchant  was  prodding 
the  ground  ?  "  he  said. 

"  That's  right.    It  sounds  silly,  but " 

''  Not  at  all,"  said  Berry  excitedly.  *'  He 
was  looking  for  something.  It's  as  clear  as 
dayUght."  He  turned  to  the  picture. 
"  That's  Wilham  Pleydell,  isn't  it,  Vandy  ? 
Seventeenth-century  bloke.  The  one  Pepys 
mentions." 

My  cousin  nodded  abstractedly.  With 
unseeing  eyes  he  was  staring  out  of  a  window. 
It  was  patent  that  Adele's  recital  had 
affected  him  strangely.  ... 

Berry  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Where's  the  book  you  wrote  ?  "  he  said 
gently.    "  That  may  throw  some  light  on  it." 

One  of  our  hostesses  turned,  as  though 
she  would  fetch  the  volume. 

"  It  went  to  be  rebound  yesterday,"  cried 
Vandy  in  a  strained,  penetrating  voice. 

His  sister  stopped  and  stood  still  in  her 
tracks.  A  moment  later  she  had  turned 
back  and  was  murmuring  a  confirmation. 

Jonah,  who  had  been  busy  with  a  pencil 
and  the  back  of  an  envelope,  limped  towards 
us  from  one  of  the  windows. 

"  The  pedestal  was  a  sundial,"  he  said. 
Vandy  looked  at  him  sharply.  He  turned  to 
Adele.  "  PER  .  .  .  IMP  ...  you  said.  Try 
PEREUNT  ET  IMPUTANTUR.  Latin. 
'  The  hours  pass  and  are  charged  against  us.' 
You'll  find  the  phrase  on  five  sundials  out 
of  six." 

A  buzz  of  excited  applause  greeted  this 
admirable  contribution. 

Adele  looked  at  the  written  words. 

''  You  are  clever,"  she  said.  "  Of  course, 
that's  it.    It  must  be. " 

Vandy's  reception  of  Jonah's  discovery 
convinced  me  that  it  had  already  occurred 
to  him.  He  applauded  theatrically.  The 
fellow  was  playing  a  part,  feverishly.  Besides, 
I  did  not  believe  his  rotten  book  was  being 
rebound.  That  was  a  lie.  There  was  some- 
thing there  which  he  did  not  want  us  to  see. 


Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Well,  wo  had  a  copy  at 
White  Ladies.  No  !  Our  copy  was  in 
Town.  Hang  it  !  What  a  sweep  the  man 
was  ! 

With  a  horse-laugh  he  interrupted  my 
reflections. 

"  Well,  well.  Miss  Feste,  I  confess  you 
gave  me  a  shock.  Still,  if  you  had  to  meet 
one  of  our  forefathers,  I  could  have  wished 
it  had  been  any  other  than  the  notorious 
Wilham.  We  enjoy  his  portrait,  but  we 
deplore  his  memory.  Ha  !  Ha  !  Now,  we're 
really  proud  of  the  next  one — his  cousin, 
James  Godstow  Pleydell.  He  it  was  who 
was  responsible " 

"  Forgive  me,"  purred  Daphne,  "  but  I'm 
going  to  say  we  must  fly.  I'd  no  idea  it 
was  so  late.  People  are  coming  to  dinner, 
and  we  must  go  back  by  Brooch,  because 
we've  run  out  of  ice." 

Our  host  protested — not  very  heartily — 
and  was  overruled.  Mutual  regret  was 
suitably  expressed.  Without  more  ado  we 
descended  into  the  hall.  Here  at  the  front 
door  the  decencies  of  leave-taking  were 
observed.  The  host  and  hostesses  were 
thanked,  the  parting  guests  sped.  A  moment 
later  we  were  sliding  down  the  avenue  to  the 
lodge-gates.    As  we  swung  on  to  the  road — 

"  Where's  the  book  ?  "  said  Daphne. 
''  That  man's  a  liar." 

"  At  Cholmondeley  Street,"  said  I.  ''  But 
you're  right  about  Vandy.  He's  trying  to 
keep  something  back." 

"  He's  so  excited  he  doesn't  know  what 
to  do,"  said  Daphne.    "  That's  clear." 

"  Well,  what  the  deuce  is  it  ?  "  said  Berry. 
*'  I've  read  the  blinkin'  book,  but  I'll  swear 
there's  nothing  in  it  about  buried  treasure." 

*'  Whatever  it  is,"  said  I,  "  it's  in  that 
book.  I'll  get  it  to-morrow.  D'you  really 
want  any  ice  ?  " 

Daphne  shook  her  head. 

"  But  I  couldn't  stay  there  with  that  man 
another  minute." 

Adele  lifted  up  her  sweet  voice. 

"  I  feel  very  guilty,"  she  said.  ''  I've 
upset  you  all,  I've  given  everything  away  to 
your  cousin  with  both  hands,  and  I've " 

"  Nonsense,  darling,"  said  Daphne.  "  You 
did  the  natural  thing.  How  could  you 
know " 

Jonah  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh. 

"  One  thing's  certain,"  he  said.  "I'll 
bet  old  Vandy's  cursing  the  day  he  rushed 
into  print." 

Upon  reflection  it  seemed  idle  for  any  one 
of  us  to  journey  to  London  and  back  merely 
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to  fetch  a  volume,  so  the  next  morning 
one  of  the  servants  was  dispatched  instead, 
armed  with  a  note  to  the  housekeeper  at 
Cholmondeley  Street,  teUing  her  exactly 
where  the  book  would  be  found. 

The  man  returned  as  we  were  finishing 
dinner,  and  "  The  History  of  the  Pleydell 
Family  "  was  brought  to  Berry  while  we 
sat  at  dessert. 

Nuts  and  wine  went  by  the  board. 

As  my  brother-in-law  cut  the  string,  we 
left  our  places  and  crowded  about  him  .  .  . 

Reference  to  the  index  bade  us  turn  to 
page  fifty-four. 

As  the  leaves  flicked,  we  waited  breath- 
lessly.    Then — 

''  Here  we  are,"  said  Berry.  "  '  William 
Pleydell.  In  1652  Nicholas  died,  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  only  child,  William,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  This  is  perhaps  as 
well,  for  such  information  as  is  to  hand, 
regarding  his  life  and  habits,  shows  him  to 
have  been  addicted  to  no  ordinarily  evil 
ways.  The  lustre  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  added  to  the  family  name 
William  seems  to  have  spared  no  effort  to 
tarnish.  When  profligacy  was  so  fashionable, 
a  man  must  have  lived  hard  indeed  to 
attract  attention.  Nevertheless,  Samuel 
Pepys,  the  Diarist,  refers  to  him  more  than 
once,  each  time  commenting  upon  the  vile- 
ness  of  his  company  and  his  offensive 
behaviour.  Upon  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
at  the  play-house  the  whole  audience  was 
scandalised  by  a  loose  drunken  frolic,  in 
which  Mr.  William  Pleydell,  a  gentleman  of 
Hampshire,  played  a  disgraceful  part. 
What  was  worse,  he  carried  his  dissolute 
habits  into  the  countryside,  and  at  one  time 
his  way  of  living  at  the  family  seat  White 
Ladies  was  so  openly  outrageous  that  the 
incumbent  of  Bilberry  actually  denounced 
the  squire  from  the  pulpit,  referring  to  him 
as  *'  a  notorious  evil-liver  "  and  an  ''  aban- 
doned wretch."  If  not  for  his  good  name, 
however,  for  the  house  and  pleasure-gardens 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  respect,  for  it 
was  during  his  tenure  that  the  stables  were 
rebuilt  and  the  gardens  decorated  with 
statuary  which  has  since  disappeared. 
A  sundial'  " — the  sensation  which  the  word 
produced  was  profound,  and  Jill  cried  out 
with  excitement — "  ^  a  sundial,  hearing  the 
date  1663  and  the  cipher  W.P.,  still  stands 
in  the  garden  of  the  old  dower-house,  which 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family  early  in 
the  nineteeyith  century.^  " 

Berry  stopped  reading  and  laid  the  book 
down. 


"  The  dower-house  ?  "  cried  Daphne 
blankly. 

Her  husband  nodded. 

''  But  I  never  knew  there  was  one. 
Besides " 

*'  Better  known  to-day  as  '  The  Lawn, 
Bilberry.'  " 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jonah.  *'  A  hundred 
years  ago  that  stood  inside  the  park." 

"  The  Lawn  ?  "  cried  Jill.  '^  Why, 
that's  where  the  fire  was.  Years  and  years 
ago.  I  remember  old  Nanny  taking  me 
down  to  see  it  the  next  day.  And  it's  never 
been  rebuilt.". 

"  To  my  knowledge,"  said  I,  "  it's  had  a 
board  up,  saying  it's  for  sale,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Shall  we  go  in  for  it  1  They 
can't  want  much.  The  house  is  gutted, 
the  garden's  a  wilderness,  and " 

A  cry  from  Adele  interrupted  me.  While 
we  were  talking,  she  had  picked  up  the 
volume. 

"  Listen  to  this,"  she  said.  "  '  William 
Pleydell  died  unmarried  and  intestate  in 
1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Anthony.  Except  that  during  the  former's 
tenure  a  good  deal  of  timber  was  cut, 
White  Ladies  had  been  well  cared  for. 
The  one  blot  upon  his  stewardship  was 
the  disappearance  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  family  plate,  which  Nicholas  Pleydell's 
will  proves  to  have  been  unusually  rare  and 
valuable.  There  used  to  exist  a  legend,  for 
which  the  author  can  trace  no  foundation, 
that  William  had  brought  it  from  London 
during  the  Great  Plague  and  buried  it,  for 
want  of  a  strong-room,  at  White  Ladies.  A 
far  more  probable  explanation  is  that  its 
graceless  inheritor  surreptitiously  disposed 
of  the  treasure  for  the  same  reason  as  he 
committed  waste,  viz.,  to  spend  the  proceeds 
upon  riotous  living.'  " 

Dumbly  we  stared  at  the  reader  .  .  . 

The  murder  was  out. 

Berry  whipped  out  his  watch. 

"  Nine  o'clock,"  he  announced.  ^  *'  We 
can  do  nothing  to-night.  And  that  sweep 
Vandy's  got  a  long  lead.  We  haven't  a 
moment  to  lose.  Who  are  the  agents  for 
The  Lawn  ?  " 

"  It's  on  the  board,"  said  I,  "  and  I've 
read  it  a  thousand  times,  but  I'm  hanged 
if  I  can  remember  whether  it's  Miller  of 
Brooch,  or  a  London  firm." 

*'  Slip  over  there  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,"  said  Jonah.  "  If  it's  Miller,  so 
much  the  better.  You  can  go  straight  on 
to  Brooch.  If  it's  a  London  man — well, 
there's  always  the  telephone." 
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''  I  hope  to  heaven,"  said  Daphne,  ''  it's 
— it's  still  for  sale." 

"  Vandy's     got    Scotch    blood    in    him," 

said    Berry.       "  He  won't  lay   out  fifteen 

hundred  or  so  without  looking  round," 

"  More  like  three  thousand,"  said  Jonah. 

"  It's  a  lot  of  money  to  risk,"  said  Daphne 

slowly. 

''  Yes,"  said  Adele  anxiously.  "  I  feel 
that.  I  know  it's  your  affair,  but,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  my  dream,  this  would 
never  have  happened.  And  supposing  there's 
nothing  in  it  ...  I  mean,  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  think  you'd  thrown  away  all 
that  money  and  gotten  nothing  in  exchange. 
And  they  always  say  that  dreams  are 
contrary." 

"  Let's  face  the  facts,"  said  my  brother- 
in-law.  "  Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, doesn't  it  look  like  a  vision,  or  second 
sight  ?  "  . 

We    agreed    vociferously.      Only    Adele 
looked  ill  at  ease. 
Berry  continued. 

"  Very  well,  then.  Less  than  a  month 
ago  all  our  silver  was  taken  off  us  by  comic 
burglars.  Doesn't  it  look  as  if  we  were 
being  offered  the  chance  of  replacing  it  by 
something  better  ?  " 
Again  we  agreed. 

"  Lastly,  the  insurance  company  has 
paid  up  to  the  tune  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
which  amount  is  now  standing  to  the  credit 
of  my  deposit  account  at  Coutts'.  I  tell  you, 
if  we  don't  have  a  dart,  we  shall  be  mad." 
"  I  agree,"  said  I. 

''  So  do  I,"  cried  Jill.    "  I'm  all  for  it." 
Only  Daphne  and  Jonah  hesitated. 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  former's  shoulder. 
*'  Supposing,"  I  said,  "  we  take  no  action, 
but  Vandy  does.     Supposing  he  strikes  oil 
and  lands  the  stuff  under  our  noses  .  .  . 
Wouldn't    you    cheerfully    blow    the    four 
thousand  just  to  avoid  that  ?  " 

My  sister's  eyes  flashed,  and  Jonah's 
chin  went  up. 

"  Anything,"  said  Daphne  emphatically, 
"  anything  would  be  better  than  that." 
So  was  the  decision  made. 
We  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  discussed  the 
matter  furiously. 

The  suggestion  that  Vandy  would  not 
wait  to  buy,  but  had  already  got  to  work 
at  The  Lawn,  was  summarily  dismissed. 
Our  cousin  was  too  cautious  for  that.  He 
knew  that  the  moment  we  had  the  book, 
we  should  be  as  wise  as  he,  and  that,  since 
we  were  at  loggerheads,  we  should  certainly 


not  sit  quietly  by  and  permit  him  to  enrich 
himself  to  our  teeth,  when  a  word  to  the 
owners  of  The  Lawn  would  compel  him  to 
disgorge  any  treasure  he  found.  No, 
Vandy  was  no  fool.  He  would  walk  cir- 
cumspectly, and  buy  first  and  dig  after- 
wards. 

It  was  Jonah  who  raised  the  question  of 
"  treasure  trove."  In  some  uneasiness  we 
sought  for  a  book  of  law.  Investigation 
however,  satisfied  us  that,  if  the  plate  were 
ever  unearthed,  .the  Crown  would  not  inter- 
fere. Evidence  that  an  ancestor  had  buried 
it  was  available,  and  reference  to  the  will 
of  Nicholas  would  establish  its  identity. 
Whether  it  belonged  to  us  or  to  Vandy  was 
another  matter,  but  Reason  suggested  that 
Law  and  Equity  alike  would  favour  the 
party  in  whose  land  it  was  found. 

We  ordered  breakfast  early  and  the  car 
at  a  quarter  to  nine,  but,  for  all  that,  it 
was  past  midnight  before  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  for  once  in  a  way,  we 
were  up  to  time.  Two  minutes  after  the 
quarter  we  were  all  six  in  the  car,  and  it 
was  not  yet  nine  o'clock  when  Jonah  pulled 
up  in  the  shade  of  a  mighty  oak  less  than 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  tall  iron  gates  which 
stood  gaunt,  rusty,  and  forbidding,  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  quiet  by-road. 

So  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was  no  one 
about,  but  we  were  anxious  not  to  attract 
attention,  so  Berry  and  I  alighted  and 
strolled  casually  forward. 

The  object  of  our  visit  was,  of  course,  to 
learn  from  the  board  in  whose  hands  the 
property  had  been  placed  for  sale.  But 
we  had  decided  that,  if  it  were  possible,  we 
must  effect  an  entrance,  to  see  whether  the 
turf  about  the  sundial  had  been  disturbed. 
Moreover,  if  we  could  get  Adele  inside,  it 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  see  whether 
she  recognised  the  place. 

Wired  on  to  the  mouldering  gates,  a 
weather-beaten  board  glared  at  us. 

FREEHOLD 

with  immediate  possession 

TO  BE  SOLD 

This  Very  Desirable 

OLD-WORLD  MANSION 

Standiyig  in  three  acres  of  'pleasure  grounds 

And  only  requiring  certain  structural  repairs 

To  he  made  an  ideal  modern  residence. 

F,  R.  MILLER,  Estate  Agent,   High   St., 

Brooch. 

Considering  that  the  house  had  been 
gutted  nearly  twenty  y^ars  ago,  and  had 
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stood  as  the  fire  had  left  it  from  then  until 
now,  the  advertisement  was  euphemistic. 

By  dint  of  peering  between  the  corrupted 
bars,  it  was  possible  to  see  for  ourselves  the 
desolation.  A  press  of  nettles  crowded 
about  the  scorched  and  blackened  walls, 
square  gaping  mouths,  that  had  been 
windows,  showed  from  the  light  within 
that  there  was  no  roof,  while  here  and  there 
charred  timbers  thrust  their  unsightly  way 
from  out  of  a  riot  of  brambles,  wild  and 
disorderly.  What  we  could  see  of  the  garden 
was  a  very  wilderness.  Tall  rank  grass 
flourished  on  every  side,  carriage-way  and 
borders  ahke  had  been  blotted  into  a  spring- 
ing waste,  and  the  few  sprawling  shrubs 
which  we  could  recognise  hardly  emerged 
from  beneath  the  choking  smother  of 
luxuriant  bindweed. 

The  gates  were  chained  and  padlocked. 
But  they  were  not  difficult  to  scale,  and  in 
a  moment  Berry  and  I  were  over  and 
standing  knee-deep  in  the  long  wet  grass. 

Stealthily  we  made  our  way  to  the  back 
of  the  house.  .  .  . 

The  sundial  was  just  visible.  The  gra^s 
of  what  had  once  been  a  trim  lawn  rose  up 
about  the  heavy  pedestal,  coarse  and  tumul- 
tuous. But  it  was  untouched.  No  foot  of 
man  or  beast  had  trodden  it — lately,  at 
any  rate. 

Simultaneously  we  heaved  sighs  of  relief. 

Then— 

"  Adele'll  never  recognise  this,"  said 
Berry.  "  It's  hopeless.  What  she  saw  was 
a  lawn,  not  a  prairie."  I  nodded.  "  Still," 
he  went  on,  "  there  used  to  be  a  door  in  the 
wall — on  the  east  side."  As  he  spoke,  he 
turned  and  looked  sharply  at  the  haggard 
building.  "  Thought  I  heard  something," 
he  added. 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

I  swung  on  my  heel,  and  together  we 
stared  and  listened.  Eyes  and  ears  alike 
went  unrewarded.  The  silence  of  desolation 
hung  like  a  ragged  pall,  gruesome  and 
deathly.  .  .  . 

Without  a  word  we  passed  to  the  east  of 
the  ruin.  After  a  little  we  came  to  the  door 
in  the  wall.  Here  was  no  lock,  and  with  a 
little  patience  we  drew  the  bolts  and  pulled 
the  door  open.  It  gave  on  to  a  little  lane, 
which  ran  into  the  by-road  at  a  point  close 
to  where  the  others  were  waiting. 

I  left  Berry  and  hastened  back  to  the  car. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  greeted  my 
issuing  from  the  lane,  and  I  could  read 
the  same  unspoken  query  in  four  faces 
at  once. 


"  We're  first  in  the  field  so  far,"  I  said. 
There  was  a  gasp  of  relief.  '^  Come  along. 
We've  found  a  way  for  you." 

Adele  and  Jill  were  already  out  of  the  car. 
Daphne  and  Jonah  made  haste  to  alight. 

"  Think  we  can  leave  her  ?  "  said  Jonah, 
with  a  nod  at  the  Eolls. 

"  Oh,  yes.    We  shan't  be  a  minute." 

Hurriedly  we  padded  back  the  way  I  had 
come.  Berry  was  still  at  the  door,  and  in 
silence  we  followed  him  to  where  he  and  I 
had  stood  looking  and  listening  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"  0-o-oh !  ''  cried  Jill,  in  an  excited 
whisper. 

"  What  about  it,  Adele  ?  "  said  Berry. 

Adele  looked  about  her,  knitting  her 
brows.    Then — 

*'  I'm  afraid  to  say  anything,"  she  said. 
''  It  may  be  the  place  I  saw.  I  can't  say  it 
isn't.  But  it's  so  altered.  I  think,  if  the 
grass  was  cut.  ..." 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  said  my  brother-in- 
law. 

"  But  the  pedestal  was  exactly  that 
height.  That  I'll  swear.  And  it  stood  on  a 
step." 

"  What  did  the  words  look  Hke  ?  "  said  I. 

"  They  were  carved  in  block  letters  on 
the  side  of  the  cornice." 

As  carefully  as  I  could,  I  stepped  to  the 
sundial.  As  I  came  up  to  it,  my  foot 
encountered  a  step.  ... 

The  column  was  unusually  massive,  and 
the  dial  must  have  been  two  feet  square. 
Lichened  and  weather-beaten,  an  inscription 
upon  the  cornice  was  yet  quite  easy  to  read. 

PEKEUNT  ET  IMPUTANTUR 

And  the  words  were  carved  in  block 
lettering.  .  .  . 

A  buzz  of  excitement  succeeded  my  report. 
Then  Daphne  turned  quickly  and  looked 
searchingly  at  the  house. 

''  I  feel  as  if  we  were  being  watched,"  she 
said,  shuddering.  "  Let's  get  back  to  the 
car." 

As  Jonah  followed  the  girls  into  the  lane — 

*'  What  about  bolting  the  door  ?  "  said  I. 

Berry  shook  his  head. 

"  Doesn't  matter,"  he  said.  '*  Anyway, 
we've  trodden  the  grass  down.  Besides, 
there's  nothing  to  hide." 

We  dragged  the  door  to  and  hastened 
after  the  others. 

As  we  climbed  into  the  car,  Jonah  started 
the  engine. 

"  What  are  the  orders  ?  "  he  said.  *'  Is 
Miller  the  agent  ?    You  never  said." 
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*'  Yes,"  said  I.  "  We'd  better  go  straight 
to  Brooch." 

Our  way  lay  past  the  main  entrance  of 
The  Lawn. 

As  we  approached  this,  Jonah  exclaimed 
and  set  his  foot  on  the  brake. 

Leaning  against  the  wall  was  a  bicycle, 
and  there  was  a  man's  figure  busy  about  the 
gates.    He  appeared  to  be  chmbing  over  .  .  . 

As  we  came  up  alongside,  he  looked  at  us 
curiously.     Then  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

A  moment  later  he  slid  a  pair  of  pliers 
into  his  pocket  and,  wringing  the  board 
clear  of  its  fastenings,  lowered  it  to  the 
ground. 

We  were  too  late. 

The  Lawn  was  no  longer  for  sale. 
***** 

Our  chagrin  may  be  imagined  more  easily 
than  it  can  be  described. 

We  returned  to  White  Ladies  in  a  state 
of  profound  depression,  alternately  cursing 
Vandy  and  upbraiding  ourselves  for  not 
having  sent  for  the  book  upon  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  our  visit  to  Broken  Ash. 

Jonah  reproached  himself  bitterly  for 
giving  our  cousin  the  benefit  of  his  detective 
work,  although  both  Daphne  and  I  were 
positive  that  Vandy  had  identified  the 
pedestal  from  Adele's  description  before 
Jonah  had  volunteered  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  a  sundial. 

As  for  Adele,  she  was  inconsolable. 

It  was  after  lunch — a  miserable  meal — 
when  we  were  seated  upon  the  terrace,  that 
Berry  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  wisely 
and  to  the  point. 

"  The  milk's  spilt,"  he  said,  ''  and  that's 
that.  So  we  may  as  well  dry  our  eyes. 
With  that  perishing  motto  staring  us  in  the 
face,  we  might  have  had  the  sense  to  be  a 
bit  quicker  ofi  the  mark.  But  it's  always  the 
obvious  that  you  never  see.  Vandy's  beaten 
us  by  a  foul,  but  there  ain't  no  stewards  to 
appeal  to,  so  we've  got  to  stick  it.  All  the 
same,  he's  got  some  digging  to  do  before  he 
can  draw  the  money,  and  I'm  ready  to  lay 
a  monkey  that  he  does  it  himself.  What's 
more,  the  last  thing  he'll  want  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed. In  fact,  any  interference  with  his 
work  of  excavation  will  undoubtedly  shorten 
his  life.  Properly  organised  innocent  inter- 
ference will  probably  affect  his  reason. 
Our  course  of  action  is  therefore  clear. 

''  Unable  to  procure  his  beastly  book — 
our  copy  cannot  be  found — we  have  for- 
gotten the  incident.  It  comes  to  our  ears 
that  he  has  bought  The  Lawn  and  is  in  pos- 
session.   What  more  natural  than  that  some 


of  us  should  repair  thither,  to  congratulate 
him  upon  becoming  our  neighbour  ?  We  shall 
roll  up  quite  casually — by  way  of  the  door 
in  the  wall — and,  when  we  find  him  labouring, 
affect  the  utmost  surprise.  Of  our  good 
nature  we  might  even  offer  to  help  him  to 
— er — relay  the  lawn  or  tackle  the  drains,  or 
whatever  he's  doing.  In  any  event  we  shall 
enact  the  role  of  the  village  idiot,  till  between 
the  respective  gadflies  of  suspicion — which 
he  dare  not  voice — and  impatience — which 
he  dare  not  reveal — he  will  be  goaded  into 
a  condition  of  frenzy.    What  about  it  ?  " 

The  idea  was  heartily  approved,  and  we 
became  more  cheerful. 

Immediate  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  entrance  to  The  Lawn  to  be  watched 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  by  reliefs 
of  out-door  servants  whom  we  could  trust, 
and  instructions  were  issued  that  the  moment 
Mr.  Vandy  Pleydell  put  in  an  appearance, 
whether  by  day  or  night,  we  were  to  be 
informed. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  Berry 
came  into  my  room. 

"They're  off,"  he  said.  "Thirty-five 
minutes  ago,  Vandy  and  Emma  and  May 
arrived,  unaccompanied,  in  a  four-wheeled 
dogcart.  He'd  got  the  key  of  the  gates, 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  open  single- 
handed  appears  to  have  been  titanic. 
They  seem  to  have  stuck,  or  something. 
Altogether,  according  to  James,  a  most 
distressing  scene.  However.  Eventually 
they  got  inside  and  managed  to  shut  the 
gates  after  them.  In  the  dogcart  there  was 
a  scythe  and  a  whole  armoury  of  tools." 

I  got  out  of  bed  and  looked  at  him. 

''  After  breakfast  ?  "  I  queried. 

My  brother-in-law  nodded. 

"  I  think  so.  We'll  settle  the  premises  as 
we  go." 

*  *  *  *  Hs 

As  we  were  approaching  The  Lawn,  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  just  a  quarter 
to  ten. 

The  little  door  in  the  wall  was  still  un- 
bolted, and  a  very  httle  expenditure  of 
energy  sufficed  to  admit  my  brother-in-law, 
Nobby,  and  myself  into  the  garden. 

So  far  as  the  Sealyham  was  concerned, 
"  the  Wilderness  was  Paradise  enow." 
Tail  up,  he  plunged  into  the  welter  of  grass, 
leaping  and  wallowing  and  panting  with 
surprise  and  dehght  at  a  playground  which 
surpassed  his  wildest  dreams.  For  a  moment 
we  watched  him  amusedly.  Then  we  pushed 
the  door  to  and  started  to  saunter  towards 
the  house. 
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It  was  a  glorious  day,  right  at  the  end  of 
August.  Out  of  a  flawless  sky  the  sun  blazed, 
broiling  and  merciless.  There  was  nowhere 
a  breath  of  wind,  and  in  the  sheltered 
garden — always  a  sun-trap — the  heat  was 
stifling. 

As  we  drew  near,  the  sound  of  voices, 
raised  in  bitterness,  fell  upon  our  ears,  and 
we  rounded  the  corner  of  the  building  to 
find  Vandy  waist-high  in  the  grass  about 
the  sundial,  shaking  a  sickle  at  his  sisters, 
who  were  seated  upon  carriage  cushions 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  flags,  and 
demanding  furiously  "  how  the  devil  they 
expected  him  to  reap  with  a  sweeping  motion 
when  the  god-forsaken  lawn  was  full  of 
molehills." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Berry.  ''  It  can't 
be  done." 

Emma  and  May  screamed,  and  Vandy 
jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Then,  with 
a  snarl,  he  turned  to  face  us,  crouching  a 
little,  like  a  beast  at  bay.  Before  he  could 
utter  a  word,  Berry  was  off. 

Advancing  with  an  air  of  engaging  frank- 
ness, which  would  have  beguiled  the  most 
hardened  cynic,  he  let  loose  upon  our  cousin 
a  voluminous  flood  of  chatter,  which  drowned 
his  protests  ere  they  were  mouthed,  over- 
whelmed his  inquiries  ere  they  were  launched, 
and  finally  swept  him  ofi  his  feet  into  the 
whirlpool  of  uncertainty,  fear,  and  bewilder- 
ment before  he  knew  where  he  was. 

'*  We  had  only  just  heard  of  his  purchase, 
were  delighted  to  think  we  were  to  be  neigh- 
bours, had  had  no  idea  he  was  contemplating 
a  move,  had  always  said  what  a  jolly  little 
nook  it  was,  never  could  understand  why 
it  had  been  in  the  market  so  long,  thought 
we  might  find  him  here  taking  a  look  round, 
wanted  to  see  him,  so  decided  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  .  .  .  What  about 
the  jolly  old  book  ?  Had  it  come  back  from 
the  binders  ?  We  couldn't  find  ours, 
thought  it  must  be  in  Town  .  .  .  The  girls 
were  devilHng  the  life  out  of  him  to  look 
it  up.  Was  it  William  or  Nicholas  ?  He 
thought  it  was  WiUiam.  Hadn't  Vandy  said 
it  was  William  ?  What  was  the  blinking 
use,  any  old  way  ?  And  what  a  day  ! 
He'd  got  a  bet  with  Jonah  that  the  ther- 
mometer touched  ninety-seven  before  noon. 
What  did  Vandy  think  ?  And  what  on 
earth  was  he  doing  with  the  pruning-hook  ? 
And/or  ploughshare  on  his  left  front  ?  Oh, 
a  scythe.  Of  course.  Wouldn't  he  put  it 
down  ?  It  made  him  tired  to  look  at  it. 
And  was  he  recjaiming  the  lawn  ?  Or  only 
looking  for  a  tennis-ball  ?  Of  course,  what  he 


really  wanted  was  a  cutter-and-binder,  a 
steam-roller,  and  a  gang  of  convicts.  .  .  " 

I  had  been  prepared  to  support  the 
speaker,  but,  after  three  minutes  of  this, 
I  left  his  side  and  sat  down  on  the  flags. 

At  last  Berry  paused  for  breath,  and 
Emma,  who  had  hurriedly  composed  and 
been  rehearsing  a  plausible  appreciation  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  fidgeting  to  get 
it  of!  her  chest,  thrust  her  way  into  the  gap. 

Well,  the  truth  was,  they  were  going  to 
take  up  French  gardening.  There  was  no 
room  at  Broken  Ash,  and,  besides,  they  must 
have  a  walled  garden.  Building  nowadays 
was  such  a  frightful  expense,  and  suddenly 
they'd  thought  of  The  Lawn.  It  was 
sheltered,  just  the  right  size,  not  too  far 
away,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  clear 
the  ground.  And  Vandy  was  so  impatient 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  start 
at  once.  "  He'll  get  tired  of  it  in  a  day  or 
two,"  she  added  artlessly,  "  but  you  know 
what  he  is." 

For  an  improvised  exposition  of  pro- 
ceedings so  extraordinary,  I  thought  her 
rendering  extremely  creditable. 

So,  I  think,  did  Vandy,  for  he  threw  an 
approving  glance  in  her  direction,  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  screwed  up  his  mouth  into 
a  sickly  smile. 

"  Took  up  gardening  during  the  War,"  he 
announced.  "  I — we  all  did.  Any  amount 
of  money  in  it.  Quite  surprised  me.  But," 
he  added,  warming  to  his  work,  "  it's  the 
same  with  gardening  as  with  everything  else 
in  this  world.  The  most  valuable  asset  is 
the  personal  element.  If  you  want  a  thing 
well  done,  do  it  yourself.    Ha  !    Ha  !  " 

My  brother-in-law  looked  round,  regarding 
the  howling  riot  of  waste. 

"  And  where,"  he  said,  ''  shall  you  plant 
the  asparagus  ?  " 

Vandy  started  and  dropped  the  sickle. 
Then  he  gave  a  forced  laugh. 

*'  You  must  give  us  a  chance,"  he  said. 
'*  We've  got  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  get 
to  that.  All  this ' ' — he  waved  an  unbusiness- 
like arm,  and  his  voice  faltered — "  all  this 
has  got  to  be  cleared  first." 

"  I  suppose  it  has,"  said  Berry.  "  Well, 
don't  mind  us.  You  get  on  with  it.  Short 
of  locusts  or  an  earthquake,  it's  going  to 
be  a  long  job.  I  suppose  you  couldn't  hire 
a  trench-mortar  and  shell  it  for  a  couple  of 
months  ?  " 

Apparently  Vandy  was  afraid  to  trust 
his  voice,  for,  after  swallowing  twice,  he 
recovered  the  sickle  and  started  to  hack 
savagely  at  the  grass  without  another  word. 


"Adele  looked  about  her,  knitting  her  brows.     Then — 'I'm  afraid  to  say  anything,'  she  said.     'It  may  be 
the  place  I  saw.     I  can't  say  it  isn't.     But  it's  so  altered.     I  think,  if  the  grass  was  cut.  .  .  .'" 


With  the  utmost  deliberation,  Berry 
seated  himself  upon  the  flagstones  and, 
taking  out  his  case,  selected  a  cigarette. 
With  an  equally  leisurely  air  I  produced  a 
pipe  and  tobacco,  and  began  to  make  ready 


to  smoke.  Our  cousins  regarded  these 
preparations  with  an  uneasiness  which  they 
ill  concealed.  Clearly  we  were  not  proposing 
to  move.  The  silence  of  awkwardness  and 
frantically  working  brains  settled  upon  the 
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company.  From  time  to  time  Emma  and 
May  shifted  uncomfortably.  As  he  bent 
about  his  labour,  Vandy's  eyes  bulged  more 
than  ever  .  .  . 

Nobby,  whom  I  had  forgotten,  suddenly 
reappeared,  crawling  pleasedly  from  beneath 
a  tangled  stack  of  foliage,  of  which  the 
core  appeared  to  have  been  a  rhododendron. 
For  a  moment  he  stared  at  us,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  company  we  kept.  Then  his 
eyes  fell  upon  Vandy. 

Enshrined  in  the  swaying  grass,  the  latter's 
knickerbockers,  which  had  been  generously 
fashioned  out  of  a  material  which  had  been 
boldly  conceived,  presented  a  back  view 
which  was  most  arresting.  With  his  head 
on  one  side,  the  terrier  gazed  at  them  with 
such  inquisitive  astonishment  that  I  had 
to  set  my  teeth  so  as  not  to  laugh  outright. 
His  cautious  advance  to  investigate  the 
phenomenon  was  still  more  ludicrous,  and 
I  was  quite  relieved  when  our  cousin 
straightened  his  back  and  dissipated  an 
illusion  monstrously  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Mandeville. 

But  there  was  better  to  come. 

As  the  unwitting  Vandy,  after  a  speechless 
glance  in  our  direction,  bent  again  to  his 
work,  Nobby  cast  an  appraising  eye  over 
the  area  which  had  already  received  atten- 
tion. Perceiving  a  molehill  which  had 
suffered  an  ugly  gash — presumably  from  a 
scythe — he  trotted  up  to  explore,  and, 
clapping  his  nose  to  the  wound,  snuffed 
long  and  thoughtfully.  The  next  moment 
he  was  digging  like  one  possessed. 

Emma  and  May  stiffened  with  a  shock. 
With  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  them  exchange 
horror-stricken  glances.  Panic  fear  sat  in 
their  eyes.  Their  fingers  moved  convulsively. 
Then,  with  one  consent,  they  began  to 
cough.  .  .  . 

Their  unconscious  brother  worked  on. 

So  did  the  Sealyham,  but  with  a  difference. 
While  the  one  toiled,  the  other  was  in 
his  element.  A  shower  of  earth  flew  from 
between  his  legs,  only  ceasing  for  a  short 
moment,  when  he  preferred  to  rend  the 
earth  with  his  jaws  and  so  facilitate  the 
excavation. 

The  coughing  became  insistent,  frantic, 
impossible  to  be  disregarded.  .  .  . 

As  I  was  in  the  act  of  turning  to  express 
my  concern,  Vandy  looked  up,  followed  the 
direction  of  four  starting  eyes,  and  let  out  a 
screech  of  dismay. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  "  cried 
Berry,  getting  upon  his  feet.  "  Been  stung, 
or  something  ?  " 


With  a  trembling  forefinger  Vandy  m- 
dicated  the  miscreant. 

"  Stop  him  !  "  he  yelled.  ''  Call  him  off. 
He'll—he'll  spoil  the  lawn." 

"  Ruin  it,"  shrilled  Emma. 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Berry  blankly.  "  What 
lawn  ?  " 

"  This  lawn  1  "  roared  Vandy,  stamping 
his  foot. 

"  But  I  thought " 

''  I  don't  care  what  you  thought.  Call 
the  brute  off.  It's  my  land,  and  I  won't 
have  it." 

"  Nobby,"  said  Berry,  ''  come  off  the 
bowling  green." 

Scrambling  to  my  feet,  I  countersigned 
the  order  in  a  peremptory  tone.  Aggrievedly 
the  terrier  complied.  My  brother-in-law 
turned  to  Vandy  with  an  injured  air. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said  stiffly,  "  that  we  are 
unwelcome."  Instinctively  Emma  and  May 
made  as  though  they  would  protest.  In 
some  dignity  Berry  lifted  his  hand.  *'  I 
may  be  wrong,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  so. 
But  from  the  first  I  felt  that  your  manner 
was  strained.  Subsequent  events  suggest 
that  my  belief  was  well  founded."  He  turned 
to  Vandy.  "  May  I  ask  you  to  let  us  out  ? 
I  am  reluctant  to  trouble  you,  but  to  scale 
those  gates  twice  in  one  morning  is  rather 
more  than  I  care  about." 

Fearful  lest  our  surprise  at  our  reception 
should  become  crystallised  into  an  un- 
desirable suspicion,  short  of  pressing  us  to 
remain,  our  cousins  did  everything  to 
smooth  our  ruffled  plumage. 

Vandy  threw  down  the  sickle  and 
advanced  with  an  apologetic  leer.  Emma 
and  May,  wreathed  in  smiles,  protested 
nervously  that  they  had  known  the  work 
was  too  much  for  Vandy,  and  begged  us 
to  think  no  more  of  it.  As  we  followed  the 
latter  round  to  the  quondam  drive,  they 
waved  a  cordial  farewell. 

The  sight  of  the  four-wheeled  dogcart, 
standing  with  upturned  shafts,  a  pickaxe, 
three  shovels,  a  rake,  two  forks,  a  number 
of  sacks,  and  a  sieve  piled  anyhow  by  its 
side,  was  most  engaging,  but,  after  bestowing 
a  casual  glance  upon  the  paraphernalia, 
Berry  passed  by  without  a  word.  Vandy 
went  a  rich  plum  colour,  hesitated,  and 
then  plunged  on  desperately.  Tethered 
by  a  halter  to  a  tree,  a  partially  harnessed 
bay  mare  suspended  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion to  fix  us  with  a  suspicious  stare.  Her 
also  we  passed  in  silence. 

After  a  blasphemous  struggle  with  the 
gates,    whose    objection    to    opening    was 
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literally  rooted  and  based  upon  custom, 
our  host  succeeded  in  forcing  them  apart 
sufficiently  to  permit  our  egress,  and  we 
gave  him  "  Good  day." 

In  silence  we  strolled  down  the  road. 

When  we  came  to  the  lane.  Berry  stopped 
dead. 

"  Brother,"  he  said,  "  I  perceive  it  to 
be  my  distasteful  duty  to  return.  There  is 
an  omission  which  I  must  repair." 

"  You're  not  serious  ?  "  said  I.  ''  The 
fellow'll  murder  you." 

"No,  he  won't,"  said  Berry.  "He'll 
probably  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and,  with 
luck,  he  may  even  have  a  stroke.  But  he 
won't  murder  me.  You  see."  And,  with 
that,  he  turned  down  the  lane  towards  the 
door  in  the  wall. 

Nobby  and  I  followed. 

A  moment  later  we  were  once  more  in 
the  garden. 

The  scene  upon  which  we  came  was  big 
with  promise. 

Staggering  over  the  frantic  employment 
of  a  pickaxe,  Vandy  was  inflicting  grievous 
injury  upon  the  turf  about  the  very  spot 
at  which  the  terrier  had  been  digging. 
Standing  well  out  of  range,  his  sisters 
were  regarding  the  exhibition  with  clasped 
hands  and  looks  of  mingled  excitement  and 
apprehension.  All  three  were  so  much 
engrossed  that,  until  Berry  spoke,  they  were 
not  aware  of  our  presence. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  to  interrupt  you  again  " — 
Emma  and  May  screamed,  and  Vandy 
endeavoured  to  check  his  implement  in 
mid-swing,  and  only  preserved  his  balance 
and  a  whole  skin  as  by  a  miracle — "  but, 
you  know,  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  you  about 
the  book.  And,  as  that  was  really  our  main 
object  in " 

The  roar  of  a  wild  beast  cut  short  the 
speaker. 

Bellowing  incoherently,  trembling  with 
passion,  his  mouth  working,  his  countenance 
distorted  with  rage,  Vandy  shook  his  fist 
at  his  tormentor  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
fury. 

"  Get  out  of  it !  "  he  yelled.  "  Get  out 
of  it !  I  won't  have  this  intrusion.  It's 
monstrous.  I  won't  stand  it.  I  tell  you " 

"  Hush,  Vandy,  hush !  "  implored  his 
sisters  in  agonised  tones. 

Berry  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Eeally,"  he  said  slowly,  "  anybody 
would  think  that  you  had  something  to 
hide." 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

I  was  about  to  follow  his  example,  when 


my  cousin's  bloodshot  eye  perceived  that 
Nobby  was  once  more  innocently  investi- 
gating the  scene  of  his  labour.  With  a 
choking  cry  the  latter  sprang  forward  and 
raised  the  pick.  ... 

Unaware  of  his  peril,  the  dog  snuffed  on. 

One  of  the  women  screamed.  .  .  . 

Desperately  I  flung  myself  forward. 

The  pick  was  falling  as  I  struck  it  aside. 
Viciously  it  jabbed  its  way  into  the  earth. 

For  a  long  time  Vandy  and  I  faced  one 
another,  breathing  heavily.  I  watched  the 
blood  fading  out  of  the  fellow's  cheeks. 
At  length — 

"  Be  thankful,"  said  I,  "  that  I  was  in 
time.     Otherwise " 

I  hesitated,  and  Vandy  took  a  step  back- 
wards and  put  a  hand  to  his  throat. 

"  Exactly,"  I  said. 

Then  I  plucked  the  pick  from  the  ground, 
stepped  a  few  paces  apart,  and,  taking  the 
implement  with  both  hands,  spun  round  and 
threw  it  from  me  as  if  it  had  been  a  hammer. 

It  sailed  over  some  lime  trees  and  crashed 
out  of  sight  into  some  foliage. 

Then  I  called  the  terrier  and  strode  past 
my  brother-in-law  in  the  direction  of  the 
postern. 

Berry  fell  in  behind  and  followed  me 
without  a  word. 

***** 

*'  But  why,"  said  I,  "  shouldn't  you  tell 
me  the  day  of  your  birth  ?  I'm  not  asking 
the  year." 

"  1895,"  said  Adele. 

I  sighed. 

"  Why,"  she  inquired,  "  do  you  want  to 
know  ?  " 

"  So  that  I  can  observe  the  festival  as  it 
deserves.  Spend  the  day  at  Margate,  or 
go  to  a  cinema,  or  something.  I  might 
even  wear  a  false  nose.  You  never  know. 
It's  an  important  date  in  my  calendar." 

"  How  many  people  have  you  said  that 
to  ?  " 

I  laughed  bitterly. 

"  If  I  told  you  the  truth,"  I  said,  ''  you 
wouldn't  believe  me." 

There  was  a  museful  silence. 

It  was  three  days  and  more  since  Berry 
and  I  had  visited  The  Lawn,  and  Vandy  and 
Co.  were  still  at  work.  So  much  had  been 
reported  by  an  under-gardener.  For  our- 
selves, we  had  finished  with  our  cousins  for 
good  and  all.  The  brutal  attack  upon  our 
favourite  was  something  we  could  not 
forget,  and  for  a  man  whom  beastly  rage 
could  so  much  degrade  we  had  no  use. 
Naturally  enough,  his  sisters  went  with  him. 
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Orders  were  given  to  the  servants  that  to 
callers  from  Broken  Ash  Daphne  was  "  not 
at  home,"  and  we  were  one  and  all  deter- 
mined, S(5  far  as  was  possible,  never  to  see 
or  communicate  with  Vandy  or  his  sisters 
again.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  we 
should  be  deeply  interested  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  venture.  We  prayed  fervently, 
but  without  much  hope,  that  it  might  fail 
.  .  .  After  all,  it  was  always  on  the  cards 
that  another  had  stumbled  long  since  upon 
the  treasure,  or  that  a  thief  had  watched  its 
burial  and  later  came  privily  and  unearthed 
it.    We  should  see. 

"  I  wonder  you  aren't  ashamed  of  your- 
self," said  Miss  Feste.  "  At  your  age  you 
ought  to  have  sown  all  your  wild  oats." 

*'  So  I  have,"  I  said  stoutly.  "  And  they 
weren't  at  all  wild,  either.  I've  never  seen 
such  a  miserable  crop.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
rose,  they  all  withered  away." 

''  The  sun  ?  " 

I  turned  and  looked  at  her.  The  steady 
brown  eyes  held  mine  with  a  searching  look. 
I  met  it  faithfully.  After  a  few  seconds  they 
turned  away. 

"  The  sun  ?  "  she  repeated  quietly. 

''  The  sun,  Adele.  The  sun  that  rose  in 
America  in  1895.  Out  of  the  foam  of  the 
sea.  I  can't  tell  you  the  date,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  day." 

There  was  a  pause.    Then — 

''  How  interesting  !  "  said  Adele.  ''  So 
it  withered  them  up,  did  it  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  You  see,  Adele,  they  had  no  root." 

"  None  of  them  ?  " 

"  None." 

Adele  looked  straight  ahead  of  her  into  the 
box-hedge,  which  rose,  stiff  and  punctilious, 
ten  paces  away,  the  counterpart  of  that 
beneath  which  we  were  sitting.  For  once  in 
a  way,  her  merry  smile  was  missing.  In 
its  stead,  Gravity  sat  in  her  eyes,  hung  on 
the  warm  red  lips.  I  had  known  her  solemn 
before,  but  not  like  this.  The  proud  face 
looked  very  resolute.  There  was  a  strength 
about  the  lift  of  the  delicate  chin,  a  steadfast 
fearlessness  about  the  poise  of  the  well- 
shaped  head — unworldly  wonders,  which  I 
had  never  seen.  Over  the  glorious  temples 
the  soft  dark  hair  swept  rich  and  lustrous. 
The  exquisite  column  of  her  neck  rose  from 
her  flowered  silk  gown  with  matchless 
elegance.  Her  precious  hands,  all  rosy, 
lay  in  her  lap.  Crossed  legs  gave  me  six 
inches  of  black  silk  stocking  and  a  satin 
slipper,  dainty  habiliments,  not  half  s() 
dainty  as  their  slender  charge.  .  .  . 


The  stable  clock  struck  the  half-hour. 

Half-past  six.  People  had  been  to  tea — 
big-wigs — and  we  were  resting  after  our 
labours.  It  was  the  perfect  evening  of  a 
true  summer's  day. 

Nobby  appeared  in  the  foreground, 
strolling  unconcernedly  over  the  turf  and 
pausing  now  and  again  to  snuff  the  air  or 
follow  up  an  odd  clue  of  scent  that  led  him 
a  foot  or  so  before  it  died  away  and  came  to 
nothing. 

''  How,"  said  Adele  slowly,  ''  did  you 
come  by  Nobby  ?  " 

Painfully  distinct,  the  wraith  of  Josephine 
Childe  rose  up  before  me,  pale  and  accusing. 
Fragments  of  the  letter  which  had  offered 
me  the  Sealyham  re-wrote  themselves  upon 
my  brain.  .  .  It  nearly  breaks  rmj  heart  to 
say  so,  hut  Fve  got  to  part  with  Nobby  .... 
/  think  you'd  get  07i  together  .  ...  if  you'd 
like  to  have  him  .  .  .  And  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  It  was  a  case  of  smoke  without  fire. 
But — I  could  have  spared  the  question  just 
then  .  .  . 

Desperately  I  related  the  truth. 

''  A  girl  called  Josephine  Childe  gave  him 
to  me.  She  wanted  to  find  a  home  for  him, 
as  she  was  going  overseas." 

"  Oh." 

The  silence  that  followed  this  non- 
committal remark  was  most  discomfiting. 
I  had  a  feeling  that  the  moments  were 
critical,  and — they  were  slipping  away. 
Should  I  leap  into  the  tide  of  explanation  ? 
That  way,  perhaps,  lay  safety.  Always  the 
quicksand  of  Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse,  made 
me  draw  back.  I  became  extremely  nervous. 
.  ,  .  Feverishly  I  tried  to  think  of  a  remark 
which  would  be  natural  and  more  or  less 
relevant,  and  would  pilot  us  into  a  channel 
of  conversation  down  which  we  could  swim 
with  confidence.  Of  all  the  legion  of  topics, 
the  clemency  of  the  weather  alone  occurred 
to  me.    I  could  have  screamed.  .  .  . 

The  firebrand  itself  came  to  my  rescue. 

Tired  of  amusing  himself,  the  terrier 
retrieved  an  old  ball  from  beneath  the 
hedge  and,  trotting  across  the  sward,  laid 
it  down  at  my  feet. 

Gratefully  I  picked  it  up  and  flung  it 
for  him  to  fetch. 

It  fell  into  a  thick  welter  of  ivy  which 
Time  had  built  into  a  bulging  buttress  of 
greenery  against  the  old  grey  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  walk. 

The  dog  sped  after  it,  his  short  legs 
flying.  ... 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  I  felt  better. 

'*  You  mustn't  think  ha's  a  root,  though," 
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I  said  cheerfully,  ''  because  he  isn't.  When 
did  you  say  your  birthday  was  ?  " 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Adele.  "  Still,  if  you 
must  know,  I  was  born  on  August  the 
thirtieth." 

"  To-day  !  Oh,  Adele.  And  I've  nothing 
for  you.  Except.  ..."  I  hesitated,  and 
my  heart  began  to  beat  very  fast.  "  But 
I'd  be  ashamed — I  mean.  ..."  My  voice 
petered  out  helplessly.  I  braced  myself 
for  a  supreme  effort.  .  .  . 

An  impatient  yelp  rang  out. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Nobby  ?  "  said 
Adele  in  a  voice  I  hardly  recognised. 

"  Fed  up,  'cause  I've  lost  his  ball  for 
him,"  said  I,  and,  cowardly  glad  of  a 
respite,  I  rose  and  stepped  to  the  aged  riob 
of  ivy,  where  the  terrier  was  searching  for 
his  toy. 

I  pulled  a  hole  in  the  arras  and  peered 
through. 

There  was  more  space  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  grey  wall  belHed  away  from 
me. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Adele,  looking 
over  my  shoulder 

"  What  ?  "  said  I. 

''  There.     To  the  right." 

It  was  dark  under  the  ivy,  so  I  thrust  in 
a  groping  arm. 

Almost  at  once  my  hand  encountered  the 
smooth  edge  of  masonry. 

I  took  out  a  knife  and  ripped  away  some 
trails,  so  that  we  could  see  better. 

There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
pedestal  which  my  efforts  revealed  had 
ever  supported  a  statue,  but  it  was  plain 
that  such  was  the  office  for  which  it  had 
been  set  up.  Presumably  it  was  one  of  the 
series  which,  according-  to  Vandy's  book, 
had  displayed  ima^native  effigies  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  had  been  done  away 


in  1710.     The  inscription  upon  the  cornice 
upheld  this  conclusion. 

PERTINAX   IMPERATOR. 

I  looked  at  Adele. 

''  PER IMP "  said  I.   "  Does  the 

cap  fit?" 

''  Yes,"  she  said  simply.  ''  That's  right. 
I  remember  it  perfectly.  The  other  seemed 
likely,  but  I  was  never  quite  sure."  Trem- 
bling a  httle,  she  turned  and  looked  round. 
"  And  you  came  out  of  that  break  in  the 
hedge  with  the  tomato,  and Oh  !  " 

She  stopped,  and  the  colour  came  flooding 
into  her  cheeks.  .  .  . 

Then,  in  a  flash,  she  turned  and  sped  down 
the  alley  Hke  a  wild  thing.  As  in  a  dream, 
I  watched  the  tall  slim  figure  dart  out  of 
sight.  .  .  . 

A  second  impatient  yelp  reminded  me 
that  Nobby  was  still  waiting. 

*  ♦  >^  *  si: 

The  firm  of  silversmiths  whom  we  em- 
ployed to  clean  the  collection,  after  it  had 
been  disinterred,  valued  it  for  purposes  of 
insurance  at  twenty-two  thousand  pounds. 

We  saw  no  reason  to  communicate  with 
Vandy.  The  exercise  was  probably  doing 
him  good,  and  he  had  shown  a  marked 
antipathy  to  interruption.  A  tent  had  been 
pitched  at  The  Lawn,  and  the  work  of 
excavation  went  steadily  on.  Not  until  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September  did  it  suddenly 
cease. 

Three  days  later  we  had  occasion  to 
drive  into  Brooch.  We  returned  by  way  of 
The  Lawn.  As  we  approached  the  entrance, 
I  slowed  up.  .  .  . 

From  the  tall  gates  a  brand-new  board 
flaunted  its  black  and  white  paint. 

But  the  legend  it  bore  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Miller  was  evidently  a  Conservative. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  numher. 


THE  IMMENSE  POPULARITY 
OF  ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL 

ITS   EVER-INCREASING    ATTRACTION 
FOR    THE    MASSES 

By    SYDNEY    HORLER 
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I  AM  writing  this  on  one  of  the  hottest 
days  in   the  year.     True,  it  is   early 
autumn,  but  the  heat  is  almost  over- 
powering.    The   sun,  high  in  a    heaven  of 
unruffled  blue,  is  streaming  into  my  room. 


"Get  away  !  "  replied  his  stocky  com- 
panion.   "  Old  Joe's  all  right  !  " 

I  waited  until  I  heard  the  name  of  a 
certain  more  or  less  famous  team  mentioned, 
and  then  turned  away.    The  two  men  had 


A     TYl'ICAT.     OIKIK     WAITING     l-OR     ADMISSFON     TO     A     MATCH. 


Through  the  open  window,  a  moment  ago,  I 
heard  the  hum  of  voices  raised  in  argument. 
Idle  curiosity  drew  me  from  my  seat. 
"  Those  weak  spots  in  the  forward  line  will 

have    to    be    strengthened,    or "      The 

speaker,  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  the  face  of 
a  reformer,  waved  his  hands  agitatedly. 


been  talking  about  football  !  Football,  with 
the  sun  scorching  the  earth  and  those  who 
dwell  upon  it!  FOOTBALL— with  the 
mercury  nearly  jumping  out  of  the  glass  ! 

Let    us    examine    the    astonishing    fact 
that  on    such    a   day   two   men   could   be 
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found  arguing  about  a  winter  pastime.  A 
closer  analysis  will  disclose  that  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  proceeding. 
There  is  no  ''  close  season  "  for  the  football 
follower.  When  he  is  not  harking  back  to 
what  his  favourite  team  did  last  season,  he 
is  speculating  what  they  will  do  in  the 
coming  tourney.  You  cannot  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  true  enthusiast ;  he  will 
be  polite,  and  come  with  you  to  a  cricket 
match  or  a  tennis  tournament,  but  if  you 


immeasurable  advantage  over  the  sport  of 
kings  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  more  accessible. 
To  go  to  a  race-meeting  requires  money 
and  time  —  especially  the  latter  —  while 
Tom  Smith  or  Harry  Jones  can  jump 
on  the  nearest  tramway-car  and  see  some 
of  the  finest  football  in  the  country  within 
half  an  hour — that  is,  if  they  live  in  a 
big  city. 

The  faint-hearted  said  that  the  late  War 
would  kill  the  interest  in  professional  foot- 
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watch  him  closely,  you  will  see  that  after  a 
while  he  will  be  staring  into  space.  His 
thoughts  are  for  the  bonny  days  of 
September,  when  the  big  brown  ball  will 
bounce,  when  the  clash  of  football  factions 
will  stir  his  blood  and  make  him  feel  at 
friendship  with  the  world  once  again. 

Association  football  has  caught  this 
country  in  a  fast  grip.  Typically  British 
in  character,  it  is  indisputably  the  great 
national  hobby.  It  makes  a  more  sure 
appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street  than 
even  racing.     To  begin  with,  it  claims  an 


ball.  Never  was  there  a  bigger  fallacy.  So 
far  from  last  season  being  a  failure,  it  was 
the  most  successful  year  that  the  football 
world  has  ever  known.  Kecords  of  all  sorts 
were  broken,  and  these,  in  turn,  will  most 
assuredly  be  broken  afresh  in  the  season 
which  will  have  commenced  by  the  time 
these  lines  see  the  light. 

The  War,  instead  of  killing  football, 
fostered  it.  Thousands  of  men  either 
watched  or  played  the  game  themselves 
while  they  were  in  the  Army,  and,  fascinated 
by  the  sport,  returned  to  civil  life  with  love 
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for  the  great  winter  game  strong  in  their 
hearts. 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  the 
tremendous,  almost  unbelievable,  hold  that 
football  now  has  upon  the  public,  but  I 
think  the  primary  reason  why  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  in  England  alone 
went  every  Saturday  last  season  to  see  the 
various  big  professional  teams  play  was 
because  the  stirring  game  had  seized  the 
imagination  of  the  masses.  Even  to-day 
the  vast  majority  of  the  latter  lead  grey 
and  sordid  workaday  lives.  To  such,  the 
stimulating  excitement  of  a  first-class  foot- 
ball match  means  a  transportation  into 
another  world — a  world  of  choking  emotion, 
colour,  drama,  and  swift  action.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  they  are  enabled  to  forget 
their  sorrows  ;  the  magic  of  football — for  the 
game  has  a  magic  which  no  other  sport 
possesses  in  anything  like  the  same  degree 
— brings  into  their  lives  joy,  excitement, 
interest. 

The  average  man  likes  his  pleasure  in  a 
concentrated  form.  The  fact  that  he  has 
little  leisure  influences  him  in  this  respect. 
Cricket,  with  its  weary  waits  and  long- 
drawn-out  suspense,  is  voted  "  too  slow," 
while  lawn  tennis  has  not  yet  really  gripped 
the  masses,  if  one  excepts  the  remarkable 
scenes  I  witnessed  at  Wimbledon  this  yeai. 

Only  football  remains  as  the  great  out- 
door amusement  of  the  people.  It  meets 
the  need  in  every  respect.     It  is  swift  in 


action,  lasts  but  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  is 
crammed  with  pulsating  excitement.  These 
features  enable  it  to  conform  to  what  the 
man  in  the  street  regards  as  essentials  in 
sport. 

(And  here  let  me  submit  a  hint  to  those 
gentlemen  interested  in  cinematography. 
For  the  man  who  will  produce  really  good 
football  films — and  the  materials  for  such  are 
ready  to  the  hand — there  is  a  fortune  waiting. 
But  shoddy,  unconvincing,  amateurish 
"  stuff  "  will  be  no  use  ;  the  scenarios  will 
have  to  be  written  'by  a  man  who  really 
understands  football  and  football  human 
nature,  while  the  producer  must  also  be 
a  man  who  knows  the  game.  The  average 
enthusiast  is  a  very  severe  critic.) 

And  now  to  proceed.  We  will  allow,  then, 
that  the  chief  reason  why  sixty  thousand 
people  will  go  to  see  Chelsea  play  is  because 
their  imagination  will  be  stirred,  and  that 
they  will  be  taken  out  of  themselves.  But 
that  will  scarcely  account  for  every  kick 
of  the  ball  being  followed  with  an  absorp- 
tion which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

The  second  reason  I  advance  for  the 
amazing  hold  of  football  is  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  partisanship  which  exists.  Get 
into  conversation  with  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  football  enthusiasts 
that  are  to  be  found  in  England  to-day,  and 
you  will  find  that  on  ordinary  subjects  he 
is  an  intelligent,  unbiassed,  fairly  well-read 
man  of  affairs.   He  will  bear  criticism  kindly 
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on  every  subject  but  the  football  team  in 
which  he  takes  an  interest.  That  topic  is 
sacrosanct  :  you  must  either  agree  with 
him,  or  you  must  talk  about  something  else. 
He  will  hear  no  harsh  words  about  the  pro- 
fessional football  players  he  cheers  every 
fortnight. 

It  is  this  personal  and  proprietary  interest 


in  a  team  that  raises  the  enthusiasm  for 
football  to  such  a  white-heat.  Drama  conies 
out  of  the  clash  of  factions,  and  it  is  the 
football  enthusiast's  passionate  beUef  in  the 
members  of  his  own  team  that  forges  the 
fanatical  excitement  which  can  be  witnessed 
on  every  first-class  football  ground. 

It  is  something  for  the  psychologists  to 
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explain  to  us  why  level-headed  men  of 
business  should,  in  the  course  of  a  football 
match,  address  members  of  the  side  they 
support  chidingly,  affectionately,  despair- 
ingly, blasphemously  !  Yet  it  is  done  ;  and 
the  only  reason  that  an  unbiassed  observer 
can  put  forward  is  that  the  ordinary 
supporter's  love  for  his  club  is  a  very 
real  thing.  It  is  only  human  nature  to  be 
associated,  however  distantly,  with  a  success- 
ful organisation,  but  the  unsuccessful  sides 
also  have  their  loyal  adherents,  who  refuse  to 
allow  any  reverse  to  shake  their  allegiance. 

Ask  any  football  director  how  intense  is 
this  loyalty.  Sometimes  it  is  embarrass- 
ingly so  for  club  officials.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  really  splendid  sportsmen.  If 
they  were  not,  they  would  certainly  refuse 
what,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  a  thankless 
office.  But  any  one  of  these  men  will  speak 
feelingly  on  the  whole-hearted  regard  the 
"  crowd  "  have  for  their  club.  They  demand 
that  the  best  players  in  the  country  shall 
be  secured  to  wear  the  colours  of  the  team 
in  order  that  the  club  shall  take  its  proud 
place  among  the  giants. 

Wherever  competition  enters,  there  is 
always  a  zest.  The  unceasing  energy  which 
is  shown  throughout  the  year  in  trying  to 
secure  players,  both  with  and  without 
reputations,  is  another  side  of  the  football 
industry  which  appeals  to  the  instincts  of 
the  sport-loving  public.  No  political  sensa- 
tion appeals  so  strongly  to  the  man  in  the 
street  as  the  dramatic  announcement  in 
the  evening  paper  that  a  famous  forward 
has  been  signed  on  by  his  club. 

Many  intriguing  stories  could  be  told  in 
relation  to  this  hunt  for  players.  Almost 
every  football  club  of  note  employs  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  "  scout  "  the  country 
for  promising  material.  The  wiles  that  are 
practised  when — as  so  often  happens — one 
or  more  scouts  are  after  the  same  man,  are 
known  to  everyone  behind  the  scenes  of  big 
football  to-day.  Excellent  fellows,  some  of 
these  scouts  ;  they  would  earn  laurels  as 
diplomatists  or  Secret  Service  agents. 

Competition  in  football  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  search  for  new  players,  for 
rivalry  in  every  department  is  the  very  soul 
of  modern  football.  There  are  two  great 
tourneys  in  the  game — the  English  League 
and  the  Association  Cup.  The  latter  is  the 
most  spell-binding  competition  in  the  world, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  Derby,  which 
belongs  to  a  different  realm  of  sport  alto- 
gether. Facts  are  dry,  if  convincing  and 
stubborn,  things,  but  one  has  only  to  look 


at  the  attendance  and  other  figures  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  Cup  competition 
last  year  to  realise  the  truth  of  this. 

Professional  football  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  fierce  fight — in  some  cases  for  very 
existence — and  while  the  person  who  can 
see  no  virtue  in  anything  but  amateur 
sport  may  deplore  this  fact,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  merciless  striving 
keeps  the  interest  of  the  "  crowd  "  at 
high  pitch. 

There  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold, 
smudges  on  the  whitest  cloth,  but,  taking 
the  game- as  a  whole,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
football  is  one  of  the  cleanest  sports  in  the 
world.  The  men  who  play  it  are  almost 
universally  respected  for  their  conduct  both 
on  and  off  the  field.  Which  brings  me  to 
another  point.  It  is  this  :  What  are  the 
prospects  for  any  youngster  who  has  suffi- 
cient skill  to  enter  the  more  or  less  charmed 
circle  of  Saturday  afternoon  gladiators  ? 

At  the  start,  I  would  say  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  game  will  he  be  listened 
to  with  more  attention  ;  the  scramble  for 
players — as  a  certain  famous  International 
has  recently  confessed — is  now  at  its  height. 
Given  good  health,  the  necessary  skill, 
comparative  freedom  from  injury,  and  a 
real  love  for  the  game — the  latter  is  essential 
— he  should  enjoy  for  at  least  ten  years  a 
life  full  of  interest.  If  he  is  well  advised,  he 
will  follow  a  regular  occupation  during  the 
years  he  plays  professional  football,  so  that 
when  the  speed  goes  out  of  his  limbs  and 
his  feet  have  lost  their  cunning,  he  will  have 
something  substantial  to  fall  back  upon. 
But  that  is  en  parenthese,  as  it  were. 

Without  being  fanciful,  let  us  see  what 
alluring  prospects  are  open  to  him,  pro- 
viding he  is  a  really  talented  player.  Such 
is  football  hero-worship  nowadays,  that  he 
will  soon  bear  a  name  that  will  be  known 
all  over  Great  Britain.  He  will  share  with 
Cabinet  ministers,  successful  comedians 
and  film  stars,  the  joy — if  it  be  a  joy — of 
seeing  his  photograph  in  newspapers  and 
his  name  in  headlines.  He  will  hear 
himself  addressed  as  "  Sammy,"  "  Willie," 
"  Tommy "  (whichever  it  may  be)  by 
acclaiming  thousands,  who  will  pay  him 
homage  that  in  the  days  when  kings  were 
fashionable  would  have  been  envied  by 
many  a  lesser  European  monarch.  He  will 
pass  from  a  nonentity  into  a  celebrity,  and, 
if  he  is  sufficiently  skilled,  receive  the  not 
inconsiderable  sum  of  £468  a  year — pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  £9  a  week  all  the  year 
round.    In  addition  to  this,  he  may  receive 
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a  substantial  share  in  a  transfer  fee,  while, 
if  he  is  a  sufficient  number  of  years  with 
the  same  club,  he  is  fairly  certain  of  getting 
a  benefit.  This  may  bring  him  in  anything 
from  £250  to  £500 — perhaps  more.  To  be 
perfectly  fair,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  but  I  must  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  have  told  me  that  they  have  never 
regretted  turning  professional  footballers. 
Many  of  these  men,  also,  have  been  of  a 
superior  type.  The  fact  is  that  a  player  of 
outstanding  ability  is  bound  to  be  treated 
well  by  any  club  for  which  he  plays.  As  a 
crowd-drawdng  magnet,  he  is  worth  almost 
literally  his  weight  in  gold.  Who  can  tell 
what  money  such  men  as  ''  Fanny  "  Walden, 
the  Tottenham  idol,  and  John  Cock,  the 
great  centre-forward  of  Chelsea,  put  into 
the  pockets  of  their  clubs  last  year  ?  Either 
of  them  would  draw  a  crowd  on  his  own — 
Walden  with  that  mazy  footwork  of  his, 
which  leaves  both  opponents  and  crowd 
astounded,  and  Cock  with  those  electric 
dashes  that  frequently  mean  goals. 

There  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  modern 
football  which  does  not  first  gain  and  then 
hold  the  attention.  If  it  were  not  so,  you 
would  not  find  everyone  who  is  connected 
with  a  professional  football  team  so  keen 
on  his  job,  and  so  quietly  or  vehemently 
(according  to  his  temperament)  enthusi- 
astic. The  most  enthusiastic  man  of  my 
acquaintance  is  chairman  of  directors  of  a 
football  club  which,  until  last  year,  had 
languished  for  many  seasons  in  the  slough 
of  debt. 

Not  only  has  football,  as  a  game,  its 
romance  and  its  glamour,  but  it  carries 
humour  as  well.  Many  of  the  most  amusing 
stories  I  have  ever  heard  have  concerned 
professional  footballers.  Big  boys  most  of 
them,  they  see  the  salt  of  life — and  practise 
it  among  themselves. 

All  unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  them, 
professional  footballers  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  is  colourful  and  full  of  human 
interest.  The  fact  that  they  earn  their  living 
at  what  to  other  people  is  play  induces  this. 
But,  because  their  smaller  world  is  very 


much  like  the  larger  stage  on  which  we  as 
average  outsiders  play  our  parts,  they  are 
akin  with  us.  Look  at  a  professional  football 
team  as  it  lines  up  for  the  start  of  a  game, 
and  you  will  see  merely  a  number  of  men 
dressed  in  jerseys  and  football  shorts  ;  but 
get  to  know  those  men,  study  them  at  close 
quarters,  and  you  will  find  all  the  elements 
that  make  up  life  —  humour,  comedy, 
tragedy. 

They  are  absorbing  tales  which  are  told 
to  the  privileged  few  behind  the  scenes  of 
big  football.  You  hear  the  personal  weak- 
nesses, idiosyncrasies,  pet  superstitions  and 
pronounced  dislikes  of  men  whose  playing 
prowess  is  famous  the  world  over  ;  you  hear 
why  a  certain  match  would  have  been  won 

if ;    and  why  another  game  was  lost 

because . 

Some  of  these  tales -or  distortions  of 
them — drift  through  the  walls  of  the 
dressing-rooms,  directors'  offices,  and  other 
private  apartments  on  the  great  football 
grounds,  and  these,  grotesque  as  many  of 
them  are,  serve  to  whet  the  general  appetite 
for  the  game  and  the  men  who  play  it. 

If  it  is  true  that  every  house  contains  a 
novel,  then  every  professional  footballer 
is  worth  at  least  one  short  story.  But  no 
soul  -  historian  has  yet  troubled  about  him, 
although,  according  to  my  thinking  and 
short  experience,  professional  football  is  a 
fiction  field  rich  in  promise — a  field,  more- 
over, that  throughout  the  many  years  of 
the  game's  existence  has  been  practically 
untapped. 

Personally,  if  I  may  intrude  a  private 
note,  I  have  found  material  for  romances 
in  football  ;  not  only  in  the  actual  game 
itself,  but  in  the  men  who  earn  a  living  by 
playing  it.  I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  incurable  football  enthusiast  myself, 
that  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  on  the  big  football  grounds 
of  this  country,  and  that  a  man  who  will 
talk  football  to  me  will  always  find  a  ready 
and  sympathetic  audience.  Both  in  ^front 
and  at  the  back  of  the  curtain,  football  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  I  know.  That 
is  why  I  try  to  write  about  it. 


xin  article  on  Rughy  Football^  ivritten  by  a  well-lcnown  player  of  the  game  and  illustrated 
from  interesting  photographs,  tvill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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IT  maybe  said  of  Bones  that  he  was  in 
the  City,  but  not  of  it.  Never  once  had 
he  been  invited  by  the  great  and  awe- 
inspiring  men  who  dominate  the  finance 
of  the  City  to  participate  in  any  of  those 
adventurous  undertakings  which  produce 
for  the  adventurers  the  fabulous  profits 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 
There  were  times  when  Bones  even  doubted 
whether  the  City  knew  he  was  in  it. 

He  never  realised  his  own  insignificance 
so  poignantly  as  when  he  strolled  through 
the  City  streets  at  their  busiest  hour,  and 
was  unrecognised  even  by  the  bareheaded 
clerks  who  dashed  madly  in  all  directions, 
carrying  papers  of  tremendous  importance. 

The  indifference  of  the  City  to  Mr.  Tibbetts 
and  his  partner  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  It  is  true  that  the  great  men  who  sit 
around  the  green  baize  cloth  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  arrange  the  bank  rate  knew 
not  Bones  nor  his  work.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  very  important  personages  who 
occupy  suites  of  rooms  in  Lombard  Street 
had  little  or  no  idea  of  his  existence.  But 
there  were  men,  and  rich  and  famous  men 
at  that,  who  had  inscribed  the  name  of 
Bones  in  indelible  ink  on  the  tablets  of 
their  memory. 

The  Pole  Brothers  were  shipbrokers,  and 
had  little  in  common,  in  their  daily  trans- 
actions, with  Mr.  Harold  de  Vinne,  who 
specialised  in  industrial  stocks,  and  knew 
little  more  about  ships  than  could  be  learnt 
in  an  annual  holiday  trip  to  Madeira. 
Practically  there  was  no  bridge  to  connect 
their  intellects.  Sentimentally,  life  held 
a  common  cause,  which  they  discovered  one 
day,  when  Mr.  Fred  Pole  met  Mr.  Harold  de 
Vinne  at  lunch  to  discuss  a  matter  belonging 
neither  to  the  realms  of  industrialism  nor 
the  mercantile  marine,  being,  in  fact,  the 
question  of  Mr.  de  Vinne  leasing  or  renting 
Mr.  Pole's  handsome  riverside  property  at 
Maidenhead  for  the  term  of  six  months. 

They  might  not  have  met  even  under  those 


circumstances,  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
dispute  arose  as  to  who  was  to  pay  the 
gardener.  That  matter  had  been  amfcably 
settled,  and  the  two  had  reached  the  coffee 
stage  of  their  luncheon,  when  Mr.  de  Vinne 
mentioned  the  inadvisability — as  a  rule — 
of  discussing  business  matters  at  lunch,  and 
cited  a  deplorable  happening  when  an 
interested  eavesdropper  had  overheard  cer- 
tain important  negotiations  and  had  most 
unscrupulously  taken  advantage  of  his 
discovery. 

""  One  of  these  days,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne 
between  his  teeth,  "  I'll  be  even  with  that 
gentleman."  (He  did  not  call  him  a  gentle- 
man). ''  I'll  give  him  Tibbetts  !  He'll  be 
sorrv  he  was  ever  born." 

''Tibbetts  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fred  Pole,  sitting 
bolt  upright.    ''  Not  Bones  ?  " 

The  other  nodded  and  seemed  surprised. 

**  You  don't  know  the  dear  fellow,  do 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  only  he  did  not  use  the 
expression  ''  dear  fellow." 

"  Know  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fred,  taking  a 
long  breath.  "  I  should  jolly  well  say  I 
did  know  him.  And  my  brother  Joe  knows 
him.    That  fellow " 

''  That  fellow "  began  Mr.  de  Vinne, 

and  for  several  minutes  they  talked  together 
in  terms  which  were  uncomplimentary 
to  Augustus  Tibbetts. 

It  appeared,  though  they  did  not  put  the 
matter  so  crudely,  that  they  had  both  been 
engaged  in  schemes  for  robbing  Bones,  and 
that  in  the  pursuance  of  their  laudable  plans 
they  had  found  themselves  robbed  by  Bones. 

Mr.  de  Vinne  ordered  another  coffee  and 
prepared  to  make  an  afternoon  of  it.  They 
discussed  Bones  from  several  aspects  and 
in  various  lights,  none  of  which  revealed  his 
moral  complexion  at  its  best. 

"  And  believe  me,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  for  the  prose- 
cution, **  there's  money  to  be  made  out  of 
that  fellow.  Why,  I  believe  he  has  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 
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"  Three  hundred  and  forty  thousand," 
said  the  more  accurate  Mr.  Fred. 

"  A  smart  man  could  get  it  all,"  said 
Harold  de  Vinne,  with  conviction.  ''  And 
when  I  say  a  smart  man,  I  mean  two  smart 
men.  I  never  thought  that  he  had  done 
anybody  but  me.  It's  funny  I  never  heard 
of  your  case,"  he  said.  ''  He  must  have  got 
the  best  of  you  in  the  early  days." 

Mr.  Fred  nodded. 

''  I  was  his  first  " — he  swallowed  hard 
and  added — "  mug  !  " 

Mr.  de  Vinne  pulled  thoughtfully  at  his 
black  cigar  and  eyed  the  ceiling  of  the 
restaurant  absent-mindedly. 

"  There's  nobody  in  the  City  who  knows 
more  about  Tibbetts  than  me,"  he  said. 
He  was  weak  on  the  classical  side,  but  rather 
strong  on  mathematics.  ''  I've  watched 
every  transaction  he's  been  in,  and  I  think 
I  have  got  him  down  fine." 

"  Mind  you,"  said  Fred,  "  I  think  he's 
clever." 

"  Clever  !  "  said  the  other  scornfully. 
''  Clever  !  He's  lucky,  my  dear  chap. 
Things  have  just  fallen  into  his  lap.  It's 
mug's  luck  that  man  has  had." 

Mr.  Fred  nodded.  It  was  an  opinion 
which  he  himself  had  held  and  ruminated 
upon. 

''It  is  luck — sheer  luck,"  continued  Mr. 
de  Vinne.  ''  And  if  we'd  been  clever,  we'd 
have  cleaned  him.  We'll  clean  him  yet,"  he 
said,  stroking  his  chin  more  thoughtfully 
than  ever,  "  but  it's  got  to  be  done 
systematically."  • 

Mr.  Fred  was  interested.  The  possibility 
of  relieving  a  fellow-creature  of  his  super- 
fluous wealth  by  legitimate  means,  and  under 
the  laws  and  rules  which  govern  the  legal 
transfer  of  property,  was  the  absorbing 
interest  of  his  life. 

''  It  has  got  to  be  done  cleverly,  scientifi- 
cally, and  systematically,"  said  Mr.  de 
Vinne,  "  and  there's  no  sense  in  jumping  to 
a  plan.  What  do  you  say  to  taking  a  bit 
of  dinner  with  me  at  the  Eitz-Carlton  on 
Friday  ?  " 

Mr.  Fred  was  very  agreeable. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  the  strength  of  Bones,"  said 
de  Vinne,  as  they  left  the  restaurant. 
"  He  was  an  officer  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  His  boss  was  a  man  named  Sanders, 
'who's  left  the  Service  and  lives  at  Twicken- 
ham. From  what  I  can  hear,  this  chap 
Tibbetts  worships  the  ground  that  Sanders 
walks  on.  Evidently  Sanders  was  a  big 
bug  in  West  Africa." 

On  Friday  they  resumed  their  conversa- 


tion, and  Mr.  de  Vinne  arrived  with  a  plan. 
It  was  a  good  plan.  He  was  tremulous  with 
pride  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  demanded 
applause  and  approval  with  every  second 
breath,  which  was  unlike  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  companies,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  and,  reviewing  the 
enterprises  with  which  his  name  was 
associated,  he  had,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  placed  his  finger  upon  the  least 
profitable  and  certainly  the  most  hopeless 
proposition  in  the  Mazeppa  Trading 
Company.  And  nothing  could  be  better 
for  Mr.  de  Vinne's  purpose,  not,  as  he 
explained  to  Fred  Pole,  if  he  had  searched 
the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Mazeppa  Trading 
Company  had  been  a  profitable  concern.  Its 
trading  stores  had  dotted  the  African  hin- 
terland thickly.  It  had  exported  vast 
quantities  of  Manchester  goods  and  Bir- 
mingham junk,  and  had  received  in  exchange 
unlimited  quantities  of  rubber  and  ivory. 
But  those  were  in  the  bad  old  days,  before 
authority  came  and  taught  the  aboriginal 
natives  the  exact  value  of  a  sixpenny 
looking-glass. 

No  longer  was  it  possible  to  barter  twenty 
pounds'  worth  of  ivory  for  threepennyworth 
of  beads,  and  the  flourishing  Mazeppa 
Trading  Company  languished  and  died. 
Its  managers  had  grown  immensely  wealthy 
from  their  peculations  and  private  trading, 
and  had  come  home  and  were  occupying 
opulent  villas  at  Wimbledon,  whilst  the 
new  men  who  had  been  sent  to  take  their 
places  had  been  so  inexperienced  that  profits 
fell  to  nothing.  That,  in  brief,  was  the 
history  of  the  Mazeppa  Trading  Company, 
which  still  maintained  a  few  dilapidated 
stores,  managed  by  half-castes  and  poor 
whites. 

''  I  got  most  of  the  shares  for  a  song," 
confessed  Mr.  de  Vinne.  "  In  fact,  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  debenture-holders,  and 
stepped  in  when  things  were  going  groggy. 
We've  been  on  the  point  of  winding  it  up — 
it  is  grossly  over-capitalised — but  I  kept 
it  going  in  the  hope  that  something  would 
turn  up." 

"  What  is  the  general  idea  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Fred  Pole,  interested. 

"  We'll  get  a  managing  director,"  said 
Mr.  de  Vinne  solemnly.  ''  A  man  who  is 
used  to  the  handling  of  natives,  a  man 
acquainted  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
a  man  who  can  organise." 

"  Bones  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Fred. 
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'*  Bones  be — jiggered  !  "  replied  de  Vinne 
scornfully.  "  Do  you  think  he'd  fall  for 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  Not  on  your  life  ! 
We're  not  going  to  mention  it  to  Bones. 
But  he  has  a  pal — Sanders  ;  you've  heard 
of  him.  He's  a  commissioner  or  something 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  retired.  Now,  my 
experience  of  a  chap  of  that  kind  who  retires 
is  that  he  gets  sick  to  death  of  doing  nothing. 
If  we  could  only  get  at  him  and  persuade 
him  to  accept  the  managing  directorship, 
with  six  months  a  year  on  the  Coast,  at  a 
salary  of,  say,  two  thousand  a  year,  con- 
ditional on  taking  up  six  or  seven  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  shares,  what  do  you  think 
would  happen  ?  " 

Mr.  Fred's  imagination  baulked  at  the 
problem,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what  would  happen,"  said 
Mr.  de  Vinne.  "  It  happened  once  before, 
when  another  pal  of  Bones  got  let  in  over  a 
motor-car  company.  Bones  fell  over  him- 
self to  buy  the  shares  and  control  the 
company.  And,  mind  you,  the  Mazeppa 
looks  good.  It's  the  sort  of  proposition  that 
would  appeal  to  a  young  and  energetic  man. 
It's  one  of  those  bogy  companies  that  seem 
possible,  and  a  fellow  who  knows  the  ropes 
would  say  straight  away  :  '  If  I  had  charge 
of  that,  I'd  make  it  pay.'  That's  what  I'm 
banking  on." 

*'  What  are  the  shares  worth  ?  "  said 
Fred. 

"  About  twopence  net,"  replied  the  other 
brutally.  "  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I'd 
run  this  business  myself  if  I  thought  there 
was  any  chance  of  my  succeeding.  But  if 
Bones  finds  all  the  shares  in  one  hand,  he's 
going  to  shy.  What  I'm  prepared  to  do  is 
this.  These  shares  are  worth  twopence.  I'm 
going  to  sell  you  and  a  few  friends  parcels 
at  a  shilling  a  share.  If  nothing  happens, 
I'll  undertake  to  buy  them  back  at  the  same 
price." 

A  week  later  Hamilton  brought  news  to 
the  office  of  Tibbetts  and  Hamilton,  Limited. 

"  The  chief  is  going  back  to  the  Coast." 

Bones  opened  his  mouth  wide  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Back  to  the  Coast  ?  "  he  said  incredu- 
lously. ''  You  don't  mean  he's  chucking 
jolly  old  Twickenham  ?  " 

Hamilton  nodded. 

"  He's  had  an  excellent  offer  from  some 
people  in  the  City  to  control  a  trading 
company.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  Mazeppa  Company  1  " 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  I've  heard  of  Mazeppa,"  he  said.    "  He 


was  the  naughty  old  gentleman  who  rode 
'through  the  streets  of  Birmingham  without 
any  clothes.  " 

Hamilton  groaned. 

"  If  I  had  your  knowledge  of  history," 
he  said  despairingly,  "  I'd  start  a  bone 
factory.  You're  thinking  of  Lady  Godiva, 
but  that  doesn't  matter.  No,  I  don't 
suppose  you've  heard  of  the  Mazeppa 
Company ;  it  did  not  operate  in  our 
territory." 

Bones  shook  his  head  and  pursed  his  lips. 

"  But  surely,"  he  said,  "  dear  old 
Excellency  hasn't  accepted  a  job  without 
consulting  me  ?  " 

Hamilton  made  derisive  noises. 

"  He  fixed  it  up  in  a  couple  of  days,"  he 
said,  after  a  while.  *'  It  doesn't  mean  he'll 
be  living  on  the  Coast,  but  he'll  probably 
be  there  for  some  months  in  the  year.  The 
salary  is  good — in  fact,  it's  two  thousand  a 
year.  I  believe  Sanders  has  to  qualify 
for  directorship  by  taking  some  shares,  but 
the  dear  chap  is  enthusiastic  about  it,  and 
so  is  Patricia.  It  is  all  right,  of  course. 
Sanders  got  the  offer  through  a  firm  of 
solicitors." 

'*  Pooh  !  "  said  Bones.  ''  Solicitors  are 
nobody." 

He  learnt  more  about  the  company  that 
afternoon,  for  Sanders  called  in  and  took  a 
somewhat  roseate  view  of  the  future. 

''  The  fact  is.  Bones,  I  am  getting  stale," 
he  said,  "  and  this  looks  like  an  excellent 
and  a  profitable  occupation." 

''  How  did  you  get  to  hear  about  it,  Excel- 
lency ?  "  asked  Bones. 

His  attitude  was  one  of  undisguised 
antagonism.  He  might  have  been  a  little 
resentful  that  the  opportunity  had  come 
to  Sanders  through  any  other  agency  than 
his  own. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  the  solicitors  asking 
me  if  the  idea  appealed  to  me,  and  recalling 
my  services  on  the  Coast,"  said  Sanders. 
"  Of  course  I  know  very  little  about  the 
Mazeppa  Trading  Company,  though  I  had 
heard  of  it  in  years  gone  past  as  a  very 
profitable  concern.  The  solicitors  were 
quite  frank,  and  told  me  that  business  had 
fallen  off,  due  to  inexperienced  management. 
They  pointed  out  the  opportunities  which 
existed  —  the  possibilities  of  opening  new 
stations  —  and  I  must  confess  that  it 
appealed  to  me.  It  will  mean  hard  work, 
but  the  salary  is  good." 

"  Hold  hard,  Sir  and  Excellency,"  said 
Bones.  "  What  did  you  have  to  put  up  in 
the  way  of  shares  ?  " 
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Sanders  flushed.  He  was  a  shy  man, 
and  not  given  to  talking  about  his  money 
affairs. 

"  Oh,  about  five  thousand  pounds,"  he 
said  awkwardly.  "  Of  course,  it's  a  lot  of 
money;     but    even   if    the    business   isn't 


Marguerite  Whitland,  a  lady  in  whose 
judgment  he  had  a  most  embarrassing  faith. 
He  had  given  her  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
and  the  rhythmical  tap-tap  of  her  type- 
writer came  faintly  through  the  door  which 
separated  the  outer  from  the  inner  office. 


"Bones  peered  up  in  his  short-sighted  way.    'Well,  young  miss?'  he  said  quietly." 


successful,  I  have  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  company,  and  I  get  more  than  my 
investment  back  in  salary." 

That  night  Bones  stayed  on  after  Hamilton 
bad    left,    and    had    for    companion    Miss 


Bones  sat  at  his  desk,  his  chin  in  his  hand, 
a  very  thoughtful  young  man,  and  before 
him  was  a  copy  of  the  latest  evening  news- 
paper, opened  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
page.     There  had  been  certain  significp-nt 
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movements  in  industrial  shares — move- 
ments so  interesting  to  the  commentator 
upon  Stock  Exchange  doings  that  he  had 
inserted  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  : 

"  The  feature  of  the  industrial  market 
was  the  firmness  of  Mazeppa  Trading  shares, 
for  which  there  was  a  steady  demand,  the 
stock  closing  at  195.  9(Z.  Mazeppa  shares 
have  not  been  dealt  in  within  the  House 
for  many  years,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Company  was  going  into 
liquidation,  and  the  shares  could  be  had 
for  the  price  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
printed.  It  is  rumoured  in  the  City  that 
the  Company  is  to  be  reconstructed,  and 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  new  capital 
has  been  found,  with  the  object  of  expanding 
its  existing  business." 

Bones  read  the  paragraph  many  times, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  reading 
returned  to  his  reverie.  Presently  he  rose 
and  strolled  into  the  office  of  his  secretary, 
and  the  girl  looked  up  with  a  smile  as 
Bones  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  her 
table. 

"  Young  miss,"  he  said  soberly,  *'  do  you 
ever  hear  anybody  talking  about  me  in  this 
jolly  old  City  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  said  in  surprise. 

"  Fearfully  complimentarily,  dear  old 
miss  ?  "  asked  Bones  carelessly,  and  the 
girl's  colour  deepened. 

*'  I  don't  think  it  matters  what  people 
say  about  one,  do  you  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  to  me,"  said  Bones, 
*'  so  long  as  one  lovely  old  typewriter  has  a 
good  word  for  poor  old  Bones."  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  hers,  and  she  suffered  it  to 
remain  there  without  protest.  "  They 
think  I'm  a  silly  old  ass,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  "  they 
don't  think  that.  They  say  you're  rather 
unconventional." 

*' Same  thing,"  said  Bones.  "Anybody 
who's  unconventional  in  business  is  a  silly 
old  ass." 

He  squeezed  the  hand  under  his,  and 
again  she  did  not  protest  or  withdraw  it 
from  his  somewhat  clammy  grip. 

''  Dear   old   darling "    began    Bones, 

but  she  stopped  him  with  a  warning  finger. 

"  Dear  old  typewriter,"  said  Bones, 
unabashed,  but  obedient,  ''  suppose  some- 
thing happened  to  the  clever  old  Johnny  who 
presides  over  this  office — the  brains  of 
the  department,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so  ?  "        ^ 

"  Captain  Hamilton  ?  "  said  the  girl  in 
surprise. 


"  No,  me,"  said  Bones,  annoyed. 
"  Gracious  Heavens,  dear  old  key-tapper, 
didn't  I  say  me  ?  " 

"  Something  happen  to  you  ?  "  she  said 
in  alarm.  "  Why,  what  could  happen  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  went  broke  ?  "  said  Bones, 
with  the  comfortable  air  of  one  who  was  very 
unhkely  to  go  broke.  ''  Suppose  I  had  terrific 
and  tremendous  and  cataclysmic  and  what's- 
the-other-word  losses  ?  " 

"  But  you're  not  likely  to  have  those, 
are  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Not  really,"  said  Bones,  "but  suppose?  " 

She  saw  that,  for  once,  when  he  was 
speaking  to  her,  his  mind  was  elsewhere, 
and  withdrew  her  hand.  It  was  a  fact  that 
Bones  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  withdrawal. 

"  Poor  old  Bones,  poor  old  mug  !  "  said 
Bones  softly.     "I'm  a  funny  old  devil." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  thinking 
about,"  she  said,  "  but  you  never  strike  me 
as  being  particularly  funny,  or  poor,  or  old, 
for  the  matter  of  that,"  she  added  demurely. 

Bones  stooped  down  from  the  table  and 
laid  his  big  hand  on  her  head,  rumpling  her 
hair  as  he  might  have  done  to  a  child. 

"  You're  a  dear  old  Marguerite,"  he  said 
softly,  "  and  I'm  not  such  a  ditherer  as 
you  think.  Now,  you  watch  old  Bones." 
And,  with  that  cryptic  remark,  he  stalked 
back  to  his  desk. 

Two  days  after  this  he  surprised  Hamilton. 

"  I'm  expecting  a  visitor  to-day,  old 
Ham,"  he  said.  "  A  Johnny  named  de 
Vinne." 

"  De  Vinne  ?  "  frowned  Hamilton.  "  I 
seem  to  know  that  name.  Isn't  he  the 
gentleman  you  had  the  trouble  with  over 
the  boots  ?  " 

"  That's  the  jolly  old  robber,"  said  Bones 
cheerfully.  "I've  telegraphed  and  asked 
him  to  come  to  see  me." 

"  About   what  ?  "    demanded   Hamilton. 

"  About  two  o'clock,"  said  Bones.  "  You 
can  stay  and  see  your  old  friend  through,  or 
you  can  let  us  have  it  out  with  the  lad  in 
camera." 

"  I'll  stay,"  said  Hamilton.  "  But  I 
don't  think  he'll  come." 

"  I  do,"  said  Bones  confidently,  and  he 
was  justified  in  his  confidence,  for  at  two 
o'clock  to  the  second  Mr.  de  Vinne  appeared. 

He  was  bright  and  cheerful,  even  genial 
to  Bones,  and  Bones  was  almost  effusive  in 
his  welcome. 

"  Sit  down  there  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair,  happy  old  financier,"  he  said.  "  and 
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open  your  young  heart  to  old  Bones  about  the 
Mazeppa  Trading  Company." 

Mr.  de  Vinne  did  not  expect  so  direct  an 
attack,  but  recovered  from  his  surprise 
without  any  apparent  effort. 

"  Oh,  so  you  know  I  was  behind  that,  do 
you  ?    How  the  dickens  did  you  find  out  ?  " 

"  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book,  dear  old 
thing.  Costs  umpteen  and  sixpence,  and 
you  can  find  out  everything  you  want  to 
know  about  the  directors  of  companies," 
said  Bones. 

"  By  Jove  !  That's  clever  of  you,"  said 
de  Vinne,  secretly  amused,  for  it  was  from 
the  Year  Book  that  he  expected  Bones  to 
make  the  discovery. 

"  JSTow,  what's  the  game,  old  financial 
gentleman  ?  "  asked  Bones.  "  Why  this 
fabulous  salary  to  friend  Sanders  and  selHng 
him  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  shares, 
eh?  " 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  chap,  it's  a  business  trans- 
action. And  really,  if  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  interrogate  me  on  that,  I  shouldn't 
have  come.  Is  Mr.  Sanders  a  friend  of 
yours  ?  "  he  asked  innocently. 

*'  Shurrup  !  "  said  Bones  vulgarly.  "  You 
know  jolly  well  he's  a  friend  of  mine.  Now, 
what  is  the  idea,  young  company  promoter?" 

"  It's  pretty  obvious,"  replied  de  Vinne, 
taking  the  expensive  cigar  which  Bones  had 
imported  into  the  office  for  the  purpose. 
"  The  position  is  a  good  one " 

*'  Half  a  mo',"  said  Bones.  "  Do  you 
personally  guarantee  Mr.  Sanders's  salary 
for  five  years  ?  " 

The  other  laughed. 

*^  Of  course  not.  It  is  a  company  matter," 
he  said,  "  and  I  should  certainly  not  offer 
a  personal  guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
any  salary." 

"  So  that,  if  the  company  goes  bust  in 
six  months'  time,  Mr.  Sanders  loses  all  the 
money  he  has  invested  and  his  salary  ?  " 

The  other  raised  his  shoulders  again  with 
a  deprecating  smile. 

"  He  would,  of  course,  have  a  claim  against 
the  company  for  his  salary,"  he  said. 

"A  fat  lot  of  good  that  would  be  !  " 
answered  Bones. 

''  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Tibbetts  "—the 
other  leaned  confidentially  forward,  his 
unlighted  cigar  between  his  teeth — "  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Mazeppa 
Company  shouldn't  make  a  fortune  for  the 
right  man.  All  it  wants  is  new  blood  and 
capable  direction.  I  confess,"  he  admitted, 
"  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  give  to  the 


company,  otherwise  I'd  guarantee  a  seven 
per  cent,  dividend  on  the  share  capital. 
Why,  look  at  the  price  of  them  to-day " 

Bones  stopped  him. 

"  Any  fool  can  get  the  shares  up  to  any 
price  he  likes,  if  they're  all  held  in  one  hand," 
he  said. 

''  What  ?  "  said  the  outraged  Mr.  de 
Vinne.  '^  Do  you  suggest  I  have  rigged 
the  market  ?  Besides,  they're  not  all  in 
one  hand.  They're  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed." 

^'  Who  hold  'em  ?  "  asked  Bones  curiously. 

''Well,  I've  got  a  parcel,  and  Pole  Brothers 
have  a  parcel." 

''  Pole  Brothers,  eh  ? "  said  Bones,  nodding. 
"  Well,  well  !  " 

"  Come,  now,  be  reasonable.  Don't  be 
suspicious,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  the  other 
genially.  "  Your  friend's  interests  are  all 
right,  and  the  shareholders'  interests  are 
all  right.  You  might  do  worse  than  get 
control  of  the  company  yourself." 

Bones  nodded. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,"  he  said. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne  with 
great  earnestness,  "  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  Mazeppa  Trading  Company  are  un- 
limited. We  have  concessions  from  the 
Great  River  to  the  north  of  the  French 
territory " 

"  Not  worth  the  paper  they're  written  on, 
dear  old  kidder,"  said  Bones,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Chiefs'  concessions  without  en- 
dorsement from  the  Colonial  Office  no  good, 
dear  old  thing." 

"  But  the  trading  concessions  are  all 
right,"  insisted  the  other.  "  You  can't  deny 
that.  You  understand  the  Coast  customs 
better  than  I  do.  Trading  customs  hold 
without  endorsement  from  the  Colonial 
Office." 

Bones  had  to  admit  that  that  was  a  fact. 

"  I'll  think  it  over,"  he  said.  "  It  appeals 
to  me,  old  de  Vinne.  It  really  does  appeal 
to  me.    Who  own  the  shares  ?  " 

"  I  can  give  you  a  list,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne, 
v/ith  admirable  calm,  "  and  you'd  be  well 
advised  to  negotiate  privately  with  these 
gentlemen.  You'd  probably  get  the  shares 
for  eighteen  shillings."  He  took  a  gold 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  wrote  rapidly 
a  list  of  names,  and  Bones  took  the  paper 
from  his  hand  and  scrutinised  them. 

Hamilton,  a  silent  and  an  amazed  spec- 
tator of  the  proceedings,  waited  until  de 
Vinne  had  gone,  and  then  fell  upon  his 
partner. 

"  You're  not  going  to  be  such  a  perfect 
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jackass "  he  began,  but  Bones's  dignified 

gesture  arrested  his  eloquence. 

'^  Dear  old  Ham,"  he  said,  "  senior 
partner,  dear  old  thing  !  Let  old  Bones  have 
his  joke." 

*'  Do  you  realise,"  said  Hamilton,  "  that 
you  are  contemplating  the  risk  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  ?    You're  mad,  Bones  !  " 

Bones  grinned. 

"  Go  down  to  our  broker  and  buy  ten 
thousand  shares  in  old  Mazeppa,  Ham," 
he  said.  "  You'll  buy  them  on  the  market 
for  nineteen  shillings,  and  I've  an  idea  that 
they're  worth  about  the  nineteenth  part  of 
a  farthing." 

'*  But-- — "  stammered  Hamilton. 

*'  It  is  an  order,"  said  Bones,  and  he 
spoke  in  the  Bomongo  tongue. 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Hamilton.  "  That  carries 
me  a  few  thousand  miles.  I  wonder  what 
those  devils  of  the  N'gombi  are  doing  now  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  something  they're  not 
doing,"  said  Bones.  "  They're  not  buying 
Mazeppa  shares." 

There  were  two  very  deeply  troubled 
people  in  the  office  of  Tibbetts  and  Hamilton. 
One  was  Hamilton  himself,  and  the  other 
was  Miss  Marguerite  Whitland.  Hamilton 
had  two  causes  for  worry.  The  first  and 
the  least  was  the  strange  extravagance  of 
Bones.  The  second — and  this  was  more 
serious — was  the  prospect  of  breaking  to 
Sanders  that  night  that  he  had  been  swindled, 
for  swindled  he  undoubtedly  was.  Hamilton 
had  spent  a  feverish  hour  canvassing  City 
opinion  on  the  Mazeppa  Trading  Company, 
and  the  report  he  had  had  was  not  en- 
couraging. Pie  had,  much  against  his  will, 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  Bones,  and 
had  purchased  in  the  open  market  ten 
thousand  shares  in  the  Company — a  trans- 
action duly  noted  by  Mr.  de  Vinne  and  his 
interested  partner. 

"He  is  biting,"  said  that  exultant  man 
over  the  'phone.  "  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
sit  steady,  and  he'll  swallow  the  hook  !  " 

It  was  impossible  that  Marguerite  Whit- 
land should  not  know  the  extent  of  her 
employer's  commitments.  She  was  a  shrewd 
girl,  and  had  acquired  a  very  fair  working 
knowledge  of  City  affairs  during  the  period 
of  her  employment.  She  had,  too,  an 
instinct  for  a  swindle,  and  she  was  panic- 
stricken  at  the  thought  that  Bones  was 
marching  headlong  to  financial  disaster. 
Hamilton  had  gone  home  to  his  disagreeable 
task,  when  the  girl  came  from  her  office  and 
stood,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her,  before 
the  desk  of  the  senior  partner. 


Bones  peered  up  in  his  short-sighted  way. 

"  Well,  young  miss  ?  "  he  said  quietly. 

"  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  she  began  a  little  un- 
steadily, "  I'm  going  to  be  very  imperti- 
nent." 

"  Not  at  all,"  murmured  Bones. 

"  I've  been  with  you  for  some  time  now," 
said  the  girl,  speakijig  rapidly,  "  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  better  right  to  talk  to  you 
than — than ' ' 

"  Than  anybody  in  the  whole  wide  world," 
said  Bones,  "  and  that's  a  fact,  dear  young 
Marguerite." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  but 
this  is  something  about  business,  and  about 
— about  this  deal  which  you're  going  into. 
I've  been  talking  to  Captain  Hamilton  this 
afternoon,  while  you  were  out,  and  I  know 
it's  a  swindle." 

"  I  know  that,  too,"  said  Bones  calmly. 

"  But,"  said  the  puzzled  girl,  '^  you  are 
putting  all  your  money  into  it.  Mr. 
Hamilton  said  that,  if  this  failed,  you  might 
be  ruined." 

Bones  nodded.  Outwardly  calm,  the 
light  of  battle  shone  in  his  eye. 

"  It's  a  gamble,  dear  young  typewriter," 
he  said,  "  a  terrific  gamble,  but  it's  going 
to  turn  out  all  right  for  old  Bones." 

"  But  Mr.  Hamilton  said  you  can't 
possibly  make  anything  from  the  property 
— that  it  is  derelict  and  worth  practically 
nothing.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  stores  are 
open,  and  the  trading  is " 

Bones  smibd. 

"  I'm  not  gambling  on  the  property," 
he  said  softly.  ^'  Oh,  dear,  no,  young 
fiancee,  I'm  not  gambling  on  the  property." 

''  Then  what  on  earth  are  you  gambling 
on  ?  "  she  asked,  a  little  piqued. 

"  On  me,"  said  Bones  in  the  same  tone. 
''  On  poor  old  silly  ass  Bones,  and  I'm 
coming  through  1  " 

He  got  up  and  came  across  to  her  and 
laid  his  big  hand  on  her  shoulder  gently. 

*'  If  I  don't  come  through,  I  shan't  be 
a  beggar.  I  shall  have  enough  to  build  a 
jolly  little  place  where  we  can  raise  cows  and 
horses  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions, 
dear  old  typewriter.  And  if  I  do  come 
through,  we'll  still  have  that  same  place — 
only  perhaps  we'll  have  more  cows  and  a 
pig  or  two." 

She  laughed,  and  he  raised  her  smiling 
lips  to  his  and  kissed  them. 

Mr.  de  Vinne  had  dined  well  and  had 
enjoyed  an  evening's  amusement.  He  had 
been  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  his  enjoyment 
had  been  made  the  more  piquant  by  the 
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knowledge  that  Mr.  Augustus  Tibbetts 
had  as  good  as  placed  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  surprised 
man,  on  returning  to  Sloane  Square,  to 
discover,  waiting  in  the  hall,  his  unwilling 
benefactor. 

''Why,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  he  said,  ''this 
is  a  great  surprise." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bones,  "  I  suppose  it  is,  old 
Mr.  de  Vinne."  And  he  coughed  solemnly, 
as  one  who  was  the  guardian  of  a  great 
secret. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne,  more 
genial  than  ever.  "  This  is  my  Httle  den  " 
— indicating  a  den  which  the  most  fastidious 
of  lions  would  not  have  despised.  "  Sit 
down  and  have  a  cigar,  old  man.  Now, 
what  brings  you  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  The  shares,"  said  Bones  soberly.  "  I've 
been  worrying  about  the  shares." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne  carelessly. 
"  Why  worry  about  them,  dear  boy  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  might  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  them.  I  think  there's 
something  to  be  made  out  of  that  property. 
In  fact,"  said  Bones  emphatically,  "  I'm 
pretty  certain  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money 
if  I  had  control." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  earnest 
Mr.  de  Vinne. 

"  Now,  the  point  is,"  said  Bones,  "  I've 
been  studying  that  list  of  yours,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  majority  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shares  issued  are 
either  held  by  you  or  by  one  of  the  Poles — 
jolly  old  Joe  or  jolly  old  Fred,  I  don't  know 
which." 

"  Jolly  old  Fred,"  said  Mr.  de  Vinne 
gravely. 

"  Now,  if  there's  one  person  I  don't 
want  to  meet  to-night,  or  to-morrow,  or 
any  other  day,"  said  Bones,  "  it's  Pole." 

"  There's  no  need  for  you  to  meet  him," 
smiled  de  Vinne. 

"  In  fact,"  said  Bones,  with  sudden 
ferocity,  "  I  absolutely  refuse  to  buy  any 
shares  from  Fred.  I'll  buy  yours,  but  I 
will  not  buy  a  single  one  from  Fred." 

Mr.  de  Vinne  thought  rapidly. 

"  There's  really  no  reason,"  he  said  care- 
lessly. "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  over 
Fred's  shares  to-night,  or  the  majority  of 
them.  I  can  let  you  have — let  me  see  " — 
he  made  a  rapid  calculation — "  I  can  let  you 
have  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  shares 
at  nineteen  and  nine." 

"  Eighteen  shillings,"  said  Bones  firmly, 
"  and  not  a  penny  more." 

They  wrangled  about  the  price  for  five 


minutes,  and  then,  in  an  outburst  of 
generosity,  Mr.  de  Vinne  agreed. 

"  Eighteen  shillings  it  shall  be.  You're 
a  hard  devil,"  he  said.  ''  Now,  shall  we 
settle  this  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Settle  it  now,"  said  Bones.  "  I've  a 
contract  note  and  a  cheque  book." 

De  Vinne  thought  a  moment. 

"  Why,  sure  !  "  he  said.  "  Let's  have 
your  note." 

Bones  took  a  note  from  his  pocket, 
unfolded  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  then 
solemnly  seated  himself  at  Mr.  de  Vinne's 
desk  and  wrote  out  the  cheque. 

His  good  fortune  was  more  than  Mr.  de 
Vinne  could  believe.  He  had  expected 
Bones  to  be  easy,  but  not  so  easy  as  this. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Bones.  He  was  solemn, 
even  funereal. 

"  And,  my  friend,"  thought  Mr.  de  Vinne, 
"  you'll  be  even  more  solemn  before  the 
month's  out." 

He  saw  Bones  to  the  door,  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  insisted  on  his  taking 
another  cigar,  and  stood  outside  on  the 
pavement  of  Cadogan  Square  and  watched 
the  rear  lights  of  Bones's  car  pass  out  of 
sight.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  study 
telephone  and  gave  a  number.  It  was  the 
number  of  Mr.  Fred  Pole's  house,  and  Fred 
Pole  himself  answered  the  call. 

"  Is  that  you,  Pole  ?  " 

"That's  me," said  the  other,  and  there  was 
joy  in  his  voice. 

"  I  say,  Pole,"  chuckled  de  Vinne,  "  I 
shall  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  I've  sold  Bones  my  shares  and  yours, 
too." 

There  was  a  deep  silence. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ?  "  asked  de  Vinne. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  you,"  said  the  voice,  so 
strange  that  de  Vinne  scarcely  recognised 
it.  "  How  many  did  you  sell  1  "  asked 
Pole. 

"  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  I 
thought  I  could  easily  fix  it  with  you." 

Another  silence. 

"  What  did  Bones  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  he  wouldn't  do  any  more 
business  with  you." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  groaned  Pole,  and 
added,  "  Did  he  say  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  de 
Vinne  quickly,  scenting  danger. 

"  That's  what  he  said  to  me,"  moaned 
the  other.  "Just  hang  on.  I'll  be  round 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Mr.  Fred  Pole  arrived  under  that  time. 
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and  had  a  dreadful  story  to  unfold.  At 
nine  o'clock  that  evening  Bones  had  called 
upon  him  and  had  offered  to  buy  his  shares. 
But  Bones  had  said  he  would  not  under 
any  circumstances 

"  Buy  my  shares  ?  "  said  de  Vinne 
quickly. 

''  Well,  he  didn't  exactly  say  that," 
said  Fred.  "  But  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he'd  rather  buy  the  shares  from  me  than 
from  anybody  else,  and  I  thought  it  was 
such  an  excellent  idea,  and  I  could  fix  it 
up  wi'h  you  on  the  telephone,  so  I  sold 
him " 

"  How  many  ?  "  wailed  de  Vinne. 

''  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,"  said 
Mr.  Fred,  and  the  two  men  stared  at  one 
another. 

De  Vinne  licked  his  dry  lips. 

"  It  comes  to  this,"  he  said.  ''  Between 
us  we've  sold  him  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  shares.  There  are  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shares  issued, 
so  we've  got  to  deliver  eighty  thousand 
shares  that  are  non-existent  or  be  posted 
as  defaulters." 

Another  long  pause,  and  then  both  men 


said  simultaneously,  as  though  the  thought 
had  struck  them  for  the  first  time  : 

"  Why,,  the  fellow's  a  rogue  !  " 

The  next  morning  they  called  upon  Bones, 
and  they  were  with  him  for  half  an  hour  ; 
and  when  they  went,  they  left  behind  them, 
not  only  the  cheques  that  Bones  had  given 
them,  but  another  cheque  for  a  most 
substantial  amount  as  consideration. 

That  night  Bones  gave  a  wonderful  dinner- 
party at  the  most  expensive  hotel  in  London. 
Sanders  was  there,  and  Patricia  Sanders, 
and  Hamilton,  and  a  certain  Vera  whom 
the  bold  Bones  called  by  her  Christian  name, 
but  the  prettiest  of  the  girls  was  she  who 
sat  on  his  right  and  listened  to  the  delivery 
of  Bones's  great  speech  in  fear  and  tremblings 

'^  The  toast  of  the  evening,  dear  old 
friends,"  said  Bones,  "  is  Cupidity  and 
Cupid.  Coupled  with  the  names  of  the 
Honourable  de  Vinne  and  my  young  and 
lovely  typewriter — my  friend  and  companion 
in  storm  and  stress,  the  only  jolly  old  lady, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  that  has  stirred 
my  young  heart  " — he  caught  Patricia 
Sanders's  accusing  eye,  coughed,  and  added 
— "  in  Europe  1  " 


MORNING   MEMORY. 

I    IFE  is  the  night  wherein  your  face 
*-^    Floats,  veiled  in  mist  without  a  star ; 
But  morning,  with  her  rose-ringed  hand, 
Recalls  your  memory  from  afar; 

Brings  you,  with  white  and  dew=steeped  feet. 
From  pastures  of  a  fresher  clime, 
Attests  that,  in  my  darkest  hour. 
You  walked  beside  me  all  the  time. 

You  make  the  night  with  music  throb  - 
The  stars  were  friendly  as  your  eyes— 
And  all  I  meant  to  tell  you  ran 
Like  summer  lightning  down  the  skies. 


You  were  the  trail  of  scented  dream 
That  brings  Fate's  hedge  with  jewelled  rain ; 
How  wonderful  that  dawn  shall  break 
When  I  shall  find  you  once  again ! 

ETHEL    M.   HEWITT. 


SHON   THUNDER 

Bv  NELLIE  TOM-GALLON  AND  CALDER  WILSON 

Illustrated    by    Charles    J.  Crombie 


THE  beat  of  the  rain  and  wind  on  the 
door,  as  Maggie  crossed  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  big  room  that  was 
the  centre  of  Ufe  in  Sixty  Mile,  made  the  light 
and  warmth  more  than  ever  heart-lifting. 
There  had  always  been  something  terrifying 
about  the  savagery  of  South  African  storms 
to  the  girl,  though  she  had  been  born  and 
bred  there.  And,  looking  almost  anxiously 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  stout  door  that 
defied  the  storm,  she  hurried  into  the  store 
with  her  loaded  tray  of  glasses. 

Sixty  Mile  had  never  grown  to  the  glories 
of  brick  and  front  gardens,  as  have  other 
mining  towns  within  a  far-reaching  radius 
of  Jo'burg,  but  always  stayed  content  with 
its  wooden  shanties  and  one  broad  street, 
smothered  deep  in  thick  red  dust — that 
dust  that  is  a  torment  in  summer  heat,  and 
equally  trying  when,  churned  into  mud 
in  the  winter  storms,  it  becomes  a  nev/ 
weariness  to  man  and  beast. 

In  the  store  there  were  about  six  men 
gathered  round  the  stove  on  rattan  chairs, 
and  Maggie's  father,  Abe  Merritt — proud 
owner  of  the  place,  with  its  heavily-laden 
shelves  and  cellar  below  stored  with  all  the 
things  that  are  necessities  and  not  luxuries 
in  such  a  primitive  place — lounged  in  the 
long  chair  he  always  affected.  In  fine 
weather  it  was  generally  out  on  the 
verandah  ;  in  bad  weather  it  came  in  to  the 
most  comfortable  corner  between  the  window 
and  stove  that  the  store  afforded. 

As  Maggie  set  down  her  tray  on  the 
counter,  one  of  the  men  threw  out  a  casual 
question. 

"  Seen  Willard  lately,  boss  ?  He's  about 
due  now  from  that  trip  up-country,  isn't 
he?  " 

Old  Merritt  chuckled  and  pointed  his 
pipe  at  his  daughter.  "  Better  ask  Maggie," 
he  said.  "  She  sure  knows  more  about 
George  than  anyone  hereabouts."  He 
smiled  amiably  at  the  girl's  blush,  and  was 
pleased  that  she  was  ready  with  an  answer. 

''  And  why  shouldn't  I  be  knowin'   all 


about  George,  secin'  you  were  wiUin'  we 
should  marry  ?  I  reckon  George  will  be 
down  here  in  about  three  days  now.  Any 
particular  reason  for  w^antin'  to  know, 
Bob  Moore  ?  " 

The  first  questioner  sat  up  straighter  in 
his  chair.  "  No  offence,  Maggie.  Why,  I 
only  v/anted  to  know  when  Willard  was 
comin',  because  it's  always  sort  o'  pleasant 
to  have  him  around-  isn't  it,  now  ?  " 

''  I  think  so,"  said  the  girl  simply,  and 
handed  out  the  drinks  she  had  mixed  at  the 
bar  in  one  corner. 

Presently  Bob  Moore  asked  if  anybody 
wanted  a  round  of  poker,  and  four  of  the 
loungers  agreed.  They  were  all  pretty  good 
players,  for  in  South  Africa  one  doesn't  play 
cards  without  being  pretty  good  at  it — it 
isn't  always  healthy  for  one's  bank  roll  to 
trust  too  much  to  luck — and  the  store-keeper 
and  the  other  sitter-out  and  Maggie  all 
looked  on  with  interest. 

In  the  quietness  brought  about  by  the 
card- playing  the  storm  seemed  to  gather 
fresh  strength,  and  beat  against  the  window 
in  a  fashion  that  made  them  all  occasionally 
look  round,  as  if  there  were  some  living, 
sentient  thing  to  be  reckoned  with.  Pre- 
sently there  came  the  thing  that  they  had 
seemed  all  unconsciously  to  be  waiting  for 
— a  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  coming 
thunderously  in  a  pause  in  the  storm. 

Maggie  moved  towards  the  door  of  the 
room  and  then  half  paused,  and  her  father, 
seeing  this,  got  to  liis  feet  in  a  surprisingly 
quick  fashion  for  a  man  of  his  bulk.  "  All 
right,  my  girl,  I'll  see  who  it  is,"  he  said. 

He  left  the  wide  door  of  the  store  open, 
and  they  saw  him  fling  open  the  outer  door, 
so  that  the  light  streamed  out  on  to  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  had  summoned  him 
— a  big  man  in  a  streaming  tarpaulin  coat, 
with  bright  blue  eyes  looking  into  the  room 
and  seeming  to  gather  a  knowledge  of  all 
who  were  there  in  the  one  glance. 

'*  You  haven't  forgotten  me,  I  reckon, 
Mr.     Merritt— Shon     Thunder,"     he     said. 
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*'  May  I  take  the  'oss  round  1  The  poor 
beast's  about  done." 

Merritt  did  not  answer,  but,  after  a  pause 
of  an  appreciable  length  of  time,  he  picked 
up  and  lighted  a  lantern  ready  waiting  for 
such  a  purpose  as  this.  "  You  know  your 
way  to  the  stable,  Thunder,"  he  said,  and 
handed  him  the  lantern.  The  figure  of  the 
newcomer  moved  out  of  the  circle  of  light, 
and  the  store-keeper  heard  him  speak  to 
his  horse  and  lead  it  round  to  the  back  of  the 
store  to  the  stable.  Then  he  closed  the  door 
and  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lock,  think- 
ing before  he  came  back  to  his  daughter  and 
the  card-players.  They  had  all  heard  the 
stranger  speak,  and  had  seen  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  doorway,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  had  the  same  effect  of 
reducing  them  all  to  the  silence  that  had 
come  upon  the  host. 

"  Shon  Thunder,"  said  Merritt  at  last, 
nodding  his  head  slowly.  "  He'll  sure  have 
been  chased  out  of  Natal  by  the  police,  to 
have  come  down  this  way.  He  was  safe  ten 
miles  back,  but  he  knows  this  place,  and 
would  push  on  just  for  fancy,  I  suppose." 

''  Who's  Shon  Thunder,  father  ?  "  said 
Maggie.  *'  I've  never  seen  him  here  since 
I  came  back." 

"  No,  Shon  Thunder  ain't  bin  down  this 
way  for  two  year  or  more,  thank  goodness, 
and  it's  only  six  months  since  you  came 
back  from  school  in  Jo'burg,  isn't  it  ?  Well, 
he's  a  sharper  at  cards  ;  he  can  flip  them 
most  better  than  any  of  his  kind,  an'  that's 
sayin'  a  lot.  He's  also  so  almighty  quick 
with  'is  gun  that  no  one  cares  to  question 
things  much  when  the  game  goes  agin  them." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  step  in  the  hall, 
and  Shon  Thunder  stood  in  the  doorway. 
''  Evenin'^  all,"  he  said.  "  I  remembered 
the  way  in  by  the  back,  Merritt,  so  I  came 
that  way  from  the  stable.  Sure,  this  is  never 
your  little  gel  you  used  to  talk  about  ?  " 

*'  This  is  my  daughter  Maggie,  Shon," 
said  her  father.  "  She's  only  been  back 
from  school  in  Jo'burg  a  little  while,  but 
she's  mighty  helpful  to  me  here." 

The  newcomer  smiled  and  showed  strong 
white  teeth  pleasantly,  and  Maggie  decided 
that  he  was  good-looking.  "  I'm  sure  pleased 
to  meet  you,  Miss  Maggie,"  he  said  in  the 
voice  that  was  so  much  slower  than  his 
movements.  "  You  just  brighten  the  place 
up." 

He  lounged  into  the  room  and  said 
"  How'dy  ?  "  to  the  card-players,  and 
dropped  into  a  vacant  chair  straddle-wise 
to  watch  the  game.   They  all  knew  him,  and 


somehow  his  presence  spoilt  their  game, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  they  agreed  to  a 
round  of  jack-pots,  and  said  it  was  time  to 
be  "  gettin'." 

One  by  one  the  men  threw  their  tarpaulins 
round  them  and  went  out  into  th<e  abating 
storm  with  a  "  So  long  !  "  to  Merritt.  Then 
Shon  Thunder  tilted  back  his  chair  and 
looked  calmly  at  the  store-keeper.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  can  have  a  room  as  usual  ?  "  he  said  ; 
and  the  store  in  a  mining  town  being  hotel 
as  well,  Merritt  could  offer  no  objection. 

He  called  to  Maggie  and  told  her  to  get 
a  room  ready  for  the  newcomer,  and  the 
girl  went  quietly  about  the  business,  calling 
to  the  Kaffir  woman  in  the  kitchen  to  come 
and  help  her.  Left  alone  in  the  store,  the 
two  men  smoked  in  silence  with  the  stolidity 
that  is  common  in  such  places  and  circum- 
stances, and  Shon  Thunder  offered  no 
account  of  where  he  had  come  from  or  why, 
and  Merritt  rightly  guessed  that  his  own 
surmise  as  to  the  dash  to  escape  the  Natal 
police  was  the  right  one.  Certainly  the 
matter  was  best  left  in  silence. 

The  morning  brought  a  grey  peace  over 
the  world,  without  rain,  but  without  sun, 
and  there  was  the  heaviness  of  the  dying 
year  in  the  air,  that  was  depressing  and  at 
the  same  time  disturbed  the  nerves  even 
of  these  people,  used  to  weather  as  wild  and 
untamed  as  the  country  itself.  Shon 
Thunder  lounged  into  the  kitchen,  where 
there  was  a  pleasant  smell  of  breakfast 
preparing,  and  smiled  a  "  Good  morning  " 
to  Maggie,  busy  vfith  the  making  of  tea  at 
the  table  by  the  window.  She  looked  up  at 
the  big  man  with  something  of  a  thrill,  due 
to  what  she  had  been  told  of  him  the  night 
before,  but  she  decided  that  he  was  good- 
looking  in  the  light  of  day,  and  from  that 
moment  began  to  doubt  something  of  the 
stories  she  had  heard  the  night  before.  She 
was  eighteen. 

Shon  Thunder  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
shift  from  the  store  at  Sixty  Mile.  By  day 
he  lounged  on  the  verandah  if  it  was  fine, 
and  night  found  him  in  the  group  round  the 
stove,  telling  fine  stories  that  set  the  men's 
blood  stirring,  and  telling  them  with  a 
modesty  that  spun  a  web  of  liking  round  the 
man  they  all  half  feared.  Then  one  night 
he  cut  in  at  poker  and  lost — cheerfully — and 
the  next  night  won  a  little.  And  in  both 
cases  the  suspicious  eyes  watching  him ,  to 
see  if  he  carried  his  business  methods  of 
winning  at  cards  with  him,  could  find  no 
flaw. 

'*  Shon  Thunder's  sure  havin'  a  holiday," 
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said  old  Merritt,  with  a  pleasant  grin  to  a 
crony,  when  they  discussed  the  situation. 

The  mining  business  which  had  taken 
George  Willard  up-country  delayed  him 
longer  than  was  expected,  but  he  sent  a 
message  to  Maggie,  by  a  man  who  was 
coming  through,  that  he  should  be  back  in 
a  week,  and  she  did  not  worry.  She  had 
plenty  to  do,  and  Shon  Thunder  had  a  way 
of  lounging  into  the  room  where  she  was 
busy,  or  leaning  against  a  post  of  the 
verandah  when  she  sat  there,  and  making 
the  time  pass  pleasantly  with  easy  chat  in 
his  slow  voice. 

In  her  girl's  inexperienced  eyes  this  man 
started  with  a  halo  of  romance,  for,  shudder 
as  she  might  at  the  tales  of  his  misdeeds, 
there  was  a  thrill  in  having  him  there,  quiet 
and  pleasant,  when  he  had  most  of  the  sins 
in  the  Decalogue  piled  on  his  broad  shoulders. 
She  almost  wanted  to  ask  something 
of  his  experiences,  but  here  her  common- 
sense  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  realised  that 
it  was  perhaps  better  to  keep  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  of  conventionality  that 
so  far  stood  between  them.  She  gave  a  long, 
upward  glance  at  him  out  of  downbent  eyes, 
sometimes  wondering  what  the  difference 
really  was  when  that  wall  was  not  there. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  to  have  her 
curiosity  satisfied.  On  the  third  day  after 
his  coming  Shon  Thunder  showed  her  him- 
self, and  the  memory  stayed  with  her  and 
changed  her  life  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood. 

The  usual  group  of  loungers  was  in  the 
store  that  night,  and  one  of  them,  with  the 
arrogance  of  youth,  had  been  boasting  all 
day  that  he  was  going  to  challenge  Shon 
Thunder  that  night  to  play  poker,  and  going 
to  "  lay  for  him  "  if  he  attempted  anything 
crooked. 

Durban  Joe  was  the  youngster's  name, 
and  he  had  been  given  the  nickname  because, 
six  months  before,  when  he  came  new  to 
Sixty  Mile,  he  could  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  ways  of  the  big  city.  The 
loungers  in  the  store  were  speedily  sick  of 
his  gassing,  and  christened  him  with  the 
name  of  the  place  he  came  from,  and  from 
then  he  settled  down  into  his  right  place  and 
was  a  fairly  reasonable  member  of  society, 
as  Sixty  Mile  knew  it.  The  only  thing  left 
was  his  belief  that  he  could  play  poker,  and 
nothing  would  cure  him  of  that  fancy. 

That  night,  almost  as  soon  as  the  lamps 
were  lit,  Durban  Joe  called  to  Shon  Thunder 
to  know  if  he  were  going  to  play.  The 
challenger  had  been  stopped  from  work  by 


the  rain  again  that  day,  and  he  had  been 
drinking  a  little  more  than  was  good  for 
him — at  any  rate,  he  was  in  a  foolish, 
belligerent  mood,  and  Shon  Thunder  smiled 
at  the  shout  of  invitation. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Shon  in  his 
usual  lazy  drawl.  "  Who  else  is  comin'  in  ?  " 

''  Let's  have  a  go  at  draw-poker  by  our- 
selves for  a  bit,  till  the  others  are  ready, 
Thunder.    You're  not  scared,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  ain't  scared,  not  any  thin'  to  write 
home  to  mother  about,"  said  Thunder,  still 
with  his  drawl.  But  it  was  obvious  that 
he  was  annoyed  by  this  gnat-bite,  and  the 
other  loungers  raised  their  eyebrows  in 
question,  the  one  to  the  other,  wondering 
if  there  was  any  excitement  coming. 

With  a  laugh,  Durban  Joe  flipped  a  pack 
of  cards  across  the  table  and  sorted  out  the 
smalls,  and  they  settled  down  to  their  game. 
Nothing  happened,  and  Durban  Joe  seemed 
to  be  getting  more  and  more  disagreeable 
every  moment.  Presently  one  of  the  loungers 
suggested  that  they  should  spread  out  and 
play  the  ordinary  five.  Shon  Thunder  looked 
relieved,  and  the  game  went  on  again  till 
on  one  round  everyone  threw  in  and  a  jack- 
pot was  called. 

Shon  Thunder  called  to  open  when  it 
came  to  his  turn,  which  meant  that  he  must 
have  a  pair  of  knaves.  The  cards  were 
coming  out  curiously  small,  and  everyone 
threw  in  again,  and  Shon  Thunder,  who  was 
obviously  bored,  threw  in  his  hand,  too,  and 
took  the  pool.  In  a  minute  Durban  Joe  was 
on  his  feet,  crying  that  he  wanted  to  see 
what  Thunder  had  opened  on.  When  he 
was  told,  he  said  he  hadn't  seen  them,  and 
he  laughed  when  the  man  sitting  next  to 
Shon  said  he  had  seen  the  pair  of  jacks  as 
Shon  threw  them  in.    Durban  Joe  retorted — 

'*  Lucky  for  him  he  had  someone  to  back 
his  word,  isn't  it  ?  "  and  laughed. 

In  a  minute  Shon  Thunder  was  on  his 
feet,  with  his  knuckles  resting  on  the  table 
and  his  teeth  showing  between  the  tightly- 
drawn  line  of  his  lips.  "  You'll  be  takin' 
that  back,  you  ugly  whelp,  I'm  thinkin'," 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  didn't  cheat,  it's  all 
right ;  but  we're  likely  to  be  a  bit  doubtful, 
you  know,"  sneered  the  drunken  fool 
opposite  him. 

Shon  Thunder  reached  for  his  gun,  and 
in  a  second  the  weapons  flashed-  together,  it 
seemed.  But  Maggie  had  thrown  open  the 
door  of  the  room  as  the  shots  were  fired, 
and  for  some  reason  Thunder's  aim  was  not 
as  careful  as  it  usually  was.    His  man  was 
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wounded  and  dropped  cursing  into  a  chair, 
grabbing  at  his  shoulder,  but  Shon  Thunder 
gave  a  curious  gasp  and  crumpled  at  the 
knees  before  he  went  headlong  to  the  floor. 
Some  of  the  men  hurried  Durban  Joe 
away  to  his  own  shack,  but  over  Shon 
Thunder  old  Abe  Merritt  shook  his  head. 
"  Hanged  if  I  know  what  to  do,"  he  said. 
''  Thunder's  been  stayin'  'ere  mighty  peace- 
ful, an'  I  don't  like  this  'appening." 


Willing  helpers  carried  Shon  Thunder 
up  to  his  room,  and  old  Merritt,  with 
Maggie's  help,  got  busy  over  the  ugly 
wound  the  heavy  bullet  had  made,  fired 
point-blank  at  such  close  quarters.  The 
store-keeper  had  seen  and  tended  many  a 
wounded  man  in  his  day,  and  he  cleaned 
and  bandaged  with  more  or  less  skill. 
Finally  he  said  to  his  daughter — 

''  What  shall  we  do  about  nursin'  'im, 
Maggie  ?  Is  the  Kaffir  woman  any  good, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  No,  father,  I  don't  think  I'd  trust  her. 
I'll  look  after  him.  There's  nothing  much 
to  be  done  except  keep  him  quiet,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

She  spoke  quite  casually,  and  did  not 
look  at  her  father  as  she  spoke,  and  so  the 
matter  was  settled. 

Maggie  spent  the  first  two  anxious  days 
of   all   her  life   in   the    sick-room. 
Within  a  few  hours  Shon  Thunder 
was  delirious,  and  the  fever  raged 
and    tore    at     him    in    a    terrible 
fashion.      He    talked    incess- 
antly of  things  and  places 
she    knew    nothing    of, 
but     sometimes    she 
heard  her  own  name 
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—just  "  Maggie — Maggie — Maggie  !  "  called 
again  and  again. 

She  told  herself  that  this  calling  on  her 
was  simply  a  chance  because  the  sick  man 
had  seen  her  about  and  heard  her  name 
frequently,  but  she  found  herself  listening 
for  her  name,  and  feeling  a  strange  pain 
under  her  heart  every  time  it  came  from  the 
white  lips.  She  reminded  herself  that  she 
was  betrothed  to  another  man  ;  then  she 
told  herself  that  that  did  not  count,  and 
George  Willard's  cheery,  trusting  face  would 
come  before  her  eyes  then,  and  she  knew 
if  she  failed  him  the  young  cheery  face  would 
fall  into  lines  of  pain,  and  she  would  be 
responsible.  Then  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillow  beside  the  sick  man  with  his 
murmurs  of  her  name — and  his  voice  was 
growing  weaker — and  wept  and  prayed. 

On  the  second  day  she  was  fetched  down  to 
greet  George  Willard,  who  was  demanding 
to  see  her.  He  wrapped  his  eager  arms  about 
her  and  asked  what  her  white  face  meant. 
She  told  him  how  she  was  nursing  the  man 
who  had  been  hurt,  and  her  lover  protested 
that  she  should  be  wearing  herself  out  in 
this  fashion  for  a  stranger.  Why  not  send 
the  Kaffir  woman  to  wait  on  him  ? 

Maggie  made  some  feeble  explanation  — 
to  get  upstairs  to  her  charge  was  the  only 
thing  she  was  thinking  about  at  the  moment. 
Somehow  George's  trusting  eyes  disturbed 
her  already  worn  nerves  more  than  ever. 
Why  did  he  look  at  her.  in  that  fashion,  as 


if  she  was  comfort  and  meat  and  drink  to 
him  after  a  hard  day's  work  ?  She  felt  a 
traitor,  yet  she  wanted  only  to  get  back  to 
the  room  where  the  man  of  adventure  lay, 
and  listen  for  his  weak  voice  calling  her 
name. 

Each  day  seemed  to  bring  its  storm  at 
night  now,  and  that  night,  as  Maggie  sat 
trying  to  ease  the  wearily 
turning  head  on  the  pillow, 
the  rain  dashed  at  the 
window,  and  once  she  paused 
in  holding  a  glass  to  Shon 
Thunder's  hps,  for  there  had 
come  a  gust  of  wind  that, 
tore  and  shrieked  around 
the  wooden  building  as  if  it 
must  drag  it  from  the  ground 
and  hurl  it  into  the  air.  She 
would  have  thought  nothing 
of  it  but  that  she  had  been 
thinking  for   the   last   half- 
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hour  that  her  patient  was  changing  in  some 
way.  He  seemed  to  have  become  too  worn 
almost  to  lift  a  hand,  and  yet  occasionally 
he  would  turn  in  his  bed  and  stiffen  in  a 
curious  fashion  that  seemed  ominous  to  her. 
She  watched  him  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
forced  her  mind  to  a  resolution  and  stole 
down  the  stairs. 

She  was  worn  and  tired  with  all  her  anxious 
watching,  and,  standing  in  the  hall,  she 
paused  with  her  hand  on  the  door  of  the 
store,  and  felt  the  weak  tears  come  into  her 
eyes.  She  had  persuaded  herself  that  if 
the  man  lying  muttering  in  delirium  in  the 
room  above  died,  she  would  die,  too.  She 
was  young  and  very  impressionable,  and 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding  Shon 
Thunder  and  his  injury  were  romantic,  and 
she  was  not  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  judge 
them  properly.  Now  she  was  going  to  appeal 
for  help  for  the  man  for  whom  she  was  so 
obsessed,  and  if  that  help  was  denied  her, 
she  told  herself  that  life  was  ended. 

She  pulled  herself  together  and  went 
into  the  store,  with  its  usual  group  of  loungers 
round  the  stove.  As  she  came  in,  one  of 
the  men  glanced  up  at  the  window, where  there 
had  come  a  terrific  gust  of  wind,  and  whistled 
through  his  teeth. 

"  My  colonial,  there'll  be  some  floods 
to-night !  I  reckon  old  Zitzikama  will  be 
sending  down  a  few  drops  to  the  stream  in 
the  kloof.  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  to  take 
my  chance  down  there  to-night." 

Maggie  paused,  for  she  had  come  at  an 
unlucky  moment — ^that  was  evident.  She 
wanted  someone  to  forget  the  storm  and 
how  bad  it  might  be,  or  she  would  not  get 
help  for  the  man  who  was  her  one  thought 
and  interest,  the  only  object  that  her  tired 
brain  could  see. 

She  came  frojn  the  door  into  the  circle  of 
light  made  by  the  lamp  and  stove,  and  one 
of  the' men  spoke.  *' Well,  Miss  Maggie, 
how's  your  patient  ?  " 

*'  He's  desperately  ill,"  she  said.  And  she 
did  not  know  that  her  voice  had  such  a 
curious  note  of  tragic  intensity  in  it  until 
she  found  that  every  man  had  stopped  his 
talk  with  his  neighbour  and  was  looking 
fixedly  at  her. 

The  man  who  had  asked  the  question 
whistled  under  his  breath.  "  Going  to  peg 
out,  is  he  ?  "he  said. 

Her  voice  broke  as  she  said  :  "  I — I  hope 
not.  But,  please,  I  want  someone  to  fetch 
a  doctor  from  Jo'burg.  There's  an  awfully 
clever  man  there  I  knew  about  when  I  was  at 
school.   Would  somebody  please  fetch  him  ?" 


She  looked  all  routid  at  the  faces  in  the 
circle  of  light  as  she  spoke,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  was  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  hands.    Oh,  God,  someone  must  go  ! 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  after  a 
moment's  silence,  and  drew  in  their  feet  from 
their  lounging  attitude  to  sit  upright  and 
face  the  feminine  attack,  under  which  they 
felt  uncomfortable.  They  spoke  after  the 
silence — ^little  exclamations  of  sympathy 
and  half- questions  as  to  what  was  really 
the  matter  with  Shon  Thunder,  and  such- 
like futilities — but  no  one  rose  from  his 
seat,  and* no  offer  of  service  came  to  her. 
At  last  one  of  the  older  men  cleared  his 
throat  and  voiced  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  them. 

''  Well,  you  see,  Maggie,  it's  this  yer  way. 
The  storm's  jist  tearin'  everything  to  bits. 
P'r'aps  in  the  mornin'  it'll  be  better,  and 
then " 

*'  In  the  morning  Shon  Thunder  will  be 
dead — I  feel  it,"  she  said.  And  the  younger 
men  looked  at  her  under  half-lowered  lids 
and  wondered  ;  and  the  older  men,  with 
daughters  of  their  own,  looked  uncomfort- 
able, and  hoped  their  girls  would  never  get  a 
fancy  like  this. 

Dead  silence  again,  and  Maggie  waiting 
still.  But  her  head  was  up  now,  for  she  was 
angry.  What  was  a  storm  when  there  was 
a  man's  life  to  be  saved  ?  "  If  I  could  leave 
him,  I'd  go  myself,"  she  said,  and  they  were 
still  silent. 

But  as  she  turned  away  at  last,  with 
her  back  to  them,  and  steadied  herself  by  a 
hand  laid  on  the  counter,  George  Willard  rose 
from  the  chair  in  the  darkest  corner  out  of 
the  circle  of  light  of  the  stove  and  lamp. 
"  Why,  Maggie,  that's  all  right,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  go  to  Jo'burg  for  you,  if  you're  so  keen 
on  this  doctor  chap." 

The  men  sitting  there,  commonplace  and 
hardened  as  they  were,  knew  that  they  were 
looking  on  at  the  playing  of  a  drama. 
Here  before  them  stood  a  man  and  woman 
looking  straight  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
reading  there  question  and  answer  that  was 
never  to  be  put  into  words.  "^ 

Willard  had  been  sitting  silent  so  long  in 
his  chair  in  the  dark  corner  that  the  other 
loungers  had  forgotten  him.  He  had  been 
dfeep  in  dreams — ^unhappy,  restless  dreams — 
that  had  been  broken  by  the  coming  of 
Maggie  with  her  appeal.  He  was  no  fool, 
and  he  had  already  realised  that  the  man  who 
lay  helpless  and  unconscious  in  that  house 
held  the  girl  he  (Willard)  loved  in  some 
fashion  that  he  could  not  understand  or 
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fight.  From  the  first  moment  that  Maggie 
had  been  unwillingly  fetched  to  greet  him, 
he  had  seen  that  something  terrible  had 
happened  to  her,  and  he  had  spent  the 
hours  in  a  state  of  irritation,  longing  for  a 
chance  of  action  to  meet  this  trouble,  and 
feeling  tied  hand  and  foot. 

Now,  by  some  instinct,  the  lover  who 
longed  for  a  chance  to  fight  for  the  woman 
he  wanted  saw  in  this  demand  a  chance  to 
bring  her  to  face  him  and  to  realise  that  in 
him  she  had  a  man  to  deal  with,  who,  when 
opportunity  served,  was  ready  to  prove 
that  he  could  grasp  the  tangle  that  Fate 
had  made  for  him  and  deal  with  it  in  a  man's 
way.  She  should  realise  him  as  something 
more  than  the  man  who  had  so  far  been  a 
lover  begging  for  her  kindness. 

"  And  what  is  it  you're  wantin'  exactly, 
Maggie  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  saw  in  him  nothing  but  an  instrument 
put  into  her  hand  for  the  use  of  the  man  she 
wanted  to  save. 

"  I  want  Doctor  Terry  fetched  from 
Jo'burg,  George,"  she  said,  as  simply  as  he 
had  spoken.  She  was  too  tired  to  think  about 
anything.  She  just  wanted  something  done 
on  which  she  had  fixed  her  heart — nothing 
else  counted  in  the  world  at  that  minute. 
"  Shon  Thunder  will  die  if  he  doesn't  get 
help,  I  know." 

"  All  right,  if  you  want  it  so  much,  Maggie. 
But  remember,  I'm  doin'  this  for  you,  not 
Shon  Thunder — he  doesn't  count," 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  tears  in  her 
tired  eyes  again.  "  Please  hurry,"  was  all 
she  found  to  say.  And  though  she  watched 
him  go  out  of  the  room  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  his  desperate  journey,  all  she 
was  thinking  was  how  much  the  storm 
would  delay  him,  and  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  doctor  could  be  brought. 

Willard  never  looked  back  as  he  strode 
to  the  door.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
almost  blind  with  rage  at  what  was  happening. 
Just  a  little  while  before  he  had  gone  away, 
leaving  the  girl  he  loved  dreaming  only  of 
the  time  when  he  would  be  back  with  her  ; 
now  he  had  come  back  to  find  another  man 
had  made  his  way  into  the  heart  that  he 
had  won  and,  without  the  smallest  effort,  had 
seized  the  prize  that  had  seemed  so  safely 
his.  His  ideas,  simple  fellow  that  he  was, 
were  driven  hither  and  thither,  and  he  was 
helpless  to  know  what  was  best  to  do  ;  but 
here  at  least  was  a  chance  of  action,  and  he 
seized  on  it  as  if  it  might  give  him  a  fresh 
chance  of  finding  a  way  out  of  the  maze 
in  which  he  was  caught. 


Fortunately,  his  horse  was  rested  from 
the  journey ings  it  had  made  with  him,  but 
the  animal  snorted  and  plunged  as  he  led 
it  out  into  the  storm,  and  he  had  to  stop  to 
soothe  and  comfort  it  before  he  mounted. 
Truth  to  tell,  as  he  rode  round  the  building, 
and  saw  the  light  in  the  store  window  and 
the  light  above  in  the  room  where  he  knew 
Shon  Thunder  lay,  with  Maggie  tending  him, 
he  cursed  in  a  hearty,  healthy  fashion,  and 
consigned  the  sick  man  and  his  own  foolish- 
ness to  perdition  ;  but  he  went  on  with 
the  thing  he  had  promised  to  do.  That  was 
George  Willard's  way. 

He  was  out  in  the  road  now,  outside  Sixty 
Mile,  and  riding  slowly,  with  downbent  head 
against  the  storm.  His  horse  plodded  as 
if  he  knew  that  there  was  weariness  enough 
before  him,  and  he  had  to  save  himself. 
But  presently  Willard  got  a  little  more 
accustomed  to  the  driving,  bitter  sting  of 
the  rain  against  his  face  and  the  tearing  of 
the  wind  at  his  coat ;  he  slapped  the  reins 
on  the  horse's  neck  and  urged  it  forward  a 
little. 

Sometimes  the  rain  and  wind  tore  at  them 
so  much  that  the  horse  seemed  to  be  driven 
across  the  road  at  a  curious  angle  against 
its  will,  but,  torn  at  and  thrashed  as  they 
might  be,  still  they  went  on.  And  Willard 
was  thankful  for  the  physical  struggle  that 
took  all  his  attention,  so  bitter  was  it,  and 
prevented  him  thinking  of  the  harder  sorrow 
that  Maggie  had  given  him.  The  drenching 
wet  seemed  to  drive  all  feeling  out  of  him, 
save  a  purely  animal  longing  for  a  good  fire 
and  freedom  from  this  discomfort.  And  at 
times,  when  there  came  a  lull,  he  could  think 
with  thankfulness  that  he  had  passed  some 
minutes  without  realising  how  miserable  he 
was.  But  then  the  pain  surged  back  on 
him,  and  he  beat  his  horse  into  a  stumbling 
gallop,  as  if  he  might  ride  away  from  his 
thoughts. 

Every  rock  and  tree  he  passed  was  either 
obliterated  by  the  storm  or  sprang  on  him 
so  suddenly  through  a  lull  in  the  rain  that 
it  seemed  out  of  place,  and  bewildered  him 
by  its  strangeness ;  but  on  he  went,  finding 
his  road  by  the  flashes  of  lightning  that  came 
often. 

Presently,  with  a  little  quickening  of  his 
heart,  he  came  to  the  break  at  the  right  of  the 
road  that  led  down  into  the  kloof.  The  slope 
began  easily  enough,  but  directly  he  stopped, 
even  above  the  thunder  of  the  rain  he 
heard  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  worse  than  he  had  expected. 

With  a  curious  look  back  along  the  road 
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he  had  come — the  road  that  led  to  Sixty 
Mile  and  safety — he  turned  his  uneasy 
horse  down  the  slope  . 

Life  before  had  never  seemed  so  sweet 
to  George  Willard.  It  had  been  so  a  thing 
of  hard  work  and  commonplaceness  until 
Maggie's  coming  six  months  ago,  and  since 
then  all  the  ordinary  routine  of  business 
and  dealings  with  his  fellows  had  been 
coloured  with  rainbow  tints.  Always  there 
was  Maggie's  dear  face  lighting  to  a  smile 
when  she  saw  him  ;  but  now  life  didn't 
matter,  for  it  must  be  lived  without 
her,  and  he  could  not  go  back  to  the  old 
monotonous  round.  At  least  he  w^ould 
escape  that,  and  he  took  a  firmer  grip  on 
the  reins  of  the  stumbling  horse  and  held 
him  well  in  hand  down  the  sloping  path. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  they  got 
down  to  the  level  of  the  river — at  most 
times  an  innocent  enough  stream,  though 
always  fairly  deep — but  every  stumbling 
step  down  the  slope  that  the  horse  made 
brought  them  deeper  under  the  sheer  rock 
side",  of  the  kloof.  And  the  lower  they  went, 
the  deeper  the  roar  of  the  wind  through  the 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  tunnel,  and  the 
fiercer  the  rush  of  the  waters  below  them. 
The  path  sloped  down  gradually  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  Willard  knew  every 
step  of  the  way,  for  it  was  part  of  the  regular 
road  to  Jo'burg  ;  but  at  the  time  when  he 
felt  they  should  be  on  the  level  ground  at 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  straight 
path  towards  his  destination,  he  found  the 
horse's  feet  were  splashing  in  water. 

He  was  hot  and  tired  with  his  struggle  to 
hold  the  horse  safely  on  that  journey  down 
the  slope,  but  at  the  feel  of  the  splashing 
hoofs  in  water  the  man  chilled  with  an 
honest  sudden  fear.  He  had,  of  course, 
expected  that  the  river  would  be  up ; 
the  path  he  had  to  follow  now  was  fairly 
flat,  and  if  the  depth  was  no  more  than  now, 
it  would  be  all  right,  but  he  had  still  a  half 
mile  to  go,  warily,  and  should  there  be  any 
more  storm  water  held  up  on  the  slopes  of 
old  Zibzikama,  and  chance  should  send  it 
down  this  tunnel  where  he  was,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  things  for  George  Willard. 

He  dared  not  urge  his  horse  forward  any 
faster,  because  a  stumble  might  land  them 
over  the  edge  of  the  narrow  path  into  the 
river,  which  must  be  deep  enough  as  well 
as  fierce  enough  now  to  make  an  end  of  the 
business  once  they  were  in  it.  , 

All  the  terrific  noise  of  the  storm  seemed 
intensified  down  between  these  rock  walls, 
and  he  could  not  separate  one  thing  from 


another,  until  presently  his  trained  ear 
was  dividing  the  roar  of  the  wind  from 
the  deeper  note  of  the  water  beside  him. 
Sometimes  that  note  broke  and  shrilled  a 
little,  and  seemed  to  stutter  in  its  song  of 
rage  ;  he  knew  that  was  when  it  swept  some 
piece  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  down  to  hurl  it 
against  one  of  the  big  rocks  round  which 
the  river  dragged  its  way. 

He  was  well  on  his  way  now,  and  lifted 
his  shoulders  with  a  first  breath  of  relief 
that  soon  he  would  be  through  and  on  the 
road  for  the  city.  He  still  had  a  careful  hand 
on  the  reins,  but  he  found  he  could  think 
of  the  gratitude  that  Maggie  must  have  for 
him  to-morrow  or  some  other  day  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing  he  had  done  for  her.  And 
he  smiled  a  little,  though  his  teeth  were 
clenched  against  the  ill-luck  that  had  inter- 
rupted his  love-story.  But  the  struggle  he 
had  made  to  do  this  thing  to  please  her 
seemed  to  him  an  omen  that  he  would  have 
the  same  strength  to  win  his  way  with  his 
girl  in  a  good  time  yet  to  come.  And  in 
that  moment  of  hope  Fate  closed  her  un- 
feeling, careless  hand  on  him. 

There  was  a  sudden  new  note  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  storm,  and  it  came  from  a 
definite  direction — behind  the  horse  and 
rider.  George  Willard  swung  round  in  his 
saddle  by  instinct,  as  there  came  a  long 
flash  of  lightning.  Way  up  at  the  head  of 
the  kloof,  in  that  green  light  he  saw  a  wall 
of  water  higher  than  himself,  as  he  sat  his 
horse,  stretch  from  rock  wall  to  rock  wall, 
and  then,  without  consideration  of  any 
minor  chance  of  stumbling,  he  struck  at 
his  tired  beast  with  whip  and  heel,  and 
dashed  for  the  chance  of  escape  that  was 
so  near. 

One  second  of  suspense,  two,  then  five — 
and  then  giant  hands  clutched  at  him, 
swung  him  to  one  side  and  the  other,  and 
he  was  hurled  carelessly  into  the  boiling 
waters. 

He  grasped  at  the  water  with  impotent 
fingers,  at  the  mercy  of  this  resistless  force, 
tried  to  clutch  at  the  things  that  brushed 
past  him,  but  it  was  always  the  back  of  his 
hands  they  touched,  and  were  gone  before 
he  could  seize  them. 

Then  at  last  the  giant  grew  tired  of  this 
toy  and  flung  it  aside  out  of  the  way.  It  had 
been  bruised  and  battered  in  the  rough 
sport,  so  that  it  lay  helpless  on  the  rock 
against  which  it  was  thrown,  but  the  fingers 
instinctively  grasped  at  this  thing  that  was 
firmer  than  the  terrible  waters,  and  so  lay 
unconscious. 
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When  Willard  came  to  his  senses  again, 
he  found  he  could  see  where  he  was  by  the 
dull  grey  of  the  first  dawn  light.  The  storm 
had  died  down,  and,  beaten  and  aching  in 
every  limb,  but  with  returning  courage  now, 
he  crawled  from  rock  to  rock  in  the  river- 
bed and  out  on  to  the  road  to  Jo'burg.  Only 
sixteen  miles  to  crawl,  bruised  and  numbed 
in  every  muscle,  then  the  task  would  be  done. 

He  crawled  on  through  the  hard  grey 
light,  falling  sometimes,  laughing  some- 
times, cursing  sometimes,  but  always  on 
to  the  place  that  Maggie  had  bidden  him 
reach.  He  could  not  reason  any  more — 
he  was  too  tired  ;  the  only  thing  he  was 
sure  of  was  that  he  had  to  reach  a  certain 
house  in  the  city,  and  from  there  bring  back 
something  she  wanted.  It  was  easier  to  go 
on  doing  the  thing  he  knew  than  to  try  and 
decide  on  anything  else  different. 

So  he  came  crawling  into  Jo'burg,  a 
sorry  object,  drenched  and  mud-stained, 
with  a  cut  on  his  cheek  that  had  begun 
to  bleed  again  and  added  to  the  miserable 
picture  he  made.  He  knew  where  Dr. 
Terry's  house  was,  and  he  stumbled  into 
the  door-yard  and  thundered  on  the  door, 
never  seeing  shining  brass  knocker  and 
bell-pull. 

He  pulled  himself  together  then  by  in- 
stinct when  he  found  himself  between  walls, 
and  walked  steadily  into  the  doctor's 
consulting-room,  but  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  much  speech. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  '''  there's  a  man  sure 
dying  out  at  Sixty  Mile  unless  you  come 
and  see  what's  the  matter.  Will  I  get  your 
horse  out  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  extraordinary 
figure  of  ruin  standing  there  in  the  midst 
of  his  orderly  room.  "  I  should  think  you 
need  my  services  as  much  as  any  man  out 
at  Sixty  Mile.  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  got  swep'  away  up  the  kloof, 
coming  for  you.  But  never  mind  that — it's 
all  safe  now.    Will  I  get  your  horse  ?  " 

The  doctor  got  up  and  laid  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  that  was  set  so  firmly,  and  then  in 
an  extraordinary  fashion  Willard  suddenly 
shrank  and  collapsed.  Dr.  Terry  did  not 
trouble  to  move  him  ;  he  just  stretched  him 
out  more  easily  on  the  carpet  and  poured 
something  between  his  teeth  that  made  the 
world  rosy  again  while  he  dressed  the  cut 
on  his  patient's  face. 

But  that  done,  Willard  struggled  to  his 
feet  again  and  said — 

''  Thanks  awfully,  doc.  Are  you  ready 
now  ?  " 


"  What's  tiic  matter  with  your  man  out 
at  Sixty  Mile — usual  gun  '  accident,'  I 
suppose  ?     When  did  it  happen  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  a  day  or  two  ago,  an'  he  don't  seem 
to  be  goin'  on  right,  somehow.  I  want  you 
to  come  right  out  now — I  promised  to  bring 

"  Oh,  promised,  did  you  ?  Whom  did  you 
make  that  rash  promise  to  ?  I'm  pretty 
busy  here,  you  know.  What'll  my  patients  do 
while  I'm  trapesing  out  to  Sixty  Mile  to  care 
for  som.e  rouster  who  hasn't  sense  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  bullet  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  woman  I  promised,  doc — the 
woman  I  love.  But  she  thinks  she  loves 
this  other  man,  and  if  he  dies  I'll  never  have 
a  chance  to  teach  her  different."  Willard 
was  looking  straight  at  the  doctor  with  eyes 
so  desperate  that  the  other  laughed  within 
himself  at  the  thought  that  this  madman 
would  be  quite  equal  to  trying  to  carry  him 
off  by  force  if  necessary.  The  idea  tickled 
him  so  much  that  he  laughed  easily. 

"  Well,  I'm  inclined  to  be  curious  to  see 
all  these  people  who've  made  such  a  fuss 
for  me  to  dip  into.  I'll  send  you  something 
to  eat  in  here  while  they  get  the  spider 
ready.  That's  our  only  way  of  getting  back, 
with  the  state  you're  in." 

Dr.  Terry  made  his  visitor  as  comfortable 
as  he  could  on  their  long  drive,  and  Willard 
sometimes  dozed  and  dreamt  of  rushing 
waters,  and  shuddered  himself  awake  again, 
and  sometimes  looked  round  at  the  country 
under  the  peaceful  autumn  day,  and  won- 
dered that  a  few  hours  could  show  it  so 
different  from  the  night  before. 

The  little  doctor  took  the  drink  that  was 
offered  him,  and  then  went  straight  up  to 
the  room  where  the  man  still  lay  tossing 
and  murmuring,  occasionally  making  that 
curious  stiffening  movement  of  his  body 
that  had  frightened  Maggie  so  much.  The 
doctor  shook  his  head  as  he  bent  over  him, 
and  this  was  no  ordinary  professional  trick 
to  increase  the  importance  of  what  he  had 
to  face — he  knew  he  had  been  fetched  to 
a  desperate  task. 

''  I  think  one  of  the  ribs  has  been 
splintered,  and  there's  a  spike  of  bone  tear- 
ing at  the  lung  with  every  breath.  I  can't 
be  sure,  but  I  think  that's  the  trouble,"  he 
said  in  simple  terms,  when  Abe  Merritt 
came  up  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done.  "  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do,  but  it's  a  bit  late."  But 
already  the  firm,  capable  hands  were  at 
work,  and  the  quiet  voice  was  giving 
directions  to  Maggie  for  the  things  he  needed. 

His  work  did  not  take  him  very  long,  but 
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he  settled  down  afterwards  to  watch  the 
patient  through  the  night,  for  he  doubted 
if  morning  would  find  him  aUve.  But  the 
morning  came,  and  he  still  breathed,  faintly 
but  steadily,  and  his  movements  were  not 
so  restless. 

So  he  went  on  for  forty- eight  hours,  and 
then  the  man's  vigorous  constitution  and 
perfect  nerves  won  him  his  life  back  again. 
Shon  Thunder  lay  as  weak  as  a  baby,  but 
looking  up  with  gratitude  into  Maggie's 
eyes  and  trying  to  say  a  few  gasping  words 
of  thanks  to  the  little  doctor.  The  latter 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  told  him  to  keep 
quiet  and  do  what  he  was  told,  and  he  would 
soon  be  all  right  again. 

When  he  was  gone,  and  the  patient  had 
fallen  asleep,  Maggie  went  downstairs  to 
look  for  George  Willard.  She  was  white 
and  tired,  but  she  wanted  to  say  something 
to  him,  though  it  was  difficult. 

She  did  not  find  him — in  fact,  he  kept 
steadily  out  of  her  way  day  after  day — and, 
curiously  enough,  in  this  way  he  fought 
the  best  fight  in  his  own  interests  that  he 
could  possibly  have  done.  Maggie  had  been 
waiting  for  a  scene  where  he  would  appeal 
to  her  to  remember  what  he  had  done  at 
her  bidding,  and  plead  for  her  return  to  him. 
But  he  just  kept  out  of  her  way,  and  as 
Shon  Thunder  grew  better,  also  he  grew  less 
interesting. 

It  is  really  a  very  pitiful  side  of  human 
nature,  but  the  fact  remains  that  people 
who  are  desperately  appealing  and  whose 
sufferings  are  heartrending  whilst  they 
are  ill,  directly  they  feel  new  life  stirring 
in  their  veins  begin  to  be  peevish  and 
tiresome.  And  Shon  Thunder,  weary  of 
inaction,  and  anxious  to  get  on  again  to 
the  life  from  which  he  had  been  laid  by, 
was  by  no  means  so  intriguing  a  figure  as 
he  had  been  when,  full  of  life  and  strength, 
dominating  men  of  less  sure  nerve,  he  had 
lounged  by  Maggie  on  the  verandah  and 
loved  the  lights  in  her  brown  hair,  and 
thought  how  beautiful  her  young  figure  was 
in  its  cotton  gown. 

Maggie,  for  her  part,  was  tired,  too,  after 
her  strenuous  work  nursing  this  patient, 
and  she  told  herself  that  it  was  only  this 
that  seemed  to  disillusion  her  now.  It 
was  absurd  that  she  could  change  from  her 
romantic  admiration  for  this  man  of  mystery, 
but  somehow  the  thing  that  Willard  had 
done  at  her  bidding  seemed  to  grow  finer 
and  finer,  the  more  he  kept  away  from  hearing 
her  thanks. 

At  last  Shon  Thunder  was  well  enough  to 


feel  that  he  might  be  out  and  about  amongst 
his  fellow-men,  and  then,  careless,  happy- 
go-lucky  gambler  that  he  was,  he  recognised 
that  he  had  a  duty  before  him.  He  was  no 
fool,  and  he  had  recognised  before  ever  he 
was  ill  that  Maggie's  colour  heightened 
when  he  came  within  reach,  and  he  knew 
that  she  would  never  have  nursed  him  so 
devotedly  as  she  had  done  if  she  had  not 
had  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  in  him.  He  knew  he  had  but  to 
stretch  out  a  hand,  and  she  would  come  to 
him,  and  though  he  swore  rather  violently, 
because  he  must  give  up  his  roving  life,  yet 
he  knew  that  he  loved  this  girl,  and  that, 
with  her,  he  could  win  away  from  the  un- 
sound, careless  way  of  life  that  had  been 
his  till  now. 

He  was  thinking  all  these  long  thoughts, 
lying  back  in  a  chair  on  the  verandah  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine.  The  autumn  storms 
had  given  way  to  a  last  few  days  of  Indian 
summer,  and  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  but  a  little  while  before  a  man  had 
battled  with  such  heartbreaking  storm  on 
that  desperate  ride  for  Jo 'burg  to  save 
another  man's  life. 

Thunder  was  out  of  sight  of  the  men  within 
the  storeroom,  who  gossiped  and  came  and 
went  over  their  business,  but  through  the 
long  window,  set  open  to  the  sun,  he  could 
hear  what  they  said. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Merritt,  so  your  visitor's  all 
right  again  1  " 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  all  right  again,"  Abe 
Merritt  said  drily.  And  another  voice  took 
up  the  tale. 

"  Yes,  and  it's  funny  to  think  Shon 
Thunder  would  just  about  'ave  pegged  out 
if  it  'adn't  been  for  Willard,"  said  another 
voice,  and  there  was  exasperation  in  it. 

"  Yes,  but,  mind  you,  I  don't  think,  to 
do  him  justice,  Shon  Thunder  knew  Maggie 
was  engaged  to  Willard.  She's  the  fool  to 
let  her  head  be  turned  by  him  ;  but  though 
I'm  her  father,  I  don't  see  quite  what  I  can 
do.  Willard  did  a  pretty  big  thing  when  he 
risked  his  life  to  get  that  doctor  for  the  man 
who'd  queered  his  pitch,  but  if  he  doesn't 
know  enough  to  win  his  girl,  I  sure  can't 
interfere,  though,  mind  you,  I  wish  I  could." 

So  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  ,If  he,  Shon 
Thunder,  married  Maggie  and  settled  down 
to  an  attempt  at  a  decent  life — which  would 
probably  fail  in  the  end — ^he  would  be  playing 
a  more  crooked  game  with  another  man's 
life  than  he  had  ever  played  with  cards. 
He  laughed  at  himself  at  the  idea  being 
so    distasteful,    and    found    by    that    very 
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discomfort  how  really  and  truly  he  wanted 
Maggie  of  the  soft  brown  hair.  And  he 
gripped  his  hands  pretty  tightly  round  the 
arms  of  his  chair  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  he  laughed  again  and  got  to  his  feet. 
He  went  round  to  the  stable  where  his 
horse  was  quartered,  as  it  had  been  all 
through  his  illness.  He  loaded  vip  his 
saddle-bag,  and  then  glanced  into  the  next 
stall,  where  stood  Willard's  horse — which 
had  been  found  and  brought  in  after  the 
storm — a  much  better  beast  than  his  own. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Shon  had  left  Natal 
in  such  a  hurry  that  he  had  not  stopped 
to  get  a  very  good  horse,  especially  as  he 
borrowed  it  without  permission  of  its  owner. 
He  smiled  at  his  thoughts,  and  shifted  his 
saddle-bag  to  the  other  horse. 


Everything  ready,  he  took  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  a  pencil,  and  with  much  labour  wrote 
a  few  words  on  it  and  fixed  it  to  the  door 
of  the  empty  stall  where  Willard's  horse 
had  stood. 

"...  I'm  jest  loanin'  yo'  'oss— it's  a 
better  one  than  mine.  I  never  knew  Maggie 
were  your  gel,  so  count  me  square,  for  I'm 
quittin'.  I'm  never  comin'  back  no  more, 
an'  she'll  soon  forgit.  But  I  won't  forgit 
that  you  saved  my  life.    So  I'm  jist  goin'. 

"  Shon  Thunder." 

George  Willard  found  this  scrap  of  paper 
a  little  later,  and  he  hitched  up  his  belt 
and  settled  his  neckerchief  a  little  more 
neatly  round  his  throat  before  he  started 
off  to  look  for  Maggie. 


SONG. 


LET  us  be  true  to  one  another, 
My  own,  my  dear; 
Let  us  be  true;  the  temporal  smother 
Dulls  all  things  here. 

The  woods  turn  yellow  and  bereaven. 

The  harebells  fade; 
The  chariot  of  decay  is  driven 

O'er  all  things  made. 

There  Is  but  only  one  thing  stable, 

And  that  is  truth ; 
Let  us  be  true,  and  so  be  able 

To  outlast  youth. 

And  let  us  love;  there  is  no  other 

Truth  to  be  known: 
Let  us  be  true  to  one  another, 

My  dear,  my  own. 

WALLACE    B.   NICHOLS. 
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IT  was  at  Oxford  Circus  that  Mr.  Porter, 
appearing  abruptly  out  of  the  blue, 
attached  himself  to  Tony  Linklater 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  limpet  or  a  poor 
relation. 

''Hullo!"  said  Mr.  Porter  affably. 
"  Going  my  way  ?  "  He  waved  a  large  soft 
hand  at  the  brave  expanse  of  Kegent  Street. 
Tony,  with  no  sign  of  enthusiasm,  continued 
his  leisurely  progress. 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  he  answered.  Be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  were  members  of 
the  same  club,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
man  Porter  was  of  the  slightest,  and  his 
unreasoning  dislike  of  that  worthy  was 
based  largely  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
bulged  at  the  collar.  Mr.  Porter  had  the 
appearance  of  preferring  clothes  several 
sizes  too  small  for  him,  into  which  he  had 
forced  himself  by  dint  of  sheer  will-power. 
He  was  one  of  those  distressing  persons  who 
pass  through  life  slapping  people  on  the  back 
and  labouring  under  a  totally  erroneous 
impression  that  they  are  "  men  of  the 
world."  His  companionship  was  quite 
unattractive  to  Tony ;  but  Mr.  Porter, 
whose  hide  was  of  an  extreme  thickness,  had 
no  thought  for  that  side  of  the  matter,  and 
paced  heavily  along,  beguihng  the  way  with 
artless  chatter,  and  perspiring  gently. 

**  Warm,  eh  ?  "  said  Porter,  as  one  who 
stumbles  by  chance  upon  some  vital  truth. 

"  Very,"  replied  Tony.  For  a  little  dis- 
tance they  walked  in  silence.  Then  his 
companion  swivelled  upon  him  a  large,  pale, 
and  prominent  eye. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  aren't  you  one  of  those 
writing  fellers  ?  " 

Tony  nodded  shortly  ;  this  person  was 
becoming  every  moment  more  painful  to 
endure. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  Porter.  ''  Devilish 
clever  of  you  !     Can't  see  how  you  fellers 


do  it.  Can't  write  a  line  myself.  Not  a  line." 
He  relapsed  into  silence  and  considered  the 
new  aspect  of  life  thus  revealed  to  him. 
As  they  reached  Piccadilly  Circus  he  gave 
tongue  again.  ''  I  say,"  he  asked,  "  what 
sort  of  stuff  do  you  write  ?  Books,  I  mean, 
or  what  ?  " 

Tony,  feeling  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done  to  end  this  conversation,  halted 
and  flung  out  a  long  arm  towards  the 
imposing  fagade  of  the  Regency  Theatre, 
facing  them  across  the  Circus.  "  That,"  he 
said.    Porter  turned  and  stared  at  him. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said.  "  Not  really  ?  Did 
you  write  '  The  Whispering  Maid  '  ?  " 

"  Parts  of  it,"  said  Tony.  His  companion, 
grappling  with  this  revelation,  stared  at  him 
fishily. 

''  Deuced  good  show,"  he  said.  ''  Jolly 
good  1  Seen  it  three  times.  Going  again 
to-morrow.  And  you  wrote  it  !  "  For  a 
space  he  brooded  over  this  phenomenon. 
"  Jolly  sort  of  life  it  must  be,"  he  said 
vaguely.  "  Funny  thing  is,  only  last  night 
I  was  reading  a  yarn  in  some  magazine 
about  a  playwriting  Johnny.  Rum  sort  of 
cove,  too.  Used  to  go  about  dropping  theatre 
tickets  all  over  the  place,  and  then  go  and 
sit  in  the  next  seat  and  see  who  turned  up. 
Sound  sort  of  dodge — what  ?  "  Here  his 
wandering  eye  encountered  a  near-by  clock, 
and  he  started  visibly. 

''  Heavens !  Quarter  to  one  !  I  must  push 
off.  So  long  !  Got  to  keep  a  date."  He 
closed  one  pale  and  prominent  eye  to  signify 
his  extreme  man-of-the-worldishness,  nodded 
amiably,  and  was  gone.  Mr.  Linklater 
heaved  a  heartfelt  sigh  of  relief  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  lunch. 

Five  minutes  later  he  descended  the  stairs 
to  the  grill-room  of  the  Eclectic  and  took  his 
seat  at  a  table  near  the  door.  He  felt  lonely 
and  supremely  bored.   All  his  friends  seemed 
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to  be  out  of  Town  or  otherwise  engaged,  and 
he  foresaw  a  week-end  of  surpassing  dulness. 
Being  a  naturally  gregarious  animal,  he 
sighed  and  glanced  wearily  round  the 
crowded  room. 

Suddenly  his  face  brightened  and  he 
grinned  broadly.  Some  dozen  yards  away 
sat  a  man  and  a  girl,  the  former  with  his 
back  to  Tony.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  bullet-shaped  head,  the  bulge  above  the 
collar,  and  the  jug-handle  ears.  Here,  then, 
was  the  "  date."  Facing  Mr.  Porter  sat  an 
attractive  young  person  with  vivid  hair  and 
a  green  frock.  Tony  regarded  her  thought- 
fully ;  it  seemed  incredible  that  anyone 
should  want  to  lunch  with  the  man  Porter. 
At  this  juncture  the  latter,  turning  in  search 
of  a  waiter,  observed  Tony,  stared,  and 
displayed  a  gold  tooth  in  a  wide  but  faintly 
embarrassed  smile.  Tony  nodded  politely, 
and,  his  feeling  of  pity  for  Mr.  Porter's  guest 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  if  she  had 
any  sense  she  would  make  the  most  of  her 
lunch,  turned  to  his  chop  and  an  early 
evening  paper.  He  was  much  intrigued  by 
the  discovery  therein  that  the  portrait  of  a 
celebrated  and  much- wanted  criminal,  as 
rendered  by  The  Evening  Sun,  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  egregious  Porter,  and 
was  debating  how  best  to  turn  this  circum- 
stance to  advantage,  when  he  became  aware 
of  one  who  stood  beside  him  and  spoke  his 
name. 

"  I  say,  Linklater  ?  "  said  Porter. 

"  Sir  to  you,"  responded  Tony.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  other  seemed  vaguely  ill  at 
ease,  and  began  to  fear  that  the  green-f rocked 
lady's  appetite  had  proved  too  large  for  her 
host's  pocket. 

"  I  wish — er — you'd  do  me  a  favour," 
said  Porter. 

"  I  should  be  charmed,"  said  Tony.  "  Say 
on."  The  other  glanced  nervously  round  the 
room. 

"  I'd  be  awfully  glad,"  he  said  hesita- 
tingly, "  if  you — er — wouldn't  mention  any- 
thing about  this." 

"  About  what  1  "  asked  the  puzzled  Tony. 

"  About — er — about  my  being  here  with 
— er — her,"  explained  Mr.  Porter. 

"  I  had  no  intention,"  said  Tony  coldly, 
"  of  writing  a  lyric  about  it." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  said  Porter  forcedly.  "  No, 
of  course  not.  No.  But — er — well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Pm  getting  married  shortly." 

"  I  congratulate  you." 

''Thanks.  Thanks.  Well,  you  eee,  I'd 
rather  this— I  mean  my  fianck  might 
think — might  misunderstand  things.     Thii 


girl's  a  friend  of  hers,  so  it's  quite  O.K. 
really,  of  course.  But  you  know  \^hat 
fiancees  are." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  said  Tony.  ''  But 
you  may  rely  on  me." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  said  the  relieved 
Porter,  and  made  his  way  back  to  his  own 
table,  leaving  behind  him  a  greatly  increased 
dislike  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Linklater. 

The  latter  finished  his  lunch,  paid  the  bill, 
and  ascended  to  the  street.  On  the  kerb  he 
paused  irresolute,  faced  by  the  problem  of 
an  empty  afternoon.  Across  the  road  a 
large  and  badly-executed  painting  of  "  The 
Whispering  Maid "  leered  toothily  down 
upon  him,  and  Tony  considered  the  question 
of  spending  the  afternoon  in  idle  chat  with 
his  friend  the  manager.  Suddenly,  as  he 
stood  there,  revolving  the  matter  in  his 
niind,  there  came  back  to  him  certain  words 
of  Mr.  Porter. 

"  A  play  writing  Johnny  --  dropping 
theatre    tickets    about  —  see    who    turned 

up "       A   slow    grin   spread    over   the 

ingenuous  countenance  of  Mr.  Linklater, 
and  he  stared  unseeingly  at  an  elderly  vendor 
of  matches,  causing  that  worthy  to  smile 
feebly  and  shuffle  his  feet. 

The  idea  was,  of  course,  absurd,  but — 
well,  why  not  ?  Where  was  the  harm  ?  And, 
besides  -  -  Abruptly  Tony  stepped  off  the 
kerb,  crossed  the  Circus  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  vanished  into  the  gaping  23ortals  of 
the  Regency.  In  a  little  while  he  reappeared, 
smiling  gently  to  himself  and  carrying  in  his 
hand  an  envelope. 

Turning  to  the  right,  he  mcde  his  way 
slowly  along  Piccadilly.  Once  or  twice  he 
halted  in  a  hesitating  manner,  but  it  was  not 
until  he  had  reached  the  melancholy  exterior 
of  Burlington  House  that  he  had  summoned 
sufficient  courage  to  carry  out  his  nefarious 
design.  There  he  stopped,  glanced  quickly 
about,  drew  from  the  envelope  a  ticket  for 
Stall  No.  12,  Row  D,  for  the  morrow's 
matinee  of  "  The  Whispering  Maid,"  and 
dropped  it  with  studied  carelessness  to  the 
pavement.  Then,  overcoming  a  wild  craving 
to  linger  and  observe  who  picked  it  up,  he 
quickened  his  step  and  passed  on. 

He  had  covered  barely  a  dozen  yards  when 
he  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm,  and  turned 
guiltily  to  face  an  aged  and  battered  person 
of  vagrant  aspect,  who  smiled  benignly  upon 
him  and  extended  the  ticket. 

"  Yer  dropped  this,  guv'nor,"  said  he, 
and  awaited  largesse. 

"  Oh,  did  I  %  "  said  Tony,  with  a  fine 
surprise.     "  By  Jove,  yes,  I  believe  I  did  ! 
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Thanks  awfully."  He  retrieved  the  ticket; 
felt  in  his  pocket,  and  bestowed  a  shilling. 
The  vagrant  shuffled  mumbling  away,  and 
Tony,  his  jaw  set  with  a  grim  determination 
to  see  this  thing  through,  strode  quickly  on. 

At  the  corner  of  Bond  Street  he  dropped 
the  ticket  again,  to  have  it  restored  to  him 
within  a  minute  by  an  elderly  and  untippable 
gentleman  in  a  top  hat.  Opposite  the  Ritz 
he  regained  it  from  the  eager  palm  of  a 
newsboy,  at  Down  Street  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  middle-aged  female  of 
alcoholic  appearance  and  whimsical  speech, 
while  a  small  schoolgirl  with  a  gigantic 
pigtail  recovered  it  for  him  at  Park  Lane. 

At  this  point  Tony,  now  panting  with 
emotion  and  uttering  regrettable  noises 
beneath  his  breath,  temporarily  abandoned 
his  project  and  boarded  a  north-bound  'bus. 
He  sank  exhausted  into  a  seat  and  reviewed 
the  situation. 

The  affair  was  beginning  to  fray  his  nerves; 
it  seemed  that  the  very  Fates  were  arraigned 
against  him.  This  opposition,  however, 
served  only  to  strengthen  his  resolution  to 
carry  out  his  idiotic  whim,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  consider  ways  and  means. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  as  a  result  of  his 
cogitations,  he  dropped  from  the  'bus  in 
the  wilds  of  Hampstead.  Cutting  away  from 
the  main  road,  he  walked  briskly  until  he 
chanced  upon  a  quiet  and  rural  thoroughfare 
wherein  the  only  token  of  life  was  that 
supplied  by  two  combatant  cats.  With  a 
sigh  of  relief,  he  dropped  the  ticket  carefully 
upon  the  kerb,  hastened  back  to  the  high- 
way, sprang  to  the  step  of  a  'bus,  and  was 
whirled  away  club  wards. 

At  two-ten  on  the  following  afternoon  the 
tip-up  seat  of  No.  11,  Row  D,  of  the  Regency 
stalls  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  an 
immaculate  young  man  with  a  worried 
expression.  It  was  only  now  that  Tony  was 
beginning  to  realise  the  awful  possibilities 
attached  to  his  impulsive  and  lunatic  per- 
formance. He  was  aware  of  a  curious  sinking 
feeling,  and  his  mind  shuddered  at  the 
terrifying  visions  conjured  up  by  his  imagina- 
tion. It  had  not  hitherto  occurred  to  him 
that  the  ticket  might  well  be  picked  up  by 
some  person  whom  the  management  of  the 
Regency  might  consider  unworthy  of  the 
honour.  Beads  of  perspiration  broke  out  on 
his  brow  as  that  same  imagination  filled  the 
seat  beside  him  with  every  variety  of  un- 
desirable alien  and  itinerant  criminal  to  be 
found  in  the  metropolis.  Then,  as  he  chanced 
to  look  up,  his  preoccupation  vanished  and 


his  heart  seemed  to  stop.  Advancing  along 
the  aisle  towards  him  was  the  prettiest  girl 
he  had  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  a  short  but 
eventful  life. 

Tony,  breathing  unevenly  and  totally 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  saw  her  reach 
the  seat  beside  him,  glance  at  the  number, 
and  settle  herself  composedly.  At  this 
point,  to  the  profound  relief  of  the  harassed 
young  man,  the  orchestra  burst  forth  into 
the  overture.  He  sat  staring  fixedly  before 
him,  striving  to  evolve  order  from  the  chaos 
of  his  mind,  until  the  lights  were  lowered 
and  the  curtain  rose.  Then,  furtively  and 
without  ostentation,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  his  neighbour. 

Despite  the  semi-darkness,  she  proved  to 
be  even  more  attractive  than  he  had  at 
first  supposed.  Fair  hair,  a  small,  tilted  nose, 
and  a  firm  little  chin  combined  to  produce 
an  effect  at  once  delightful  and  bewilder- 
ing. He  gazed  at  her  with  much  interest, 
endeavouring  to  formulate  his  future  pro- 
cedure ;  for  obviously  matters  could  not 
remain  where  they  were. 

Slowly,  as  he  watched  her  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  there  grew  before  him  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  of  action,  to  be  at  first 
rejected  on  account  of  its  audacity,  but 
subsequently  resolved  upon  for  lack  of  a 
better.  He  sat  silent  until  the  lights  went 
up  for  the  first  interval,  then  coughed  gently 
and  addressed  her. 

''  So  you  found  it,"  he  remarked  amiably. 
The  girl  started,  glanced  haughtily  at  him 
and  then  away  again. 

"  The  ticket,"  added  Tony.  She  started 
again,  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  abruptly  flushed  scarlet. 

''  Oh  !  "  she  said.   ''  Then  you— you " 

"  Dropped  it,"  finished  Tony.  Then, 
seeing  the  distress  in  her  eyes,  he  made  haste 
to  set  matters  on  a  proper  footing. 

''  I  dropped  it  on  purpose,"  he  explained  ; 
"  I  wanted  to  see  who  would  come."  His 
scheme  now  sounded  imbecile  to  a  degree, 
and  he  was  aware  that  his  neighbour 
regarded  him  with  steadily  growing  astonish- 
ment. 

"  On  purpose  ?  "  she  said  faintly.  Tony 
nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted.  "  It  was  an  idiotic 
thing  to  do,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  rather 
an  idea  to  drop  a  ticket  and  see  who  turned 
up." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  girl  again.  There  was  a 
pause,  while  she  looked  steadily  at  the 
curtain.   Then  she  turned  and  faced  him. 

"  It  was  very  dishonest  of  me,"  she  said. 
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"  I  did  pick  it  up,  and  I  tlioug.ht  of  handing 
it  in  at  the  box-office.  But — but — I'd  had 
an  awfully  tiring  day,  and — and  I  felt 
depressed,  so  I  came  here  and  waited  about 
to — to  see  if  anyone  seemed  to  want  it,  and 

— and  nobody  did,  so — so " 

''  And  so  you  came  in,"  said  Tony  hastily. 


Tony's  face  fell.  "  Is  that  all?  "  he  asked 
sadly.     "  I  hoped  for  better  things." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  smiling. 
"  You're  not  responsible  for  it,  are  you  ?  " 

''  Partly,"  said  Tony,  with  coy  modesty. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  girl,  wide-eyed.  "  You 
mean  you  wrote  it  ?   But  how  interesting  !  " 


'  Slowly,  as  he  watched  her  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,  there  a:rew  before  him  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  action.'* 


"  Quite  right.  That  was  the  idea.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment — she  seemed  to  be  considering  some 
matter  of  grave  import—then  her  face 
cleared  and  she  smiled  faintly. 

''  I    think    it's    quite    good,"    she    said. 


She  picked  up  her  programme  and  examined 
it  carefully. 

"  '  By  Anthony  Linklater  and  Cyrus 
Wapp,'  "  she  read.  "  '  Lyrics  by  Arthur 
Pinkerton  and  Stanley  Woodblossom. 
Music  by  Lionel  Liversedge.'  Are — are  you 
Cyrus  Wapp  ?  "  Tony  grinned  widely. 
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''.'  Heaven  forfend  !  Nor  yet  Lionel  Liver- 
sedge.  Reading  from  left  to  right,  I  am 
Exhibit  A." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  girl.  For  a  brief  space 
she  gazed  thoughtfully  at  her  lap. 

"  As  you  have  provided  this  entertain- 
ment for  me — in  two  senses,"  she  said  finally, 
''  I — I  had  better  introduce  myself.  My 
name  is  Joan  Mason." 

*^  Joan  Mason  ?  "  repeated  Tony  thought- 
fully.     "  Now,    where I   know !      By 

Jove  !  Are  you  Jackson's  secretary — on 
The  Weekly  Letter  ?  "  She  nodded.  "  I 
thought  I  knew  your  name.  You've  signed 
several  of  his  letters  to  me  lately.  This  is 
very  satisfactory.  It  appears  that  we  have 
known  each  other  for  ages.  I— — "  He 
stopped  suddenly.  Beyond  his  companion, 
and  distant  some  few  yards,  a  familiar  object 
fell  athwart  his  vision — the  countenance,  in 
fact,  of  Mr.  Porter.  That  gentleman  was 
leaning  forward  from  the  row  behind  and 
bending  upon  the  astonished  Tony  a  glare 
in  which  bewilderment  and  fury  were  nicely 
mingled  ;  his  visage  appeared  suffused  by  a 
strange  greenish  pallor.  Tony,  regarding 
him  with  alarm,  and  convinced  that  he  was 
about  to  witness  the  preliminary  stages  of 
an  epileptic  fit,  was  on  the  point  of  rising  to 
his  assistance,  when  Mr.  Porter  rose  abruptly 
from  his  seat  and  plunged  from  the  theatre. 
At  the  same  moment  the  lights  went  down 
and  the  curtain  up. 

It  was  midway  through  the  second  interval 
that  Tony  observed  the  ring.  It  was  a  large 
single  diamond,  and  it  decorated  the  third 
finger  of  Miss  Mason's  left  hand,  hitherto 
concealed  in  her  lap.  The  shock  deprived 
Tony  of  speech  ;  he  sat  gazing  at  it  dumbly. 
She  was  engaged  !  In  some  subtle  fashion 
the  discovery  banished  all  enjoyment  from 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  only  wdth  an  effort 
that  he  forced  himself  to  answer  some 
remark  from  his  neighbour. 

The  remainder  of  the  performance  passed 
in  a  kind  of  blur,  and  at  its  conclusion  he 
rose  as  one  in  a  dream  and  accompanied 
Miss  Mason  from  the  theatre.  His  diffident 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  tea  being  gently 
vetoed,  he  bowed  to  her  behest  and  beckoned 
a  taxi. 

"  Thanks  ever  so  much,"  said  the  girl, 
leaning  forward  as  he  closed  the  door  on  her, 
"  for  a  ripping  afternoon.  Will  you  tell  him 
to  go  to  The  Letter  office  1  Good-bye  !  " 
She  smiled  bcwilderingly,  and  the  taxi 
jerked  forw^ard.  Tony,  standing  hat  in  hand, 
was  stung  to  life. 

"  But  I  say,"  he  cried,  boundmg  forward, 


"  when  shall   I "      But  she  was  gone. 

''  Hell  !  "  said  Mr.  Linklater  feelingly,  and 

turned  heavily  aw^ay. 

j:<  *  *  *  ^ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  Mr.  Linklater  might  have  been  perceived 
making  his  way  slowly  down  the  Haymarket. 
The  adventure  of  the  previous  day  had  left 
its  mark  on  him.  Gone  was  the  customary 
nonchalance,  the  cheerful  eye,  the  jaunty 
step.  His  manner  was  rather  that  of  a  man 
who  has  just  recovered  from  measles  to  find 
that  he  has  overdrawn  his  bank  account. 
As  a  matter  of  bald  fact,  he  had  spent  the 
rreater  part  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours 
in  thinking  about  Miss  Mason.  The  dis- 
covery of  her  engaged  state  had  awakened 
in  him  the  unaccountable  realisation  that 
he  would  much  have  preferred  her  to  be 
unattached.  The  thing  was  inexplicable, 
but  there  it  was. 

He  had  wasted  much  time  in  profitless 
speculation  as  to  the  character  of  \ieT:  fiance, 
and  had  evolved  a  distressing  mental  picture 
of  a  cross  between  a  denizen  of  Upper  Borneo 
and  the  Ugly  Man  of  a  travelling  circus. 

To  such  a  pitiable  condition  had  these 
mental  gymnastics  reduced  the  poor  lad  that 
he  had  at  last  grabbed  his  hat  and  sallied 
forbh  for  the  office  of  The  Weekly  Letter, 
resolved  to  see  her  once  more,  probe  this 
matter  to  its  uttermost  depth,  and  pass 
sadly  from  her  life.  In  so  doing  he  was  dimly 
aware  that  he  was  acting  very  foolishly,  but 
some  power  beyond  his  understanding 
urged  him  relentlessly  on.  Hence  his 
melancholy  presence  in  the  Haymarket. 

At  the  corner  of  Panton  Street  he  stopped 
vsuddenly  and  stood,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  staring  before  him  incredulously.  It 
is  always  a  little  disconcerting  to  be 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  object  of 
one's  thoughts,  and  the  totally  unexpected 
appearance  of  Miss  Mason,  walking  slowly 
towards  him,  temporarily  bereft  Tony  of 
the  power  of  action.  Then,  as  he  looked  at 
her,  quite  suddenly  his  gloom  disappeared, 
the  sun  shone,  and  life  took  on  a  more 
X^leasing  aspect.  He  sprang  forward  with 
a   glad  cry. 

"  Hullo,  Joan  !  "  he  said,  and  was  quite 
unconscious  that  he  had  used  her  name. 
"  This  is  indeed  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Quo  vadis  ?  "  The  girl  smiled 
faintly  ;  she  seemed  in  no  way  surprised  to 
see  him.  Tony  noted  apprehensively  that 
she  appeared  tired  and  dispirited. 

"  I'm  on  my  way  home,"  she  answered. 
"  I've  had  rather  a  busy  day." 
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"  What  you  need,"  said  Tony  confiden- 
tially, "  and  what  I  am  now  going  to  supply, 
is  tea.  Oceans  of  tea,  with  accompanying 
foodstuffs.  This  way,  please."  Miss  Mason 
making  no  demur,  he  took  her  gently  by  the 
arm  and  propelled  her  towards  Piccadilly. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  seated  at  a 
table,  and  the  girl  busied  with  the  tea-pot, 
that  he  spoke  again.  Obviously  something 
was  preying  upon  the  mind  of  his  companion  ; 
equally  obviously  it  behoved  him  to  do  his 
little  best  to  banish  the  cloud  from  her 
horizon. 

''  Now,"  he  said  firmly,  '^  what's  the 
matter  ?  "  She  looked  at  him  as  if  debating 
his  value  as  a  confidant. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  nothing  very  much. 
But  I  had  a  fearful  row  last  night  with — 
with— ^ — " 

"  With  that  ?  "  prompted  Tony,  pointing 
to  her  left  hand.  She  nodded.  "  Yes.  He 
was  in  the  theatre,  apparently,  and  he 
thought — of  course,  he  couldn't  know." 

"  Of  course  not,"  agreed  Tony  thought- 
fully. "I'm  most  awfully  sorry.  Look  here, 
do  you  think  I  ought  to " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  the  girl  hastily.   "  No  !  " 

There  followed  a  silence,  while  Tony  toyed 
miserably  with  a  teaspoon  and  reflected 
upon  the  rottenness  of  things  in  general. 
Mention  of  this  intangible  fiance  had  sufficed 
to  envelop  him  once  more  in  profound 
melancholy.  He  wondered  if  he  ought  to 
challenge  the  fellow  to  a  duel,  though  he 
could  sec  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served 
thereby.    If  only 

Here  his  unhappy  meditations  were 
interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from  his 
companion.  He  glanced  up,  to  find  her 
staring  past  him  at  the  door,  her  face  pale 
and  her  eyes  very  dark.  Swinging  round  to 
trace  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  his  gaze 
encountered  two  familiar  figures  crossing  the 
room  to  a  corner  table.  One,  plump,  bulging, 
and  tightly-habited,  was  that  of  the  weari- 
some Mr.  Porter ;  the  other,  willowy  and 
arresting,  belonged  to  the  vivid-haired  girl 
in  green  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  Eclectic. 
For  a  moment  he  eyed  them  without  interest. 

Suddenly,  abrupt  and  blinding,  under- 
standing swept  down  upon  him.  Reeling 
beneath  the  shock,  he  gasped  and  spun 
round  to  Miss  Mason.  "  Is  that  him  ?  "  he 
asked  feverishly.  She  gave  an  almost 
imperceptible  nod.  Tony  gasped  again  and 
strove  manfully  to  assimilate  this  new  and 
astounding  development. 

"  Do  you—do  you  know  the  girl  ?  "  he 
asked  feebly. 


"'  Yes,"  said  Miss  Mason,  her  fingers 
drumming  rapidly  on  the  table.  "  That 
makes  it  worse.  She's  a  friend  of  my  sister's, 
and  she  doesn't  know  I'm  engaged  to  him. 
So  I  can't  blame  her.  But  to  think  that 
he——-  Let's  go,"  she  finished  abruptly. 

Tony,  his  brain  rocking  dizzily,  beckoned 
to  a  waiter,  and  looked  across  to  where  the 
unmentionable  Porter,  totally  unwitting  of 
their  presence,  was  deeply  engrossed  in 
heavy  and  manifest  badinage.  Against  the 
man  there  arose  within  the  breast  of  Tony 
a  cold,  remorseless  fury.  To  think  that  one 
of  this  calibre  should  be  engaged  to  Joan  ! 
He  recalled  the  conversation  in  the  Eclectic 
on  the  previous  day,  and  was  conscious  of  an 
intense  longing  to  administer  justice  to  the 
flabby  beast.  His  whole  soul  yearned  for 
revenge. 

It  was  as  he  collected  his  change  that 
inspiration  came  to  him — inspiration  sup- 
plied by  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  The  Evening 
Sun  that  lay  on  an  adjacent  chair.  He 
turned  quickly  to  the  waiter.  ''  Ask  Signor 
Tritti  to  speak  to  me,"  he  said. 

The  waiter  bowed  and  ducked  away.  In 
a  moment  there  hove  into  view  the  imposing 
figure  of  the  manager,  short,  square,  and 
anxious  to  oblige.  He  approached  Tony, 
bowed,  and  beamed  until  the  waxed 
extremities  of  his  moustache  attained  the . 
level  of  his  eyebrows. 

"  Ah,  M'sieu  Linn-clatter  1  "  he  said 
smoothly.  "  There  is  nottin'  wrong,  no  ?  " 
Tony  picked  up  The  Evening  Sim.  Upon  its 
front  page  was  printed,  as  usual,  an  alleged 
portrait  of  the  much-wanted,  Porter-like 
criminal,  in  order  (as  stated)  that  "  every 
assistance  may  be  given  to  the  forces  of  the 
law  in  the  hounding  down  of  this  menace  to 
society." 

"  Look  !  "  said  Tony,  handing  the  paper 
to  the  manager  and  jerking  his  head  towards 
the  corner  table.  "  I  leave  it  to  you.  The 
resemblance  is  extraordinary,  is  it  not  1  " 
Not,  perhaps,  a  perfect  revenge,  but  better 
than  no  revenge  at  all.  Anything  that  would 
cause  the  man  Porter  even  momentary 
inconvenience  was,  he  felt,  well  worth  while 
after  the  latter 's  treatment  of  Joan. 

As  the  globular  eyes  of  Signor  Tritti  grew 
even  more  spherical  with  horrified  excite- 
ment, Tony  nodded  and  turned  to  the  girl. 
Together  they  threaded  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  tables  to  the  door,  and  not 
until  they  were  almost  upon  him  did  Mr. 
Porter  perceive  them.  He  bounded  in  his 
chair  and  gazed  at  them  with  starting  eyes  ; 
his  jaw  dropped  and  his  face  took  on  a  sickly 
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shade  of  grey.  They  took  no  slightest  notice 
of  him,  but  walked  steadily  past,  through 
the  door  and  into  the  street,  where  Tony 
made  overtures  to  a  taxi. 

''  Where  to  ?  "  he  asked  her.  She  gave 
him  an  address,  and  he  stepped  in  after  her. 
As  the  cab  moved  away,  he  was  aware  that 
the  swing-doors  of  the  restaurant  erupted  an 
agitated  waiter,  who  peered  this  way  and 
that  and  beckoned  frantically  to  a  policeman. 
Tony  grinned  and  leaned  back,  well  content. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  when  they  had  covered 
some  little  distance  in  silence,  "  and  what 
now  ?  "  The  girl  was  staring  steadily  ahead. 

"  Oh  1  "  she  burst  out  suddenly.  "  And  he 
could  lecture  me  about  going  to  theatres 
with  other  men,  and  all  the  time " 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Tony.  "  It  does  appear 
somewhat  pot-and-kettleish.  Tell  me,  have 
you — have  you  been  engaged  long  ?  " 

"  Not  really,"  answered  Joan.  '*  He — he's 
my  cousin,  you  see,  and  we  grew  up  together, 
and — and  just  drifted  into  it,  I  think.    But 

now "    Her  face  hardened  and  she  fell 

silent  again. 

Tony,  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  said  no  more  until  the  taxi  drew 
up  before  a  block  of  flats  in  St.  John's  Wood. 
He  sprang  out  and  helped  her  down. 

**  Look  here,"  he  said  urgently,  "  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me.  Have  you  a 
telephone  ?  "  She  nodded.  "  Will  you — er — 
be  seeing  him  to-night  ?  " 

"  Probably,"  said  Joan,  her  eyes  snapping. 


"  Here's  my  card,"  went  on  Tony.  "  I 
want  you  to  ring  me  up  and  let  me  know 
what  happens.  I  must  know,  because  I'm 
responsible  for  all  this.  Will  you — Joan  ?  " 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 


At  ten  minutes  past  nine  Mr.  Linklater 
was  pacing  his  room  in  the  manner  of  a 
caged  leopard,  reprehensibly  biting  his  nails 
and  glancing  frequently  at  the  clock.  Nine- 
fifteen.  Surely  something  must  have  tran- 
spired by-  now.  Nine-sixteen.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  time  could  pass  so  slowly. 
At  nine-seventeen  he  sprang  into  the  air 
with  a  sharp  howl — the  telephone  bell  was 
ringing.  He  dived  across  the  room  and 
seized  the  receiver. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  said  breathlessly. 

*'  Mr.  Linklater  1  "  inquired  a  small,  soft 
voice. 

"  The  very  same." 

"  I  couldn't  ring  you  up  before  because 
Geo — Mr.  Porter  was  late.  He — he  seems  to 
have  had  some  trouble  with  the  police  about 
something." 

''  Good ! "  said  Tony  impatiently.  "  Well  ? " 

*'  The — the  marriage,"  said  the  voice, 
smaller  and  softer  still,  "  will — not  take 
place.    Good-bye  1  " 

"  Joan  1  "  cried  the  delirious  Mr.  Link- 
later.    "  To-morrow " 


Miss  Mason  had  rung  off. 


THE    NIGHT-LOVER. 


AT  easeful  twilight  up  and  down 
*^    Tlie  day-worn  and  rejoicing  town, 
With  puff  and  eddy,  stir  and  shal^e, 
The  little  winds  of  evening  wake. 


A  haze  of  clustered  light  I  see, 
That  winks  and  beckons  friendlily, 
O  lamps  that  beam,  O  winds  that  stir, 
O  happy  darkness  everywhere  I 
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NATIVES    OF    THE     llAUKAN, 


THE    REALM    OF    THE 
GIANT  KING 

THE    LAND    OF    BASHAN 
AS    IT    IS    TO^DAY 

By    COURTHOPE    TODD 


IT  is  an  old-world  story  of  the  long,  long 
ago,  but  yet  to-day  there  are  remains 
in  abundance  which  testify  to  the 
power  and  prowess  of  a  monarch  whose 
gigantic  stature,  no  less  than  his  physical 
strength,  has  handed  his  fame  down  to 
posterity. 

Many  kings  have  received  a  nickname 
from  their  personal  appearance,  such  as  our 
Edward  I.,  Longshanks,  from  his  stature  ; 
others  from  their  indomitable  courage,  as 
Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  ;  Charles  Martel  of 
France  was  so  called  because  he  acted  as  a 
"  hammer  "  to  his  foes  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  a  ruler  of  an  Eastern  people  was 
named  Og  because  the  Hebrew  word  means 
"  long-necked."  He  ruled  a  land  situated 
east  of  the  Jordan,  known  as  Bashan.  I 
have  j  ourneyed  up  and  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  those  realms,  and  have  visited 


with  wonder  and  admiration  the  remnants 
of  the  vast  stone  cities  for  which  it  was 
noted  as  early  even  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Of  King  Og's  warUke  proclivities  and 
enterprise  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  his 
cities,  so  strongly  built  of  huge  stones, 
were  in  the  main  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  afford  strongholds  in  time 
of  war,  and  protection  from  predatory 
neighbours  in  days  of  peace.  The  ruler  must 
have  heard  with  dismay  of  the  defeat  of 
Sihon— the  "  Great  or  Bold  "—King  of  the 
Amorites,  and  he  burned  to  avenge  the 
overthrow  of  his  recent  allies.  That  land 
lay  north  of  the  land  of  Moab,  from  which 
all  territory  beyond  the  River  Arnon  had 
been  subdued.  Heshbon,  the  capital,  had 
fallen  with  its  extensive  suburbs,  and  was 
"  perished  and  laid  waste  "  by  the  people 
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of  Israel,  and  Og  may  have  thought  it  was 
his  turn  next  to  suffer  conquest ;  at  any 
rate,  without  provocation,  he  rushed  to  tlio 
attack. 

The  Psalmist,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  and  Nehemiah,  after  no  less  than  a 
thousand  years,  celebrated  these  victories 
of  the  Choseci  People  in  song  and  prayer. 

Og's  capital  was  known  as  Edrei,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  all  those  decades  and 
centuries,  has  become  a  junction  on  the 
railway  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  and  is 
known  as  Dera'a.  Joshua  twice  said  their 
great  foe  "  remained  of  the  remnant  of  the 
giants,  for  these  did  Moses  smite  and  cast 
them  out."    Other  notable  cities  taken  and 


where  abound.  Taking  the  cubit  as  equi- 
valent to  half  a  yard,  Og's  bedstead  must 
have  been  some  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  its  occupant  probably  stood 
from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  high.  On  the  eve 
of  engage-ment  in  battle  with  Israel,  which 
seems  to  have  boded  disaster  in  his  mind, 
he  probably  had  his  bedstead — if  so  it  was — 
conveyed  to  Eabbath,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Children  of  Ammon,  for  safety. 

The  Land  of  Bashan  was  a  rugged  moun- 
tainous country,  valuable  for  its  rich  and 
luxuriant  pastures,  situated  to  the  north  of 
Gilead  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  snow-clad 
heights  of  the  famous  Hermon.  Here 
original    races    of    mankind    of    abnormal 
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destroyed  were  Ashteroth  and  Salchah ; 
indeed,  as  Moses  described  it,  "all  Bashan," 
which  was  apportioned  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Were  wo  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  Giant  King's  appearance. 
Holy  Writ  gives  the  extraordinary  dimen- 
sion of  his  "  arched  bed,"  possibly,  as  some 
Hebrew  scholars  think,  "  his  sarcophagus  " 
(Deut.  iii.  11).  Though  the  beds  of  the 
common  people  of  the  Orient  are  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  mattress,  rendering  it 
easy  even  for  restored  invalids  to  obey 
Christ's  injunction,  "  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,"  the  better  classes  essay  bedsteads  of 
metal,  not  only  because  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility, but  to  protect  their  persons  from  the 
ravages   of  infesting  insects   which  every- 


growth  made  their  home.  Three  of  these 
giants,  descendants  of  Anak,  named  Ahiman, 
Shishak  and  Talmai,  survived  Og  for  seven 
years,  and  were  subsequently  slain  by  Caleb, 
Joshua's  partner  in  conquest. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
this  district,  the  start  was  made  from 
Damascus,  called  ''  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world,"  the  Mecca  railway  running  thence 
in  a  southerly  direction,  practically  follow- 
ing the  old  caravan  route  of  the  Moslem 
pilgrims  towards  the  shrines  of  their  faith. 
Thus,  the  "Hejaz  Railway"  is  the  road  of 
the  iron  horse  which  supplants  the  very 
ancient  "  Haj  Road."  This  thoroughfare 
was  not,  though  so  much  used,  a  public 
highway,  but  a  number  of  narrow  paths  or 
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Iriils  lying  side  by  side,  and  fortified  at 
intervals.  Bashan  is  said  to  possess  "  the 
most  splendid  climate  in  the  world." 
This  has  done  much  to  preserve  for  us  the 
remains  of  its  earhest  habitations.  The 
warlike    appearance    of    the    native    tribes, 


A    SOLITARY    TENT   ON    ONK   OF   THE    WIDE    PLAINS    OF   BASHAN. 


their  ferocity  and  overbearing  character, 
were  insufficient  characteristics  to  warrant 
the  description  of  Israel's  spies,  on  their 
return  to  the  camp,  as  "  men  of  great 
stature  .  .  .  the  giants  .  .  .  and  we  were 


in  our  own  eyes  as  grasshoppers.  ..." 
Strong  language,  truly,  but  effectual  in 
frightening  the  hitherto  victorious  people 
from  attempting  their  conquest.  Their 
buildings,  as  we  shall  show,  prove  them, 
apart  from  the  Bible  narrative,  to  have  been 
a  "  race  of  strong,  bold, 
heroic  warriors,  powerful 
chiefs  of  remarkable  pro- 
portions." 

The  famous  Leja — known 
in  New  Testament  times 
as  "  Trachonitis  " — the 
province  then  ruled  by  Philip 
the  Tetrarch,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  had  to  be 
traversed  by  us  ere  Bashan 
itself  was  entered.  It  is  a 
vast  and  truly  wonderful 
lava  field,  some  350  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  consists 
mainly  of  extinct  craters  of 
volcanoes,  the  cooling  of 
which  has  broken  up  the 
soil  into  innumerable  cracks 
and  fissures.  The  aspect  is  wild  and  for- 
bidding. Masses  of  igneous  rocks,  lumps 
and  boulders  of  hard,  black  basalt — some 
as  big  as  a  man's  head — are  scattered  as  if 
by  giants'  hands  indiscriminately  over  the 
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entire  surface,  so  that  the  district  has  most 
appropriately  been  entitled  "  a  tempest  in 
stone  "  ! 

Yet  the  soil  was,  and  is,  peculiarly  rich  and 
productive,  making  this  "  land  of  grain 
treasure  "  the  "  garner  of  Syria."  Of  its 
fertility  the  traveller  has  abundant  proof, 
for  he  sees  at  the  small  stations  on  the 
Hejaz  Railway  that  there  lie  not  merely 
countless  sacks  of  grain,  but  high  conical 
masses  of  the  golden  store,  gleaned  and 
heaped  up  preparatory  to  despatching  to 
all  parts.  Each  has  its  own  ca-mp  of  labourers 
under  their  sheiks,  some  of  whom  made 
incomes,  prior  to  the  War,  varying  from 
£800  to  £4,000.  We  saw  one  of  these  chief- 
tains— a  man  of  fine,  commanding  presence — 
sitting  in  his  tent 
door,  dressed  in 
his  coloured  flow- 
ing  robe  and 
turban,  holding  a 
sort  of  sceptre, 
eagerly  watch  i  ng 
the  workers. 

The  real  en- 
trance to  the 
Hauran  or  Bashan 
is  a  place  known 
as  Sunamein  or 
Sanamen,  thirty- 
four  miles  south 
of  Damascus.  It 
is  characteristic  of 
the  realm  of  the 
Giant  King,  for  two 
huge  monolithic 
idols  lie  near  its 
gate,  while  the 
strange  and  weird 
architecture  is 
noted  for  its  ponderous  walls,  stone  doors, 
stone  roofs,  stone  window-shutters — still 
accurately  balanced— all  of  dark  basalt. 

The  capital  cities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Og 
were  three  in  number,  perpetuated  tp  this 
present  time  through  3360  years  1  Edrei — 
now  Dera'a — was  indeed  a  strange,  romantic 
site  to  choose  for  a  capital.  It  was  without 
water,  and  accessible  only  over  precipitous 
rocks  and  through  almost  impracticable 
defiles.  Strength  and  security  must  have 
been  the  sole  objects  in  view  of  the  Bashan 
warriors  in  thus  building  with  a  giant 
strength  in  such  troublous  times.  Its  sub- 
terranean streets,  residences,  storehouses 
and  reservoirs,  could  stand  a  siege  as  long 
as  food  and  water  lasted  and  the  air  supply 
was  not  cut  off  from  the  inhabitants.    The 


word  ''  Edrei  "  is  said  by  some  to  mean  "  the 
sown  land,"  no  doubt  because  the  corn  then, 
as  now,  seems  to  come  up  in  the  crevices 
between  the  thickly-lying  stones  ;  others 
render  the  name  "  strength."  Both  are 
good  definitions  of  its  surroundings  and 
situation  on  t»hat  rocky  promontory. 

Ashteroth,  or  Tel  Ashterah,  was  an  abode 
of  the  Eephaim,  or  Giants,  at  the  time 
of  Chedorlaomer,  1913  B.C.  This  was  a 
sanctuary  city — one  of  the  royal  courts  and 
palaces  of  Og.  Another  town  was  Khabab, 
now  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  Christian 
village.  Its  substantial  stone  buildings, 
and  stone  doors  on  stone  hinges  hung  to  a 
nicety,  are  still  in  use  as  when  first  placed 
in  position  centuries  ago. 
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Again,  there  was  the  city  of  Salchah,  on 
the  side  of  a  conical  hill,  at  the  extreme 
S.E.  border  of  Bashan.  Its  private  houses 
are  yet  perfect,  with  their  massive  walls, 
stone  roofs  and  stone  doors.  It  is  occupied 
by  Druses  from  the  Lebanon,  a  politico- 
religious  sect ;  as  a  citadel  it  could  be  made 
strong  and  commanding.  Here  are  sculptures 
of  colossal  proportions,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  "  realms  of  a  giant."  Compara- 
tively modern  Greek  architecture  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
Era  has  added  to  its  importance.  Joshua's 
record  is  that  "  Og  reigned  over  all  Bashan 
unto  Salchah."  No  less  than  thirty  sites  can 
be  counted  from  this  commanding  spot, 
and  the  mournful  scene  of  desolation  fulfils 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.    20-24), 
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"  Judgment  is  come  upon  the  plain  country 
.  .  .  and  upon  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  far  and  near."  Groves  of  fig  trees 
and  terraced  vineyards  abound,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Bedouin  were  surely  foretold 
in  the  same  prophet's  utterance :  "  The 
spoiler  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits 
and  upon  thy  vintage." 

Israel's  wars  against  Sihon,  Og,  and  their 
compeers  was  a  war  of  extermination  of  a 
doomed  race.  Of  each  giant  king,  whether 
stature  or  strength  was  his  chief  character- 
istic, it  is  recorded  that  God  said  :  "  Fear 
him  not,  for  I  have  delivered  him  into 
thine  hands,  and  all  his  people  and  his 
lands."  The  gross  idolatry  and  sin  of 
these  powerful  nations  could  only  bring 
upon  them  "  swift  destruction."  They  were 
a  menace  to  the  Chosen  People,  a  curse 
and  a  blight  to  all  around.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but,  as  Amos  said,  to 
"  destroy  their  fruit  from  above  and  their 
roots  from  beneath  " — in  a  word,  to  cut 
them  off  "  root  and  branch  "  from  the  earth 
they  so  contaminated. 

No  country  other  than  Bashan  can 
produce  such  specimens  of  primeval  archi- 
tecture —  indestructible  because  largely 
subterranean  and  penetrating  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  hills.  Thus  were  they  saved 
from  the  constant  raids  of  wild  robber  bands 
in  numerous  hordes,  who,  infesting  that 
forbidding  region,  would  have  left  but 
little  trace  of  its  cities'  existence.  The 
arrival  of  the  train  anywhere  now  is 
the  excitement  of  the  day  ;  the  natives 
crowd  up  to  the  carriages,  importunate 
for  *'  bakshish."  I  was  astonished  and 
amused  at  the  unwonted  costume  of  these 
Bedouins.  Instead  of  the  loose,  gracefully- 
drooping  cloaks  of  the  more  civilised  of 
their  race,  they  wear  a  sort  of  broad  striped 
petticoat,  brown  and  white,  and  a  short, 
tight-fitting  jacket  made  of  many  colours, 
often  ragged  in  the  extreme,  and  invariably — 
when  footgear  is  in  fashion — the  boots  are 
of  bright  red  leather.  These  men  will  squab 
for  hours  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sub- 
terranean chambers,  round  a  fire  of  scrub, 
in  the  white  ashes  of  which  stand  the  small 
bright  brass  coffee  pots  with  their  long 
handles,  so  that  the  thick,  aromatic  beverage 
— the  grounds  all  stirred  into  the  contents — 
may  be  held  on  the  glowing  embers  and 
kept  on  the  boil,  this  drink  being  the  great 
essential  of  desert  sociability.  Master  and 
man  eat  together  out  of  the  common  dish, 
the  guest  being  handed  the  favoured  "  sop," 


a  curled-up  piece  of  thin,  wafer-like  bread, 
which  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  spoon  to  ladle  out 
some  of  the  coarse  red  lentil  pottage.  During 
the  progress  of  what  to  Westerns  is  a  most 
unappetising  repast  the  cattle  may  be 
seen  munching  chopped  straw  from  the 
rock-hewn  mangers  at  the  side  of  the 
dimly-lighted  apartment. 

No  less  than  half  of  the  original  sixty 
''  cities  of  Jair  which  are  in  Bashan,"  as 
Joshua  called  them,  can  still  be  counted 
from  the  heights  by  the  traveller  after  a 
lapse  of  over  thirty- three  centuries.  Black 
houses  and  shattered  towers  rise  out  of 
what  at  first  glance  would  seem  to  be  an 
uninhabitable  wilderness.  The  country  was, 
and  is  still,  very  rich  in  flocks  ;  hence  the 
expression  in  the  Scriptures,  ''Rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan  "  and  ''  Strong  bulls  and 
fatlings  of  Bashan." 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  railway  line  turns 
westward  from  Dera'a,the  remains  of  Golan 
are  sighted,  a  city  in  Bashan  which  was 
given  out  of  the  ''  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  " 
to  the  Levites,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  three"  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan." 
These  were  all  typical  of  the  world's  great 
and  gracious  Deliverer  and  Saviour.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  how  important 
such  cities  were  in  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
affording  protection  to  the  unwilful  man- 
slayer.  In  those  early  days  "  the  avenger 
of  blood,"  acting  in  precipitate  passion, 
was  a  common  factor,  and  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  divine  as  it  was  human,  provided  that 
no  innocent  person  should  suffer  at  his  hand 
until  duly  tried.  Hence  to  flee  to  a  city  of 
refuge,  such  as  Golan,  was  to  secure  for 
the  time, being  safety  and  immunity  from 
punishment  for  the  unintentional  homicide. 
It  is  reported  that  Golan  is  still  regarded 
by  the  Arab  tribes  as  a  place  of  protection 
from  the  kinsman  who  is  bound  in  duty 
and  honour  to  execute  justice.  The  soil 
around  this  historic  place  is  fertile  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  though  in 
places  very  stony. 

One  would  fain  have  tarried  in  such  a 
land  on  account  of  the  proverbial  beauty 
of  its  climate  and  the  wildness  of  its  scenery. 
The  hills  are  clothed  with  forests,  the 
deep  valleys  everywhere  are  traversed  by 
refreshing  streams,  except  during  the  pro- 
longed drought,  the  meadows  are  fertile 
and  verdant,  and  the  natives  and  their 
herds  of  fine  animals  and  jet-black 
goats  afford  pleasing  and  animated  scenes 
of  life. 


WHEN  I  COME  OUT  FROM 
MANCHESTER 


w 


HEN  I  come  out  from  Manchester 
Into  the  clear  night  air, 
love  to  see  Orion  shine 
With  shoulders  stark  and  spare. 


I  love  to  see  the  poplars  sway, 

So  lissom  and  so  slim, 
And  in  the  dusky  purple  haze 

The  young  moon's  shallop  swim. 

'Tis  good  to  hear  the  little  winds 

Among  the  pines  at  play, 
To  hear  the  wood-owl's  lonely  wail 

In  echo  die  away. 

'Tis  good  to  breathe  the  moist,  rank  smell 

Of  dead  brown  leaf  and  fern, 
Or  acrid  aromatic  scents 

When  smouldering  wood-fires  burn. 

But  better  than  all  these  to  me. 

When  to  my  hearth  1  come, 
To  find  her  waiting  there  for  me 

Who  makes  our  dwelling  home. 

Orion  and  the  stripling  moon 

May  go  to  France  for  me ; 
I'd  give  them  all— yea,  all— for  her. 

My  dear  tranquillity. 

ERNEST  BLAKE. 
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CHOP-LOGIC 


By    B.    A.    CLARKE 

Illustrated    by   A.    Wallis    Mills 


IN  what,  generations  ago,  had  been  a 
drawing-room,  but  was  now  the 
general  office  of  A.  L.  Walks,  Under- 
writer and  Insurance  Broker,  Philip 
Seymour  aw^aited  his  employer  nervously, 
for  it  was  understood  that  on  Saturday  after- 
noons— when  he  wrote  standing  at  the 
junior's  high  desk — the  boss  liked  the  office 
to  himself.  And  the  proposal  Philip  had  to 
make  was  not  conciliatory.  But  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  procrastinating— indeed, 
it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  not  taken  the  bull 
by  the  horns  six  months  ago,  when,  pro- 
moted to  sit  beside  Mr.  AValks  at  Lloyd's, 
he  had  found  that  among  his  duties  was 
that  of  almoner,  which  from  the  first  made 
his  seat  in  the  underwriter's  box  a  veritable 
cushion  of  thorns.  He  was  beset  by  cadgers, 
deafened  by  appeals,  drowned  by  widows' 
tears.  A  few  of  the  cases  were  half  genuine  ; 
but  these,  which  were  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Walks 
from  his  mother,  were  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Every  loafer  who  could  spin  a 
specious  tale,  or,  indeed,  any  tale  however 
incredible,  had  Arnold  Lane  Walks  upon  his 
visiting  list.  Some  were  chronic  collectors, 
of  weekly  or  monthly  periodicity — Joe 
Johnstone,  for  example,  whose  tools  must  be 
redeemed  from  pawn  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month  ;  Mrs.  Bloggs,  whose  mangle 
needed  repair  the  third  Friday  ;  the  Cud- 
lips,  whose But  it  would  be  wearisome 

to  go  through  the  list.  Philip  became  utterly 
sick  of  them. 

When,  just  before  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Walks 
appeared,  he  showed  no  surprise  at  seeing 
Philip,  but  turned  at  once  to  his  loss  book. 
This  made  it  all  the  harder  for  the  young  man 
to  break  the  ice.  He  was  tempted  sorely  to 
slip  away,  and,  indeed,  his  hand  was  on  the 
door-knob,  when  he  recovered  himself  and 
began  abruptly  : 

'*  If  you  please,  sir,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  charities." 

''  The  importunities — well  ?  " 

''  They  get  on  my  nerves,  sir  :  Joe  John- 
stone, Mrs.  Bloggs,  the  Junips,  Cudlips  and 
Shees — the    whole    piratical    horde.      They 


frighten  me.  I  see  them  in  my  dreams — 
the  long  queue  of  white,  cringing,  persistent 
faces.  There  is  no  end  to  the  line,  for  fresh 
ones  are  always  falling  in  as  the  news  spreads 
in  ever-widening  circles  that  you  would 
rather  be  robbed  than  resist  importunity. 
Sooner  or  later  they  will  suck  you  dry." 

"  They  are  a  nuisance,  I  admit ;  but  does 
it  matter  so  tremendously,  Philip  ?  I 
am  still  solvent,  and  likely  to  remain  so." 

Mr.  Walks  turned  to  his  books,  a  pointed 
hint  that  he  regarded  the  discussion  as 
closed,  and  it  was  with  a  show  of  irritation 
that  he  turned  round  again  when  his  clerk 
persisted. 

"  There  is  a  side  to  it,  sir,  which  concerns 
me  also.  This  money,  perhaps,  isn't  yours 
to  give  away,  and,  if  so,  have  I  a  right  to  help 
distribute  it  ?  I  am  sorry  to  annoy  you, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  to  satisfy  my 
own  conscience." 

His  distress  was  so  evident  that  the  older 
man  had  compassion  on  him. 

"  Say  whatever  is  on  your  mind,  my  boy. 
When  you  came  to  me,  your  mother  said 
you  had  conscience  enough  for  two.  I 
didn't  realise  I  was  to  be  the  other  one." 

The  young  man  answered  in  a  low 
-voice,  hurriedly,  and  without  looking  up  : 
"  We  are  steAvards  of  our  possessions,  not 
absolute  owners.  No  one  can  decide  for 
you  how  much  you  are  justified  in  spending 
upon  yourself  or  reserving  for  the  future  ; 
but  when  you  have  decided,  what  remains  is 
not  yours,  but  humanity's.  If  with  your 
eyes  open  you  let  Joe  Johnstone  pilfer  from 
this  fund,  are  you  not  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  am  I  not  made  accessory  ?  " 

"  What  an  appalling  prig  you  are,  Philip 
— and,  like  other  prigs,  very  often  right ! 
That  is  the  annoying  part  of  it.  Do  you 
maintain  seriously  that  I  am  abusing  trust 
money  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  conclusion  that  is  pressing 
upon  me." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

"  That  you  should  give  me  a  free  hand  to 
send  the  rascals  packing." 
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"  Which  means  they  will  waylay  me  in 
the  streets  and  haunt  my  hotel." 

"  I  will  threaten  them  with  the  police, 
and,  if  necessary,  make  an  example  of  one 
or  two.  After  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  free 
of  the  impostors."  , 

"  Well,  I  agree  ;  but  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  them,  Philip.  Even  when  they  should 
rely  upon  themselves,  it  is  such  a  poor, 
hard  life  they  lead,  one  can't  grudge  them  a 
few  pleasures." 

"  You  can't  tell  me  anything  about 
poverty,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  experiment- 
ally. My  father  died  when  I  was  three, 
leaving  what  you  would  expect  a  brick- 
layer to  leave — a  large  family  and  a  claim 
upon  a  burial  club.  My  mother  pulled  us 
through." 

"  I  have  always  understood  that  your 
mother  was  a  very  wonderful  woman, 
Philip." 

"  She  is  a  lady.  I  don't  mean  merely 
that  she  is  good  and  kind,  but  that  what 
she  did  and  didn't  gives  her  a  real  title. 
'  Lady '  means  bread-giver,  doesn't  it,  a 
woman  of  the  class  that  gives,  but  never 
takes  1  Well,  that  is  mother.  She  found 
the  bread  for  us  all,  and  never  accepted 
charity — not  one  single  penny  ever." 

"  Certainly  a  lady,  Philip." 

"  And  it  makes  me  a  gentleman.  I  have 
pushed  ahead,  and  I  mean  to  go  as  far  as 
marine  insurance  has  taken  anyone,  and 
people  will  call  me  a  self-made  man.  But 
that  doesn't  satisfy.  We  all  value  gentle 
birth,  and  I  have  it  by  reason  of  my  mother's 
courage.  Why,  she  used  to  cry  at  taking 
money  from  her  own  half-brother  !  '  It  is 
wrong  to  take  your  money ;  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones.'  There  were  times  when  without  it 
we  should  have  starved." 

"  What  is  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  often  asked  mother, 
but  the  question  caused  her  distress.  In 
position  he  was  far  above  us — a  gentleman 
in  speech  and  dress.  I  owe  him  much.  He 
got  me  elected  to  the  Blackfriars  School." 

"  Then  he  must  have  some  pretty  in- 
fluential friends.  Even  my  brother 
Addington,  with  all  his  Stock  Exchange 
circle,  could  not  get  a  protege  in  the  first 
year." 

"  Unquestionably  he  knows  the  City 
bigwigs.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of  being 
taken  by  him  to  splendid  offices,  where  noble 
old  gentlemen  would  take  me  on  their  knees. 
Sometimes  they  would  pinch  my  arms  and 
legs  and  say  :  '  Well,  the  money  is  being 
wisely  spent.'    I  suppose  they  had  heard 


what  uncle  was  doing  for  us.  And  it  was  he 
who  sent  me  to  you.  I  was  surprised  he  did 
not  bring  me.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ceased 
visiting  us,  and  until  to-day  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  years.  I  was  walking  through  East 
India  Avenue,  where  a  number  of  well- 
dressed  youths  were  laughing  uproariously. 
Suddenly  one  cried,  '  Here  he  comes  !  ' 
when  they  all  ran  away.  I  turned  round  and 
saw  my  uncle  standing  in  the  gateway. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  young  fellows 
feared  him.  My  theory  is  that  he  is  the 
head  of  some  great  concern  that  employs 
them,  perhaps  the  identical  marine  in- 
surance company  whose  chair  awaits  me." 

"Hush!" 

Mr.  Walks  put  up  his  hand. 

"I  hear  the  swing-door.  Someone  has 
entered  the  building.  There  is  a  man  who 
comes  up  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  I 
am  always  here  alone,  to  cadge  a  lunch.  If 
he  finds  the  door  locked  now,  he  may  go 
away." 

Mr.  Walks  stole  across  the  floor  tiptoe 
and  turned  the  key. 

"  Philip,"  he  whispered,  '^  sit  somewhere 
out  of  range  of  the  keyhole." 

They  awaited  the  enemy  silent  and 
motionless,  the  young  man  in  the  revolving 
chair  at  the  writing-table  that  filled  the 
noble  bow  window,  Mr.  Walks  standing  at 
the  junior's  high  desk.  Once  the  staircase 
creaked,  but  there  was  no  other  sound  until 
the  door-knob  turned. 

"  Walks,"  cried  the  voice  from  outside, 
"  are  you  there  ?  I  believe  you  have  locked 
the  door.  I  tried  to  surprise  you  this  time. 
I  am  sure  you  are  there.  I  want  three-and- 
six  for  a  lunch  at  George's  chop  house.  You 
can't  say  that  three-and-six  is  excessive  : 
chop,  one-and-six  ;  potatoes  in  their  skins, 
fivepence — one-and-eleven  ;  brussels  sprouts 
(or  spinach,  I  don't  care  which),  fivepence — 
two-and-four ;  bread-and-butter,  twopence 
— two-and-six ;  cheese,  fivepence — two-and- 
eleven  ;  waiter,  threepence  (it  can  be  done 
for  twopence,  but  it  goes  against  the  grain). 
Honestly,  Walks,  as  between  man  and  man, 
how  much  do  you  give  the  waiter  ?  I 
thought  so — threepence,  if  not  more.  That 
makes  three-and-two.  Twopence  for  the 
cook  at  the  grill.  That  might  be  cut  out, 
perhaps,  but  what  sort  of  a  chop  should  I 
get  the  next  time  ?  We  have  got  to  three- 
and-four  :  twopence  won't  part  us,  I  know. 

*'  Walks,  why  don't  you  open  the  door  ? 
You  are  wasting  your  own  time  as  well  as 
mine.  You  always  give  in  eventually.  You 
can't  possibly  do  justice  to  your  books  with 
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the  cry  of  hunger  unheeded.  You  have  too 
noble  a  heart." 

The  door  was  shaken  furiously,  and  then 
came  a  complete  calm,  followed  by  a  sound 
as  of  a  dog  worrying  the  mat,  after  which 
the  voice  once  more,  speaking  now  from 
the  level  of  the  floor  : 

"  I  thought  so,  Walks — I  can  see  your 
feet.  It  is  no  use  your  jumping  Up — you 
can't  possibly  keep  up — nor  climbing  on  to 
the  desk.  " 

Mr.  Walks,  who  had  been  attempting  this 
feat,  came  down  shamefacedly,  and  threw 
open  the  door,  admitting  a  fresh-coloured 
and  very  youthful  middle-aged  man  (a 
young  old  man  as  opposed  to  the  under- 
writer himself,  who  was  an  old  young  man. 
You  picture  the  stranger  the  youngest  of  a 
board  of  directors  rather  than  as  the  veteran 
of  a  cricket  eleven).  He  was  well,  even 
spoffishly  dressed,  and,  except  for  the  dust 
on  his  knees,  well-groomed.  He  wore  a  silk 
hat,  new,  but  not  vulgarly  so,  and  a  plum- 
coloured  Melton  overcoat. 

"  A  fair  catch.  Walks,"  he  remarked  airily. 
*'  You  must  admit  that  my  removing  the 
mat  was  a  masterpiece.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  lay  on  the  desk,  and  I  ran  upstairs 
and  piped  you  through  the  ventilator  ?  Well, 
now,  that  three-and-six  ?  Fair  is  fair,  and 
you  must  acknowledge  yourself  beaten." 

"  You  must  address  my  manager  ;  all 
my  charities  I  have  placed  in  his  hands. 
Why,  Philip,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

*'  Philip  here  ?  What  a  fool  I  was  to 
risk  it !  But  all  these  years  you  have  been 
alone  on  Saturdays." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Henry  Grant  Milburn.  Philip's  mother 
is  my  half-sister.  I  got  that  boy  his  educa- 
tion, clothed  and  fed  him,  and  now  he  hides 
his  face  as  if  I  were  unclean.  Keep  your 
respectability,  nephew — pethaps  most  truly 
my  nephew  in  not  contemplating  any  repay- 
ment of  what  you  owe — you  shall  never  be 
shamed  by  me  again." 

"  Don't  run  away  in  a  huff,"  said  the 
underwriter.  "  Philip  is  not  ungrateful, 
and  only  just  now  was  telling  me  how  much 
he  owes  you.  But  he  looked  up  to  you, 
and  the  nature  of  your  calling  has  come  to 
him  as  a  shock.  Give  him  time  to  find  his 
bearings.  In  the  meantime — your  Saturday 
three-and-six." 

Mr.  Milburn  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
pocketed  it. 

"  The  humour  of  it,"  he  said,  "  the 
bricklayer's  son  ashamed  of  me  !  Why,  my 
parents    were    county   people !    After   my 


father — then  a  widower  with  one  child — 
had  come  to  utter  smash  (racing  his  own 
horses,  nothing  less  aristocratic,  I  assure  you), 
he  married  the  servant  at  the  poor  lodging- 
house  that  now  sheltered  us.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  it  is  from  her  that 
Margaret,  my  half-sister,  and  this  young  in- 
grate  get  their  physique.  My  father  dying 
shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  my  mother's 
family  looked  after  me,  got  me  into  the 
Blackfriars  School,  and  later  into  a  Mincing 
Lane  office.  At  thirty  I  was  sacked.  Never 
mind  what  for — nothing  very  bad,  although 
bad  enough  to  prevent  my  getting  another 
job.  About  the  same  time  I  heard  that 
Margaret — of  whom  I  had  seen  scarcely 
anything — had  lost  her  husband,  so  I  varied 
my  heart-breakingly  hopeless  search  for 
employment  by  a  successful  canvass  for 
votes  to  get  Philip's  eldest  brother  into  my 
old  school,  which  I  repeated  some  years 
afterwards  on  behalf  of  Philip  himself." 

*'  I  can't  think  how  you  did  it,"  said  Mr. 
Walks. 

*'  Nor  can  anyone  else.  I  discovered  an 
unsuspected  power.  Nearly  all  the  school 
patrons  I  called  upon  were  complete  strangers 
to  me,  but  they  were  like  putty  in  my  hands. 
I  could  get  anything  from  them  except 
employment.  Well,  that  started  me.  If 
the  City  was  willing  to  give  me  everything 
but  work,  it  should,  and  I  may  say  it  has." 

"  And  you  stood  by  the  widow  and 
orphans  ?  " 

"  They  were  the  loveliest  kids.  My  first 
visit  showed  the  five  curly  heads  around  the 
tea-table,  and  the  thing  gripped  me — the 
resolve  to  keep  the  table  supplied  for  them." 

"  Mother  knew  what  you  became  ?  "  said 
Philip,  sitting  up  and  facing  his  uncle. 

"  Yes,  Philip." 

"  And  let  you  continue  helping  us  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  we  were  reared  on  the  fruits  of 
begging  1  " 

"  So  far  as  my  contributions  went." 

*'  And  how  far  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  refuse  to  be  cross-examined," 

"  You  had  better  tell  him  everything," 
said  the  underwriter. 

"  Your  mother,  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Milburn, 
seating  himself  in  the  revolving  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  writing-table, 
"  had  a  maximum  earning  capacity  of  two 
shillings  a  day.  There  were  five  of  you 
children,  and  from  first  to  last  not  one  of 
you  has  ever  known  what  it  is  to  be  stinted 
of  wholesome  food.  If  any  of  you  were 
sick,  your  mother  stayed  home  with  you,  or 
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a  slie  herself  were  below  par.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  her  intermittent  florins 
needed  a  certain  amount  of  eking  out.  Well, 
I  supplied  all  the  eking.  You  dragged  it 
from  me.  I  never  meant  you  to  know  how 
much  I  did,  and  your  displayed  contempt 
for  me  this  afternoon  does  not  make  this 
blowing  of  my  own  trumpet  more  pleasant." 

"  One  comfort  is  that  I  can  repay  you." 

''  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  extent  of  your 
indebtedness;  in  a  sense,  the  money  I 
supplied  was  your  own,  because  I  begged 
for  you.  I  gave  my  time,  but  even  that  in 
the  long  run  put  money  into  my  pocket, 
because  my  surprising  success  working  for 
you  all "--  Philip  shuddered  at  the  word 
"  working  " — "  taught  me  the  commercial 
value  of  complete  truthfulness.  Besides,those 
were  the  happiest  times  of  my  life.  You  can't 
conceive.  Walks,  the  pleasure  of  feeding 
youngsters.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me — 
the  keen  little  faces  round  the  table  clouded 
by  no  disturbing  doubts  as  to  there  being 
enough  for  them  -the  joy  that  there  was 
plenty  to-day,  and  the  excitement  about 
being  ready  for  to-morrow.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  fundamental  joy  of  life,  which  the 
rich  lose.  What  an  enviable  life  is  that  of 
a  successful  blackbird,  with  a  brood  eating 
their  own  weight  every  day  !  When  I  was 
out  foraging  for  the  nest,  I  was  singing 
all  the  time.  No  one  could  resist  me.  If 
there  was  any  difficulty,  I  had  only  to  show 
the  children's  portraits,  which  I  carried 
around  with  me." 

Philip  sprang  up,  stuttering  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  Not  portraits  only.  You  took  me  round. 
Mr.  Walks,  I  can  see  it  all — those  imposing 
City  men  who  pinched  my  calves.  I  was 
a  beggar's  lure,  like  the  children  street 
mendicants  hire  ! " 

'*  Except  that  I  was  not  begging  for 
myself.  You  feel  degraded.  You  should  be 
proud  that  your  childish  beauty  kept  the 
bloom  on  your  mother.  You  have  seen 
charwomen  of  fifty.  Your  tight  rosebud 
curls  were  pounds  a  week  to  her." 

**  I  am  glad  there  is  no  trace  of  them,  and 
I  am  glad  mother  sometimes  cried,  taking 
your  money  ;  she  had  that  much  principle." 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  she  cried  at  the  division 
of  the  spoil.  Working  three  or  four  days 
a  week  for  you  all,  there  were  times  when 
I  went  hungry  myself." 

''  So  then  I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of," 
said  Philip  bitterly. 

"  But  much  to  be  grateful  for,"  said  Mr. 
Walks,  placing  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 


shoulder,  *'  particularly  to  your  uncle. 
Don't  let  him  go  away  unthanked." 

"  That  must  come  some  other  time ;  there 
is  only  bitterness  in  my  heart  now.  You 
have  made  me  feel,  uncle,  that  I  can  never 
again  hold  up  my  head.  From  that  time 
to  this  haven't  you  ever  done  a  day's 
work  ?  "  > 

"  What  is  work  ?  " 

"  Making  things." 

"  Things  or  utilities.  If  I  move  objects 
from  one  place  where  they  are  useless  to 
another  where  they  are  needed,  or  even 
from  one  place  where  they  have  some  value 
to  another  where  the  value  is  greater,  I 
create  utility." 

"  I  suppose  ;So." 

"  Very  well.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
greater  increase  of  value  than  the  trans- 
ference of  three-and-sixpence  from  your 
employer,  who  really  has  no.  use  for  it,  to 
myself,  to  whom  it  makes  all  the  difference 
between  hunger  and  a  good  meal  ?  " 

"  Who  is  deceived  by  all  this,  uncle  ?  " 
cried  Phihp  impatiently.  "  The  essence  of 
work  is  reciprocity.  A  worker  gives  in  ex- 
change for  what  he  takes." 

*'  And  I  don't  ?  Your  employer,  young 
man,  could  tell  a  di:fferent  tale — of  Saturday 
afternoons  cheered  by  the  thought  of  me 
enjoying  that  chop  at  George's.  What 
pleasure  did  he  get  from  that  cold  silver 
while  it  was  in  'his  trousers  pocket  1  But 
I  appear,  and  it  is  uncounted  small  change 
no  longer ;  it  has  become  a  chop  with 
bread-and-butter,  potatoes  in  their  skins, 
brussels  sprouts  (or  spinach),  and  a  piece 
of  Stilton.  That  is  why  I  lunch  at  George's, 
and  give  Mr.  Walks  a  choice  of  vegetables. 
Fancy  my  asking  him  to  dine  imaginatively 
at  one  of  Bulger's  restaurants  on  a  la  mode 
beef,  and  drink  coflfee  at  a  penny  a  mug  ! 
I  have  never  met  with  any  response  from 
City  men  when  soliciting  a  poor  meal.  It 
strikes  at  the  whole  reciprocal  relationship 
when  the  giver  cannot  relish  his  gift." 

"  How  can  they  when  the  money  is 
diverted  so  often  to  other  purposes  ?  Take 
your  own  case,  uncle.  You  visit  Lord's 
and  the  Oval,  see  the  latest  plays,  and  not 
always  from  the  pit.  The  money  for  all 
this  must  have  been  given  for  something 
else." 

''  Not  at  all.  What  I  spend  in  this  way 
isn't  got  by  begging.  I  place  my  unique 
knowledge  of  London  givers  at  the  disposal 
of  others  for  a  consideration,  and  with  some 
I  take  complete  control  of  their  operations, 
suggesting    to    them    sources    of    revenue 
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that  would  never  have  occurred  to  them. 
The  percentage  charged  varies.  More  than 
half  Mr.  Walks's  connection  has  been  sent 
to  him  by  me,  and  with  all  I  insist  upon 
truthfulness.  If  I  find  a  beggar  lying,  I 
discard  him." 


that  he  must  possess  tools.  *  How  can  I 
get  them  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Get  them  1  '  I  re- 
plied. *  Tell  some  great-hearted  rich  man 
that  if  you  can  be  supplied  with  tools,  you 
see  ahead  steady  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment.'    (He    comes    to    you   regularly,    I 


*' '  I  sliould  iliink  80,  indeed;  very  few  of  nij^  clients  escape  with  ten  per  cent.'* 

Which  of  my  inflictions  do  I  owe  to 


you  ?  "  asked  the  underwriter. 

*' For  one",  Joe  Johnstone.  It  was  my 
suggestion  that  you  should  periodically 
redeem  his  pawned  tools.     But  I  insisted 


believe  ?)  Then  I  gave  you  Mrs.  Bloggs  and 
the  sole  responsibility  for  keeping  her  mangle 
in  repair.  Mrs.  Bloggs  is  a  splendid  character. 
One  day  I  found  her  in  tears.  She  had  been 
ill,  and  lacked  strength  to  break  her  mangle, 
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and  would  not  visit  you  while  it  was  intact. 
Under  my  direction  work  the  Cudlips,  Mrs. 
Pailstones,  the  Junips  and  Shees,  all, 
indeed,  who  are  worth  having  in  your  circle 
of  dependents — honest,  sober,  persevering 
askers,  most  of  them  teetotalers.  Nothing 
dulls  the  pleasure  of  giving  like  the  sus- 
picion that  the  gift  may  be  converted  into 
alcoholic  refreshments.  I  am  not  a  tee- 
totaler, but  when  I  get  money  for  an  object, 
it  is  spent  upon  that  and  upon  nothing  else. 
Is  that  so.  Walks,  or  is  it  not  ?  '* 

''  Positively,"  said  the  underwriter,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  believe  it  is  so.  *I  know  you  have 
returned  to  me  for  authority  to  substitute 
a  steak  for  your  chop,  and  once  I  received 
five  stamps  by  post  because  you  lacked 
capacity  for  the  cheese." 

Philip  arose  and  for  the  first  time  took 
his  uncle's  hand. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hard  on  you, 
uncle.  You  seem  wonderfully  truthful ; 
but  a  truthful  cadger  !  You  can't  realise 
what  a  shock  this  revelation  has  been  to  me. 
You  inspired  me  to  break  the  curse  of 
poorly-paid  deadening  physical  labour,  and 
I  thought  you  had  won  deliverance  as  I 
meant  to,  honourably.  Oh,  why  didn't  you  ? 
Why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  Philip.  I  am  beaten  ;  I 
throw  up  the  sponge.  My  whole  life  is  con- 
temptible. But  now  it  is  too  late  to  change. 
You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late,  Mr.  Milburn," 
said  Arnold  Walks,  with  one  of  his  rare 
smiles.  "  Your  combination  of  plausibility 
with  literal  truthfulness  suggests  an  ideal 
insurance  broker.  Mr.  Maggin,  who  does 
my  insurance  business,  is  demanding  an 
assistant.  You  can  start  under  him  at  two- 
fifty.  You  would  take  your  orders  from 
Maggin,  but  Philip  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  office." 

Mr.  Milburn  pressed  the  underwriter's 
palm  between  his  two  hands. 

*'  You  shan't  regret  it,  old  fellow.  You 
shall  never  regret  it.  I  never  yet  broke  my 
word.  It  is  the  only  boast  I  can  make, 
but  it  is  true — true.  You  must  pardon  my 
breaking  down.  This  is  the  first  chance  I 
have  had  for  more  than  twenty  years — the 
very  first.  I  shall  come  to  work  on  Monday 
morning  as  if  there  has  been  no  interval 
since  the  wretched  day  I  was  sacked  from 
Mincing  Lane.  The  locusts  have  eaten  those 
years — let  there  be  no  remembrance  of 
them.    There  are  many  more  ahead  of  me." 

"  You  had  better  run  off  now  and  get 
your  chop  ;  George's  will  be  closing." 


"  That  gives  me  an  idea.  I  must  stand 
you  a  lunch,  Philip." 

*^  But  have  you  the  moneys  uncle  ?  " 
said  Philip,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  I  can  earn  it.  Mr.  Walks,  I  want  three- 
and-six  to  take  my  future  manager  out  to 
lunch.  It  is  most  important  I  should  make 
myself  solid  with  him." 

Mr.  Walks,  with  a  puzzled  expression, 
met  the  new  demand. 

"  The  last  time,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Milburn 
reassuringly.  ''  There,  you  see,  Philip, 
what  a  calling  I  am  renouncing — for  I  do 
renounc'e  it  from  to-day — to  meet  your  wishes. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  have  earned  seven 
shillings,  more,  I  dare  say,  than  your  good 
father  was  paid  for  laying  five  hundred 
bricks." 

"  Yours  all  made  out  of  one  brick,"  said 
Philip  shyly.  "  Thank  you,  sir.  It  is 
another  added  to  your  many  acts  of  kindness 
to  me." 

"  Come  along,  Philip  !  "  cried  his  uncle 
impatiently.  "  It  will  not  be  the  first  meal 
I  have  given  you.  Mind,  I  shan't  let  you 
pay  for  a  thing.  Good-bye,  sir.  You  will 
see  me  on  Monday  morning." 

When  they  had  gone,  Arnold  Walks  turned 
to  his  loss  book  in  earnest,  but  found  his 
favourite  standing  position  impossible. 
Seated  at  the  writing-table,  the  realisation 
of  his  folly  in  engaging  Milburn  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  same  physical 
sinking.  What  an  idiot !  What  a  blind, 
reasonless  donkey  he  had  been !  He 
had  given  not  a  thought  to  the  offer. 
Literally  he  had  not  given  one  second's 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  office 
demoralisation.  When  he  and  Philip  were 
up  at  Lloyd's,  who  was  to  control  Milburn  ? 
Maggin  would  be  a  child  in  his  hands. 
For  the  moment  the  old  rascal  was  penitent 
and  subdued,  but  after  twenty  odd  years 
of  uncontrolled  free-and-easiness,  was  it 
likely  he  could  toe  the  line  as  a  subordinate  ? 
How  were  they  to  explain  him — he  must 
be  introduced  as  Philip's  uncle — and  how 
prevent  encounters  with  his  old  bene- 
factors, some,  no  doubt,  in  the  insurance 
companies  it  would  be  his  duty  to  visit  ? 
His  exposure  might  lead  even  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Philip  as  his  infantile  confederate. 
The  young  man  had  been  moved  to  tears  of 
gratitude  for  this  chance  of  redemption 
extended  to  his  uncle,  but  how  would  he 
feel  about  it  when  this  tidal  wave  of  senti- 
mentality, which  had  swept  them  all  off 
their  feet,  ebbed  ? 

Mr.  Walks  wrote  automatically,  his  mind, 
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confined  by  these  disturbing  possibilities, 
examining  each  in  turn,  like  a  caged  animal 
the  imprisoning  bars,  for  a  chance  of  escape, 
and  finding  none.  And  then,  to  his  surprise, 
he  heard  Mr.  Milburn's  voice  on  the  stair- 
case. 

'*  My  uncle  has  a  statement  to  make  to 
you,  sir,"  said  Philip  apologetically,  when 
they  entered  the  office.  "  I  told  him  to 
leave  it  until  Monday,  but  he  would  come." 

"  It  is  this.  Walks.  By  your  munificence 
I  have  enjoyed  a  real  mutton  chop,  and 
'  stand  erect  a  man,'  and  not  the  puling 
sentimentalist  an  empty  stomach  and  a 
lachrymose  nephew  had  made  me.  Your 
proposal,  submitted  to  a  judgment  clarified 
by  a  chop,  potatoes  in  the  skins,  brussels 
sprouts  (not  spinach),  roll  and  butter,  and 
a  piece  of  Stilton,  is  condemned.  Recog- 
nising the  kindness  that  prompted  the  offer, 
I  must  refuse  it." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  you  can't  return  to  begging  ! 
Think  of  the  ignominy  of  you,  a  strong  man, 
preying  upon  the  charitable  margin  reserved 
for  helplessness  !  " 

"  I  don't.  There  are  two  funds  :  one 
consists  of  the  proportion  of  men's  incomes 
that  they  devote  to  charities  ;  the  other  of 
what  can  be  wrung  from  them  against 
their  better  judgments  by  importunities. 
I  try  to  get  my  share  of  the  latter,  and  when 
I  succeed,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  rival  im- 
portuners,  no  more,  and  often  less,  deserving 
than  myself.  Exhausted,  but  not  convinced, 
by  my  eloquence,  Sir  Algernon  Lobb  gave 
me  money  to  buy  this  greatcoat,  and  was 
thereby  saved  from  the  hundred  worst 
books  in  imitation  calf,  the  canvasser  for 
which  was  waiting  for  me  to  emerge.  Sir 
Algernon,  feeling  that  he  had  been  silly 
enough  for  one  day,  sent  the  fellow  packing, 
and  is  happier  to-day  for  being  without 
volumes  that  must  ever  have  been  an  eyesore 
to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
of  his  being  tempted  to  read  them.  If  he 
benefits  by  the  transaction,  as  I  certainly 
do,  why  not  ?  " 

"  Did  you  corrupt  my  mother's  mind  with 
these  fallacies  ?  " 

"  Corrupt !  Bah  !  I  snap  my  fingers  at 
your  posturings,  which  are  nothing  more 
heroic  than  a  refusal  to  face  facts.  Come, 
now,  I  defy  you  to  let  your  imagination  play 
freely  on  the  effects  of  malnutrition  on  young 
children,  and  say  that  you  regret  that  your 
mother  did  not  preserve  her  independence 
at  the  cost  of  the  family  physique — your 
physical  and  mental  vigour.  Well,  what 
have  you  to  say  ?  " 


Philip  made  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

"  You  see.  Walks,"  said  Mr.  Milburn 
triumphantly.  "Why  should  we  old  fellows 
kow-tow  as  we  habitually  do  to  the  young, 
as  if  there  were  something  inherently 
splendid  in  their  rejections  of  compromise  ? 
At  the  best  theirs  is  a  mere  playing  of  the 
bowling  from  the  pavilion.  Send  them  to 
the  wickets,  and  what  becomes  of  their 
purity  of  style  ?  They  are  pleased  to  scrape 
together  a  few  runs  in  any  way  they  can 
be  got.  Confound  you,  Johnstone  !  What  do 
you  mean  by  banging  me  in  the  back  when 
I  am  making  a  speech  ?  And  how  dare  you 
come  up  at  all !  I  won't  have  you  anticipate 
the  day  for  pawning  your  tools." 

Mr.  Johnstone,  who  had  come  upstairs 
unheard  during  Mr.  Milburn's  address,  was 
a  sandy-whiskered,  red-eyed  man,  tall  and 
thin,  with  an  extra  hinge  in  his  back.  Not 
for  a  second  could  he  keep  still  or  straight : 
probably  he  writhed  and  cringed  in  his 
sleep. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  now,  Captain, 
don'tee.  I  couldn't  get  on  without  your 
kind  directions.  I  was  saying  as  much  to 
the  missis  only  yesterday.  '  Look  how  much 
better  we  live,  Sarah,'  I  sez,  *  now  the 
Captain  controls  us.  Don't  grudge  the  ten 
per  cent,  we  pays  him,'  I  sez.  '  He  gives 
value  for  it,'  I  sez." 

''  I  should  think  so,  indeed  ;  very  few  of 
my  clients  escape  with  ten  per  cent.  Well, 
what  are  you  doing  here  now  ?  " 

"  T  see  you  come  up,  Captain,  with  this 
young  gentleman  who  gives  me  my  tool 
money.  You  have  him  by  the  arm,  and  I 
sez  to  myself,  '  The  Captain  has  him  where 
he  wants  him  '  (no  oifence  meant  to  you, 
young  sir),  '  and  perhaps  he  can  get  a  bit 
for  me.'  " 

"  I  won't  have  this,  Johnstone,  addressing 
my  people  without  consulting  me  first.  I 
gave  you  Mr.  Walks  for  the  tools  ;  that 
should  be  enough." 

"  But  this  won't  wait,  Captain.  The 
coppers  are  holding  my  boy  on  suspicion 
of  till  robbing,  and  he  is  innocent.  Tell  the 
gentleman  what  you  know  of  my  Fred." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  W^alks,  these  people, 
according  to  their  lights,  are  honest.  They 
had  no  regard  for  the  truth  until  I  taught 
it  to  them,  and  even  now. their  standard  is 
not  yours  and  mine,  but  I  am  sure  none  of 
them  would  steal." 

"  His  boy  will  be  acquitted,  then,"  said 
the  underwriter  sharply. 

"  I  expect  it  is  bail  he  is  after.  Isn't  that 
so,  Johnstone  ?  " 
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"  Yes,   Captain.      Stand  by  us,   Captain  fit  to  go  bail,  he  knows  I  will  make  up  to 

dear.  .1  sez  to  Sarah,  '  If  the  Captain  stands  him  any  loss  or  expense." 

by  us,  we  shall  be  all  right.'   Don't  let  them  '*  Good-bye,  Walks.     I  don't  think  you 

keep  poor  Fred  in  the  cells  ;   you  know  how  will  ever  see  me  again,  and  I'll  take  care, 

he  coughs  at  night.   A  rich  man's  son  would  as  I  have  since  he  came  to  you,  not  to  give 

get  bail.    Why  should  my  poor  boy  sleep  in  Philip  away   Come  along,  boys  1  "    . 

the  cells,  with  his  cough  ?  "  In   a  perfect  tangle  of  abasements  Joe 

"  I  haven't  the  say,  Joe.    That  lies  with  Johnstone  took  his  leave. 

Mr.  Walks  or  his  manager."  From  the  splendid  bow  window  Arnold 

"  Here  is  your  chance,  Philip,"  said  the  Walks  watched  the  trio  crossing  St.  Cuth- 

underwriter.    "  You  asked  to  be  allowed  to  bert's    Place,  but   it   was   not    a    trio,  for 

stand  between  me  and  these  people."  Philip's  air  of  self-respecting  rectitude  was 

"  I   don't  want  the  responsibility   now,  something  apart  from  the  duet.     As  they 

sir.   It  is  all  harder  than  I  thought."  were  passing  through  the  ancient  gateway, 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Milburn,  you  and  your  Mr.    Milburn    drew    old    Johnstone's    arm 

nephew   had  better   accompany   this   poor  through  his  own  and    patted  the  shaking 

man  to  the  police-station.     If  Philip  sees  fingers  reassuringly. 


THE    MOOR    STREAM. 

\T7IND«B0RNE,  his  summons  came  for  her 

~         Where  on  the  moors  she  lay, 
Dawn  set  the  world  aflame  for  her, 
And  swept  the  stars  away. 

She  heard  the  sea's  voice  swell  again : 
**  Oh,  come,  my  own,  my  sweet !  " 

She  trembled  with  its  spell  again, 
And  sped  her  crystal  feet. 

And  now,  by  reedy  valley=ways. 

She  hastens  to  his  calls. 
By  willow=latticed  alley-ways 

And  creaming  waterfalls. 

The  choirs  of  linnets  trill  to  her 

From  tunnels  of  green  gloom, 
The  blackbird  bugles  shrill  to  her 

From  sprays  of  hawthorn  bloom. 

Sun  sparkling  and  a«quiver,  she 

Comes  dancing  from  above; 
With  sliver  bells  a=shiver,  she 

Runs  laughing  to  her  love- 

And  loud  he  sings  and  long  he  sings; 

His  pealing  music  fills 
The  valley,  and  the  song  he  sings 

Rolls  up  the  golden  hills. 

CROSBIE    QARSTIN, 


THE   FIRST  CAPTAIN 


By   BART    KENNEDY 

Illustrated   by   Frank  Gillett 


HE  sat  ill  a  crouching  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  cave,  his  head 
resting  on  his  arms.  His  mind  was 
beset  by  the  problem  of  the  morrow.  Upon 
him  depended  the  fate  of  the  horde,  for  he 
was  the  one  to  whom  they  looked^ — the 
one  who  sat  on  the  stone  in  the  midst  of 
the  council  when  it  deliberated.  He  it  was 
who  held  in  his  hand  the  club  of  ruhng. 
Those  who  would  not  be  silent  in  the 
council — when  it  was  so  willed — he  smote, 
sometimes  to  death.  He  was  the  one  who 
was  obeyed,  the  fearless  one,  the  wise  one. 
He  had  devised  the  trap  wherein  had  fallen 
the  mighty  being  of  the  tusks  whose  foot- 
steps shook  the  earth  when  it  ran. 

A  woman  approached  him  as  he  sat. 
She  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  there 
came  into  his  eyes  a  softness  as  he  looked 
up  at  her. 

"  You  sit  in  silence,  Lon,"  she  said. 
'^  What  is  it  that  comes  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  comes,  Olo,"  he  said  in  a  deep, 
strong  voice.  "  I  look  and  look  into  a 
darkness,  and  I  see  nothing  that  weaves 
to  a  shape.  Thus  I  sat  when  there  came  to 
me  the  way  to  trap  the  mighty  one  whose 
steps  shook  the  earth.  But  now  there  is 
only  the  darkness  when  I  bow  my  head  and 
close  my  eyes." 

"  But  there  will  come  into  the  darkness  a 
weaving  for  you,  Lon." 

"  It  may  be,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  for 
me  to  tell.  Last  night,  as  I  lay  in  sleep, 
there  came  to  me  the  way  in  a  dream. 
But  when  I  woke,  it  went  from  me." 

**  Was  the  way  shown  clear  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  the  dream.  The  way  to 
vanquish  the  dwellers  of  the  swamps  was 
revealed  to  me.  But  it  fled  from  me  as  I 
came  from  out  the  sleep.  I  could  not  grasp 
it  again.  I  look  and  look  for  it  now  in  the 
darkness." 

"  It  will  come,  Lcn,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  head,  "  Fear  not."  And  she 
went  into  the  cave. 

Again  his  head  was  resting  on  his  arms. 
His  eyes  were  closed.    And  suddenly  there 
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came  into  the  darkness  before  him  a  vision 
of  many  men  with  long  arms  and  terrible 
faces.  The  dwellers  of  the  swamps  !  And 
now  in  the  darkness  stones — shining  as  with 
fire — were  flying  through  the  air.  The  men 
of  the  caves  were  fighting  the  men  of  the 
swamps.  He  could  hear  the  shouts  and  the 
sounds  of  the  battle.  All  Avere  mixed  up 
together,  fighting. 

The  vi£ion  was  gone. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  lifted  his  head. 
Out  yonder  was  the  plain  where  they  were 
to  fight  to-morrow.  Then  would  be  decided 
the  fate  of  his  kind — the  fate  of  those  who 
dwelled  in  the  caves  around.  The  men  of  the 
swamps  were  coming  ! 

There  must  be  a  v/ay  to  vanquish  them 
— a  way  to  crush  them  ?  He  knew  this. 
He  knew  it  as  surely  as  he  knew  that  water 
ran  in  the  river,  or  that  the  fire- world  sank 
into  the  depths  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
plain  that  was  off  out  in  the  far  distance. 

There  was  a  way  to  vanquish  the  men  of 
the  swamps !  They  outnumbered  the  men 
of  the  caves  by  far,  but  there  was  still  a 
way — if  he  could  but  find  it. 

He  had  found  out  the  secret  of  many 
things  in  the  darkness  that  came  upon  him 
when  he  sat  and  closed  his  eyes.  Light  had 
often  come  to  him  from  out  it.  The  way 
to  do  things  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
sudden  flash  of  light.  But  this  time  there 
had  come  to  him  no  light.  And  the  morrow 
would  soon  be  upon  him— the  morrow  when 
it  would  be  for  him  to  lead  the  men  of  the 
caves  out  on  to  the  plain  to  do  battle. 

If  they  were  to  be  vanquished,  the  men 
of  the  caves  would  be  killed,  and  the  women 
would  be  taken  away  by  the  vanquishers. 
Olo  would  be  taken — Olo  whom  he  loved. 
And  he,  Lcn,  would  be  lying  in  the  last 
sleep  out  on  the  plain. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  from  the 
mouth  of  the  oave.  He  was  powerful  of 
body  and  lithe  of  movement.  His  face  was 
hard  and  strong  and  alert — the  face  of 
one  adapted  to  meet  surprises.  His  forehead 
was  broad  and  dominant,  and  in  his  eyes 
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was  the  look  of  one  who  sees  out  into  dis- 
tances. They  were  eyes  that  had  in  them 
strange  depths,  and  still  there  was  in  them 
the  glance  of  lightning.  There  was  no  man 
of  the  caves  who  was  the  like  of  Lon  nor 
near  to  the  like  of  him.  He  was  above  them 
all — the  wise  one,  the  strong  one. 

"  Lon  !  Lon  !  "  called  out  a  voice  behind 
him. 

He  turned.  A  man  was  running  towards 
him.    He  had  come  from  out  the  cave. 

*'  Olo  has  sent  me,  wise  one,"  he  said, 
as  he  came  up.  *'  To  her  has  been  given  a 
sign  that  she  would  tell  you  of." 

''  What  sign  ?  " 

"  A  sign  in  the  redness  that  ever  lives — ■ 
the  redness  that  ever  burns.  She  saw  it  as 
she  looked,  and  she  sent  me  to  tell  you  to 
come.  She  is  by  it  now,  looking  into  it  and 
waiting." 

Lon  went  back  and  entered  the  cave. 
And  there  was  Olo  standing  by  the  fire 
that  was  always  burning  in  the  hollowed- 
out  place.  Crouching  by  the  side  of  it  was 
an  old  woman,  the  minder  of  the  fire.  She 
neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Lon  put  his  arm  around  the  shoulders  of 
Olo. 

*'  I  saw  here  in  the  redness  a  sign,"  she 
said,  "  I  saw  the  plain  on  which  will  be  the 
battle  of  the  morrow.  You  were  standing 
on  it,  alone." 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  your  hand  was  raised.  In 
your  face  was  the  look  of  conquering.  And 
a  moving  passed  through  the  picture  of  the 
plain.  And  the  plain  was  gone.  Again  I 
looked,  and  again  I  saw  you.  There  was 
still  in  your  face  the  look  of  conquering. 
And  now  it  came  that  the  space,  down  there 
in  the  heart  of  the  redness,  grew  and  grew. 
I  saw  you  now  out  in  a  great  distance. 
Again  came  the  changing  in  the  picture. 
I  looked  still  into  the  redness,  and,  behold, 
I  saw  you  again  !  Your  brow  was  mighty 
and  stern,  and  it  was  as  if  I  heard  you 
shouting.  But  no  one  did  I  see  with  you.  I 
feared  as  I  stood  looking.  But  you  passed, 
and  again  you  appeared.  And  again.  And 
again.  Seven  times  did  I  see  you  with  the 
look  of  conquering  in  your  face." 

"  Seven  times  ?  " 

''  Yes,  Lon,  seven.  The  sign  has  come  to 
me  that  you  will  conquer — the  sign  of  telling 
and  of  wonder.  But,  stay,  look  not  yourself 
into  the  redness.  Enough  is  it  that  to  me 
the  sign  has  been  given." 

''  Look  not  into  the  redness,"  said  a  voice 
in  a  strange,  hoarse  whisper.     It  was  the 


voice  of  the  old  woman,  the  minder  of  the 
fire.  "  Look  not  into  the  redness,  for  the 
things  within  it  change  and  change.  Ever 
they  go,  one  into  the  other.  Within  the 
redness  there  lives  a  mighty  spirit.  For 
long  have  I  guarded  and  watched.  Through 
days  and  days  and  days,  through  moons 
and  moons  I  have  sat  here,  watching  the 
spirit.  I  know  him  well.  I  am  his  master — 
I,  the  minder  of  the  fire.  The  spirit  waxes 
and  wanes.  But  he  reveals  all — all  the 
changes  of  things.  Look  not  into  the 
redness,  Lon,  but  go.  For  the  sign  has 
been  given." 

Then  it  was  to  be  that  he  was  to  conquer 
the  men  of  the  swamps  on  the  plain  to- 
morrow !  To  Olo  the  sign  had  been  given. 
It  was  well.  The  spirit  that  lived  in  the 
redness  had  revealed  it  to  Olo,  whom  he 
loved — Olo  who  was  to  him  as  the  blood 
of  his  heart,  as  the  light  that  came  to  his 
eyes. 

Together  they  walked  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 

"  Go  back,  Olo,"  he  said.  "  And  look 
not  again  into  the  redness.  For  now  you 
know  the  sign  has  been  given.  I  will  go 
forth  for  a  while." 

He  went  on  alone,  his  mind  filled  with 
what  was  to  come  on  the  morrow. 

*'  True  it  is  that  the  sign  has  been  given," 
he  said  to  himself,  '*  but  the  way  of  the 
vanquishing  has  not  been  given.  That 
I  must  find.  If  I  find  it  not,  the  sign  n?ay 
not  avail.  To  conquer,  I  must  find  the  way 
to  conquer.  It  is  not  to  be  that  the  way 
will  come  of  itself.  It  is  for  me  to  see  it,  to 
find  it.  The  men  of  the  swamps  are  beyond 
us  in  numbers.  They  have,  as  we  have, 
the  thro  wing-stones,  and  the  thrusting- 
sticks  with  the  points,  and  the  flints  held  in 
thongs.  They  are  as  we  are — mighty  in  the 
fight.  But  none  is  there  amongst  them  who 
has  the  power  to  see  the  things  that  burn 
and  weave  in  the  darkness.  None  is  there 
amongst  them  who  can  stand  before  me.  I 
am  Lon,  the  mighty  one,  the  one  who  holds 
things  in  his  hands." 

He  looked  out  over  the  plain,  and  he  saw 
in  the  distance  a  faint  wreathing  in  the  air 
that  was  rising  and  rising.    His  face  changed. 

*'  It  is  the  spirit  that  rises  before  the  red- 
ness comes,"  he  muttered.  "  It  must  be 
that  the  dwellers  of  the  swamps  have  found 
the  secret  of  the  bringing  forth  of  fire." 

Doubts  began  to  assail  him.  Was  it  to 
be  that  the  men  of  the  swamps  would  con- 
quer in  the  coming  battle  1  He  felt  troubled. 
He  had  not  known  till  now  that  they  knew 
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of  the  way  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  the  flame 
and  the  redness. 

He  turned  and  went  back  towards  the 
cave,  and  on  the  threshold  of  it  he  noticed 
some  leaves  that  had  fallen.  They  were 
the  leaves  from  the  old  mighty  tree  where 
lived  the  spirit  that  cried  out  when  the  wind 
tore  and  the  forked  fire  flashed.  The  leaves 
were  lying  grouped  strangely.  He  counted 
them.    There  were  seven. 

Again  had  come  the  sign  1  And  the  doubts 
that  had  assailed  him  left  his  mind.  It  was 
given  to  him  that  he  would  conquer  in  the 
battle.  It  mattered  not  even  though  the 
men  of  the  swamps  were  mighty  in  the  fight. 
It  mattered  not  even  though  they  knew  the 
way  of  bringing  forth  the  spirit  of  the  redness. 
To  him  the  sign  that  he  was  to  conquer  had 
been  given. 

That  night  he  lay  in  the  cave,  dreaming 
strangely.  It  was  the  dream  of  the  night 
before.  He  was  high  in  the  air,  looking 
down  on  a  battle  that  was  raging  out  on  the 
plain.  The  men  of  the  caves  were  fighting 
the  men  of  the  swamps.  All  were  mixed 
together,  fighting  furiously.  The  air  was 
filled  with  shouting.  Men  were  lying  in  the 
last  sleep.  Men  were  lying  struggling.  The 
plain  echoed  with  the  sounds  of  blows  and 
shouts  and  cries.  Suddenly  it  was  deserted 
and  filled  with  a  red  shining  as  of  blood. 
Gone  were  the  men  of  the  caves  and  the 
swamps.  Gone  even  were  those  who  were 
lying  in  the  last  sleep.  The  fire-world  was 
sinking  down  behind  the  edge  of  the  plain. 
And  there  came  darkness.  And  then  there 
came  the  faint  light  of  the  stars.  The  scene 
changed  now  all  at  once.  Upon  the  plain 
was  the  full  light  of  day,  and  the  battle  was 
raging  as  it  had  raged  in  the  beginning.  The 
plain  was  echoing  again  with  the  sound  of  it. 

Again  he  was  high  up  in  the  air,  looking 
down.  And  suddenly  he  saw  the  men  of 
the  caves  moving  in  a  strange  way.  In 
the  centre  of  them  he  saw  someone  who 
was  shouting  and  making  signs  with  his 
hands.  And  now  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
men  of  the  swamps  began  to  give.  They 
were  being  conquered.  They  were  being 
pursued  over  the  plain.  Many  of  them  were 
lying  who  moved  not.  The  battle  was  over 
now,  and  the  men  of  the  caves  were  coming 
back  victorious.  At  the  head  of  them  was  one 
who  had  in  his  face  a  look  of  power  and 
domination.  It  was  himself  !  He  was  high 
in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  down 
below,  leading  the  men  of  the  caves  back 
after  the  victory.    He  was  two  men  ! 


He  awoke.  The  cave  was  in  darkness.  He 
arose  and  looked  out  towards  the  mouth  of 
it.  From  the  hollowed-out  place  there  came 
the  shine  of  the  fire.  He  went  towards  it, 
and  there,  crouching  by  it,  was  the  old 
woman,  the  minder  of  the  fire.  He  stood 
by  her,  but  she  did  not  move. 

"  I  dreamed  a  dream,"  he  said,  "  and  in 
it  the  way  was  revealed  to  me.  But  it  is 
gone  from  me  now  as  I  stand  here  beside  you. 
It  was  clear  to  me  as  I  lay  in  sleep.  Is  it 
to  be  that  I  am  to  find  again  the  way  ? 
Tell  me." 

But  the  minder  of  the  fire  neither  moved 
nor  spoke. 

"  It  was  revealed,"  said  Lon  again.  "  And 
now  it  has  gone.     Tell  me,  am  I  to  find  it  ?  " 

The  minder  of  the  fire  did  not  answer,  but 
she  touched  the  fire  with  a  twig,  and  there 
shot  up  a  flame. 

"  Speak  !  "  he  commanded.  "  You  who 
have  watched  the  fire  long  before  I  came  to 
the  life.    Speak!" 

But  the  old  woman  was  silent. 

Lon  bent  down  and  looked  into  the  fire 
But  she  motioned  him  to  go,  and  pointed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

He  went  there  and  looked  out  into  the 
darkness.  It  came  to  him  that  again  the 
way  might  be  revealed.  For  a  while  he 
looked  into  it.  But  nothing  came.  He  tried 
to  bring  back  again  the  memory  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  dream.    But  it  was  in  vain. 

'^  I  sa/w  it  as  I  saw  it  in  the  dream  of  the 
night  that  is  gone.  And  now  I  see  it  not.  It 
is  strange.  But  the  sign  has  been  twice 
given.  It  was  given  in  the  fire,  it  was  given 
as  I  came  to  the  cave." 

Still  he  waited,  and  at  last  the  darkness 
softened.  Slowly  there  came  the  dawn.  He 
looked  to  see  if  the  leaves  were  lying  in 
the  place  where  they  had  lain  when  last 
he  had  seen  them . 

But  they  were  gone. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  think.  For  the 
first  time  there  came  to  him  fear.  Could  it 
be  that  the  sign  had  been  given  in  mockery  ? 
Upon  him  depended  the  fate  of  all.  The 
time  of  the  battle  was  at  hand. 

He  walked  back  into  the  cave.  There  the 
fire  was  burning.   There  sat  the  old  woman. 

It  was  in  his  mind  to  speak  to  her,  but 
he  felt  that  she  would  not  answer.  She 
had  sat  before  the  fire  through  his  time  and 
through  the  time  of  his  father.  She  was  the 
one  who  knew  the  things  that  were  to  come  ! 

The  fire  was  now  burning  dimly.  And 
again  there  came  the  feeling  to  speak  to  her. 
But  he  mastered  it.    The  time  was  past  for 


'And  listen!    I  ^vill  ai?ain  sav  it.     The  man  who 


the  looking  into  the  happenings  that  lay  in 
the  future.    The  present  was  upon  him. 

Once  more  he  tried  to  think  of  what  had 
been  revealed  to  him  in  the  dream.  But  he 
could  not  grasp  it.  It  was  beyond  him. 
And  then  the  great  courage  that  lived  in 
him  became  vivid.  The  time  was  at  liand. 
He  must  act  ! 


"  Ho  !  "he  shouted.  "  Rise  !  Eise,  men 
of  the  caves  !  The  day  of  the  fight  is  upon 
us  !  Rise  to  the  call  of  Lon  !  Hear  me  ! 
Rise  !    Rise  !  "  " 

His  powerful  voice  rang  forth  as  a 
trumpet.  It  sounded  through  the  great 
cave,  and  the  caves  that  crossed,  and  the 
caves  that  were  behind.    "  Rise  !   Rise,  men 


leaves  iis,  to  fight  by  himself,  I  will  kill!'" 


of  the  caves  !  "  The  strong  voice  rang 
around  and  around. 

"  We  hear  !  We  hear  !  "  came  the  voices 
in  answer.  "  We  hear  thee,  thou  wise  one, 
Lon,  Lon  !  We  hear  the  call.  We  rise  !  We 
oome  !  " 

"  Come  !  Come  !  "  again  called  out  Lon. 
"  The  day  is  here  !    The  fire- world  is  rising 


above  the  far  edge  of  the  plain.  Assemble, 
assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  !  Come 
to  me  !  Gather  round  me  !  I,  Lcn,  will  lead 
you  to  the  fight  !  Together  we  will  van- 
quish the  men  of  the  swamps  !  We  will  fall 
upon  them  !  We  will  slay  them  !  Come  ! 
Come  !     Assemble  !  " 

He  was  now  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
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cave.  Olo  was  standing  by  him.  The  men 
of  the  caves  were  coming  and  coming  up 
around  him.  They  were  carrying  their  clubs 
and  their  throwing  -  stones.  They  were 
carrying  the  pointed  thrusting-sticks  and 
the  flints  that  were  bound  in  the  thongs. 
"  We  are  here  !  We  are  here,  Lon  !  "  they 
shouted.   *'  Lead  us,  Lon,  lead  us  !  " 

The  fire-world  was  up  now  over  the  edge 
of  the  plain.  The  colour  of  blood  was  in  its 
shining. 

"  Has  the  way  been  revealed  to  you, 
Lon  ?  "  asked  Olo,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  paused  for  an  instant  before  answering. 

"  It  has,  Olo,"  he  said.  "  It  was  revealed 
to  me  last  night  as  I  lay  in  sleep.  It  is  with 
me  now.  It  is  clear  to  me  as  the  fire-world 
out  yonder  that  is  rising  up  over  the  plain. 
I  will  conquer  these  men  ot  the  swamps.  I 
will  bring  back  their  heads.  Fear  not,  Olo — 
the  way  has  come  to  me." 

^'  I  will  go  with  you  into  the  fight,  Lon." 

''  No,  stay  in  the  cave.  Stay  by  the  fire 
and  watch.  It  is  well.  The  way  has  been 
revealed." 

All  the  men  of  the  caves  were  now  around 
him — powerful,  fierce-eyed  men  with  matted 
hair.  Excitement  burned  amongst  them. 
They  were  to  follow  Lon  to  the  fight  on  the 
plain  !  They  were  to  vanquish  the  men  of 
the  swamps  ! 

Lon  raised  his  hand  aloft.  And  suddenly 
there  was  amongst  them  silence. 

"  Hear  me,  men  of  the  caves,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  to  go  out  now  to  the  plain.  There 
we  will  meet  the  men  of  the  swamps  and 
vanquish  them.  We  will  kill  them  and  bring 
back  their  heads.  For  a  long  time  they  have 
threatened  to  kill  us  and  take  our  women, 
but  the  day  that  is  upon  us  now  is  their 
last  day.  Few  of  them  will  be  left  to  go 
back  to  their  swamps.  When  they  fly,  we 
will  pursue  them  swiftly  and  kill.  Come 
near  to  me,  01  of  the  throwing-stone." 

01  came  near  to  Lon,  the  wise  one. 

"  Stand  by  my.  side,  01,"  he  said,  "  when 
we  are  in  the  fight,  and  do  the  thing  that 
I  say.  Ho,  Lan !  "  he  called  out  to  another. 
"  Come  near  to  me." 

Lan  came  and  stood  by  him. 

"  When  we  are  in  the  fight,  stand  by  my 
side  as  will  stand  01,"  he  commanded.  "  Do 
the  thing  I  say." 

Lon  stopped  and,  shading  his  eyes,  he 
looked  out  over  the  plain. 

*'  The  men  of  the  swamps  come,"  he  said 
at  last,      "The  light  shines  behind  them. 
They  come  !  " 
He  turned  to  Olo. 


"  Go  into  the  cave  now,"  he  said,  "  and 
wait,  and  fear  not." 

Through  the  distance  there  came  the 
sound  of  the  shouting  of  the  men  of  the 
swamps.  The  voice  of  Lon  rang  out  in  com- 
mand, and  the  men  of  the  caves  began  to 
move  forth  to  meet  them. 

As  they  were  going,  the  mind  of  Lon  was 
troubled,  for  he  could  not  recall  what  had 
been  revealed  to  him  in  the  dream.  No 
light  had  come  to  him  as  yet. 

He  strode  ahead  of  the  men  of  the  caves. 
And  suddenly  a  thought  came  to  him.  If  a 
throwing-stone  were  to  strike  him,  and  he 
fell,  the  day  was  lost.  The  men  of  the  caves 
would  be  vanquished.  There  was  none  who 
could  take  his  place  ! 

He  halted  the  men  of  the  caves. 

''  To  me  has  come  a  voice,"  he  said.  '*  It 
bids  me  that  I  be  in  your  midst  when  we 
meet  the  men  of  the  swamps  who  are  out 
yonder.  If  I  fall,  they  will  vanquish  us. 
So  says  the  voice,  and  it  is  for  me  to  heed 
the  saying  of  it.  And  now  we  will  go  to  meet 
them,  and  I  will  be  in  your  midst." 

They  moved  on  again,  and  soon  throwing- 
stones  were  flying  through  the  air.  The  first 
to  fall  was  a  man  of  the  caves.  A  stone 
struck  him  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell 
dead. 

The  men  of  the  swamps  were  not  in 
appearance  as  the  men  of  the  caves.  Their 
arms  were  longer,  and  they  had  strange, 
dreadful  eyes.  They  outnumbered  the  men 
of  the  caves,, and  in  the  mind  of  Lon,  the 
wise  one,  there  -was  tumult  and  anxiety. 
Though  he  did  not  show  it  to  those  near 
liim,  he  felt  that  all  was  lost.  He  knew 
not  what  to  do.  But  his  strong  voice  rang 
out  with  confidence. 

"  On  to  them," men  of  the  caves  !  "  he 
shouted.  ''On  to  them,  and  slay  !  It  is 
their  last  day  \     Kill !  " 

The  battje  was  going.  Furious  was  the 
fighting.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
throwing-stones. 

They  were  together  now,  fighting  hand 
to  hand.  Men  were  falling  from  the  swinging 
blows  given  by  the  flints  bound  in  thongs. 
Men  were  struck  down  with  clubs.  Men  were 
being  transfixed  with  the  pointed  thrusting- 
sticks.  Shouts  and  cries  and  groans  of 
anguish  were  going  up.  The  plain  was  wet 
with  blood. 

And  high  up  in  the  air  dread  birds  were 
waiting. 

As  yet  he  had  struck  no  blow.  Standing 
by  him  were  01  and  Lan.    It  had  so  chanced 
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that  the  surge  of  the  fight  had  not  reached 
them. 

Lon  looked  around.  Yes,  all  was  lost  ! 
The  men  of  the  swamps  were  too  many. 
But  his  powerful  voice  still  rang  out  in 
encouragement.  And  it  came  to  him  that 
he  would  go  forth  into  the  thick  of  the 
battle  and  die  fighting.  The  way  had  not 
been  revealed  to  him.  And  now  it  was  too 
late.  For  already  in  a  place  the  men  of  the 
caves  were  giving  ground. 

He  saw  clearly  why  it  was  that  he  had  no 
chance  for  victory.  The  fighting  was  just 
man  to  man,  and  as  the  men  of  the  swamps 
were  much  the  same  in  their  power  of  fighting 
as  the  men  of  the  caves,  victory  must  go 
to  the  side  that  had  the  greater  number. 
There  must  be  a  way  !  But  he  had  not 
found  it.  It  had  come  to  him  in  tjie  dream, 
but  it  had  not  come  back. 

He  was  cool  and  collected  as  he  had  always 
been  in  times  of  danger.  But  there  was 
nothing  for  him  now  but  to  die  fighting  ! 

'^  Come,  let  us  go  in,"  he  said  to  01  and 
Lan,  who  were  by  him.   "  Let  us " 

He  staggered.  A  thro  wing-stone  had 
struck  him  in  the  head.  He  did  not  fall, 
for  it  was  but  a  glancing  blow. 

He  felt  slightly  stunned,  and  the  blood 
ran  down  his  face.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  the  stunned  feeling  left  him  suddenly. 
He  was  looking  into  the  darkness — looking 
into  it  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

And  lo  !  all  at  once  there  was  in  the 
darkness  a  vivid  light.  The  way  was  revealed 
to  him  ! 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Come  to  me  !  Come  to  me  !  "  he  called 
out  in  tones  of  thunder.  "  Gather  round 
me,  men  of  the  caves  !  Come  to  me  !  Gather 
round  me  !  Go,  01.  Go,  Lan.  Tell  them  I 
command  all  to  come  to  me  !  " 

'*  Come  to  me  !  Come  to  me  !  "  he  called 
again. 

His  mighty  voice  rang  out  over  the  plain. 
The  men  of  the  caves  stopped  fighting 
and  ran  to  gather  round  Lon,  the  wise  one. 
Even  those  who  had  given  way  came  back. 
The  mighty  voice  had  brought  heart  to 
them. 

And  then  there  occurred  a  strange  thing. 
The  men  of  the  swamps  stopped  fighting. 
They  were  amazed.  They  understood  not 
the  words  of  Lon,  but  the  sound  of  his  great 
voice  confounded  them. 

"  The  voice  has  spoken  to  me,"  said  Lcn 
to  the  men  of  the  caves.  "  Listen  and  obey. 
Victory  is  about  to  be  given  to  us.  The 
dwellers  of  the  swamps  are  to  be  given  into 


our  hands.  And  now  take  heed.  All  stay 
by  me.  Keep  around  me.  I  will  be  in 
your  midst.  No  man  must  leave  to  fight 
by  himself.  The  man  that  does  so  I 
will  kill  ! 

'^  And  now  let  every  man  take  three 
steps  apart  from  his  fellow,  and  let  him 
keep  that  distance  as  we  move  together. 
When  the  word  comes  from  me,  close  u]) 
together  till  you  touch.  And  listen  !  I  will 
again  say  it.  The  man  who  leaves  us,  to 
fight  by  himself,  I  will  kill !  " 

The  men  of  the  caves  obeyed  the  wise  one. 

"  Turn  your  faces  to  the  cave  and  move 
in  that  direction,"  he  commanded. 

They  obeyed  his  order,  and  there  came 
from  the  men  of  the  swamps  a  great  shout. 
They  had  won  the  victory  !  The  men  of 
the  caves  were  leaving  the  fight  !  And  they 
surged  towards  them. 

But  by  the  time  they  had  reached  them 
the  men  of  the  caves  had  halted  and  turned 
round  again.  They  were  formed  solidly 
around  Lon,  the  wise  one.  And  the  attack 
of  the  men  of  swamps  broke  upon  the 
formation  as  waves  break  upon  a  rock. 
They  shrank  back,  and  suddenly,  at  the 
command  of  Lcn,  the  formation  around 
him  loosened  out. 

"  Pursue  1  "  shouted  Lon,  "  and  keep 
apart.  Let  no  man  touch  the  other.  To 
the  edge,  01  !  To  the  edge,  and  lead  !  Out 
to  the  edge,  Lan  !  " 

In  a  moment  they  were  up  with  some 
straggling  groups  of  the  men  of  the  swamps. 
These  they  slew  with  ease,  or  dispersed. 

And  now  the  men  of  the  swamps  came 
on  in  a  vast  cloud.  But  it  broke  upon  the 
solid  formation  that  had  concentrated 
round  Lon.  The  cloud  came  again  and  again 
— always  breaking.  And  as  it  shrank  back 
each  time,  the  formation  loosened  out,  and 
again  came  the  pursuing  and  the  killing. 

The  numbers  of  the  men  of  the  swamps 
availed  them  not.  They  were  puzzled.  They 
had  no  leader.  Their  way  of  fighting  was 
to  attack  loosely.  After  that  every  man 
fought  independently. 

This  moving  mass  of  men  that  closed  in, 
and  loosened  out,  and  pursued,  was  beyond 
them.  The  men  of  the  caves  were  fighting 
together  as  one  being — a  terrible  being  that 
stopped,  and  advanced,  and  pursued,  a 
being  that  obeyed  the  voice  of  thunder 
that  lived  within  it. 

Panic  came  upon  them.  They  were  beaten , 
vanquished,  routed.  They  were  flying  from 
the  plain.  And  the  men  of  the  caves  followed 
them,  killing  and  killing. 
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The  victors  were  coming  back.  At 
their  head  strode  Lon,  the  fearless  one, 
the  wise  one.  In  his  face  was  a  high 
look.  Never  more  would  the  men  of  the 
swamps  come  to  defy  them  !  He  had 
broken  them.     He  had  vanquished  them. 


The  way  had  come  to  him  from  out  the 
darkness. 

"Lon!    Lon!  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Olo.  She  was  running 
towards  him.  His  face  softened  as  he  took 
her  in  his  arms. 


A   BALLADE   OF   KNIGHTS. 


NO  crested  helms  at  Charing  Cross 
Flash  back  the  lights  in  gallant  wise ; 
Adown  the  Strand  no  lances  toss, 
Nor  flapping  banners  flout  the  skies. 
Here  rings  no  mail.    No  herald  cries 
The  stirring  tale  and  marvellous, 
As  once,  of  some  high  enterprise— 
Where  are  the  Knights  who  fought  for  us? 

Where  are  the  Knights  nor  tower  nor  foss 
Nor  endless  hosts  could  terrorise, 
Who  counted  utmost  gain  for  loss. 
And,  laughing,  rushed  on  sacrifice? 
A  roaring  city  round  us  lies. 
And  they,  her  sons,  who  bare  them  thus, 
Belike  must  use  a  new  disguise- 
Where  are  the  Knights  who  fought  for  us? 

Do  Lancelot's  arms  no  shield  emboss, 

His  plumes  no  helmet  signalise? 

Has  Tristram's  armour  lost  its  gloss? 

It  may  be  Galahad  defies 

The  rain  in  mufti,  Qawain  hies 

Him  home  by  Underground  or  'bus, 

While  Kay  an  evening  paper  buys— 

Where  are  the  Knights  who  fought  for  us? 

Prince,  through  the  din  a  voice  replies 
For  each  and  all  anonymous. 
Upon  whose  lance  no  pennon  flies— 
Where  are  the  Knights  who  fought  for  us? 

F.  M.   HALLWARD. 


"The  weasel,  his  long  white  fangs  bared  and  his  eyes  red  witli  disappointed  furv,  whipped  abont  and 

stood  facing  her." 


QUILLS  THE  INDIFFERENT 

By  CHARLES  G.   D.   ROBERTS 

Aiilhor  of '^  Kitifi^  ill  ExUe^'  ''  Neii/Jf  hours  Uiihiov^n,'"  '' TIip  Secret  Trails,''  etc. 
Illustrated   by   Warwick   Reynolds 


QUILLS  was  born  in  a  capacious  hole 
in  the  heart  of  a  huge  and  ancient 
red  maple,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Tobique  River,  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  hole  had  to  be  capacious,  for  Quills's 
mother  was  a  fine  porcupine,  in  her  prime, 
fully  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  massive 
in  build,  and  a  good  twenty  pounds  in 
weight ;  and,  moreovei-,  her  armament  of 
long,  bristlino;  spines  made  it  essential  that 
she  should  not  be  unduly  crowded  in  her 
nest.  But  the  entrance  was  only  large 
enough  for  her  to  squeeze  through  it  with- 
out discomfort,  so  the  dusky  interior  was 
sheltered,  warm,  and  dry.  It  was  also 
safe  ;  for  in  all  the  wilderness  there  was  no 
savage  marauder  reckless  enough  to  invade 


a  porcupine^s  nest  while  the  owner  was  at 
home. 

In  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  mother, 
Quills,  like  all  young  porcupines,  was  an 
amazingly  big  baby — hardly  smaller,  indeed, 
than  the  new-born  cub  of  the  black  bear. 
His  length  was  about  eleven  inches,  his 
weight  a  shade  over  two  pounds — and  this 
when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-four  hours  old. 
He  was  richly  clothed  with  long,  dark  fur, 
almost  black,  under  which  lay  hidden  his 
sprouting  armament  of  spines,  already 
formidable,  though  only  about  half  an  inch 
in  length.  Born  with  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  his  tribe,  he  lay  stretched  out  between 
his  mother's  stumpy  fore-legs,  nursing 
greedily,  with  an  incessant  accompaniment 
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of  tiny  squeaks  and  squeals  of  satisfaction. 
The  sounds  were  loud  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  two  little  black-and-white 
woodpeckers  who  had  just  alighted  on 
the  trunk  near  the  hole.  With  sleek 
heads  cocked  alertly,  and  bright  eyes  keen 
with  interrogation,  they  listened  to  the 
curious  noises  inside  the  tree.  Then  they 
clambered  on  up  the  trunk  to  a  safer  height, 
wondering,  no  doubt,  that  any  youngling 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion  as 
thus  to  betray  the  secret  of  its  hiding-place. 
They  could  not  know  that  the  porcupine 
baby,  almost  alone  among  the  babes  of  the 
wild,  was  exempted,  through  the  reputation 
of  his  spines,  from  the  law  of  silence  as  the 
price  of  life.  Young  or  old,  the  porcu- 
pine will  make  a  noise  whenever  and 
wherever  it  pleases  him  to  do  so,  and  with  a 
lofty  indi:fference  as  to  who  his  hearers 
may  be. 


It  was  spring,  and  spring  comes  late  to  the 
high  valley  of  the  Tobique  stream.  The 
ancient  red  maple,  still  full  of  vigorous 
life  in  the  sap-wood  of  its  outer  shell,  in 
spite  of  the  great  hollow  at  its  decaying 
heart,  was  mantled  over  every  branch  and 
twig  with  a  glowing  veil  of  tiny  rose-red 
blooms,  though  the  green  of  its  leaf-buds 
was  hardly  yet  showing  through  the  brown 
sheaths.  The  ice  had  broken  up  and  been 
swept  away  in  tumbling  masses,  and  the 
current  of  the  swift  river,  swollen  with  the 
spring  freshet,  filled  the  air  about  the  porcu- 
])ine's  nest  with  a  pleasant,  softly  thunderous 
roar.  From  all  the  open  glades  the  snow 
was  gone,  though  masses  of  it,  shrunken 
and  greyish  and  sprinkled  with  dead  leaves 
and  twigs,  still  lingered  in  the  fir  thickets  and 
the  deeper  hollows.  On  the  drier  hillocks 
and  about  the  old  rotting  stumps  a 
carpet  of  round,  flat,  yellowish-green  and 
bronzy  leaves  shielded  the  lurking  pink- 
and-white  blossoms  and  haunting  perfumes 
of  the  Mayflower,  or  trailing  arbutus,  the  shy 
darling  of  the  Northern  spring.  The  fairy 
fragrance  came  and  went  elusively  across 
the  pervading  scent  of  moist  earth  and 
spicy  balsam-tips,  as  the  mild  breeze 
pulsed  vaguely  through  the  forest. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  of  the  second  day 
of  Quills's  life.  Pleasantly  fatigued  from 
his  double  duty  of  nursing  and  growing,  he 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Then  his  mother, 
spurred  by  the  now  insistent  demands  of  her 
own  appetite,  gently  disentangled  herself 
from  the  clutch  of  his  babv  claws  in  her  fur, 


crawled  from  the  hole,  and  descended  the 
trunk  to  seek  a  hasty  meal. 

But  what  was  haste  for  a  porcupine  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  extreme  of  lazy 
loitering  in  any  other  creature  of  the  wild. 
At  the  foot  of  the  old  maple  she  stood  for 
somemoments  loudly  sniffing  the  air  with  her 
blunt  nostrils.  Then,  as  if  making  up  her 
mind  that  it  was  hemlock  she  wanted,  she 
ambled  off  with  heavy  deliberation  to  the 
nearest  hemlock  tree,  climbed  it  with  a  noisy 
ratthng  of  claws,  settled  herself  comfortably 
in  the  first  crotch,  and  fell  to  gnawing  the 
rough  bark.  When  she  had  taken  the  edge 
off  her  appetite  with  this  fare — which  no 
stomach  but  a  porcupine's  could  ever 
digest — she  crawled  out  along  a  branch, 
as  far  as  it  would  bear  her  weight,  and, 
gathering  a  lot  of  the  slender  twigs  between 
her  fore-paws,  made  a  hearty  dessert  of  the 
dark-green,  glossy  frondage.  Other  hem 
locks,  standing  at  a  greater  distance  from 
her  nest,  already  bore  the  conspicuous 
marks  of  her  foraging  ;  but  tliis  one  she  had 
hitherto  left  untouched,  against  the  day 
when  she  would  be  wanting  to  take  her 
meals  near  home. 

While  his  mother  was  away  feeding, 
Quills  had  slept,  soundly  and  silently,  for 
perhaps  an  hour  or  more.  Then  he  woke 
up — hungry,  of  course,  as  befitted  a  healthy 
young  porcupine.  Finding  no  warm  mother 
to  snuggle  him  and  feed  him,  he  at  once  set 
up  his  small  but  earnest  complaint  of  wliines 
and  squeals  and  grumbles,  all  unconcerned  as 
to  who  or  what  might  overhear  him. 

As  it  chanced  at  this  moment,  a  hungry 
weasel— the  most  insatiably  bloodthirsty 
of  all  the  wilderness  prowlers — was  just 
a]3proaching  the  foot  of  the  old  maple,  nosing 
out  the  somewhat  stale  trail  of  a  rabbit. 
As  his  keen  ear  caught  these  tell-tale 
sounds  from  within  the  tree,  he  stopped 
short,  and  his  malignant  little  eyes  began 
to  blaze.  Then  he  glided  around  the  great 
trunk,  halted  just  below  the  hole,  and 
sniffed  discriminatingly  at  the  strong  fresh 
scent  upon  the  bark.  But  at  this  point 
he  hesitated  -  and  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
hungry  weasel  to  hesitate.  The  scent  was 
porcupine,  and  a  grown-up  porcupine  was  a 
proposition  which  not  even  his  audacity  was 
prepared  to  tackle.  The  sounds  from 
within  that  tempting  hole,  to  be  sure,  were 
the  voice  of  a  bahy  porcupine.  But  was 
the  baby  alone,  or  was  the  mother  with  it  ? 
In  the  latter  case,  he  would  as  soon  have 
jumped  into  the  jaws  of  a  lynx  as  enter  that 
hole.     The  fresh  scent  on  the  bark  offered 
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no  solution  to  the  problem.  Was  it  made 
in  coming  out  or  going  in  ?  He  sniffed  at 
it  again,  growing  fiercer  and  more  hungry 
every  moment. 

Suddenly  he  heard  behind  him  a  dry 
rattling  of  quills  and  a  confused  noise  of 
squeals  and  chattering  grunts.  The  mother 
porcnpine  was  hurrying  across  the  moist 
turf,  gnashing  her  jaws,  and  looking  twice 
her  natural  size  with  every  quill  on  end.  In 
her  rage  and  anxiety  she  was  making  re- 
markable speed  for  a  porcupine.  The  weaseL 
his  long  white  fangs  bared  and  his  eyes  red 
with  disappointed  fury,  whipped  about  and 
stood  facing  her  till  she  was  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  him.  But  for  all  his  rage  he 
was  no  fool.  For  her  gnashing  yellow  teeth  he 
had  no  respect  whatever.  But  those  deadly, 
poisonous,  needle-sharp  spines  of  hers  ! 
He  had  no  wish  to  interview  them  too  closely. 
With  eleventh-hour  discretion  he  slipped 
aside  to  make  way  for  her,  and  glided  off  to 
pick  up  again  the  trail  of  the  rabbit. 

The  mother  porcupine  never  even  turned 
her  head  to  see  where  the  enemy  had 
gone  to.  Wild  with  anxiety^  she  scrabbled 
up  the  trunk  and  into  her  nest.  Her  ex- 
perienced nose,  however,  at  once  assured  her 
that  the  weasel  had  not  been  inside.  In- 
stantly appeased,  she  stretched  herself  on 
her  side,  drew  the  comj)laining  youngster 
to  her  breast,  licked  and  nosed  him  for  a  few 
moments,  and  settled  into  a  comfortable 
doze. 

Having  this  hearty  mother's  attention  all 
to  himself — an  exceptional  advantage,  as  a 
porcupine  baby  has  generally  one  brother  or 
sister,  if  not  more,  to  share  the  maternal 
supply — young  Quills  grew  and  throve 
amazingly.  And  his  armoury  of  spines 
throve  with  him.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  out 
of  the  hole  and  following  his  mother  up  into 
the  hemlock  trees,  where  he  speedily  learned 
to  feed  on  the  glossy  green  tips  of  the  frond- 
age.  From  this  diet  he  passed  quickly  to 
the  stronger  fare  of  the  harsh  and  bitter 
bark,  the  gnawing  of  which  was  a  delight  to 
his  powerful,  chisel-like  teeth. 

By  the  time  the  full  flush  of  the  Tobique 
summer,  ardent  and  swift,  had  crowded  the 
rich-soiled  valley  with  greenery  and  bloom, 
Qnills's  mother  had  grown  altogether  in- 
different to  him.  She  had  long  ago  refused 
him  her  breasts,  of  which,  indeed,  he  had  no 
further  need.  But  she  still  permitted  him 
to  follow  her  about,  if  he  wanted  companion- 
ship, so  long  as  he  did  not  trouble  her.  And 
in  this  way  he  learned  the  few  things — 
astonishingly  few,  it  would  seem — that  a 


porcupine  needs  to  know  in  order  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  He 
learned,  among  other  things,  that  nearly  all 
the  green  stuff  that  the  forest  produced  was 
more  or  less  fit  for  his  food,  that  there  were 
other  trees  besides  the  hemlock  whose  bark 
was  tasty  and  nourishing  and  pleasantly 
resistant  to  his  teeth,  and  that  in  a  broad, 
sunny  backwater  of  the  river  there  grew  a 
profusion  of  great  round  flat  leaves,  the 
pads  of  the  water-lily,  which  were  peculiarly 
thrilling  to  his  palate.  In  fact,  most  of 
his  learning  had  to  do  with  food,  which  was 
what  he  appeared  to  live  for.  His  enemies 
were  few,  and  seldom  enthusiastic.  And  he 
never  troubled  his  head  about  avoiding 
them.  With  an  indifference  nothing  less 
than  colossal,  he  left  it  to  them  to  avoid 
him,  if  they  wished  ;  and  they  did  so  wish, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  the  hundred. 

Along  towards  the  latter  part  of  August, 
Quills  found  that  his  mother  was  no  longer 
indifferent.  She  had  grown  actively  un- 
friendly. Whenever  he  came  near  her  she 
grunted  and  chattered  at  him  in  such  an 
irritable  fashion  that  it  was  obvious,  even 
to  a  not  over-sensitive  spirit  like  his,  that 
his  companionship  was  distasteful  to  her. 
This  attitude  neither  grieved  nor  angered 
him,  however.  She  was  no  longer  of  any 
importance  to  him.  He  simply  quit  fol- 
lowing her,  went  his  own  way,  and  forgot 
her.  Striking  off  on  his  own,  and  impelled 
by  instinct  to  seek  a  fresh  range  for  himself, 
he  plunged  into  the  still,  warm  tide  of 
the  sunny  backwater  and  swam,  with 
much  splashing  and  little  speed,  to  the 
opposite  bank.  Swimming  was  no  task 
to  him,  for  his  coat  of  hollow  quills  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  sink.  The  backwater 
was  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
width,  but  when  he  had  crossed  it,  and 
crawled  forth  upon  the  opposite  bank,  he  felt 
that  he  had  found  a  new  world,  and  owned  it. 
He  ambled  joyously  along  the  bank  to  a 
point  where  he  liad  i^iarked  a  bed  of  bright 
green  arrow- weed,  and  gorged  himself  to  his 
great  content  on  the  shapely,  pointed  leaves 
and  stout  succulent  stalks.  Then  he  climbed 
a  big  poplar  and  curled  up  to  sleep,  self- 
sufficient  and  pleased  to  be  alone. 

Quills  was  by  this  time  more  than  half 
grown  up,  and,  moreover,  thanks  to  his 
happily  selected  parentage  and  his  ample 
nourishment  when  a  baby,  he  was  as  big 
and  strong  as  many  a  less-favoured  porcu- 
pine achieves  to  be  at  maturity.  In  colour  he 
was  of  a  very  dark  brown,  verging  on  black, 
and  peppered  with  a  dingy  yellowish  white, 
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his  long  fur  being  dark  with  light  tips,  and 
his  spines  cream-coloured  with  black  tips. 
The  spines  on  his  body  ranged  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length,  and  when  he  was  not 
angry,  they  were  partly  concealed  by  the 
fur,  which  was  considerably  longer.  The 
quills  on  his  head  and  the  sides  of  his  face 
were  about  an  inch  in  length.  His  short, 
blunt  muzzle  was  free  from  spines,  but 
closely  furred  to  the  lips,  and  conspicuously 
adorned  by  his  large  and  prominent  front 
teeth,  his  gnawing  teeth,  which  were  of  a 
vivid  dark  yellow  colour.  His  legs  and  all 
the  under-parts  of  his  body  were  clothed  in 
dense,  soft  fur,  entirely  without  spines.  His 
tail,  about  five  inches  in  length,  was 
very  thick  and  powerful,  and  heavily  armed 
with  spines  to  the  tip.  The  spines  on  his 
body  were  for  his  protection,  but  this  armed 
tail  was  his  one  weapon  of  offence — a  weapon 
with  which  at  a  single  stroke  he  could  fill 
an  enemy's  mouth  or  paws  with  a  hundred 
barbed  and  poisonous  needles ;  and  the 
peculiar  deadliness  of  these  needles,  large 
and  small  alike,  lay  in  their  power  of  swift 
and  inexorable  burrowing.  Once  their 
subtle  points  penetrated  the  skin,  their  in- 
numerable, microscopic,  scale-like  barbs 
would  begin  working  them  inwards  through 
the  muscles,  setting  up  violent  inflamma- 
tions as  they  went,  till  they  would  reach 
some  vital  part  and  put  their  wretched 
victim  out  of  his  misery. 

So  far  in  his  career  young  Quills  had  had 
no  occasion  to  test  the  ehiciency  of  that 
formidable  tail  of  his  as  a  weapon,  though 
from  time  to  time  he  would  stretch  himself 
elaborately,  leg  after  leg  and  claw  after  claw, 
ruffle  up  all  his  spines  as  if  to  see  that  they 
were  in  working  order,  and  lash  out  alarm- 
ingly with  the  .aforesaid  tail  by  way  of 
keeping  it  efficient  and  ready  for  action. 
And  now.  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  first 
enemy  he  was  to  encounter  was  the  very  one 
against  whom  his  best  defences  w^ere  of  least 
avail — namely.  Man  himself.  But  fortun- 
ately for  young  Quills,  and  for  this  his  brief 
biography,  the  man  in  question  was  neither 
needing  meat  least  of  all,  such  harsh 
meat  as  porcupine  nor  of  a  destructive 
disposition.  He  was  inagnanimous,  and 
Quills  never  knew  that  he  held  on  to  his 
little  lease  of  life  by  favour. 

The  man  had  come  up  the  Tobique  in  a 
canoe,  partly  for  the  fishing,  partly  to  refresh 
his  spirit  with  the  clean  airs  of  the  wilderness. 
He  left  his  guide  frying  bacon  and  trout  for 
the  midday  meal,  and  strolled  up  the  back- 
water to  cast  a  fly  and  see  if  there  were  any 


big  fish  lurking  in  the  shade  of  the  lily-pads. 
He  forgot  about  his  fishing,  however,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Quills,  looking  somewhat 
like  a  big  dila2:>idated  bird's  nest,  curled  up 
asleep  in  the  crotch  of  a  young  poplar. 
Being  interested  in  all  the  kindred  of  the 
wild,  the  man  reeled  in  his  line,  stood  his 
rod  carefully  in  a  bush,  and  went  and  shook 
the  tree  as  hard  as  he  could,  to  see  what 
Quills  would  do. 

Quills  woke  up  with  a  startled  squeak, 
dug  his  claws  into  the  bark  to  secure  him- 
self, and  peered  down  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  At  sight  of  this  wanton  dis- 
turber of  his  dreams  he  grew  very  angry. 
He  chattered  and  grunted,  and  clashed  his 
big  yellow  teeth  loudly,  and  ruffled  up  his 
deadly  spines  as  a  clear  warning  to  the 
intruder  to  keep  ofl. 

The  man  laughed,  as  if  pleased  at  this 
bold  defiance.  He  looked  about  for  a  long 
pole,  thinking  to  poke  Quills  from  his  perch, 
so  as  to  study  him  a  little  nearer  at  hand. 
But  poles  for  poking  porcupines  do  not  lie 
about  the  Tobique  wilderness,  as  he  pre- 
sently realised.  He  decided  to  climb  the 
j)oplar,  for  a  closer-  but  not  too  close- 
investigation.  But  the  moment  he  began 
to  climb,  Quills,  boiling  with  indignation, 
started  down  to  meet  the  danger  half-way. 
He  came  down  backwards,  with  his  tail 
lashing  savagely.  And  he  came  down  so 
astonishingly  fast  that  the  man  had  barely 
time  to  drop  to  the  ground  and  jump  out 
of  the  way,  chuckling  at  the  speedy  success 
of  his  experiment. 

"  Half  a  jifly,  and  the  beggar  would  have 
made  my  face  look  like  a  pin-cushion,"  he 
muttered  approvingly. 

Reaching  the  ground,  Quills  stopped 
and  stood  chattering  his  defiance.  The  man, 
some  paces  distant,  eyed  him  humorously 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  went  and  got  his 
fishing-rod  out  of  the  bush.  With  a  bit 
of  string  from  his  jacket  pocket  he  tied  his 
cloth  cap  over  the  butt  of  the  rod,  and  then, 
like  a  fencer  with  a  button  on  his  foil,  with 
this  weapon  of  courtesy  he  came  and  made 
a  gentle  thrust  at  Quills 's  blunt  nose.  Quick 
as  a  flash  Quills  whisked  around  and  lashed 
at  the  impertinent  weapon  with  his  tail.  The 
man  at  once  withdrew  it  and  examined 
his  cap.  It  was  stuck  full,  at  that  one 
slashing  blow,  with  beautiful,  polished, 
black- tipped  white  quills. 

''  Thanks  awfully,  old  chap,"  said  he. 
'*  They  are  lovely  specimens,  so  I  won't 
tease  you  any  more."  And,  carrying  his 
prize  carefully  before  him,  he  turned  back 


'  Wiih  a  scream  of  auguish  he  flung  himself  full  on  Quills's  back." 
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to  the  canoe.  QuiJls  glared  after  him  till  his 
long  form  had  vanished  through  the  trees. 
Then  his  anger  cooled,  and  exultation  at 
this  easy  and  signal  triumph  took  its  place. 
His  spines  went  down  till  they  were  hidden 
beneath  the  dark  fur  and  he  seemed  to 
have  shrunk  to  half  his  size.  The  stress 
of  his  emotions  having  made  him  hungry — 
anything  will  do  to  make  a  porcupine  hungry 
— he  crawled  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  fell  to  feasting  in  a  patch  of  arrow- 
weed. 

Autumn  on  the  Tobique  passed  swiftly 
in  a  blaze  of  colour.  A  few  sudden  touches 
of  frost  in  the  night,  and  then  the  maples 
stood  glorious  in  scarlet  and  crimson,  the 
birches  and  poplars  shimmered  in  pale  gold, 
the  ash  trees  smouldered  in  dull  purple,  and 
the  rowans  flaunted  their  great  bunches 
of  waxy  orange-vermihon  berries  against 
the  sohd  dark-green  background  of  hem- 
lock and  spruce.  The  partridge-coveys 
whirred  on  strong  wing  across  the  glowing 
corridors  of  the  forest,,  under  a  sky  of  sharp 
cobalt.  For  a  day  or  two  every  tree-top 
was  elusively  vocal  with  the  thin-drawn 
single  notes  of  the  migrating  cedar  wax- 
wings — notes  which  were  mere  tiny  beads 
of  sound.  The  ice  which  formed  each  night 
along  the  edges  of  the  shallow  pools  flitted 
away  each  morning  before  the  unclouded 
sun  was  two  hours  high.  And  the  air, 
stirred  with  light  breezes,  sparkling,  and 
rich  with  earth-scents,  was  like  wine  in  the 
veins  of  every  creature  alive.  One  night 
came  a  light  sifting  of  snow,  in  gossamer 
flakes  which  vanished  at  the  first  touch  of 
the  sun.  Then  the  breezes  died  away  ;  the 
air,  losing  its  crisp  tang,  grew  balmy  and 
languorous  ;  the  sharp  blue  of  the  sky  veiled 
itself  in  a  tender  opaline  haze  ;  the  wilder- 
ness seemed  to  fall  asleep,  its  silence  broken 
only  by  the  whispers  of  the  falling  leaves 
and,  once  in  a  while,  the  startling  chirr-rr-rr 
of  a  red  squirrel  exulting  over  his  hoard  of 
beech-nuts.  Life  for  the  moment  had 
taken  on  the  tissue  of  a  dream.  It  was  the 
magic  "  Indian  Summer."  And  folk  in  the 
scattered  settlements,  drinking  in  the  beauty 
and  the  wonder  of  it,  were  sad  because 
they  knew  how  swiftly  it  must  pass. 

It  passed,  as  it  had  come,  in  a  night.  Day 
l^roke  steel-grey  and  menacing,  with  a  bitter 
wind  cutting  down  out  of  the  North,  and  in 
a^few  hours  everything  wa^  rigid  with  frost. 
Quills,  though  cold  in  reaUty  had  small 
terror  for  his  hardy  and  well-clad 
frame,  had  been  disturbed  and  annoyed  by 


the  sudden  change.  He  didn't  like  the 
wind.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  warm  and 
sheltered  retreat,  like  his  dimly-remem- 
bered nest  in  the  heart  of  the  old  maple, 
would  be  a  better  sleeping-place  than  the 
draughty  branches  of  a  hemlock  or  a  spruce. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  he  thought  of  a 
tempting-looking  hole  which  he  had  noticed 
under  a  big  boulder  some  fifty  yards  or 
so  up  the  backwater.  He  knew,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  hole  belonged  to  an  old  dog-fox, 
but  that  fact  did  not  trouble  him.  His 
brain  had  only  room  for  one  idea  at  a  time. 
He  set  out  straightway  for  the  hole. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  den  the  strong 
smell  of  fox  seemed  to  him  like  a  challenge, 
and  his  spines  rose  angrily.  He  had  no 
idea  whether  the  owner  was  at  home  or  not, 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  find  out.  By 
way  of  precaution,  however,  he  turned 
round  before  entering  and  backed  in,  slash- 
ing vigorously  with  his  armed  tail  as  he  did 
so.  The  fox  was  not  at  home.  He  found 
the  retreat  dry  and  warm — in  fact,  just 
w^hat  he  wanted.  So,  having  well  break- 
fasted before  leaving  his  tree,  he  settled 
himself  down  with  his  hindquarters  to  the 
entrance,  pretty  well  blocking  it,  and  un- 
concernedly went  to  sleep. 

Presently  the  fox  came  trotting  home, 
intent  on  getting  out  of  the  wind  and  having 
a  nap  in  his  snug  den.  But  just  before  the 
threshold  he  stopped  short,  the  fur  on  his 
neck  stood  up,  and  his  eyes  went  green.  He 
had  scented  the  trail  of  Quills,  and  it  led 
straight  into  his  lair.  Stealthily  he  tiptoed 
forward,  peered  in,  and  saw  confronting  him 
that  spiny  tail  and  rump,  just  inside  the 
doorway. 

His  blood  boiled  at  the  intruder's  in- 
solence. But  he  was  a  wise  old  beast,  and 
in  his  rash  youth  he  had  once  been  lame  for 
a  month,  with  a  steely  quill  burning  and 
festering  under  his  knee-joint,  through 
having  tried  to  interfere  with  a  most  in- 
significant-looking porcupine.  Curbing  his 
righteous  wrath — as  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do — he  turned  about  and  with  his  scratch- 
ing hind  paws  insultingly  sent  a  shower  of 
soiled  earth  in  upon  the  slumbering  Quills. 
Then  he  trotted  off  to  seek  another  retreat. 
Quills,  thus  rudely  awakened,  crawled  forth, 
chattering  indignantly,  and  shook  out  the 
defilement  from  his  long  coat.  But,  as  the 
fox  was  nowhere  in  sight,  he  promptly  forgot 
his  wrath  and  turned  into  the  den  again  to 
resume  his  nap. 

Gradually,  but  inexorably,  winter  now 
closed  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Tobique. 
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And  it  was  a  hard  winter-  -for  all  the  hunt- 
ing beasts  and  birds,  a  desperate  winter. 
The  rabbits  that  autumn  had  been  smitten 
with  one  of  their  periodical  epidemics,  and 
died  off  like  flies.  This  did  not  trouble 
Quills  directly — a  strict  vegetarian,  he  was 
assured  of  plenty  so  long  as  the  forest  stood. 
But  indirectly  it  made  a  vital  difference  to 
him.  All  the  prowling  and  pouncing  kindred 
— the  great  horned  owls  and  the  eagles,  the 
lynxes,  foxes,  martens,  and  minks,  and  even 
certain  surly  old  he-bears  who  were  too 
restless  to  "  hole-up  "  for  the  winter — soon 
found  themselves  goaded  by  such  a  hunger 
as  might  at  any  moment  drive  them  to 
take  unwonted  risks.  Quills  little  guessed 
how  often,  as  he  was  gnawing  complacently 
at  his  meal  of  hemlock  bark,  he  would  be 
watched  longingly  by  savage  and  hungry  eyes. 
But,  had  he  guessed  it,  his  indifference 
would  have  remained  quite  unruffled.  He 
had  all  he  could  eat,  and  a  warm  hole  to 
sleep  in,  and  why  should  he  borrow  trouble  ? 

But  one  biting  December  afternoon,  when 
the  straight  shadows  of  the  fir  trees  were 
stretching  long  and  blue  across  the  snow, 
Quills's  complacency  got  something  of  a 
shock.  Just  as  he  was  crawling  luxuriously 
into  his  den,  one  of  those  great  horned  ow^ls 
which  are  the  feathered  Apaches  of  the 
wilderness  came  winnowing  low  overhead 
on  wings  as  silent  as  sleep.  His  round 
staring  eyes  caught  sight  of  Quills's  hind- 
quarters just  vanishing  into  the  hole. 
There  was  no  time  to  note  exactly  what  it 
was,  and  hunger  had  made  the  great  bird 
rash  even  beyond  his  wont.  He  swooped 
instantly  and  struck  his  terrible  talons  into 
the  tail  and  haunch. 

With  a  loud  hiss,  like  that  of  an  angry  cat, 
he  let  go  precipitately  and  fairly  bounced 
up  into  the  air  again,  both  murderous  talons 
stuck  deep  with  spines  which  seemed  to 
burn  into  his  sinews.  He  flew  in  haste  to 
the  nearest  branch,  steadied  himself  with 
difficulty  on  the  perch,  and  set  himself  to 
the  painful  task  of  plucking  out  the  tor- 
ments with  his  beak,  holding  up  first  one 
claw  and  then  the  other.  With  some  of  the 
spines  he  was  successful,  but  others  he 
merely  managed  to  nip  off  close  to  the  skin. 
His  feet  began  to  swell  immediately.  For 
several  weeks  he  could  do  no  hunting,  for 
the  fiery  anguish  in  them,  but  could  only 
sit  moping  in  his  hollow  tree,  where  he 
would  soon  have  starved  but  for  the  food 
brought  to  him  .  »y  his  faithful  mate. 

As  for  Quills,  this  was  his  first  experience 
of  physical  pain,  and  it  was  his  first  taste  of 


fear.  Whining  and  squealing  and  grunting  all 
at  once,  he  shrank  into  his  den,  and,  carefully 
parting  the  spines  and  fur  with  his  nose, 
strove  to  lick  the  wounds  made  by  those 
steel-sharp  talons.  For  a  day  or  two  he 
had  no  appetite,  and  stayed  sulking  in 
the  den.  But  the  healthy  flesh,  being  un- 
poisoned,  soon  healed,  and  Quills  was  himself 
again,  except  for  a  certain  unaccustomed 
watchfulness.  He  did  not  know  what 
creature  it  was  which  had  dared  to  attack 
him,  so  at  sight  of  any  strange  beast  what- 
soever, up  would  go  his  spines  and  he  would 
put  himself  on  guard.  Even  a  malevolent 
— but  to  him  harmless — little  weasel,  or 
a  scouting  mink,  he  would  honour  with  his 
suspicions  ;  and  one  day,  when  a  gigantic 
bull-moose  came  and  stood  beneath  the 
tree  in  which  he  was  feeding,  he  chattered 
down  at  him  furiously  and  arrayed  all  his 
defences  as  if  expecting  immediate  attack. 
But  as  the  huge  black  beast  did  not  even 
trouble  to  look  at  him,  his  fears  were  soon 
allayed. 

A  porcupine's  memory,  however,  seems 
to  be  extraordinarily  short,  and  Quills's  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  his  wounds  no 
longer  pricked  him  to  remembrance,  he 
forgot  all  about  the  affair  and  recovered  his 
old  indifference.  One  day  when  he  was 
returning  to  his  den  for  a  doze — and  only 
a  score  of  yards  away  from  the  entrance — 
right  into  his  pathway,  with  a  noiseless 
pounce,  dropped  a  great,  grey,  furry  beast 
with  tufted  ears,  and  long,  white  snarling 
teeth,  and  huge  pads  of  paws.  It  crouched 
before  him,  its  stub  of  a  tail  twitching,  and 
glared  upon  him  with  pale,  cruel,  moonUke 
eyes.  Up  went  Quills's  spines  at  once,  and 
he  ducked  his  nose  between  his  fore- paws  ; 
but  he  was  determined  to  get  to  his  den,  so 
he  came  right  on.  Seeing,  however,  that 
the  intruder  showed  no  sign  of  getting  out 
of  the  way.  Quills  suddenly  turned  around 
and  came  on  backwards,  lashing  out  fiercely 
with  his  tail.  The  lynx  was  wild  with 
hunger,  but  not  to  the  pitch  of  suicidal 
recklessness.  He  ached  intolerably  for  the 
well -nourished  flesh  that  he  knew  lay  hidden 
beneath  those  bristling  spines,  but  he  knew 
the  price  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 
With  a  screech  of  disappointed  rage,  he 
restrained  himself  and  slipped  from  the 
path  ;  and  Quills,  chattering  noisily,  dis- 
appeared into  his  hole. 

As  the  long  and  bitter  winter  drew  on, 
burying  the  wilderness  under  five  or  six  feet 
of  snow  and  scourging  it  with  storm  and 
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iron  frost,  Quills  had  many  more  or  less 
similar  encounters  with  the  lynxes. 

Very  early  one  morning,  when  the  first 
ghost-grey  light  of  dawn  was  beginning  to 
glimmer  through  the  windless  forest,  Quills 
had  just  come  down  out  of  an  old  hemlock, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  a  strange  beast 
gliding  over  the  snow  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards  away.  The  stranger,  dark  brown  in 
colour,  with  a  bushy  tail,  long  and  low-set 
body,  weasel-shaped  head,  and  grizzly-grey 
face  with  black  snout,  was  somewhat  under 
three  feet  in  length.  It  was  distinctly 
smaller,  and  at  first  glance  less  dangerous- 
looking,  than  a  lynx.  But  some  inherited 
instinct  told  Quills  at  once  that  this  was  an 
enemy  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
fiercest  of  lynxes.  He  had  never  seen  a 
fislicr  before.  Fortunately  for  the  por- 
cupine tribe,  fishers  were  very  scarce  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tobique.  But  a  chill  of 
ancestral  fear  struck  to  Quills's  heart. 

The  fisher,  catching  sight  of  him,  whirled 
in  his  tracks  and  darted  at  him  with  a  light 
swiftness  and  deadly  intensity  of  purpose 
very  different  from  the  hesitating  attitude 
of  Quills's  other  foes.  And  Quills's  tactics 
were  now  different.  Jutting  from  the  snow, 
near  the  trunk  of  the  hemlock,  was  a  heavy 
windfall,  its  top  supported  in  the  lower 
branches  of  a  neighbouring  beech  tree. 
Under  this  protection  Quills  thrust  his  nose 
and  head,  clear  to  the  shoulders,  leaving  only 
his  armed  back  and  fiercely-slashing  tail 
exposed  to  the  assault.  He  was  no  more  th  an 
in  position  ere  the  enemy  was  upon  him. 

Now,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten—perhaps 
even  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred — the 
fight  between  a  porcupine  and  a  fisher  has 
but  one  result.  The  fisher  eats  the  porcu- 
pine. He  is  incomparably  the  stronger. 
He  is,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  most  savage, 
swift,  and  crafty  of  all  the  marauders  of 
the  wilderness,  and,  above  all  else,  for 
some  reason  as  yet  unexplained  by  the 
naturalists,  the  porcupine's  quills,  so  deadly 
to  others,  have  for  him  comparatively  few 
terrors.  They  do  not  poison  or  inflame  his 
flesh,  which  seems  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
soon  rejecting  them  and  casting  them  forth 
again  through  the  skin.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  flip  the  victim  over  on  its  back — annex- 
ing as  few  spines  as  possible  in  the  act — and 
he  has  the  unprotected  throat  and  belly  at 
the  mercy  of  his  fangs. 

In  the  present  case,  how^ever,  the  too- 
confident  fisher  had  an  exceptional  porcu- 
pine to  deal  with.  Quills  was  not  only 
unusually  large   and  vigorous,   but,  for  a 


j)orcupine,  sagacious.  He  had  settled  him- 
self down  solidly  into  the  snow,  and  when 
the  fisher,  dodging  a  blow  of  his  tail,  and 
accepting  a  sharp  dose  of  spines  in  the 
shoulder,  tried  to  turn  him  over  with  a  twist 
of  the  paw.  Quills  resisted  successfully,  and, 
with  a  timely  swing  of  his  haunches,  stabbed 
his  assailant's  whole  flank  full  of  spines. 

The  fisher  had  expected  some  resistance, 
some  more  or  less  futile  defence,  but  this 
was  attack.  Always  short  in  temper,  he 
flew  into  a  blind  rage  at  the  pain  and  the 
surprise  of  it.  He  drew  back  a  few  inches 
to  gain  impetus  for  the  next  effort,  and  this 
was  his  mistake — this,  and  underrating  his 
opponent.  At  that  very  instant  he  got  a 
full,  flailing  stroke  across  his  face  from 
Quills's  tail.  It  filled  his  nose  and  mouth 
with  spines  -  -that  was  to  be  expected  ;  but 
— for  the  blow  had  surely  been  guided  by  the 
patron  spirit  of  all  the  porcupines — it  also 
filled  both  iiis  eyes. 

With  a  screech  of  anguish  he  flung  him- 
self full  on  Quills's  back  and  strove  to 
bite  down  through  the  armour  of  spines. 
But  he  was  now  totally  blind,  and  his 
jaws  were  stuck  so  full  of  spines  as  to  be 
practically  powerless.  Meanwhile  his  mad 
struggles  were  simply  driving  deeper  and 
deeper  into  all  his  tender  under-parts  those 
terrible  four-inch  spikes  which  clothed  the 
back  of  his  intended  victim.  All  at  once  the 
agony  grew  too  appalling  for  even  his  in- 
domitable spirit.  He  lurched  off  and 
dragged  himself  away,  stumbling  and  stag- 
gering, and  bumping  into  tree  trunk  and 
bush,  till  he  reached  a  thicket  which  he 
felt  to  be  dense  enough  to  hide  his  defeat. 
And  here  death  came  to  him,  not  too  soon. 

For  some  minutes  after  his  defeated 
foe  had  gone.  Quills  remained  with  his 
head  thrust  under  the  branch,  chattering 
fierce  defiance  and  lashing  wildly  with  his 
tail.  Then  very  cautiously  he  backed  off 
and  looked  about  him.  He  had  been 
roughly  mauled.  His  spines  and  fur  were 
dishevelled,  and  he  was  bleeding  from  some 
deep  scratches  where  his  assailant's  claws 
had  got  home.  But  he  Avas  not  seriously 
the  worse  from  his  terrible  encounter,  and 
he  had  beaten,  fairly  and  overwhelmingly, 
the  teiiible  killer  of  porcupines.  His  sombre 
and  solitary  spirit  glowed  with  triumph. 
Rather  hurriedly  he  crawled  on  to  his  lair, 
and  there  set  himself  to  a  much-needed 
toilet.  And  outside  his  retreat  the  first  long, 
level  rays  of  the  sunrise  crept  across  the  snow, 
touching  the  trunks  of  the  birches  and  the 
poplars  to  a  mystical  rose- pink  and  saffron. 
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I  HE  train  stood  at  the  platform  ;  tlie 
wliisfcle  blew.  Dick  Silver,  in  mnfti, 
suit-case  in  either  hand,  took  a 
running  long  jump  through  the  booking- 
office  door,  yelling  an  appeal  to  the  guard. 

A  porter  sprang  to  the  door  of  a  first-class 
compartment. 

"  'Urry  up,  sir  ;  here  y'are  ! "  he  called,  and 
dexfcerouslj  tossed  the  suit-cases  through  the 
open  door. 

The  whistle  blew  again,  sliarp,  shrill,  and 
peremptory.  Dick  tipped  the  porter,  and 
then,  just  as  he  followed  his  bags,  the  lights 
went  out — not  of  his  own  carriage  only,  but 
the  whole  lighting  system  of  the  train  had 
failed. 

He  stumbled  over  one  bag,  righted  himself, 
and  blundered  with  the  recovering  foot  on 
to  the  second.  Headlong  he  sprawled,  and 
thought  of  the  trenches  and  their  comparative 
security.     The  darkness  was  Egyptian. 

He  muttered  something,  not  too  softly, 
and  rubbed  an  aching  shin,  as  he  took  a 
corner  seat. 

A  slight  cough  interrupted  his  lamentations. 
He  started  guiltily,  and  tried  to  recollect  liis 
precise  expression. 

"  I  say,  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
threw  out  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
cough. 

It  was  a  feminine  cough. 

'*  It  doesn't  matter  ;  it  was  really  quite 
excusable,"  a  voice  replied. 

It  was  a  feminine  voice  —  oh,  a  very 
feminine  voice,  soft,  musical,  and  humorous. 
She  was  probably  laughing. 

He  wished  for  light  as  some  men  for 
salvation.  The  face  belonging  to  that  voice 
must  be  worth  seeing. 

Neither  spoke.  He  could  hear  soft 
breathing  near  him  in  the  darkness.  Dick 
was  not  conventional.  Prepared  for  a  snub, 
he  was  yet  determined  to  speak,  and  see  what 
came  of  it. 

"  Pretty  rough,  my  dashing  in  on  you  like 
that !  Nearly  missed  the  con — er — the 
train,"  he  told  her.     "  Had  to  motor  across 
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half  the  county  to  catch  it,  and  had  a  break- 
down.    Rotten  car  !     Beastly  nuisance  !  " 

"  Are  you  asking  for  sympathy  or  giving 
information.^"  she  asked  him  sweetly,  and 
there  was  amusement  in  her  tone. 

"  You're  laugliing  at  me,"  he  accused  her. 
"  Don't  wonder  at  it.  An  awful  ass  I  must 
have  looked — like  a  chap  rushing  for  a 
funk-hole  ! " 

"  Comfort  yourself  ;  it  was  dark." 

"  By  Jove,  so  it  was  !  Thanks  !  I  say, 
do  let's  talk.  We'd  go  mad  sitting  mum  in 
this  black  hole." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  conceded,  "  though  my 
mind  is  equal  to  the  strain.  But  what  shall 
we  talk  of  ?  To  make  conversation  sparkle 
one  must  know  a  person's  tastes,  appearance, 
quality." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  objected.  "  Let's 
just  pow-wow  on  general  lines.  I  can  guess  a 
good  deal  about  you,  for  instance,  without 
seeing  you  at  all." 

"Try,"  she  challenged,  and  laughed 
deliciously  in  the  darkness. 

"  Young." 

"  Wonderful !  "  she  mocked.  "  I  know 
you  now — you  are  King  of  the  Gipsies  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  you  rotting  me.  You're 
wealthy — maid  in  another  part  of  the  train." 

"  What  is  the  process  of  your  reasoning  ?  " 
she  asked  curiously. 

"  You  are  obviously  of  the  class  that  never 
travels  alone,  and  especially  never  allows  its 
3^ounger  members  to  do  so." 

"  A  palpable  hit,"  she  allowed. 

"  Then  there  is  a  quality,  a  sureness  in 
your  voice  that  betrays  a  girl  brought  up  to 
command  the  luxuries  of  life  and  to  demand 
service.     Then,  too,  I  judge  you  beautiful." 

''  And  your  reason  ?  " 

"  None.     Instinct." 

She  was  silent,  and  he  was  able  to  visualise 
her  offended  expression. 

"  It's  only  a  game,"  he  defended. 

"  Go  on,  then ;  but  I  no  longer  regard  you 
as  a  wizard.  When  you  grow  complimentary 
you  also  grow  commonplace.     What  next  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  please,"  he  begged  her,  "yoirre  not 
playing  the  garae.     Wlien  you  freeze  me  you 
paralyse  my  judgment.     But  I'll  guess  your 
nationality.     You're  not  English,  I  think." 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  reasons  would  only — er "     How 

could   he  tell   her  that  her  very  frankness 
was  unlike  his  travelling  countrywoman  ? 
She  laughed  lightly. 
'*  You  are  so  very  English." 
"And  by  what  signs  and  tokens  do  we 
betray  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Self  -  sufficiency,  bluntness  —  which  is 
rudeness  with  the  name  of  a  virtue." 

"  Please — please  !  I'm  sorry.  But  I  didn't 
really  think  you  were  American." 

"isTeither  am  I,"she  unexpectedly  admitted, 
"but  my  mother  was  American." 

"  I  must  really  tell  you "  he  was  saying. 

"  I'm  tired  of  the  game  now,"  she  inter- 
rupted, and  the  next  minute  the  train 
stopped  with  a  jerk.  It  was  Dick  s  destina- 
tion. With  a  word  of  farewell  he  left  her 
and  strode  across  the  platform  of  the  country 
station.  He  did  not  look  back,  or  he  would 
have  seen  his  travelling  companion  alight  as 
well.  She  entered  a  waiting  carriage  and, 
without  further  sight  of  Dick  Silver,  drove 
off  with  her  maid  into  the  velvety  night. 
*  *  *  ♦  * 

"  Hullo,  old  thing  !  So  here's  my  dear 
little  mumsie,"  Dick  greeted  the  tiny 
woman,  and  swept  her  into  an  embrace 
whose  tightness  and  durability  expressed  all 
the  heart-hunger  of  both  during  the  post- 
war years  spent  in  sweeping  corners  of 
Empire. 

"  Now,  then,  you  great  baby,  don't  you 
ever  tell  me  you're  going  to  cry.  Stop  it 
this  minute  !  The  idea,  a  great  girl  like 
you  ! " 

Mrs.  Silver,  with  tremulous  smiles  breaking 
through  her  tears,  was  helped  by  the  bantering 
tone  to  regain  her  self-command. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  boy,  I  can  hardly  believe 
you're  home  for  good  at  last.  We  will  be 
so  happy  !  " 

"  Topping,  isn't  it  ?  It  was  rather  decent 
of  old  Uncle  John  to  get  you  down  here.  I 
saw  the  old  boy  in  London.  I  say,  mater, 
old  thing,  I  felt  a  bit  cheap,  you  know, 
being  the  old  chap's  heir,  don't  you  see. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  Arthur 
and  Tom  getting  knocked  at  the  same  time  ? 
It  doesn't  bear  thinking  of.  Uncle  John 
bears  it  well.     I  tell  you  it  takes  grit." 

"  I  know  just  how  you  feel, Dick,"  the 
little  lady  told  him.^ 

"  I  say,  mumsie,  there's  one  thing  I  don't 


half  like  about  the  prospect.  I  rather 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it.  You  know, 
if  Arthur  had  come  through  all  right,  his 
aunt's  money  would  have  set  him  up  ;  but 
now  it  goes  to  another  branch,  and  Uncle 
John  told  me  that  there'll  be  only  about 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  after  his  death,  for 
me  to  keep  this  place  going.  What  will 
happen  to  the  other  properties  he  left  me  to 
guess.  Well,  he  was  frightfully  decent  about 
it,  but — we  have  to  face  it.  He  tells  me  I've 
got  to  marry  someone  whose  money  will 
keep  us  going." 

Mrs.  Silver  nodded. 

"  Frankly,  I  hate  it,  and  I  told  the  old  boy 
so ;  but  you  know  what  a  fanatic  he  is 
over  the  name  and  the  estates — unbroken 
succession,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  He 
was  nuts  on  the  noUesse  oblige  business.  I 
pointed  out  that  noblesse  didn't  oblige  much 
if  it  *  obliged '  a  chap  to  swallow  his  decent 
feelings  and-— well,  buy  a  wife.  Rather 
rotten,  what  ?  " 

"  I  know,  Dick,  I  know.  John  talked 
with  me  about  it.  Remember  the  fearful 
grief  he  felt  at  losing  his  two  sons  the  same 
clay.  He  broods  a  great  deal  on  the  future 
of  his  name  and  place." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  hate  it,  too  ;  but  I  think  of  the  dear 
old  places  going  to  strangers,  and " 

"And  what  about  dear  old  me,  you 
mercenary  little  creature — what  about  my 
rights  and  feelings?  If  I'd  known  all  the 
penalties  attaching  to  that  blessed  voyage 
with  old  Billy  the  Oneth,  I'd  have  seen  those 
old  blighters  further  before  I'd  descended 
from  them." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  find  someone  you  can  be 
fond  of,"  suggested  Mrs.  Silver. 

"I asked  Uncle  John  whether  he  wanted 
me  to  spend  a  season  in  America,  looking 
'em  over  ;  but  it  appears  he's  got  a  candidate 
here  at  home,  so  to  speak — a  Mary  Champness. 
Know  anything  of  her  ?  " 

"  Her  father  has  a  place  near  here,  Dick. 
He's  made  a  great  deal  out  of  the  War,  but  I 
hear  he  gave  very  liberally  to  all  the  funds." 

"  I  don't  know  that  an  English  profiteer 
is  much  superior  to  the  Chicago  brand, 
mumsie.  However,  it  appears  that  the  girl 
and  her  family  are  coming  down  from 
London,  or  have  come  down.  The  girl  was  a 
furious  war  worker — still  has  a  craze  for  the 
land.  Uncle  John  is  threatening  to  have 
'em  all  over  here  to  dinner,  when  he  and 
Aunt  Cissie  come  down  in  a  few  days,  and 
Miss  Mary  and  I  are  to  look  each  other 
over.     'Pon  ray  soul,  I  often  wish  it  was  I, 
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instead  of  Arbliur,  that  got  knocked  by  that 
'whizz-bang.'  There,  there,  old  thingy- 
thing,  I  didn't  mean  that  !  Now,  stop  it— 
this  minute  !  " 

With    pretended   wrath   he    scolded   and 
soothed  her  into  smiles. 


of  the  schoolroom,  to  the  vicar's,  who's  been 
out  fifteen  years.  Oh,  well,  to  bed,  to  bed  ! 
Night  brings  counsel.  I  needn't  worry  as 
long  as  I  have  you.  She  wonld  keep  away 
the  nasty  war  workers,  with  big,  horny 
hands,  from  her  little  boy,  wouldn't  she  't " 


'Tha  canst  fosh  a'  tha  Avants  o'  this  side  o'  t'  ro-ad.'  the  beautiful  creature  said,  pointing  with 
a  delicate,  branny  fiusjer  in  the  direction  he  had  come." 


''  I  asked  Uncle  John  if  he  couldn't  widen 
the  area  of  operations  a  bit ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  f  urions  land-worker  is  the  only  thing 
in  sight.  He  conscientiously  ticked  off  on 
his  lingers  every  female  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  all  were  ineligible, 
from  old  Paxton's  daughter,  who's  not  out 


With  loving  teasing,  he  lit  the  candles, 
and,  with  his  arm  round  his  mother's  waist, 
led  her  upstairs. 

His  dreams  were  pervaded  by  a  haunting 
vision  of  a  girl  who  Avas  a  blurred  impression 
of  an  angel  with  delicate  nose  and  dark  eyes, 
framed   in    expensive    furs,    and    glimpsed 
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litfully  ill  the  tantalising  iiasbcs  of  scurrying 
railway-station  lights. 

^  "         ^  *  *-  -:!j 

Dick,  rod  in  hand  and  basket  on  back, 
paused  uncertainly  and  gazed  at  the  field  bis 
wanderings  bad  led  bini  to. 

He  was  live  miles  from  The  Grange.  It 
was  spring,  and  the  cramping  indolence  of 
a  four  weeks'  voyage  had  suddenly 
given  way  to  vitalising  enei'gy.  The  world 
and  he  were  giants,  youthful,  pulsing, 
irresistible. 

He  saw  a  cottage  a  little  distance  away, 
alid  the  figures  of  two  women  in  the  yard. 
As  he  drew  near,  the  elder  w^oman  went 
inside,  with  a  word  to  the  other. 

''Very  well,  Melody,"  was  what  Dick 
beard.  He  surveyed  the  girl  surreptitiously, 
as  he  advanced.  The  picture  he  saw  was 
very  pleasing. 

Above  the  middle  height,  superbly  poised, 
sun-bonneted,  print-clad,  she  was  delightful. 
Rolled-up  sleeves  betrayed  the  loveliness 
of  her  arms,  and  her  branny  hands  her 
occupation,  a,pait  from  the  hundreds  of 
snow-wbite  Leghorns  that  clucked  hungrily 
round  her  in  the  big  wire-netted  enclosure. 

As  he  reached  the  gate  she  flashed  one 
glance  at  him  and  turned  away  with  flushed 
cheeks.  Melody  !  What  a  cpieer  name  ! 
But  somehow  it  seemed  to  suit  her.  A 
goddess  of  the  farmyard  ! 

He  raised  his  cap,  standing  bare-headed 
before  her. 

"  Pardon,  but  could  you  tell  me  the  owner 
of  the  property  this  stream  runs  through  ? 
I  have. permission  to  fish  the  river  for  some 
distance,  and  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  beyond 
rights." 

When  she  spoke,  which  was  not  before 
she  had  cast  an  apprebensive  glance  at  the 
cottage,  it  was  in  a  musical  dialect. ; 

"  Thon  proputty  be  Mester  Ohampness's — 
him  as  be  th' weaalthy  maan  fro'  Yarkshire." 

"  Oh,  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Champness.  Then 
I  have  exceeded  my  permit.  Tliank'-you 
very  much."  His  eyes  were  paying  flagrant 
compliments. 

'•  Tha  canst  fesh  a'  tha  want*  o'  this  side 
o'  t'  ro-ad,"  the  beautiful  creature  said, 
pointing  with  a  delicate,  bi'anny  finger  in 
the  direction  he  had  come. 

He  looked  doubtful. 

"  Ma  feather  winna  mind  thaat ;  he's  t' 
keeper." 

Dick  thanked  her.  Hometbing  forbade 
liim  to  offer  her  ix  tip.  One  does  not  tip 
Atalanta. 

'•Good  afternoon,   Mistress   Melody,"  he 


risked.  The  girl's  forehead  showed  a  puzzled 
line.     Then : 

"  Tha  knaws  ma  naame  ? "  she  said 
slowly. 

He  smiled.  "  It  is  a  very  pretty  one  ;  it 
goes  to  music,  like  a  poem." 

He  Avas  gone.  80  from  his  mind  was  the 
faint  image  of  the  girl  in  tlie  train.  She  had 
never  been  more  than  a  blur,  anyway."  IF 
only  Mary  C bam pn ess  could  be  like  this  I 
What  eyes  and  arms  !     A  goddess  ! 

He  reached  home  fairly  late,  and  talked 
little.  His  mother  thought  he  w^as  suffering 
from  his  old  wound.     It  was  a  new  one. 

Next  day  and  the  next  found  him  fishing 
in  the  same  place.  He  told  himself  he  was 
a  fool.  A  farm  wench,  a  peasant,  with  a 
dialect  that  only  rare  charm  could  render 
even  tolerable.     But  he  went. 

On  his  third  attempt  he  was  successful, 
but  not  until  he  had  given  up  hope  and  was 
on  his  way  home,  disappointed. 

On  a  sharp  turn  of  the  river  path  he  came 
face  to  face  with  her.  She  was  dressed  in 
leggings  and  a  leather  tunic  affair  that  gave 
her  a  rather  Kosalindish  effect.  She  carried 
a  scythe. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do  ?  .  I  thought  I 
was  never  going  to  see  you  again." 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  She  inclined  her 
head  in  a  rather  stately  way,  and,  free  now 
of  the  piquant  but  concealing  sun-bonnet, 
her  hair  was  a  ruddy  glory  in  the  level  sun. 

Curiously,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  dialect. 
Hearing  her  voice  thus,  he  had  a  queer 
feeling  that  it  sounded  familiar.  It  was 
probably  due  to  the  unexpectedness  of 
hearing  a  cultivated  tone  instead  of  tie 
Northern  burr. 

"You  are  an  enigma,  Miss„  Melody,"  he 
charged,  "  and  I  scent  mystery." 

"  Zurely  you  du  be  laflin'  at  Oi,  zur,"  sbe 
replied  quickly.  Her  flush  may  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  sun. 

He  laughed  witb  real  enioyment. 

"  I  doubted  the  purity  ot  your  accent  tbe 
other  day,  but  nothing  will  make  me 
believe  in  a  mixture  of  Yorkshire  and 
Somerset.  Miss  Melody,  you  are  a  solemn 
fraud." 

"Ma  feiltber  be  fro'  Yiirkshire,  an'  ma, 
moothcr  fro'  Zumerset,"  slie  fenced,  in  a  last 
attempt  to  deceive  him  ;  but  she  was  smiling 
herself,  and  held  to  her  lips,  on  which 
laughter  trembled,  a  tiny  lace  affair  that 
might  possibly  have  been  called  a  handker- 
cbief. 

"  Yorkshire  peasants  do  not  possess  Maltese 
lace,  as  a  general  rule.     Only  your  name  is 
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genuine,  for  I  see  aii  'M^  embroidered 
there." 

She  laughed  outright  at  that,  but  sobered 
immediately. 

"  Gentle  or  peasant,  it  is  forbidden  to  talk 
to  a  complete  stranger,"  she  reproved  him, 
and  would  have  passed  on. 

"  We  should  not  be  strangers  long.  Miss 
Melody.  Every  minute  we  pass  together 
will  be  removing  the  objection." 

She  smiled  at  the  casuistry. 

"  We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  in  a  conventional 
way  before  long,"  he  pleaded.  "  You  and  I 
surely  do  not  need  to  cry  out  for  chaperons 
and  the  measuring-stick  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  I 
do  not  even  ask  your  name.  But  until  we 
]jow  coldly  at  each  other,  in  response  to 
social  formula,  let  us  meet  and  talk  as 
natural  human  beings,  man  and  maid." 

He  pleaded  eloquently,  and  the  love  of 
romance  that  is  in  every  woman  whose  heart 
is  under  thirty  was  helping  his  cause. 

She  hesitated,  and  was  lost. 

"It  would  be  rather  fun.  I  have  my 
work  to  do,  but  on  a  fine  afternoon  I  may 
be  found  by  a  careful  seeker." 

''  And  what  shall  I  call  you  ?  "  Dick  was 
enchanted. 

"You  may  call  me  Melody."  She  sped 
down  the  path  out  of  sight. 

He  met  her  two  or  three  tinies  in  the 
next  few  days,  and  found  himself  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  next  occasion  he  could 
see  her.  He  wondered  whimsically  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  untrue  to  Mary  Champness. 
whom  he  had  never  met.  He  had,  until 
his  sudden  elevation  to  the  position  of  his 
uncle's  heir,  been  too  much  the  uidependent 
Englishman  for  his  mind  to  be  over- 
occupied  Avitli  the  necessity  for  a  marriage 
of  convenience.  And,  in  any  case,  the  human 
heart,  in  the  sweet  spring  season,  has  a 
knack  of  beating  for  quite  other  than 
prudential  reasons. 

Their  talk,  which  was  not  loverly — for  he 
dreaded  the  recall  of  the  happy  privilege 
he  was  enjoying — was  sometimes  not  even 
friendly,  for  he  found  that  Melody  had  very 
decided  opinions,  and  knowledge  to  defend 
them.  But  ever  and  again  he  found  that 
there  intruded  into  his  mind  a  memory 
which  her  voice  called  into  hazy  recollection. 

Of  herself  he  had  learnt  nothing.  That 
she  was  gently  born  he  could  see,  and  the 
poverty  that  sometimes  found  faint  allusion 
in  her  talk  he  surmised.  But  there  came 
a  day  that  brought  with  it  a  surprise  and 
the  climax  of  their  Arcadian  relations. 

They  had  been  talking  of  the  aristocracy 


of  England,  and  Melody  had  praised  then' 
war  valour. 

"  But  what  will  happen  now  the  War  is 
over  ? "  she  said  suddenly.  ''  Will  these 
wonderful  men  go  back  to  their  silly,  empty 
lives  ?  Will  an  ideal  for  common,  every- 
day existence  emerge,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
splendid  ideals  they  have  been  dying  for  ?  It 
will  be  a  sin  if  they  take  up  the  old,  footling 
pettinesses." 

"  Oh,  they  weren't  so  bad,"  he  defended 
lazily.  "  Ton  my  soul,  you're  rather  hard, 
you  know." 

"  Hard  ! "  she  echoed,  w^th  scorn.  "  Here's 
a  case  in  point,  that  shows  the  danger  is  real. 
There's  a  man,  not  many  miles  from  here, 
the  heir  to  an  old  baronetcy.  He  behaved 
wonderfully  in  France — won  the  D.S.O. 
His  ancestors  fought  like  that.  Then  they 
sent  him  to  Afghanistan.  Now  he's  coming 
home  to  marry  a  girl  he's  never  seen, 
just  for  her  money.  That's  what  I  mean. 
It's  despicable  I  Can  you  reconcile  the 
courage  that  carried  him  at  Pozieres  with 
the  lack  of  grit  that  allows  him  to  sponge  on 
a  woman  ?  It's  mean  and  petty.  Oh,  I 
know  the  arguments  they  use  !  My  father 
uses  them,  too,  but  it's  all,  all  wrong  !  " 

She  was  afire  with  feeling,  and  Dick  felt 
infinitely  small.  He  wondered  how  she 
knew.  He  felt  shocked  at  his  rather  calm 
acceptance  of  those  arguments  she  was 
suggesting.     But  she  was  speaking. 

"  It's  not  the  act  in  itself  I  despise,  but 
the  lack  of  decent  ideals  in  life.  Wouldn't 
it  be  infinitely  better  for  the  name  of  Silver 
that  future  generations  of  the  name  should 
be  able  to  trace  back  to  character  and  brains 
and  health,  rather  than  to  mere  money  ?  The 
more  it  is  gilded  under  such  conditions,  the 
more  tarnished  it  gets.  It  sickens  me,  this 
everlasting  barter  and  sale  ?  It  cheapens  the 
buyers  even  more  than  the  bought." 

Dick's  mind  was  made  up  as  she  spoke. 
His  resolutions  were  welded  by  the  white 
heat  of  his  feelings.  His  uncle's  pleading, 
common-sense,  the  ancient  necessities  of  his 
house,  all  were  swept  away  in  this  mighty 
flood  that  overwhelmed  him.  He  knew  now 
what  he  had  blinded  himself  to  for  days — 
he  loved  Melody.  Even  had  she  been  a 
peasant  he  would  have  loved  her.  Her  poverty 
was  the  frailest  of  barriers. 

"  Melody,"  he  said,  "  I  am  Richard  Silver, 
and  I'm  not  marrying  for  money.  I've 
never  even  seen  the  girl  you  spoke  of.  I 
want  you.  I  don't  know  your  name.  I  know 
we  shall  be  poor.  I  love  your  beauty  and 
sweetness,    but    it's    not    either    of   those. 
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There's  souiethiiig  else  that  calls  to  nie,  that 
is  mine,  something  you  can't  refuse,  that 
came  tlown  to  us  both  as  our  heritage,  some- 
thing above  blood  and  expediency  and  renown. 
I  must  marry  you — I  must — I  must!" 

All  her  defences  were  down,  stormed  in 
good  earnest.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
she  crept  from  him  and  stood  up.  A  blind 
man  would  have  sensed  the  glory  of  her. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  now,  Dick,  but  I'm 
glad  you  spoke.  Don't  ask  who  I  am.  In 
a  few  days  you  will  know.  I  think — I'm 
sure  you'll  not  be  shamed  for  me." 

He  let  her  go  from  him,  and  was  left  with 
his  happiness.  When  he  took  his  way 
homeward,  there  was  a  rueful  tinge  to  his 
thoughts.  Not  that  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second  he  regretted  his  Quixotism,  but  he 
knew  the  unpleasant  aftermath  of  tears 
and  objections  he  would  have  to  face. 

He  decided,  Avith  relief,  that  nothing  need 
be  said  till  after  the  dinner  at  wdiich,  he 
reflected  with  amusement,  he  was  to  meet 
Mary  Champness. 

Dick  dressed  early  on  the  m'ght  of  the 
dinner,  for  he  had  come  in  from  a  bitter 
wrestle  with  the  electric  light  plant,  which 
had  failed  the  night  before.  It  had  been  a 
dirty,  hot,  unsatisfactory  job,  and  he  was 
glad  to  get  into  cool,  clean  garments.  It 
had  the  disadvantage  of  giving  him  too 
much  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  terrors  the 
evening  held,  bringing,  as  it  w^ould,  his  uncle's 
choice,  the  redoubtable  land  worker. 

Nervous  and  dispirited,  he  waited  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  duly  introduced  to 
each  new  arrival. 

At  half- past  eight  the  Champness  family 
bad  not  arrived,  and  Sir  John  was  fuming. 
One  or  two  others  were  late,  but  it  w^as  the 
rich  Yorkshireman  whose  absence  worried 
Sir  John.  Champness  and  he  had  had 
some  talk  about  the  union  of  their  families. 
Somehow^  the  thing  had  been  talked  about — 
servants  are  very  human.  It  would  never 
do  to  have  any  mischance  at  this  late  hour. 
Dick's  ill-humour  grew.  After  to-night 
he  must  tell  his  uncle  he  had  chosen  for 
himself.  A  couple  of  motors  drove  up,  one 
closely  following  the  other. 

There  was  a  bustle  in  the  big  hall.  Then, 
without  warning,  the  lights  failed  again. 
The  drawing-room  w^as  plunged  in  darkness 
just  as  the  butler  announced  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Champness,  Miss  Champness." 

There  was  a  chatter  of  surprised  guests  at 
the  contretemps^  but  Dick  heard  a  delicious 
peal  of  laughter.  Then  his  uncle's  voice 
was  heard  in  gruff  apology. 


Next  moment  Dick's  pulses  bounded,  for 
a  girl's  voice  replied  :  "  It  le.dly  doesn't 
matter.     It's  rather  fun." 

It  w^as  his  Lady  of  the  Furs'  ;  better  still,  it 
was  also  Melody's.  It  needed  the  association 
of  darkness  to  bridge  the  broken  recollection. 

His  mind  worked  quickly.  He  pieced  to- 
gether various  things — the  Yorkshire  accent, 
assumed,  but  springing  naturally  to  a  daughter 
of  the  North — the  bitterness  at  a  money 
marriage.  He  thought  he  had  guessed  who 
Melody  was.  He  waited  impatiently  for 
the  candles  and  lamps  that  pieced  out  the 
treacherous  electric  light.  In  a  dream 
he  heard  his  uncle's  voice  effecting  an 
introduction.  Miss  Champness  stood  before 
him. 

Did  you  think  so,  too  ?  Then  you  can 
sympathise  with  Dick's  disappointment.  For 
Miss  Champness  was  a  tall,  bleakly  beautiful 
girl,  as  unlike  Melody  as  could  be.  But  that 
laugh — that  voice  ? 

His  heart  gave  a  jump.  Next  minute 
Miss  Champness  was  left  addressing  an  un- 
finished remark  to  the  empty  air,  and  Dick 
was  half  across  the  room. 

"Why,  Melody!"  he  said,  with  eyes 
sparkling  and  hands  outstretched. 

"  Lord  Pax  ton,  may  I  introduce  my 
nephew  Kichard  ?  " 

Lord  Paxton  turned  and  looked  at  Dick, 
then  at  his  daughter. 

"  Melody  !  "  he  said  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

"  He  heard  Mrs.  Blaize  call  me  '  Me  lady  ' 
in  her  funny  Avay,  papa,"  she  explained. 
"  Mr.  Silver  and  I  know  one  another.  I'll 
explain  later  ;  there's  no  time  now."     ■ 

"  Only  this,"  said  Dick  in  a  low  tone.  "  1 
don't  know  Melody's  name " 

"  Lady  Margaret  Paxton,"  nuirnuired  the 
astonished  Sir  John. 

"  Well,  Lady  Margaret  Paxton  has  pro- 
mised to  marry  me— of  course,  with  her 
father's  consent,  if  I  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  it." 

"  I  thought  she  was  in  the  schoolroom," 
Sir  John  said  blankly. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  Lord  Paxton  said. 
"  I  don't  even  know  you." 

"Yes,  you  do,  papa,"  his  daughter  told 
him,  squeezing  his  arm.  "  You  said  you 
wished  England  had  more  like  him.  He*s 
the  Pozieres  D.S.O.  man." 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  said  Lord  Paxton 
again,  but  this  time  he  put  out  his  hand. 

Sir  John  Avas  beaming.  Champness, 
indeed  ! 

"Dinner  is  served,  sir,"  announced  the 
butler. 
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Little  Giul  (wlio  has  received  a  box  of  chocolates  from  her  Bintefs  ^fiance')  :    Oh,  mummie, 
aren't  you  glad  were  marryiTig  into  such  a  nice  family? 
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A   DAY  OF   DOOM. 
Jiy  T.  n.  Scott. 

Whp:n  I  woke  up  with  a  clammy,  post- 
nightmarisli  feeling  upon  me,  I  did  not  at  first 
grasp  its  real  significance.  I  did  not  recall 
any  particular  visitation  of  horrors  during  the 
night.  My  supper  had  been  beyond  reproach, 
and  I  had  most  certainly  gone  to  bed  severely 
sober. 

Suddenly  it  flashed  across  me.  It  was  the 
icy  chill  of  presentiment.  I  felfc — the  dread 
breath  of  approaching  doom.  This,  then,  was 
the  predestined  day — this  the  hour  when  the 
shackles  would  be  forged  upon  my  soul. 

"  Before  the  month  is  out,"  Astartehad  said, 
"  one  fair  morn,  when  the  sun  rises  from  a  bank 
of  fog  into  the  clear  amber  of  a  wind-swept 
sky,  your  loneliness  shall  have  a  term  put  to 
it,  and  your  soul  shall  find  its  mate  at  last." 

I  had  paid  a  shilling  for  that  forecast.  It 
was  the  dearest  shilling's-worth  I  ever  bought, 
for  ever  since  I  had  gone  about  with  the  burden 
of  impending  doom  upon  me.  I  was  just  the 
kind  of  hopeless  bachelor  that  Leap  Year  was 
invented  for.  And  this  was  Leap  Year,  and 
my  fate  was  foretold. 

I  shivered,  and   then   sprang  up  in   bed   as 


though  galvanised.  A  ray  of  sunlight  had 
suddenly  shot  through  the  window  and  was 
making  jazz  patterns  on  the  opposite  wall.  I 
looked  out.  There  in  the  east  sure  enough 
was  the  bank  of  fog  and  the  sun  rising  into  an 
amber  sky — just  as  Astarte  had  described  it. 

I  got  my  first  shock  at  breakfast.  My  land- 
lady— a  very  decent  widow  woman  of  the 
extremely  buxom  type — brought  me  in  my 
matutinal  rasher  and  an  egg,  and  before  I 
could  recover  from  my .  astonishment  at  this 
return  to  pre-War  rations,  she  opened  fire. 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hawkins," 
she  said,  smirking  and  bridling,  "but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  a  rather  delicate  question." 

"No!"  I  snapped  hurriedly.  Surely,  surely 
this  could  never  be  I 

"  No  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  taken  aback.  "  No, 
you  say  I  Can't  a  decent  body  ask  you  a  civil 
question?  No,  you  say,  and  all  becauss  an 
honest  hard-working  woman,  who  slaves  her 
life  out  for  you  and  sich  as  you,  just  wants  a 
few  shillings  on  account,  to  pay  a  pressing  bill, 
and  no,  you  say  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  I  didn't  under- 
stand I  Certainly.  Will  a  pound  be  enough 
for  the  present  ?  " 
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That  was  the  first  hurdle  fairly  jumped, 
anyway.  The  second  was  easy.  The  news- 
paper  woman  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
greeted  me  with  a  smile  that  suggested  a 
hippopotamus  in  its  expansiveness ;  but  I  was 
prepared,  and,  snatching  my  paper,  I  bolted 
for  the  train  that  was  not  yet  in,  only  to 
come  slick  up  against  the  third  hurdle  on  the 
platform. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hawkins  ! "  said  a  siren- 
like voice.  "  Are  you  going  to  Town  ?  Oh, 
how  lucky!  So  am  I,  and  I'm  so  delighted 
to  meet  you,  because  I  wanted  to  have  a  chat 
with  you  about  something  rather — well,  rather 

delicate.    Do  you  think " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Anstruther,"  I 
cried,  "but  you  must  excuse  me.  I'm  not 
going  to  Town  to-day.  I'm  going  the  other 
way,  and  I  see  my  train  is  just  coming  in." 
And  off  I  rushed  to  the  down  platform. 

"Ha,  ha!  Another  one  baulked!"  I 
chuckled. 

At  the  next  station  down  the  line  I  got  out 
and  caught  an  up  train  a  few  minutes  later. 

Would  you  believe  it,  it  was  not  until  it  ran 
into  my  own  station  that  it  struck  me — with 
a  nasty  jar,  too — that  this  would  be  the  very 
train  Miss  Anstruther  was  waiting  for. 

There  she  was,  of  course,  and  it  did  not  even 
surprise  me  that  the  train  should  stop  so  that 
the  door  of  my  compartment  was  immediately 
opposite  to  her.  It  was  the  obvious  working 
of  Fate  that  she  should  open  it  and  step  in. 

My  heart  sank.  I  already  felt  the  irons  upon 
my  soul  as  I  met  her  piercing,  menacing  eye. 

"You've  changed  your  mind,  apparently, 
Mr.  Hawkins,"  she  said  icily.  "Pray  don't 
let  me  disturb  you.  I'll  promise  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet,  and  then  you  can  read  in 
peace  I " 

She  was  white  with  suppressed  rage  and 
mortification,  I  could  see,  but  I  didn't  care — 
I  had  escaped ! 

At  my  office  my  typist  greeted  me  on  the 
threshold.     But  I  w^as  forearmed  against  her. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hawkins/'  she  began,  before  I'd 
got  my  coat  off,  "  a  lady  has  just  rung  up  and 

wants  to  know  if  yon  will " 

"No!"  I  interrupted.  "I  cannot  answer 
any  questions  on  the  telephone." 

"  But  this  is  a  proposal " 

"  I  cannot  hear  any  proposals.  I  can  see 
no  one  to-day.  Miss  Vavasour — no  one." 

"  But  I  must  ask  you  to  see  me  for  a  few 
minutes,   Mr.   Hawkins.     I  want  to   ask   vol 

if "  ^ 

"  I'm  too  busy  !  " 
"  I    must    ask    you, 

you " 

"You  can  ask  me  nothing!  Go!"  I 
thundered. 

'  She  went,  and  a  few  minutes  later  I  saw 
her  pass  through  the  Outer  door.  Oh,  gone  for 
good,  eh  ?     Well,  it  was  safest  so. 

I  locked  and  bolted  the  outer  door.  I  took 
the  telephone  receiver  off  its  hook.  I  closed 
all  windows.     Here  I  was — safe  and  free — and 


Mr.    Hawkins.     Will 


here  I  would  remain.  When  darkness  fell,  I 
would  escape,  make  my  way  to  my  lodging, 
and  go  headlong  to  bed.  No  one  should  stop 
me.  No  one  should  even  speak  to  me.  So 
would  I  defy  and  defeat  my  day  of  doom. 

It  was  a  dreary  day,  and  hunger  and  thirst 
drove  me  out  of  my  stronghold  sooner  than  I 
hitended.  It  was  still  early  in  the  evening 
when  I  was  n earing  my  apartment,  slinking 
along  in  the  shadows  and  evading  all  wayfarers 
like  a  leper. 

Three  minutes  more  and  I  should  be  safe. 
My  spirits  rose.  At  the  corner  of  the  street 
was  the  abode  of  Astarte.  I  looked  at  it  and 
gloated  over  my  triumph.  Then  some  strange 
impulse  made  me  stop. 

Whether  I  wanted  to  go  and  exult  over  my 
fallen  tormentor,  or  whether  I  sought  to  hear 
from  her  lips  that  ihe  fate  that  had  over- 
shadowed me  was  now  removed,  I  do  not  know. 

Enough  that  I  entered.  Astarte  received 
me  in  her  darkened  chamber,  with  its  impressive 
hangings  and  awe-inspiring  implements  of 
magic. 

She  rose  to  greet  me— a  sta^tely  figure  in 
long,  sweeping  black  robes,  from  which  her  face 
gleamed  strangely  white  beneath  her  cloud  of 
tawny  hair.  Her  e^^es  were  like  rare  gems, 
full  of  strange  lights.  I  came  to  taunt,  but 
there  was  an  influence  in  that  majestic  figure 
that  closed  my  lips  and  dried  up  the  fount 
of  hostility  in  my  heart.  It  was  alluring, 
magnetic. 

"  Do  you  come  to  know  your  fate  at  my 
hands  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
vibrate  through  my  being,  thrilling  sweetest 
chords,  and  flooding  my  senses  with  subtle 
estatic  pleasure  that  bore  me  away  from  all 
bonds  of  self-control. 

I  felt  my  heart  open,  and  I  knew  my  desire 
and  my  fate. 

"Astarte,"  I  cried  in  a  voice  rich  with 
emotion,  "  you  are  my  fate  !  I  know  it.  I  am 
yours!  You  have  conquered,  and  I  implore 
you  to  be  my  wife  !  " 

Astarte  moved  back  abruptly  and  stood 
looking  at  me  incredulously.  '  Then  she 
laughed,  and  when  she  spoke  there  was  the 
oddest  change  in  her  voice — it  sounded  coarse 
and  vulgar. 

"Why,  you  fool,"  she  said,  "I'm  a  married 
woman  with  seven  children!" 


NOVEMBER. 
Of  all  the  months  are  in  the  year, 
*Tis  January's  the  prosiest, 
Though  February  runs  it  near 
When  pipes  are  at  their  froziest. 
Romance  comes  in  with  scent  of  June, 
When  days  and  nights  are  rosiest. 
July's  Just  one  long  afternoon, 
But  August  is  the  dozlest. 
When  mist  and  murk  bestride  the  air, 
And  colds  are  at  their  nosiest, 
With  book  and  fire  and  easy-chair, 
November  is  the  cosiest. 

Maine  Nicholson , 
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than  Giro's,  regardless  of  their  cost. 

Our  New  Booklet  No.  10,  just  published,  contains  deiigns  of  all  our  new  jewels 
mounted  with  Giro  Pearls.    (Sent  post  free.) 

CIRO  PEARLS,  Ltd.  (Dept.  10),  3%  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.  I  (Piccadilly  End). 

We  have  no  shcp.  Our  Sliovvrooms  are  on  the  First  Floor,   ov^r  Lloyd's  Bank. 
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THE   UNKNOWN. 

It  is,  as  }3acon  and  Shakespeare,  among 
others,  have  long  since  pointed  out,  the  un- 
known we  fear.  But  known  and  unknown  are 
terms  of  varying  content,  and  the  explanation 
that  allays  the  alarms  of  one  may  make 
another's  hair  stand  on  end. 

A  little  while  ago  I  chanced  to  go  for  the 
week-end  to  the  country  cottage  where  my 
family  is  staying,  and  my  visit  happily  coinciding 
with  their  nurse-maid's  absence  on  short  leave, 
I  was  set  to  sleep  with  my  two  elder  children 
— Richard,  aged  four,  and  Dizzy,  aged  two. 
Dizzy  was  born  on  April  19, 
but  that  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  her  name — which 
is  not  what  she  was 
christened. 

It  was  some  time  in  the 
early  hours  of  morning  that 
I  was  awakened. 

"  Dadda  I  "  said  a  small 
voice. 

*'Yes,  Richard?"  said  I. 

"  I'm  frightened,  Dadda." 

"  Frightened  I  Why,  what- 
ever at  ?  " 

"  There's  a  bull  making  a 
noise — in  the  nursery." 

I  listened,  but  heard 
nothing.  "Nonsense, 
Richard,"  I  said;  "you've 
been  dreaming.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  a  cow  in  the  field 
opposite.  It  can't  have  been 
in  the  nursery.  Go  to  sleep, 
like  a  good  little  boy." 

Such  is  the  dogmatic 
certainty  of  grown-ups.  And, 
besides,  I  wanted  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

Go  to  sleep  again  I  did, 
but  I  had  hardly  got  there, 
before  the  same  small  voice 
aroused  me. 

"  Dadda  I"  it  said. 

'*  Yes,  Richard,"  said  I, 
**  what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  frightened  any 
longer,  Dadda." 

*'  That's  good,  Richard, 
though  I  don't  know  that 
you  need  have  woken  me  up 
to  tell  me  so.  But  why  are 
you  less  frightened  now  ? " 
For  it  wa  s  evidently  not  my 
explanation  or  exhortation 
that  had  achieved  this  happy 
result.  His  own  small  brain 
had  been  wrestling  with  the 
fearsome  problem  while  I  brutally  slept. 

"  I  know  what  the  noise  was,  Dadda." 

''  What  was  it,  Richard  ?  " 

*'  It  was  my  rocking-horse  neighing." 

And,  thus  comforted  by  knowledge,  he  went 
peacefully  to  sleep,  leaving  me  to  digest  his 
information,  which,  had  I  accepted  it  as  true, 
would  have  been  more  frightening  than  the 
roaring  of  all  Bashan's  fabled  bulls. 


William  and  Henry,  chauffeurs,  were  dis- 
cussing the  ill-luck  of  a  fellow-chauffeur, 
George,  who  had  the  day  before  been  fined 
for  taking  out  his  employer's  car  without 
permission.  ^ 

"  But  how  did  the  guv'nor  know  George  had 
taken  the  car  out  ?  "  asked  Henry. 

"Why,"  explained  William,  "George  ran 
over  him." 


A  WOMAN  not  long  ago  reached  the  conclusiou- 


Lauouuku 

FoiiEMAN  : 

he  doesn't  coom 


A   ROUNDABOUT  WAY. 

Can  y'  ^ive  us  a  job  ? 

P'welJ,  I've  got  a  man  'ere  tliat\s  not  turned  up,  an'  if 
t'niorrer,  1 11  send  him  home  an'  ye  can  ha'  the  job. 

that  the  attentions  paid  by  the  policeman  of 
the  beat  to  her  cook  mu^t  be  investigated,  in 
the  cause  of  domestic  discipline. 

So  she  sought  out  Mary  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  kindly  inq[uiry,  asked:  "Then  you  think 
he  is  serious  in  his  attentions,  and  will  make 
you  a  good  husband  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  mum,"  answered  Mary.  "He's 
begun  to  complain  about  my  cooking 
already." 
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Durning,  Itching  Eczema  whicli  drives 
you  crazy,  especially  when  overheated 
or  ill  bed,  and  Varicose  and  other 
Wounds  with  skin  all  purple  and  black, 
are  cau.'ed  by 

ACID  IN  YOUR  BLOOD, 
Hood's  Medicine  removes  the  acid  and 
permanently  cures  where  outward  appli- 
cations fail.  Names  of  its  fourteen  herbal 
ingredients  on  every  bottle.  40,266  cures 
recorded  in  two  years. 
Send  1/-  for  six  days'  trial  tablets  and 
particulars  of  "  No  Cure,  No  Pay"  offer 
to  HOOD  S  (Dept.  W.M.  2),  Cecil  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

HOOD'S  MEDICINE 


BUILD  MODEL  HOUSES  AND  TOWNS 
OF  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

The  most  fascinating  Toy   for 
Boys    and    Girls    of    all    ages. 

Each  Box  of  Lett's  Bricks  contains  complete 
Architect's  Plans  for  building:  the  most  delig-htful 
model  Houses,  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Railway 
Stations,  Towns,  etc. 

Lett's  Bricks  provide  a  never  ending  source  of 
pleasure  and  educative  enjoyment.  The  best  value 
as  a  Gift  to  Boys  and  Girls  that  money  can  buy. 

PRICES  AND  CONTENTS  OF  BOXES. 


Box  A— (with  plans  for    6  uk 

d^^h) 

...        5/. 

,,     B—    ,,        ,,        ,,      6 

...        6/- 

r,          I—        ..             ••             :,      18 

...      11/. 

:,          3—       ,,             ,;             :,      4a 

...      22/- 

„      6—     „        ,,        „    58 

...     44/- 

Many  other  models  can  readily  be  constructed  froiu 

contents  of  any  of  above  boxes. 
SEND    FOR    COMPLETE    LIST    AND    FREE 
GAMES  BOOK.  GRATIS  AND   POST  FREE. 

LOTTS  BRICKS,  Ltd.,  WATFORD,  HERTS. 

British  made.  See  the  naiue  oft  every  box. 
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A  CINEMA  HAMLET. 
By  C.  Z>.   Leslie, 

One  of  the  big  cinema  firms,  so  a  friend 
informs  me,  has  in  preparation  the  life-story  of 
Hamlet.  Shakespeare  has,  of  course,  already 
dealt  with  the  tragic  history  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  but,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the 
stage,  could  only  do  so  in  a  scrappy  fashion, 
leaving  a  good  deal  untold  or  only  briefly 
referred  to.  This  is  to  be  rectified,  and  the 
shade  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  will  no  doubt  learn 
with  pleasure  that  a  full  and  complete 
pictorial  record  of  the  ill-starred  Prince  will 
shortly  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  for  the 
edification  of  this  generation  of  playgoers. 

From  an  early  copy  of  the  scenario  one 
gathers  that  the  story  opens  with  the  courtship 
of  Princess  Gertrude   by   the   King,  Hamlet's 


manhood.  His  friendship  with  Ophelia,  we 
learn,  dates  from  his  earliest  days.  Shakespeare 
carelessly  left  Hamlet's  age,  at  the  time  he 
deals  with  him,  somewhat  vague,  but  he  was 
really  only  three  or  four  years  older  than 
Ophelia.  We  see  them  as  tiny  children  toddling 
to  school.  We  witness  their  childish  escapades. 
We  behold  them  receive  corporal  punishment — 
Ophelia  on  the  hands,  Hamlet  on  that  portion  of 
the  body  best  adapted  to  receive  it — for  hiding 
the  schoolmarm's  spectacles  and  making  faces 
at  her  behind  her  back.  We  see  them  chased 
by  a  bull,  and  we  see  them  fall  into  a  brook. 
Then  Hamlet,  growing  rapidly,  goes  to  the 
university,  where,  incidentally,  he  fights  a  duel 
with  a  fellow-student  who  has  insulted  him. 
We  are  then  switched  off  to  the  murder  of  his 
father  by  his  uncle,  which  news  brings  Hamlet 


TUR   IDEA  ! 

'  MuMMiE,  mir  neAV  nurse  h  frightfully  wicked.     She  tells  us  Bible  stories  on  week-days  I ' 


future  father.  This  is  followed  by  their 
marriage  in  a  cathedral  specially  built  for  the 
ceremony  by  the  cinema  company.  Full 
details  of  the  Queen's  wedding-gown — how 
many  hands  were  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
and  pictures  of  its  *'  making  up  " — are  here 
interpolated,  and  a  special  wedding  march, 
w^ritten  by  an  eminent  composer,  is  played  by 
the  cinema  band.  Then  we  are  shown  pictures 
of  the  royal  honeymoon,  the  coronation,  the 
Queen  opening  a  hospital  and  a  soup  kitchen, 
and  finally  Hamlet's  christening.  With  the 
ringing  of  the  joy  bells  celebrating  this  event, 
the  first  part  draws  fittingly  to  its  close. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  Hamlet's 
youth.  No  less  than  four  famous  boy  actors 
are  employed  to  carry  the  history  to  Hamlet's 


post-haste  back  to  Denmark,  and  with  a 
picture  of  him  standing  by  his  father's  bier,  the 
band  playing  appropriate  music,  the  second 
part  ends. 

The  third  part  deals  with  that  portion  of  the 
Prince's  history  treated  by  Shakespeare,  and 
very  appropriately  it  opens  with  the  pictures 
of  the  great  dramatist  writing  the  play  at 
Stratford -on- Avon.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
bard's  wife  and  daughter,  and  see  him  mingling 
with  the  social  life  of  the  little  town.  We  see 
him  reading  portions  of  the  tragedy  to  his 
neighbours — who  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
appreciative — and  then  to  the  actors  in  London 
who  are  to  interpret  it.  The  "  first  night  "  of 
"  Hamlet,"  at  the  Globe  Playhouse,  is  given  in 
some  detail,  though  not,  we  fear,  with  strict 
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Self 'generating  Gas 
Lamps  for  the  Home 

Dargue  Patent  Acetylene  Lamps  are  portable,  ab- 
solutely rafe.  easy  to  c  ean  and  operate,  economical 
in    use,    and    of    handsome    design    in     solid     Brass. 

DARGUE  PATENT  ACETYLENE  TABLE 
LAMPS:     MADE  IN   2  SIZES  &  5    FITTINGS 

They  sive  a  roft  white  light  for  five  to  eight  hours  (No.  1 
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0//:rr  fitttUirs  ex:ra:  JiCtcd  covtfilete,  as 
illustfated. 

No.  1  SIZE.     I    No.  2  SIZE. 

Fitted  complete,         '  Fitted  complete, 

41^C.  j  60/C. 

Gives  go  c.p.  «f.r  5  Gives  30  c.p.  for  7* 
h"  IS,  40  c.p.  for  t\  hours,  40  c.p.  for  10 
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Unless  otherwise  (  rdered,  we  fit  50  c. p. 
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Money  refunded  if  dissatis- 
fied.   Over   15,000  in  use. 

The  sam'  lamp  rs  s- iff  lied  unth 
special  fittings J'or  nra7vi>i<^  Room, 
jlnll.  Kitchen,  J>  dro'jvi,  Corriiior, 
Oarairr,  S'al>/c,  etc.,  all  of  tvhich 
are  described  and  ilius  rated  in  our 

FREE  BOOK  ON  LAMPS 
FOR  COUNTRY  LIG  STING 

Send  a  poitc;»rd  for  it  to  day. 

Dargue  Acetylene  Gas  Co,,  Ltd., 

5,  Dargue  Chambers, Grey  St.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,Eng. 


tvarr  PMNWT  KNOWS 

that  "  FROM  BRAIN  TO  KEY- 
BOARD "  teaching  has  made  an  end 
of  Drudgery.     IT   DOES   MUCH 
MORE  :    every    difficulty    is 
overcome,  in  the  Course  of 
Postal    Lessons,   for   the 
novice,  the  average  or 
advanced    player. 


12,000 

SUCCESSFUL 
PUPILS 


Used 
by  Sir 
Frederick 
Bridge       and 
many  professional 
pianists.     No  appara- 
tus or  special  music  used. 
Write  for  details  of  Courses 
and  my  Illustrated  Book  "Light  on 
Pianoforte  Playing,"  sent  post  free. 
Do  cot  omit  to  state  exactly  the  amount  of 
your  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  playing. 
V.  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.I. 

if'rom  IBFain  to  Soiidoard 


Macdonald   Smith's   System    of 
Pianoforte  Playing:. 
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CIGARETTES 
GIVEN  AWAY 

AMAZING     OFFER    OF    ONE    MILLION 
BOXES  OF  CIGARETTES 

(Free  Box  Once  Only  to  Each  Applicant) 

WOULD  you  like  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  bo.v 
of  the  world's    daintiest  and    most  wonderful 

Cigarettes,  a  box  containing  an  assortment  of 
all  brands  of  KRAM- 
Khayyam  Amber  cigar- 
ettes, tipped  with  real 
petals  of  Roses,  mauve 
Silk,  real  Gold  and 
Cork;  Cigarettes  from 
which  issues  the  most 
delicious  and  fragrant 
of  Oriental  odours, 
(Cigarettes  which  are 
on  y  to  be  found  in  the 
Divans  and  Harems  of 
the  native  princes  of  In- 
dia. There  is  nothing  in 
luirope  to  match  them. 
These  Cigarettes 
have  so  far  only  loeen 
available  to  an  exclu- 
sive circle  in  Europe, 
and  in  order  to  make 
known  these  wonderful 
v.  R  A  M  -  K  h  a  y  y  a  m 
Cigarettes  to  every 

smoker  we  have  decided  I0  distribute 

FREE     One  Million  Boxes     FREE 

IN  order  to  ensure  that  only  smokers  receive  these  free 
boxes  we  must  make  it  a  condition  thit  each  applicant 
at  the  same  time  sends  us  an  order  for  100  or  more  of  any  of 
the  following  ERAM  Cigarettes  ma  le  of  the  choicest 
'J'obiccos  obtainable,  and  guaranteed  hand-made,  which 
will  be  s::nt  post  free,  together  with  free  box  of  ERAM- 
Khayyam  Cigarettes,  on  receipt  of  Posfal  Order.  Cheque 
or  Wotes. 


FR  EE 


ERAM 

Turkish 

10/6  per  100 
ERAM 

Russian 

10/-  per  100 


ERAM 

Viriilnia 

7/6  per  100 
ERAM 

De  Luxe 
Virginia 

12/6  per  100 


ERAM 

Ei{yptiaa 

8/6  per  100 
ERAM 

De  Luxe 
Turkish 

17/.  per  100 

C  D  A  WUk  Cigarettes  are  In 
^  ■"  '^  ■^"  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Made  to  meet  your  taste. 
The  expert  blend  of  choice  J'obac- 
cos  makes  ERAM  delightful- 
fascinating — every  time  you  light 
one  you  uet  keener  and  keener. 

In  fact,  ERAM  Cigarettes 
appeal  to  the  most  fastidious 
smoker  in  so  many  new  ways 
that  you'll  always  prefer  ERAM 
Quality. 

Nobody    ever    changes    from 
ERAM  !  !  !  ! 

Anyone  not  wishing  to  order  100  ERAM  Cigarettes  can 
obtain  a  Gilt  box  of  assorted  ERAM-Khayyam  Cigarettes 
on  sending  remittance  for  5/-. 

GET  YOUR  FREE  BOX  TO-DAY 

nil  I  call  or  address  your  order  and  reiuittance  to 

L.   &  J.    FABIAN, 

ERAM    Cigrarett^    Manufs.    (Dept.   A.C.), 

74,   New    Bond    St.|    London,    W.I. 

Yi  nr  Money  reiu>ved  if  not  satisfifd. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

if  you  order  100  each 
of  the  above  six 
brands  of  H  R  A  At 
Cigarettes,  we  send 
yoUf  free  of  charge, 
ia  addition  to  the 
free  box,  a  smartly- 
sh  aped  gold  mounted 
Cigarette  fi  older 
(4yn.  long,  value 
21/-). 
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historical  accuracy,  the  playbills,  for  instance, 
being  printed  in  modern  type,  and  the  actor 
who  interprets  Burbage  having  been  selected 
for  his  likeness  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
and  wearing  the  traditional  black  now  associated 
with  the  part,  but  not,  if  my  memory  serves, 
in  the  Burbage  era.  We  also  doubt  if  the 
picture  of  the  great  author  taking  *'  the  call," 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  is  anything  like 
what  the  real  thing  was,  if,  indeed — which  is 
more  than  doubtful — authors  took  "calls"  in 
those  days. 

We  next  pass  to  the  play  proper,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  cinema  company,  and  the  familiar 
story  is  unfolded,  or,  rather,  screened  for  our 
edification.    Nothing  is  left  out.    For  instance, 


distinguished  appearance  of  the  Prince,  Bacon 
tells  Shakespeare — with  whom  he  is  well 
acquainted — that  he  ought  to  make  Hamlet  the 
hero  of  one  of  his  plays.  "  Methinks  I  will," 
replies  the  great  dramatist. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  far 
superior  Hamlet  up  to  date  will  be  to  Shake- 
speare's  play,  and  as  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
the  dialogue-— always  the  dullest  part  of  a 
Shakespeare  play  to  modern  audiences — is  left 
out,  it  takes  no  longer  to  screen  Ihan  the  spoken 
play.  For,  after  all,  we  can  read  the  play  at 
home,  but  to  visualise  it  we  need  imagination. 
The  cinema  company  kindly  save  us  the  trouble. 
So  let  us  all  book  seats  in  advance  for  this  epoch - 
making-improving-on-Shakespeare  "  Hamlet." 


NEIGHBOURLY   KNOWLEDGE, 


.ToNKS  (of  latp,  Y/l'.C,  fiercely) :  If  ,yoiu-  eat  comes  over  in  my  garden  again,  I'll  shoot  it. 
BuowNE  (also  of  V.T.C.,  sneeringly) :  Don't  talk  rot  !     You  couldn't  hit  it. 


a  casual  allusion  on  Hamlet's  part  to  a  sea- 
fight  in  which  he  took  part  is  given  in  full,  with 
a  wealth  of  pistol  and  cutlass  play,  and  so  much 
smoke  that  the  pirates  evidently  anticipated 
the  smoke  screens  used  in  the  now  concluded 
Great  War.  Hamlet,  it  may  be  remembered, 
visits  England  between  the  acts  of  Shakspeare's 
"Hamlet,"  and  we  see  him  as  a  tourist,  seeing 
the  sights  of  London  and  rowing  on  the  Thames. 
In  making  Shakespeare  his  cicerone  on  these 
occasions,  the  new  version  is  certainly  rather 
daring ;  but,  after  all,  if  anyone  had  or  has  a 
right  to  show  England  to  Hamlet,  Shakespeare 
is  the  man;  Incidentally,  the  Baconian  theory 
is  for  ever  put  to  rest  by  introducing  the  Prince 
to  Lord  Verulam,  commonly  but  erroneously 
known     as     Tjord     Bacon.       Struck    by     tlie 


"Pray,  sir,"  said  a  man  who  had  previously 
been  the  furthest  back  in  a  crowd,  to  another 
who  had  just  joined  it,  "have  the  kindness 
not  to  press  upon  me ;  it  is  unnecessary,  for 
there  is  no  one  behind  to  press  upon  you  I " 
"  But  there  may  be  presently,"  said  the  other. 
"Besides,  sir,  what's  the  good  of  being  in  a 
crowd  if  one  mayn't  shove  ?  " 


A  FAMOUS  wit  was  once  asked  whether  he 
did  not  consider  that  a  certain  authoress  who 
belonged  rather  to  the  previous  generation 
was  not  "a  little  tiresome."  "Not  at  all," 
said  he  gallantly,  but  then,  as  though  to  be 
honest,  added,  "  She  was  perfectly  tiresome." 
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BEAUTY  CULTURE 

Some  Simple  Recipes  that  give  Startling   Results 
By  MIMOSA 
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Getting  Rid  of  Feminine  Moustaches. 

TO  women  who  are  annoyed  by 
disfiguring  downy  hair  growths 
a  method  of  permanently 
eradicating  the  same  will 
come  as  a  piece  of  good 
news.  For  this  purpose 
pure  powdered  pheminol 
may  be  used.  Almost  any 
chemist  should  be  able  to 
supply  an  ounce  of  this 
drug.  The  recommended 
treatment  is  designed,  not 
only  to  remove  the  dis- 
figuring growth  instantly, 
leaving  no  trace,  but 
also  to  actually  kill  the 
hair  roots  without  irrita- 
ting the  skin. 

How  to  have  Thick  and 
Pretty  Hair. 

SOAPS  and  artificial  shampoos  ruin  many 
beautiful  heads  of  hair.  Few  people 
know  that  a  teaspoonful  of  good  stallax 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  has  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  hair  and  makes  the  most 
delightful  shampoo  imaginable.  It  leaves  the 
hair  brilliant,  soft,  and  wavy,  cleanses  the  scalp 
completely,  and  greatly  stimulates  the  hair 
growth.  The  only  drawback  is  that  stallax 
seems  rather  expensive.  It  comes  to  the 
chemist  only  in  sealed  ~  lb.  packages,  which 
retail  at  half-a-crown.  However,  as  this  is 
sufficient  for  twenty- five  or  thirty  shampoos,  it 
really  works  out  very  cheaply  in  the  end. 

Blackheads,  Oily  Pores,  etc. 

THE  new  sparkling  face-bath  treatment 
rids  the  skm  of  blackheads,  oiUness,  and 
enlarged  pores  almost  instantly.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless,  pleasant,  and  immediately 
effective.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  drop  a 
stymol  tablet,  obtained  from  the  chemist's,  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water,  arrd  after  the  resulting 
effervescence  has  subsided,  dab  the  affected 
portions  of  the  face  freely  with  the  liquid. 
When  you  dry  the  face  you  will  find  that  the 
blackheads  come  right  off  on   the  towel,  the 


h    ^-^    tic 


arge  pores  contract  and  efface  them- 
selves naturally  and  the  greasiness  is 
all  gone,  leaving  the  skin  smooth,  soft, 
and  cool      This  treatment  should  be 
repeated  a  few  times  at  intervals   of 
several   days  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  result 
shall  be  permanent. 

Grey  Hair  Unnecessary. 

E  need  not  resort 
to  the  very  ques- 
"  on  able  expedient 
of  hair  dye  in  order  not  to 
have  grey  hair.  The  grey 
hair  can  easily  be  changed 
back  to  a  natural  colour 
m  a  few  days'  time  merely 
by  the  application  of  a 
simple,  old-fashioned,  and 
periectly  harmless  home- 
made lotion.  Procure 
from  your  chemist  two 
ounces  of  tammalite  con- 
centrate and  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  bay 
rum.  Apply  this  to  the  hair  a  few  times  with 
a  small  sponge  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  grey  hair  gradually 
darkening  to  the  desired  shade.  The  lotion  is 
pleasant,  not  sticky  or  greasy,  and  does  not 
injure  the  hair  in  any  way. 

How  to  Discard  an  Unsightly  Complexion. 

HOW  many  women  exclaim  as  they 
behold  their  ugly  complexion  in  the 
mirror  :  '*  If  I  could  only  tear  off  this 
old  skin  ! "  And  do  you  know  it  is  now 
possible  to  do  that  very  thing?  Not  to  actually 
remove  the  entire  skin  all  of  a  sudden  ;  that 
would  be  too  heroic  a  method,  and  painful,  too, 
I  imagine.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes  off 
in  such  tiny  particles,  and  so  gradually — 
requiring  about  ten  days  to  complete  the 
transformation — it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit.  Day  by 
day  the  beautiful  complexion  underneath  comes 
forth.  Marvellous  !  No  matter  how  muddy, 
rough,  blotchy,  or  aged  your  complexion,  you 
can  surely  discard  it  by  this  simple  process. 
Just  get  some  ordinary  mercohzed  wax  at  your 
chemist's,  apply  nightly  like  cold  cream, 
washing  it  off  in  the  mornings. 
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The  aspiring  amateur  in  the  realm  of  the 
drama  is  often  so  conceited  that  he  is  confident 
of  his  ability  to  play  "  leading  parts  "  at  the 
very  start.  It  is  certainly  unusual  to  find  an 
actor  as  modest  as  the  one  who  inserted  the 
following  advertisement  in  one  of  the  London 
papers : 

"Engagement  Wanted. — Small  part,  such 
as  dead  body  or  outside  shouts." 


THE    NEW   LABOUR    PARTY. 

(Leiid-a-hand  week-end  parties  are    now  being  given  l>y 

hostesses,  at  which  eveiy  gue^t  is  expected  to  help  willi 

the  housework.) 

Guests  in  stately  mansions  staying  have  to  mingle 

work  witli  playing, 
For  it's  not  all  tea  and   tennis   wiien   no   servants 

can  be  got ; 
The  duchess  sifts  the  cinders,  and  the  major  clears 

the  *•  winders," 
And  the   Honourable   Bertie  acts  as  second  footman 

—what! 

An  heiress,  not  good-locking,  is  told  off  to  do  the  ^^  FRIKM)  was  scolding  Jenkins  for  what  he 

cooking;  termed  his  neglect  of  his  wife.     "  Come,  now," 

A  peeress  peels  potatoes,  and  a  countess  gets  the  he  said,  *'  confess  that  you  don't  pay  as  much 

tea;  attention  to  your  wife  as  you  did  before  you 

One's   hostess   does  the  washing,   and,  with  soap-  were  married." 

suds  round  him  sloshing,  *'Yes,"  exclaimed   Jenkins,  "I  mind  twice 

The  mangle's  operated  by  an  eminent  K.C.  as  quick  now  I  " 


^^OA/l/ra 


OVElllIEAUD    IN    TJrE    I'AllK. 

"  Weukn't  you  angry  with  bini  when  he  kitjscd  you  V  ' 
"Oh,  yes — every  time." 


Bright  nuts  their  muscles  harden  by  working  In  the 

garden, 
A   canon   carries   coals    up,   and  a  poet  cleans  the 

plate ; 
The  youthful  Lord  Fitz-Noodle  acts  as  valet  to  the 

poodle ; 
A  dowager  is  dusting,  while  an  M.P.  does  the  grate. 

This  notable  unbending  by  the  folks  who  go  week- 
ending, 

In  spite  of  all  temptations  these  domestic  Jobs  to 
shirk, 

Though  it  makes  them  feel  much  thinner,  what  an 
appetite  for  dinner 

Results  from  these  exertions  at  the  novel  game  of 
work!  If'  II,  Itoberls, 


Mrs.  Brown  was  bormg  Mrs.  Jones  with 
wonderful  tales  about  her  Willie. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  *'  he's  top  of  his  class  this 
week,  and  his  father  is  going  to  take  him  to 
the  Zoo." 

"Eeally?"  yawned  Mrs.  Jones.  "We're 
sending  Charles  to  a  good  school." 


Small  Girl  :  Four  and  six  are  eighteen. 

Teacher  :  Eighteen  I  It  was  only  ten 
yesterday. 

Small  Girl  :  Yes,  that  was  yesterday,  but 
it  has  gone  up  since. 
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BEAUTY   IN   AMBUSH. 

Pail*  maiden,  thousrh  the  world  admits 
Your  millinery's  enterprisinje:^ 
To  possible  admirers  It's 
,     Quite  tantalising^. 

The  profile  of  your  nose  and  chin, 
Securely  blinkered,  can't  be  guessed  «t, 
While  all  your  curls  are  hidden  in 
Your  dinky  best  hat, 

That's  like  a  bucket,  or,  perhaps, 
A  market-basket  minus  handle, 
Or  the  extinguisher  one  claps 
Upon  a  candle. 


had  a  maiden  aunt  once — in  fact,  we  have  got 
her  now — and  her  hobby  was  geology.  She 
knew  a  lot  about  it,  being  a  bit  of  a  fossil 
herself.  Her  idea  of  enjoyment  at  the  seaside 
was  crawling  about  the  rocks  all  day  with  a 
hammer,  chipping  off  bits  and  lecturing  on 
them  afterwards  at  dinner. 

One  morning  she  was  prowling  about  as 
usual,  when  she  suddenly  came  upon  a  large, 
round,  glossy  object  which  was  quite  new  to 
her.  In  her  excitement  she  gave  it  an  extra 
hard  whack  with  the  hammer,  whereupon  it 
sprang  into  the  air  with  a  loud  yell,  and  proved 
to  be  the  bald  head  attached  to  an  old  gentle - 


(?<^5«u«A£^      '^ . 


A   CLEVKXi   BOY. 


"Williams,  attend  to  what  I'm  saying.    You're  listening  to  me  with  one  ear  and  looking 
out  of  the  window  with  the  other  I " 


The  point  that  mystifies  my  brain— 
And  though  I  would,  1  can't  decide  il- 
ls, have  you  got  a  face  so  vain 
You  try  to  hide  it? 

Or  does  the  hat  we  all  deplore 
Copy  its  model  with  completeness. 
And,  like  a  beehive,  hold  a.  store 
Of  secret  sweetness  ? 

Jessie  Pope, 


HOBBY  HOLIDAYS. 

To  some  people  a  holiday  is  a  mere  irksome 
blank,  unless  they  can  devote  it  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  favourite  hobby.  This  is  all  very  well  if 
they  can  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  don't  want 
to  drag  in  other  members  of  the  party.     We 

Facing   Third  Cover.\ 


man  who  was  resting  among  the  rocks  after 
bathing. 

Fortunately  the  photographer  of  our  party 
happened  to  be  close  by,  and  we  possess  a  price- 
less snapshot  depicting  the  geologist  trying  to 
explain  things  to  her  victim. 

This  tragic  incident  so  unnerved  auntie  that 
she  has  given  up  fossil  hunting  and  taken  to 
butterflies. 


At  a  dinner-party  at  which  Talleyrand  was 
present,  a  well-known  author  of  the  day 
happened  to  remark  :  "  For  myself,  I  will  say 
that  I  never  did  but  one  really  mischievous 
action  in  my  life."  "And  when  will  it  be 
ended?  "  asked  Tallej^rand. 
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A  Clean f  Softfilowing  Shave 

You  know  why  a  barber  strops  his 
razor.  You  perhaps  know  what  a  shave 
is  like  with  an  unstropped  or  a  badly 
stropped  blade.  Stropping  is  as  neces- 
sary with  a  safety  razor  as  with  a  clasp 
razor.  Both  are  of  steel.  Both  become 
dull  if  not  stropped  before  every  shave. 

The  **  Valet "  AutoStrop  is  the  only 
razor  with  a  self- stropping  device  built 
right  into  the  frame.  Without  the 
barbers  skill  you  can  put  a  "barber's 
edge**  on  a  "Valet**  blade  in  10  seconds 
without    taking    it    out    of    the    razor. 

Besides  the  25/-  Standard  Set  so  Well 
known,  there  are  many  other"  Valet 'sets, 
of  which  the  photographs  show  three. 

No.  400.  Ivory  grained  celluloid  case,  lined  velvet  and  satin,  con- 
tains heavily  silver-plated,  self-stropping  razor,  twelve  Q  Q  /£! 
tested  "  Valet "  blades  and  "  Valet "  strop    -    Price    Oib/O 

No.  8.  In  folding  case  of  selected  pigskin  ;  contains  heavily 
silver-plated,  self-stropping  razor,  twelve  tested  "Valet"  blades, 
genuine  "Valet"  strop,  two  silver-plated  tubes  containing  shaving 
brush  and  soap,  and  a  bevelled  shaving  mirror  in  \^*y  f{* 
leather  pocket  in  lid,  as  illustrated      -        -    Price     02</0 

No.  351.    Contains  heavily  silver-plated,  self-stropping  razor, 
twelve  tested  "Valet"  blades,  genuine  "Valet"  strop  in  flat 
metal  case  handsomely  embossed,  with  plain  diamond      Q/\  A 
space  in  centre  of  cover  for  monogram   -        -    Price      OU  /  " 


l  he  wora  "  Valet 
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YOU 
CAN 
LIVE 


I 


13  days  without  Food 
3  days  without  Water 
Only  3  minutes  infithout  Air, 


COUGHS,   GOLDS,   INFLUENZA,   BRONGHITIS, 
ASTHMA,  CATARRH  AND  WHOOPING   COUGH 

Reduce  the  Air  Ration  Below  Health  Point. 

The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  breathing  is  affected,  the  bronchial  tubes  or  bronchi  become 
inflamed,  and  cough,  more  or  less  serious,  follows.  If  neglected  the  entire  respiratory  system 
is  weakened,  and  that  way  consumption  lies.  Children  sufTer  more  frequently  from  such  complaints 
than  do  their  elders,  the  death  rate  among  the  very  young  being  truly  appalling,  and  in  too  many 
instances  due  entirely  to  thoughtless  neglect. 

The  World's  Supreme  Remedy 

is  Veno's  Lightning  Cough  Cure,  so  called  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  overcomes  chronic 
coughs,  and  cures  deep-seated  and  long-standing  cases  of  any  of  the  above-named  troubles. 
Veno's  Lightning  Cough  Cure,  in  Open  Competition  with  the  world,  was  awarded 

GRAND  PRIX  AND  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  PARIS  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1910. 

for  its  purity,  efficacy,  and  pharmaceutical  excellence.     Many   thousands  of  testimonials  from   cured 

patients,  scientific  men,  and  doctors  have  been  received.     The  following  is  an  example  : — 

Charles  Hyatt-Woolf,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  in  his  work,  '*  Truths  About  the  Things  We 
Live  On  ajtd  Daily  Use"  says:  "/  have  experimented  in  the  laboratory  with  Veno's 
Lightning  Cough  Cure,  and  I  have  likewise  applied  it  in  practice.  .  .  ,  Jn  all  cases 
to  which  1  applied  it  the  influence  of  this  remedy  was  most  marked.'* 


VENDS 

Couch 

CURE  I 


■ 


Reduced  J acsitnile 
0/  original  pack- 
age. Refuse  all 
imitations  and 
substitutes. 


Y 


ENO'S  V^tNlNG 

COUGH  CURE 


English  Prices,  1/3  &  3/< 

Ask  always  for  Veno's  Lightning 
Cough  Cure.  It  is  sold  by  Chemists, 
StoreSf  and  Medicine  Dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  your  Chemist 
is  out  of  stock  he  will  get  it  for  you. 


Sole  Proprietors  :   The  Veno  Drug  Co,,  Ltd,,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Gastric  Ulcers  §  Weak  Nerves 

In  Bed  for  Months  at  a  Time.    Now  Cured 
by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 

Mrs.  White,  49,  Redcar  Road  East,  South  Bank,  S.O.,  Yorks.,  says  :— 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  praise  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  enough.  Pm  quite  sure 
they  saved  my  Hfe.  My  illness  came  on  about  nine  years  ago.  At  first  I 
just  felt  weak  and  run-down,  but  this  condition  grew  worse  till  I  seemed  to 
have  no  strength  left.  My  case  was  diagnosed  as  nervous  debility  and 
severe  indigestion,  which  latter  brought  on  gastric  ulcers.  I  was  in  bed  for 
months  at  a  time,  always  in  great  pain,  and  very  nervous.  Nobody  thought 
I  could  live  :  in  fact,  I  was  given  up  three  times. 

"  It  was  after  the  last  terrible  attack  that  I  tried  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 
I  had  been  in  bed  thirteen  weeks,  in  spite  of  all  the  medicine  I  had,  and  I 

can  assure  you  it  astonished  me  to  find  that  after  the  first  box  of  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  I  felt 
distinctly  better.  Naturally  I  continued  taking  them,  with  the  result  that  I  steadily  grew  stronger. 
My  stomach  became  easier  and  my  nerves  were  soothed,  though  at  one  time  I  could  not  bear  a 
sound.     Now,  after  a  course  of  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets,  I  feel  as  well  as  ever  in  my  life." 

Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES 

1/3  and  3/- 

the  3/-  size  being  the 
more  economical.  Sold 
by  Chemists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Ask  for 
Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets 
and  refuse  substitutes. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Breakdown     Sleeplessness       Neurasthenia 
Nerve  Failure  Anaemia  Wasting 

Neuritis  Indigestion  Kidney  Trouble 

Nervousness  Palpitation  Vital  Exhaustion 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 

Dr.  Cassell's  Co.,  Ltd.y  Manchester. 


TAKE    TWO 
TABLETS 

at  bedtime  and  note  how 
well  you  sleep :  continue 
and  you  will  know  the 
joy  of  health  and  vigour. 
EaUALLY  SUITABLE 
FOR  CHILDREN. 
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The  Complete  Diet 

Hovis  Bread  is  a  complete 
diet.  If  you  tried  to  live 
on  white  bread  only  you 
would  slowly  starve,  how- 
ever much  you  eat.  Not  so 
with  Hovis  'Bread  because 


H6VIS 

(Trade  Mark) 

flour  contains  tissue- 
repairing  elements  in  the 
right  proportions  for  the 
full  nourishment  of  the  body, 
also  the  natural  organic 
phosphates  of  wheat. 

There   are  no  husks  in 

Hovis    flour :    therefore 

it    is    the    most    easily 

digested. 


YOUR    BAKER 
BAKES    IT. 


The  New  Pelman  Course 


A  REMARKABLE  ACHIEVEMENT. 


The  New  Pelman  Course,  particulars  of 
which  are  now  announced,  is  a  most 
remarkable  achievement. 

Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Truth,  it  repre- 
sents an  improvement  of  100  per  cent, 
on  the  former  Course  that  did  such 
valuable  work  during  the  war. 

The  New  Course  is  the  result  of  the 
unique  experience  that  has  been  gained  in 
training  the  minds  of  over  500,000  men  and 
women  of  every  age,  type,  occupation,  and 
position. 

Further,  it  embodies  the  results  of  the 
latest  discoveries  in  the  science  of  Psychology 
— discoveries  that  illuminate  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  nature  of  those  influences  and 
impulses  (beneficial  and  otherwise)  which 
govern  so  many  of  our  actions  in  life — and 
deals,  amongst  other  matters,  with  Psycho- 
Analysis,  Repression  and  Expression,  and 
the  question  of  training  the  Sub-conscious. 

The  New  Pelman  Course  develops  just  those 
qualities  most  needed  for  success  in  every  conceivable 
career,  occupation,  business  or  pursuit. 

By  means  of  this  system  you  can  quickly  and  perma- 
nently eliminate  all  such  weaknesses  and  failings  as  ; — 

— Forgetfulness  — Timidity 

—Mind  Wandering         —Weakness  of  Will 
— Brain  Fag  —Lack  of  System 


-Indecision 

-Dullness 

-Shyness 


^-Lack  of  Initiative 
— Indefiniteness 
—  Mental  Flurry 


that   handicap  so  many  people  to-day  and   prevent 
them  from  getting  on. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  Pelmanism  develops  such 
valuable  qualities  as  : — 


— Cencentpation    • 
—Perception 
—Observation 
-Initiative 
—Will-Power 
—Decision 
—Ideation 
—Resourcefulness 
—Organising  Power 
-Directive  Ability 


— Forcefulness 
—Self- Confidence 
—  Driving- Power 
—Self- Control 
—Tact 

-Reliability 
—Salesmanship 
—Rightly  Directed 

Energy  and 
—A  Reliable  Memory 


that  are  indispensable  to  every  man  or  woman  who 
wishes  to  *'make  good"  in  any  sphere  of  life  or 
activity. 

Write  to-day  to  the  Pelman  Institute,  40,  Pelman 
House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C  I,  and  by 
return  you  will  receive,  gratis  and  post  free  : — 

(1)  A  copy  of  "Mind  and  Memory,**  46th  Edition, 
containing  a  full  description  of  the  New  (1920; 
Pelman  Course. 

(2)  A  Reprint  of  latest  Report  Issued  by  "Truth"  on 
the  work  of  the  Pelman  Institute. 

(3)  A  form  entitling  you  to  enrol  for  the  full  Course 
on  reduced  terms, 

together  with  the  latest  information  concerning  the 
famous  system  which  is  doing  so  much  for  others,  and 
the  benefits  of  which  are  now  obtainable  by  you. 

Overseas  Addresses:  505,  Ftft/i  Ave»ue,  New  York  Cityy 
U.S.A.;  Temple  Buildings  Toronto,  Canada;  396,  F/mders 
Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Natal  Bank  Chambers, 
Durban,  South  Africa;  CJtmvpatty  Sea  Face,  Grant  Road 
P.O.,  Bombay f  India, 
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GOOD    NEWS    FOR 

NEURASTHENICS 

THE  GREAT  TRIUMPH  OF 
CURATIVE    ELECTRICITY. 


Not  a  day  passes  but  some  new  victory  is  credited  to 
Curative  Electricity.  Not  a  day  but  some  poor  nerve- 
racked  neurasthenic  derives  solace  from  its  soothing 
influence  and  blessed  relief  from  pain.  From  great  private 
hospitals  the  volume  of  testimony  in  its  favour  is  growing 
daily. 

AMAZING    CURES. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pulvermacher's  advocacy  of  electrical  treatment  as  the 
one  natural  and  i)ermanent  method  of  restoring  lost  Nerve  Force  was 
greeted  at  first  with  contempt  b^  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  advanced 
of  medical  thinkers.  His  amazing  cures,  however,  demanded  more 
and  more  consideration,  gradually  won  respect,  and  to-day  there  is 


V'-.^  V.« 


No  agoay  is  greater  thaa 
the  silent  suffering  agony 
of  the  neurasthenic.  The 
nerves  literally  moan  or 
scream  with  pain.  Keep 
your  nerves  well  nourished 
and  fit.  Neglect  them  and 
you  suffer  an  earthly  in* 
ferno  of  illness  and  pain. 


scarcely  a  hospital  or  curative  institution  of  any  kind  where  electrical 
treatment  is  not  employed  either  alone  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  other 
treatments.  Over  and  over  again  its  successful  application  has  cured 
after  all  other  treatments  have  failed,  and  thousands  of  the  world's 
greatest  phyglcians  and  surgeons  prescribe  and  recommend  it.  Why? 
Because  the  human  body  is  just  a  great  electrical  machine,  and  the 
lack  of  Nerve  Force  can  only  be  compensated  for  by  the  introduction 
of  electricity  within  the  body  from  without. 

WHOLE    NERVE   SYSTEM 
REVITALISED, 

Every  function,  every  system,  every  organ,  every  muscle,  and  every 
nerve  cell  is  operated  by  Nerve  Force.  The  Pulvermacher  Electro- 
logical  Treatment  restores  lost  Nerve  Force  by  means  of  light  electro- 
logical  appliances  that  can  be  worn  with  comfort  and  which  do  not 
interfere  with  one's  daily  pursuits,  They  give  no  shock  to  the  system, 
but  pour  into  the  depleted  or  imiwverished  nerve  system  a  contmuous 
stream  of  new  electrical  energy.  They  revive  the  healthy  function 
of  nerves,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  intestines.  They 
increase  disrestion,  a8sitnila.tion,  and  cir- 
culation, and  are  invaluable  in  Indigrestion, 
Constipation,  Flatulence,  Liver  Troubles, 
Kidney  Disorders,  Circulatory  Weakness, 
Heart  Weakness,  Nerve  Weakness,  and  all 
Functional  Derangrements. 

To-day  you  can  read  all  about  the  great  triumph  of  curative 
electricity  in  a  most  interesting  little  book,  written  in  fascinating 
style  by  a  leading  authority,  the  famous  electrologist.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pulvermacher,  also  the  discoverer  of  the  famous  Pulvermacher 
Electrological  Treatment.  The  author  enunciates  the  startling  theory 
that  all  functional  disorders  arise  from  a  deficiency  or  a  leakage  of 
Nerve  Force,  or  what  to-day  is  more  widely  known  as 

NEURASTHENIA  (NERVE-WEAKNESS) 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  securing  a  free  copy  of 
"A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength."  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  free  by  post  to  your  door.    Address : 

The  Superintendent,^  Pulvermacher  Elec- 
trological institute,  Ltd.,  22,  Vulcan  House, 
56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C4, 


SHARPS 

SUPER-KREEM 

TOFFEE 


IB 


At  the  Pictures  \ 

The  ideal  place  for  Sharp*s 
Super  Kreem,  which  is  as  sweet 
as  Mary  Pickford,  makes  as 
many  smiles  as  Charlie  Chaplin, 
and  has  as  many  admirers  as 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Its  creamy, 
rich,  seductive  flavour  com- 
bined with  its  purity  and 
wholesomeness  has  made  it 
the  "STAR"  amongst  sweet- 
meats. 

Sold  loose  bv  weight  or  in  4lb. 
decorated  tins— also  in  i,   i  and 

I'lb  tins. 
E.  Sh&BP 


The  surest 
and  quickest 
remedy  for  ' 
Catarrh,  or- 
dinary Colds 
and  Asthma- 
tic Troubles. 


ILLLI 


jriTiL 


The  standard 
remedy  for 
over  40  years. 

At  all 
Chemists 

4s.  3d.  a  tiiL 


SHORT  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

are  often  ignored  and  looked  down  upon.  Tall 
people  receive  favourable  consideration  and 
attention  in  every  walk  of  li^e.  By  my  easy, 
scientific,  and  safe  method  you  Can  grow 
several  inches  taller.  Many  people  have  added 
2  to  B  inches  to  their  height  by  my  system. 
Wrilp  at  once  for  FREE  particulars,  mentioning 
IVtndsor  Magazine  and  enclosing  2rt?.  for 
postage.— W.  M.  Edison,  Ltd.,  51,  Church  Street, 
South  Shore,  Blackpool, 


WHY  BE   TOO    FAT 

REGAIN  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 

and  reduce  your  weight  quickly  by  com- 
mencing the  nev  r-failing  Antipon  treatment 
NOW.  It  has  18  years'  reputation,  and  is 
tha  only  safe,  sure,  and  pleasant  remedy  for 
over-stoutness.  No  change  of  diet,  but  a 
redaction  of  8  oz.  to  8  lb.  in  a  single  day 
and  night.  Sold  by  Boots  (580  branches)  and 
all  Chemists  nnd  Stores  the  world  over. 
Price  3/-  and  5/-,  or  in  plain  wrapper  direct 
from  the  ANTIFOM  CO.  <D«8k  W-, 
27,  Store    St.,   laondon,  W.C.  1. 

CHEMISTS    STOCK    IT    EVERYWHERE, 
& 


YOUR^ 

^CHEMISTl 

SELLS 
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The 
Columbia 
Grafonola 


Columbia 
Records 
bring  the 
Master 
Musicians 
to  you  . . . 


AGAINST  the  thousands  who  hear 
Dame  CLARA  BUTT  and  the 
Master  Musicians  of  the  day  in 
their  public  life  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  enjoy  their  art  in  their 
own  house  through  Columbia  Records. 
For  Columbia  Records  bring  the  Master 
Musicians  to  you.  Ask  to  hear  the  new 
records  at  your  dealer's. 

On  sale  at  all  Music-Sellers  and  Stores.  Can  be 
played  on  all  gramophones.  Complete  lists  from 
COLUMBIA,  102-108.  Clerkenwell  Rd..E.C.l. 


Coitimbia 


RECORDS  &  GRAFONOLAS 


Ten  models,  prices  from 

£8  88.  to  £75. 

Cabi'iet  Grafonolas,  as 
shown,  from  £37  lOs. 

The  Worlds 

finest 
Gramophone 


T  e  Master  Musicians  recording  ONLY  for 
Columbia  Records  include  the  following : 

OrchesiraL—^vc  Henry  J.  Wood,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
Mr.  Albert  Coates,  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  and  their 
Orchestras. 

Vocal. — Dame  Clara  Butt,  Elsa  Stralia,  Maria  Barrientos, 
Rosa  Ponselle ;  Tom  Burke,  Stracciari,  Frank  Mailings, 
Gervase  Ehves,  Hubert  Eisdell,  Kennerley  Rumford,  Thorpe 
Bates,  Norman  Allin,  Arthur  Jordan,  Hughes  Macklin,  etc. 

histrumentaL—Vl.  de  Pachmann  (/*/«;/<?),  Ysaye  {violin)^ 
Casals  {'cello),  Toscha  Seidel  {violiti),  Josef  Hofraann 
{pia*to\  Percy  Grainger  {piano),  Daisy  Kennedy,  (violin), 
W.  H.  Squire,  {'cello),  Wm.  Murdoch,  {piano),  C.  Warwick 
Evans  {'cello),  etc. 
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The  "ADAPTA"  Bed-Table  I 


A 
MODERN  \ 
COMFORT  I 


Can  be  instantly  raised,  ^ 
lowered,  or  inclined.  It  s 
extends  over  bed,  couch,  ^ 
or  chair,  without  touch-  = 
ing  it,  and  is  the  ideal  ^ 
Table  for  reading  or  ^ 
taking  meals  in  bed  with  ^ 
ease  and  comfort.  By  ^ 
pressing  a  button  the  top  ^ 
can  be  adjusted  to  ^ 
various  inclinations.  It  ^ 
cannot  over  -  balance.  ^ 
Comprises  Bed -Table,  ^ 
Reading  Stand,  Writing  = 
Table,  Bed  Rest,  Card  ^ 
Table,  &c.  British  made.  ^ 

p  No.  1.— Enamelled      Metal     Parts,     with  M 

m         Polished  Wood  Top         £2     5     O  ^ 

=  No.  3. — Ditto,  with  Adjustable  Side  Tray  ^ 

=          Book-holders,   and  Polished   Oak  Top  = 

^          {as  illustrated) ...  £4     4     O  s 

=  No.  5. — Complete  as  No.  3,  but  with  De-  ^ 

=          tachable  Candle  Sconce,  and  all  Metal  ^ 

p         Parts  finished  Polished  Brass     £5   17     6^ 

^  Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain.         Write  for  Booklet  A«5.  f 

I  J.   FOOT    &   SON,   Ltd.,  | 

^  171,     NEW    BOND    STREET,     LONDON,    W.I.  ^ 
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The  Safety  Shaver 

with    distinctive    features 

TheWILKINSON 

NEW       MODEL 

SAFETY  SHAVER 

has    a    rachet    head, 

which  enables  it  to  be 

used  at  any  convenient  ^ 

angle,  and  a  revolving  ' 

guard  which  does  not 

disturb  the  lather,  thereby  permitting 

full  use  of  the  blade's  keen  cutting 

edge. 

The  seven  solid  sword-steel  blades 
give  a  lifetime  service  and  a  closer 
and  easier  shave  than  is  possible 
with  the  thin  • '  use  -  and  -  throw  - 
away  "  kind.  The  first  cost  is  the 
last  cost. 

It  is  perfectly  hygienic  because  the 
thumb  press  permits  instant  removal 
of  the  blade  for  cleaning. 

Complete  in  leather  case  with  a/v  ^ 
Stropping  Handle  and  Seven  ^llf  •■ 
Solid  Blades        -        -        -  / 


THE  WILKINSON  SWORD  CO.,  LTD. 
53,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Managing  Director : 
T.  H.  Randolph. 


IVor/cs: 
Acton,  W.3 


ijC    ^^^  ^1^^^^       We  pay 

postage 

Any  article  of  ladies', 
children's  or  gentlemen's 
wearing  apparel  or  household 
furnishing  that  has  been 
soiled  by  use  or  faded  by 
exposure.  Pullars*  processes 
will  improve  its  appearance 
beyond  belief  and  lengthen 
its  life  and  usefulness.  Send  to 
any  PuUar  Branch  or  Agency, 
or  post  direct  to  PULLARS* 

Cleaners&Dyers  Perlii 


'  For  cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  &c 

Goddard^s 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  eveny Where  6**  1/-  2^6  &4^6 


COSMOGRAPHIG  GORRESPONOENCE  CtUB. 

Collectors'    International    Exchange. 

WOULD    YOU     LIKE    TO 

Exchange  Postcards,  and  see  the  wonders  of  other  Countries  ? 
Correspond  and  cultivate  Friendships  all  over  the  Globe  ? 
Collect  Stamps,  Photographs,  Curios,  etc.,  as  a  Hobby? 
Receive  regularly  the  neat  little  Club  Magazine? 
Get  an  avalanche  of  Samples,  Periodicals,  etc.  ? 
Learn  new  Languages,  and  make  money  in  your  spare  time  ? 
THEN    SEND    AT    ONCE 

Four  Shillings  or  equivalent  to   the  Secretary  for  one  year's 

subscription  to 
Britain's  Most  Important  Society — "  I  joined  the  C.C.C.  and 

now  all  the  world  knoAvs  about  it ! "  ^ 
And  secure  this  enormous  privilege  which  is  of  such  immense 

,yalue  to  everyone  everywhere  ! 

Colleciors,  Students,  Hobbyists,  Writers,  Business  Men,  etc. 

Mention  Windsor  Magazi7ie. 

LEONARD     HUGHES.     D.C.M.,     B.E.,    C.CC, 

74,  Francis  Road,  Edgbaston  In  Birmingham. 


Ixpfhen^  means  of  tfio  '^UIK  ' 


DOG 


DOG 


POWDERS  you  can  always  keep  him  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  healtliy,  hearty,  full  of  life,  free  from  all  Skin 
Diseases  and   other   complaints,   and 
*)le 


condition,  healtliy, ,, 

Diseases  and  other  complaints,  and  also  from  the 
most  objectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
WORMS.  Use  these  Powders  with  the  utmost 
confidence  ;  they  are  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  Dog  Breeders 
in  the  World.  1/-  and  21/6 1  post  free  1/2  and 
2/8,  from  F.  H.  PROSSER  *  CO.,  Ltd.,  Veterinary 
Chemists,  Spring  Hill,  BIRMINGHAM,  or  through 
any  Chemist,  Corn  Dealer,  or  Stores. 

TO  CURE  DRUNKARDS 

with  or  without  their  knowledge,  enclose  stamp 
to  pay  postage  for  Free  Trial  Package  of  a 
wonderful  remedy  that  has  saved  homes.  Send 
no  money.  Address  in  confidence,  Ward 
Chemical  Co.,  649,  Century  House,  205,  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.  
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The  most  brilliant  gas-generating  lamp 
ever  perfected.  In  use  in  thousands 
of  homes.  A  soft  white  light  which 
will  make  reading  a  delight.  Equal 
to    20    oil    lamps,    300     candle-power. 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
petrol,  and  lights  with  ordinary  matches. 
None  of  the  troubles  of  old-style  oil 
lamps — no  trimming  of  wicks,  leaking 
of  oil,  and  washing  of  sooty  chimneys. 
Perfectly  safe — absolutely  no  danger— 
fuel  cannot  spill.  Uses  two  small  durable 
mantles.  An  ideal  light.  Your  children 
can  study  without  eyestrain.  Perfect 
for  sewing.     A  pleasure  in  any  home* 


POST  FREE.  COMPLETE: 


CQ  307  As  illus-  na/a 

trated     ii3/\y 

CQ  329  Ornamental 
shade 

CQ  318  \  Decorated 
CQ  324  j       shade 


Coleman  quick-lite 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  absolutely  storm-proof  lantern. 
The  sunshine  of  the  night.  For 
farm  work  about  the  barns  and 
stables  it  has  no  equal.  For  any 
kind  of  outdoor  use.  300  candle- 
power.  If  accidently  knocked  over, 
will  continue  to  burn,  no  matter 
what  position.  A  clear  penetrating 
white  light.  Lights  with  matches. 
Burns  15  hours  one  filling.  Ideal 
for  the  poultry  house.  A  reliable 
and  practical  lantern  built  for  wear. 


Hurricane  Lantern,  LQ  327 


70/- 


THE  COLEMAN  QUICK-LITE  CO.,  LTD.,  tSiff;-;!?  T^J^^^ 


(TRADE    ENQU/RiES    SOLICITED.) 


'Phone:  Streatham  325. 
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What  Kind  of  a 
Man  Are  You  ? 


You,    young  or  old? 
In  yout  teens  or  in 
your   sixties,   can   you 
face    life   day   by   day 
cheerfully,     with     the 
stamina  to  keep  going, 
or  to  rise  to  better  things  ?    OR,  are 
you  held  down  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  your  own  physical  and  men- 
tal weakness  ? 

YOU  MADE  MISTAKES— 90  has  every 
man.  But  the  Real  Man  rises  above  his 
mistakes,  makes  the  lesson  they  gave  him 
serve  him  to  better  things.  So  can  you. 
You  don't  have  to  go  through  life  Weak, 
Run-down,  Nervous,  Debilitated,  Memory 
Failing,  all  Kinks  and  Pains. 
YOU  can  be  Strong,  Vigorous,  Vital, 
Manly !  The  means  are  here.  Let  me  tell 
you  how. 

You  Can  Come  Back 

I  can  Re  build  3'ou.  Make  you  over  again. 
Re-vitalize  you.  Fill  life  with  the  joyous- 
ness  of  its  purpose.  I,  personally,  am  the 
result  of  the  System  I  have  perfected.  I 
live  this  life.  I  breathe  it,  I  radiate  it  to 
all  my  pupils  daily,  and  they  become  as  I. 
I  can  change  your  whole  life  for  the  better. 
I  do  not  care  what  your  physical  ills,  nor 
your  mental  worries ;  they  yield  to  the 
Power  of  Strongfortism,  embodying  as  it 
does  the  true  principles  of  Nature's  laws. 
No  Drugs,  Oils,  Physics,  Pills*  or 
other  Piffle!  Just  Nature,  her  kindly 
ways,  under  my  personal  guidance,  and 

Jou  liave  the  safe,  sure,  perfect  way  to 
lealtt).  Strength.  Physical  Power,  the 
Yigor  that  makes  every  breath  Ecstasy  ! 

I  Can  Save  YOU 

STRONG  FORT  if  you  are  Interested  enougli  In 
TlJe  Perfect  Man  yourself  to  ask  me  a  few  questions.  It 
won't  cost  you  anything.  It  will  not  put 
you  under  any  obligations.  Just  because  you  fell,  because  you 
made  that  mistake,  don't  let  it  drag  you  down.  Don  t  let  it  l)e 
a  millstone  about  your  neck.  Tell  me  in  confidence  of  your 
physical  troubles,  no  matter  what  they  are,  and  I  can  advise 
you  and  help  you  wonderfully. 

Uet  Me  Re-build  You  ^loZ'aodfauei^l 

because  I  realize  that  every  person  is  difrerent,  and  each  pupil 
must  have  individual  personal  attention.  That,  too,  is  why  each 
of  my  pupils  succeed.  I  never  had  a  failure.  It  is  the  system- 
it  is  Strongfortism;  let  me  >11.  you  what  it  vnll  mean  to 
you.  There  is  a  liberal  education  m  my  book  ••Promotion 
and  Conservation  of  Health,  Strength,  and  Mental 
Energy."  It  is  free.  Send  for  it  to-day  and  include  three 
Id.  stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses.    Use  coupon  below. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT  Health  specialist 
1370  Strongfbri  Inst.,  Newark,  N.J.,  U.S. A. 

CUT   OUT   AND   MAIL  THIS   COUPON  -  -   -  — 

Mr.  Lionel  Strmgfort,  Newark,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Strongfort-Please  send  me  your  book  ••Promotion 
and  Conservation  of  Health,  Strength,  and  Mental 
Energy,"  for  postage  of  which  I  enclose  three  la.  stamps  to 
cover  mailing  expenses.  I  have  marked  (X)  before  the  subject  in 
which  I  am  interested.  (1370) 


..Colds 

..Catarrh 

..Asthma 

..Hay  Fever 

..Obesity 

..Headache 

..Thinness 

..Rupture 

..Muscular 

Development 
..Keuritis 
..Neuralgia 


...Flat  Chest 

...Deformity 

...Insomnia 

. .  .Heart-weakness 

...Short  Wind 

...Flat  Feet 

...Constipation 

...Billiousness 

...Torpid  Liver 

...Indigestion 

...Nervousness 

...Weak  Eyes 


...Falling  Hair 
...Poor  Memory 
...Rheumatism 
...Poor  Circulation 
...Youthful  Errors 
...Vital  Losses 
...Iropoteney 
...Skin  Disorders 
...Despondency 
...Round  Shoulders 
...Lung  Troubles 
...Increased  Height 


Name 

Age OccuPATiox. . 

Addhess 


ARE 

you 


DEAR 


TEST    THE    NEW    12    TONE 

DANJHILL  EARPHONE 

It  gives  perfect  hearing.  Every  instrument 
guaranteed,  and  each  case  fitted  by  a  specialist. 
Long  trial  allowed  without  obligation  to  pur- 
chase. Full  particulars  sent  free  by  return  post. 
D.  &  J.  HILL.  56.  Danjhill  House, 
267.  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  King's  Cross,  W.C 


STAMMERING  "=''™"''^^' 


I  CAN  CURE  YOU 


My  Rational  Method    is    most  successful,   and    gives    a 
thorough  and  permanent  cure. 

Treatment  personally  or  by  correspondence. 

Write /or  Free  Particulars. 

E.  E.  BARKER,  3,  Lime  Grove,  Handsworth,  Birminghain 


NEW  WOODEN  HUTS 

Dwellings,  Bungalows,  Offices,  Workshops, 
Motor  Car  Houses,  Pavilions,  Stables,  Stores, 
Canteens,  Greenhouses,  Frames,  Heating  Appara- 
tus, Rustic  Work,  Barrows,  Stoves,  Asbestos 
Sheets,  Poultry  Appliances  of  every  description, 
Glass  (Horticultural,  Window  and  Picture),  &c. 
Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 

T,  BATH  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  london,  w.c.2 


,fe   FORTNIGHT   Sfi 

TAR  TREATMENT 


GET  TO  KNOW  IT.  1 

A  Sure  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
FALLING    HAIR,    DANDRUFF, 
AND    HAIR   TURNING    GREY. 

A  Home  Treatment  which  only 
takes  three   minutes   a  day   is 
sent  post  free  for  21/-. 
1 AR  POMADE,  for  Scurf,  DandruH,  Irritii- 

tion  of  the  Scalp,  6/2. 
TAR    SHAMPOO    POWDER,    hygienic, 

refreshing,  1/5. 
lAR  LOTION,  the  wonderful  Hair  Tonic 
and  Beautifier.  7/4,  14/6.       pogi  pRgg. 

JEAN  HENRY  ET  CIE.  (LaboratoryU) 
.4-16.BuckiaghamPalace  Rd.,LONDON,S.V/.  1 
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Restful  and  Home -like  Upholstery 
at  Economical  Prices. 


EASY   PAYMENTS  or  CASH. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Cash  with  order. 
Settee,  one  end  adjustable.  Loose  Cushion,  £19  or  Easy  Payment  £21 — £3  down,  15/-  mthly. 

Arm  Chair,  *' Forty- winks  "  Head  Rests,    £10         „  „      £11 £2     „      10/- 

Divan  Chair,  Club  Pattern  -         -         -    £9  „  „      £10 £2     ,','      10/- 

Three-Piece  Set,  Settee  &  Pair  of  Chairs,  £38         „  „     £42— £4    *'      30/- 

Luxunous  and  soundly  upholstered.  Woollen  Flocks.  Coppered  Steel  Springs. 
British  Webs.  i>eats,  Backs  and  Arms  all  well  sprung.  Covered  in  a  variety  of 
French  and  other  Tapestries.      Patterns  submitted  for  Customer's  selection. 

Pounds  will  be  saved  in  Furnishing  by  applying  for  oar  Complete  Furnishing  Guide. 

i^W   (C^m?  Furnishing  Co«    .^   .    Pembroke  Place,v 

^X  MJ  \W  MM  Mli  J.  R.  GRANT,  Proprietor.       jT    LIVERPOOL 


in  YEARy  WEAR! 

' 6/3  kind. 


they  are  still  serviceable." 

State  size  and  length  of  Walking  Shoe. 
Colour— Brown,  Black,  or  White. 

A.    Plain  Shoes  (without  Strapping)  .. 

D.    Leather  Fittings  (as  per  illustration) 


Jute  Soles  last  longer  than  any 
others.  Easiest  for  House,  Shop, 
Factory,  Travel,  Hospitals,  etc, 
D.F.,Reading:"La8t  pair  nearly 
10  years  in  use."  W.  Byoravk, 
New  Bamet :  "  Got  last  pair  9 
years  ago;  now  quite  worn." 
M.H.  (address 
on  request) : 
"15  years  ago 
I  purchased  a 
pair  —  after 
fairly  regular 
wear  in  Africa 
Prices  {Post  free  United 
Kingdom,  abroad  extra). 
Children's  Ladies'.  Gent's 
4/.        4/6       4/9 


6/2 


0,     Boots  suit  Shooting,  Climbing.  &c.  (no  Strapping)  56       5/9 
F.    SuperfineSlioes,  no  Straps  (Boots  1/- extra)    —         7/3       7/6 

Leather-soled  Shoes,  Superior 9/6       9/6      11/6 

"Ideal"  for  Hospitals,  School  Drill,  etc.        If  three  pairs  at  one 

time,  reduction  of  id.  per  pair         Six  pairs,   2d.       Full   List,  21 

No  shops.    Send  P.O.  direct.    80  years  advertisers. 

NOTE.— Jute  Shoes  Cheapest  Extant  while  Leather  so  dear. 

PATENT  CANVAS  SHOE  CO..  7,  Steps  Rd.,  near  Glasgow. 

Sent  abroad  on  receipt  of  M. O.      A'o  C.  0. D.      No  free  samples. 


MARK    THE    TROUSSEAU    WITH 

..   JOHN  BOND'S  „ 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING   INK. 

And  the  Mark  will  Outwear  the  Material' 

por  tt3e  with  or  without  he  atinq 

^  >  (whichever  kikd  is  preferred). 

■"of  Stationers,  Chemists  &  Stores     6d.  «&  Is. 
imm^mmmmSm^SSmiSSmSSmSi^^  k  BOND  OF 


NEW   HOPE    FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES 

SEND   FOR  FREE  BOOK, 

AVERY  remarkable  and  interesting  new  booklet  has  just 
been  published  which  shows  how  Consumptives,  in 
^  various  stages  of  weakness  and  despair,  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  all  distressing  symptoms,  and  in  regaining  health 
and  strength.  Many  of  these  cases  seem  almost  miraculous, 
but  actual  names  and  addresses  are  published,  together  with 
editorial  articles  from  many  influential  ne\v^spapers.  Investi- 
gations have  proved  that  the  new  treatment  destroys  the 
tubercular  germs  in  a  few  short  weeks. 

Every  sufferer  mi/sit  write  for  a  free  copy,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  know  of  any  cases  to  send  for  the  book,  too.  Who 
knows  but  what  this  simple  act  of  compassion  may  save  a  life 
from  the  peril  of  the  Great  White  Scourge  !  Simply  ask  for 
"The  Jackson  Treatment  of  Consumption." — Address,  The 
Secretary,  Jackson's  Invicta  Co.,  Ltd.,  112,  Invicta  House, 
Clarence  Street,  Dover.     It  will  be  sent  dy  return^  post  free. 


^tatnlegg  CutletT^ 


The  greatest  boon  of  the  age.  ^ 

SHOULD   BE  USED  IN  EVERY  HOME.  JJ, 

Buy  Direct  and  Save  Shopkeepers'  Profits.  ■ 

TABLE  KNIVES        ..      50/-  for  12  (Sample  4/6).  e 

DESSERT  KNIVES  ..      42/-       „      (       „       3/9).  J 

^^  Foreign  Orders  1/-  extra.  J* 

O  BIRTLES  BROTHERS,  Tontine  Bldngs.,  SHEFFIELD.  S 


Model  Universal  Keyboard 

for    Self-Teaching   Typing, 

10/6  each,  post  ftree. 


TAYLOR'S  TYPEWRITERS 

ALL    MAKES    ON    HIRE,  HIRE   PURCHASE, 
BOUGHT,  SOLD,  REPAIRED  &  EXCHANGED. 

ft  TYPEWRITER    AND    OFFICE  SUPPLIES  AT   BARGAIN    PRICES. 
Oak  Typewriter  and  Office  Tables  £3  los.  each. 
Write  for  LIST  No.  48  of  Typewriters,  Duplicators,  and  Adding  Machines. 

TAYLOR'S,  Ltd.,  74,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 

E8t.l884.  NEW  ft  BECONOHAND  OFFICE  FURNlTURB.'PhoneHolborn4811-4Une8. 
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ADJUSTABLE  | 

REST  CHAIR  | 

An  ideal  Easy  Chair  that  can  be  M 

instantly  changed  into  a  semi  or  M 

full-length  Couch.  M 


C IMPLY    press   a 
•^     the  back   declin< 


button  and 
lines  or  auto- 
matically rises  to  any  position. 
Release  the  button  and  the  back 
is  locked.  The  sides  open  out- 
wards, affording  easy  access  and 
exit. 

The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to 
various  inclinations,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  footstool.  When  not  in 
use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 
The  Front  Table,  Reading  Desk, 
and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and 
removable. 

Catalogue  CS  of  Adjustable 

Chairs   in    various    designs 

post  free. 


I         The  "  Burlington  "  (Patented), 

I  J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  171,  New  Bond  St,  London,  W.  1 


A    TYPEWRITER 

FOR     ^3    :    S    :    O 

MINIATURE  MACHINE  for  HOME, 
TRAVEL  &  PROFESSIONAL  USE, 
enabling  you  to  type  anywhere.  Easy 
to  learn,  wbrk  and  carry.  "A 
wonderfully  clever  invention."  NOT  A 
TOY.    Hundreds  of  testimonials. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  :— 
BENNETT     CO.       (Dept.      82), 
49,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 


P^iepgfs^ 


MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

Testified  by  Royalty,   Nobility,   Army,   Navy, 

and  Airmen  all  over  the  world. 
Does  not  contain  Cocaine,  Morphine,  Opium, 
Chloral,  or  any  of  the  Coal  Tar  products,  there- 
fore there  are  no  bad  after-effects. 

GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

All  Chemists,  4/2  and  8/4 

MOTHERSILL    REMEDY    CO.,    Limited, 
19,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


We  Buy  Old  Jewellery 

— piamonds,  Emeralds,  Pearls,  Platinum,  Gold,  Silver,  etc.,  under  a 
fair  and  convenient  method  which  ensures  prompt  payment  of  the 
high  values  now  ruling.  This  method  is  thoroughly  explained  in  our 
Brochure,  "  The  Street  Way  of  Realising  Jewellery,"  which  we  will  send 
to  you  post  free.  It  offers  a  free,  fair,  expert  valuation,  and  shows 
you  how  to  realise  safely.  Write  for  the  Street  Booklet  before  you  gell 
anything  in  Jewellery.— STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Jewel  Buyers,  13. 
Street's  Building,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Established 
63  years. 


Learn    the    Secrets 

of   Successful 

Writers ! 

Short  stories  and  articles  are  commanding  bigjf|>rices,  and 
the  demand  for  contributions  grows  daily.  You  can  qualify- 
under  expert  guidance  to  earn  money  by  your  pen,  and  to 
make  your  spare  hours  profitable.  The  Journalism  Course 
of  the  Regent  Institute  will  show  you  how  to  write,  what 
to  write  about,  and  where  to  sell,  and  the  instruction  will 
be  personal  to  YOU. 

Write  NOW  for  a  free  copy  of  "Opportunities  for  Talent," 
which  describes  the  openings  for  new  writers  and  the 
unique  advantages  of  a  postal  course  which  is  training  men 
and  women  to  write  the  kind  of  cop3^  that  editors  want — 
and  to  earn  while  tkey  learn, 

THE   REGENT  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  ii6b), 
22,   Bedford  Street.  Str&ivd,   London,   W.C.2. 


SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT 

Unsuspected  powers  are  wasting  in  your  subliminal  mind—  " 
bring  them  out,  develop  them,  by  the  Science  of  Thought. 
No  other  sj'stem  brings  the  same  results.  It  gives  you 
originality,  ideas,  inspiration  —  it  arouses  that  sleeping 
genius  which  will  carry  you  triumphantly  to  the  heights  of 
success.  Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  to  Science  of  Thought 
Institute,  22,  Bosham  House,  Chichester,  and  learn  the 

Isecretofallsuccess 


ARE  YOU  SHORT  P 

If  so,  let  the  Qirvan  System  help  ^ou 
to  increase  your  height.  Mr.  Bnggs 
reports  an  increase  of  5  inches ;  Driver 
E.  F.,  3  inches ;  Miss  Leedell,  4  inches ; 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  4  inches.  No  drugs  or 
appliances.  Send  three  pennystamps 
for  further  particulai-s  and  £ioo 
guarantee  to  Enquiry  Dept..  W.M.,  17, 
btroud  Green  Road,  London,  N.4. 
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Ex-soldiers  say  there  is 
nothing  like  Fox*S  PuTTEES 
for  support,  comfort,  and  for 
keeping  out  the  rain. 

Sportsmen  from  the  moor- 
lands, the  links,  and  the  open 
road,  say  the  same. 

FOX*S  give  maximum  ease 
in  movement  and  smartness 
of  appearance.  Made  to 
fasten  at  knee  or  ankle. 


(Fox*8 
Improved 
Puttees) 


Non-Fray  SpiraL" 


itililiil 


Regulation  Heavy  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade 

Caution. 


Per  pair 

-  9/- 

.    11/- 

-  12/- 


See  that  the  name  '  FOX '  is  on 
the    metal    discs    (right    and   left) 


attached   to  every  genuine  pair  of   : 
FOX'S  New  Non-Fray  Spiral  Puttees.    1 

Patentees  &  Sole  Manu/acttners '. 

FOX  BROS.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Dept.  Q.)  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Agents  for  United  States— 
The    Manley  &   Johnson    Corporation, 
260  West  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Own  the  House 

in    which    you 

Live 

TH  E  many  advantages  of  owning 
the  house  in  which  you  live  or 
desire  to  live  never  were  greater 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  feeling 
of  security,  the  knowledge  that  all 
improvements  and  additions  benefit 
yourself  and  not  the  landlord,  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  style  of  decora- 
tions, and  many  other  matters,  all 
demonstrate  the  desirability  of 
ownership.  When  to  these  advan- 
tages are  added  those  of  Life 
Assurance  the  plan  becomes  still 
more  attractive. 

A  specially  advantageous  plan  has 
beeii  devised  by  the  ^^  British  Do- 
minions  "  whereby  you  can  secure  for 
yourself  your  house  free  of  debty  at 
the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  or  for 
your  family  in  the  event  of  your 
earlier  death. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  of  the 
"  B.D."  plan  of  House  Purchase, 
which  provides  for  many  substantial 
benefits.  The  terms  are  generous, 
the  conditions  clearly  stated,  and. 
no  expense  is  involved  in  the  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  proposals. 

APPLICATIONS  for  ADVANCES  of 
NOT  LESS  than  Jt400  are  INVITED. 

Address :  Investment  Department : 

32,  Moorgate  St.,  London,  E.C.a. 

Head  Office : 

BRITISH    DOMINIONS    HOUSE, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue, 

LONDON,  E.C.  3. 

ASSETS    EXCEED    £19,000,000 
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A  CURE  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

(Nature's  Remedy  Restores  Health) 

TO  people  who  suffer  from  chronic  troubles  of  any 
kind — rheumatism,  nervous  complaints,  lost 
strength,  debility,  weakness  in  any  form,  or  stomach, 
kidney,  or  liver  disorders,  we  offer  a  cure  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  have  no  drugs  to  sell  you.  The  remedy 
we  offer  is  electricity.  That's  Nature's  medicine. 
It  is  impossible  to  cure  any  ailment  by  doping 
the  nerves  and  vitals  with  stimulants  or 
poisons.  Your  body  needs  new  life  and  strength. 
Our  "Ajax"  Dry-Cell  Battery  gives  that.  It 
helps  Nature*  by  restoring  the  energy  and  activity 
of  every  weak,  sluggish  organ  of  the  body. 
The  "Ajax"  Battery  is  a  scientific  device  for 
saturating  the  nerves  and  vitals  with  a  steady, 
unbroken  current  of  electric  life  without  the  least 
shock  or  unpleasant  sensation.  The  "  Ajax"  Battery 
builds  up  vitality  and  strength,  and  gives  to  every 
weak  and  inactive  organ  the  power  to  do  its  work 
properly  as  Nature  intended.  When  your  body 
has  sufficient  electric  energy  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  Nature,  weakness  and  disease  cannot  exist. 

/^f\7pT^  I^RFF*  — If  you  cannot  call,  jusl  send  us  your  name  and  address^  and  w^ll 
VXl  V  Cil  1  r  AvIIiiZ^*  p^j^f  y^^  j-ygg  Q^if  Jlltist7-ated  Book  which  tells  all  about  it,  how  it  cures 
and  7vhat  it  costs.  This  book  is  ■  illustrated  and  explains  many  things  you  should  know  regarding 
disease.      Write  to-day,  ^^^^  jp 

The  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  ("?§'),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  EX.  1 


Why  do  men- 
buy  it? 

Because  it  is  the  lightest,  handiest, 

and   most  efficient  Trouser  Press. 

Made  of  Hard  Wood  and  Spring  Steel. 

ALPHA  No.  2  (Pat.)  8/6 

The  only  PORTABLE  TROUSER  (Post 
PRESS  and  SUIT  HANGER.  Free) 
Weighs  20  ozs.  Packs  into  3  ins. V)y  2  ins.  by 
21 J  ins.  Creases  and  stretches  trousers  per- 
fectly and  leaves  suit  wrinkle-free  in  a 
night.    Hangs  in  wardrobe  when  in  use. 

ALPHA     No.     1    71- 

(Press  Only.)  Post  Free. 

Cross  Cheque  or  P.O.  "London  Joint  City 
and  Midland  Bank." 

MAY  &  CO.  C^D.S.  Tudor  St.,Undon,E.C.4. 


The   New  Patent 

SOUND    DISCS 

Completely  overcome  Deafness  and 
Head  Noises,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  Are  the  same  to  the  ears 
as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible. 
Comfortable.  Worn  months  without 
removal.     Explanatory  Pamphlet  Free. 

THE  H.  0.  WALES  CO.,  171,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON.  W.I. 


WM 
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DON'T   BLUSH. 

This  embarrassing  complaint,  wliich  has  many  times  caused 
you  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  can  easily  be  cured.  Why 
should  you  suffer  annoyance  and  at  times  appear  ridiculous 
Avhen  by  a  new  scientific  discovery  you  can  be  cured  in  a  short 
time,  without  tlie  use  of  drugs,  massage,  instruments,  and 
other  appliances  ? 

Blushing  and  Flushing  of  the  Face  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
disease.  Proof  of  this  is  the  reason  why  some  persons  suffer 
and  others  do  not ;  but  for  those  who  do  suffer  1  would  point 
out  that  the  only  cure  is  the  entire  eradication  of  the  cause 
from  the  system. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Temple,  the  discoverer  of  the  method,  will  be  glad 
to  send  full  information  and  booklet  to  any  genuine  sufferer. 
He  has  cured  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  allgrades  of  Society,  I 
and  is  constantly  receiving  letters  of  thanks.  The  Press  are 
unanimous  in  their  praise,  and  everyone  who  has  tried  it 
highly  recommends  his  method  as  a  sure  and  safe,  harmless 
cure  for  blushing. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  at  once,  enclosing  stamp,  for 
booklet  and  opinions,  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Temple  (Specialist), 
20S,  Regent  Street  (and  Floor),  London,  W^. 


Prospectus  No.  l.—Pofttal  Tuition  in  Paying  Farming. 

Prospectus  No.  2,.— Postal  Tuition  in  House  and  Estate 

Agency  and  Auctioneering. 

State  Prospectus  required. 

The  Agricultural  Correspoiidence  College  {Sec.  D),  Ripon. 


ESTATE   AGENCY 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOMS. 
In  Lace,  Net  or  nuslin.  Curtains  for 
Autumn  Furnishings,  Casement  Fab- 
rics made  to  measure  Linens,  Do'wn 
Quilts.  Rugs,  Blankets,  Hosiery,  Laces, 
etc.  Exclusive  and  Charming  Selections. 
"THE   WEAVE  THAT  WEARS." 

Write  for  Book  of  Designs.  Post  Free. 
S.PEACH  &  SONS,  128  Jhe  Looms,  Nottingham 
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Illustration  shows  the  2  oz. 
Barney's  Tin.  Made  flat  to 
fit  the  pocket  conveniently. 

Barney  s  is  also  Packed  in 
I  oz.  lead  packets  and  4,  8, 
and  1 6  oz.  Tins,  at  i/i 
per  oz.  throughout. 


Fill  your  Pipe  this  way : 

— use  both  hands.  Hold  the  Pipe  in  the  left.  Fill  with 
the  right,  a  little  at  a  time.  Use  the  third  or  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand  for  pressure.    Let  the  pressure  be  even. 

Don't  use  the  forefinger;  it  makes  the  pressure  uneven. 
Portions  of  the  bowl  become  tightly  packed.  Between 
are  slack  patches.  Imperfect  packing  accounts  partly 
for  erratic  combustion,  lack  of  coolness,  and  other 
smoking  ills. 


Following  this  logical  ntHlwd  will  increase  your  pipe- 
enjoyment    whichever    Tobacco  you   may   be   smoking. 
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Barney*s,  filled  into  a  good  pipe  in  this  way,  makes  pipe-smoking 
an  obvious  joy.  Its  strength  is  medium^  and  wholly  satisfying  to 
70%  of  smokers.  Punchbowle  {full)  and  Paison's  Pleasure  (w/A/) 
are  variations  of  Barney's  which,  between  them,  suit  the  other  30%. 

Some  men  love  a  pipe.  Others 
would  Ike  to,  but  cannot.  The 
deep  joy  of  the  pipe,  they  imagine, 
has  something  of  magic  in  its 
acquisition. 


Pipe-joy  is  simple.  It  depends  upon 
three  things.  A  good  Tobacco,  careful 
filling,  and  a  good  pipe. 


Barney's  is  a  good  Tobacco,  of  coarse 
cut  and  amber-and-black  colour.  It 
is  fragrant  to  the  smell,  cool  in 
smoking,  and  even  in  burning, 
whether  smoked  inside  or^  outdoors. 
When  filled  as  directed,  it  can  be 
smoked  right  down  to  dry  ash  which 
ynsX.  falls  from  the  pipe. 


Each  packet  carries  the  Manufacturers'  Guarantee.  If  out 
of  condition,  the  packet  will  be  replaced  free  and  your 
postage  refunded.  Your  Tobacconist  can  obtain  supplies 
especially  for  you  if  he  does  not  already  stock  Barney's. 

rC>  THE  TRADE. —Supplies  of  the  Barneys  Trio  can  be  obtained 
through  your  usual  Wholesaler f  or  direct  from  the  ^Manufacturers : 


<i>  John 

NATIONAL   SALES 
Also  at  Eldinburgh 

iiiiiniiiinii 


Sinclair,    Ltd.,  ® 

BUREAU,    24,   HOLBORN,   E.C.I. 
:     Factory,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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TO  THE  .  .  . 
SMOKER  AND 
TOBACCO 
DEALERS 
OVERSEAS 

Barney's-Britain's  win- 
ning Pipe  Tobacco — is 
making  rapid  headway 
Overseas.  True  it  is  that 
good   stuff   travels  far. 

Canada,  India  and 
China,Norway,Holland 
and  Denmark,  are 
already  receiving 
supplies.  We  invite 
inquiries  from  Tobacco 
Dealers  in  these 
Countries,  and  in  all 
others  where  the  need  is 
felt  for  something  really 
good  in   Pipe  Tobacco. 

Smokers  abroad  who 
wish  to  try  *'  cheery. 
Chummy  Barney  i  from 
the  North  Country,**  can 
have  a  2-lb.  Tin  sent  ex- 
bond  at  a  cost  of  20/-  plus 
postage,  either  direct,  or 
through  the  V.P.P.  or 
C.O.D.  systems. 

To  order  :  send  name 
and  address  clearly 
written  with  remittance 
for  £1,  and  add  the 
cost  of  postage  to 
the  Country  of  order ; 
or  instruct  per  V.P.P. 
or  C.O.D. 

Address  :  **Export 
Dept.  W.M.2,"  John 
Sinclair,  Ltd.,  Inter- 
national Sales  Bureau, 
24,  Holborn,  London, 
E.C.I.,  England. 

Ex -bond  Prices  apply  only 
to  orders  sent  Abroad  and 
of  not  less  than  i4b.  The 
Home  price  of  Barney's 
is  i/i  the  ounce  for  every 
ounce. 

Ex-bond  prices  for  Punch- 
bowle [full  strength)  and 
Parson's  Pleasure  [the 
fnild  Barney's)  are  the 
same  as  for  Barney's,  and 
the  V.P.P.  or  COD. 
method  of  buying  applies 
also. 
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pHj        THK    PATENT      '        M^         ^ 


Cosy,  Snug, 
HygieniC) 
Washable. 


Plain  wood 

34/6 


36/6 

No.  2. 

White  enamel 

39/6 

Post    Paid, 

Draperies 
extra. 


Eyerything 

for  Baby 

and  the 

Nursery. 

THE 

Best  rubber,  nickel-plated  taps,  folds  up.      Plain  wood 

34/6,  white  enamel  39/6  ;    Sponge  Holder,  3/3. 

All  Goods  sant  on  7  days'  approval. 

The  TREASURE  COT  CO.,  Ltd. 

124,  Victoria  St.  (Dept.  N2),  London,  S.W.  1. 


Re/use  all  imitatiojts. 

TREASURE  BATH 


This  is  the  Glove  for  Wintry  Wear  with 
Fresh-Air  Folk.  It  brings  cosy,  finger-tip 
warmth  to  such  chilly  jobs  as  Winter 
Motoring.  Driving,  Skating,  Tramping,  etc. 

•*LAMMIE"    GAUNTLETS 

HAND-SEWN  PELTS  WITH  THE 
NATURAL  FLEECE  INSIDE. 

Finished    li^ht    Buff.  g%  gj  / 

Built/or  hard  Country  Xg»/  — 

"wear.    The  wide  gaunt'  ^^^^      -^ 

let,  with  its  Fleece  turn'  pott 

vver,  fits  well  over  the  free 
coat  sfe^ve  and  mikes 
the  Cold  stay  outside. 

Send  P  O.for  25/-  with 
name  and  full  address. 
Say  whether  for  man 
or  lady  and  give  ordi- 
nary glove  size.  Full  money 
b;»ck  immediately  if  you 
wish  to  return  the  gloves. 

J.  BARBOUR  «  SONS.Lta. 
20a,  Beacon  B'ld'gs.  S.  Sbielcs. 


Send 

him,  or 

,  a  pair 

for  Xmas. 

They  will  clean  up, 
and  last  for  years  as 
a  reminder  of  your 
kindly  thought.  . 
The  thick,  warm 
natural  Fleece  h-r.s 
thrown  inside  the 
supple  glove  hide. 


Inless 
Gvitlery 


is  the  wonder  of  the  age.  We  supply 
Guaranteed  Stainless  Knives 
direct  from  Sheffield,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory.  Tea  Knives,  19/-  ; 
Dessert.  23/-  ;  Table.  26/-  pei 
half-dozen.  Abroad,  I/-  extra.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

iUCHWELL*8,  itd. 
Dept.  W      Haiidswortn. 

SHEFFIELD.  _,<J*34r^ 


Darkness 
is  bad 
for 
timid 
children 

dispel jt 
zuJth 

PRICE'S 

NIGHT  LIGHTS 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


NO  APPLIANCES 
NO  DRUGS 
NO  DIETING 


IN    30    DAYS. 
C?/     COMPLETE 
%3r  ■    COURSE. 

The  Melvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

Full  Particulars  &^  Testimmiials — Stamp,  or 

complete  course  by  return  o/ post  for  51'  P.O. 

Melvin  J.  Strong,  Ltd..24,Soutliwark  St.,  S.E.I. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  REPUTATION. 

UR.  LC  ULIlllU  O   LIVER  &  KIDNEYS. 

Invaluable  for  diseases  of  these  important  organs,  Gravel,  Pains  in 
the  Back.  Gout,  Rheumatism,  &c.  Price  3s.y  leading  Chemists,  or 
post  free.  Dr.  Lk  Clero  Med.  Co.  Havekstock  Koad,  N.W.  5,  1x)ni)on. 
England.  Depdts :  Paris,  12,  Rce  Castiglionk;  Antwerp,  19,  Quai 
VAN  Dvck;  New  York,  90,  fiERKHAif  Street;  Toronto,  Lymans,  Ltd.; 
Australia,  Elliot  Bros..  Sj^dney  and  Brisbane ;  New  Zealand  Drcq 
Co..  Ltd.,  Auckland.  Chnstchurch,  Duuedin,  Wellington;  India, 
B.  K.  Paul  &  Co..  Calcutta. 


ASTOUNDING    VALUE    IN 

BARROW  BRITISH  MADE  WOOLLEN 

TWEEDS 

To  produce  Woollen  Tweeds  such  as  we  are  offering  at  8/-  to 
19/3  per  vard,  54  ins.  wide,  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
but  for  the  fact  that,  at  the  opportune  moment,  we  bought 
enormous  quantities  of  wool  at  prices  far  below  those  ruling 
at  the  present  time,  and  arranged  to  pi-oduce  on  a  scale  never 
previously  attempted,  employing  new  and  improved  methods. 
Barrow  British-made  Tweeds  are  a  real  triumph  of  foresight 
and  manufacturing  skill. 

Send  for  FREE  Cuttings 

enclosing  2d.  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

S.  BARROW  &  CO.,  Dept.  167, 
Barrow   BIdg.,  26-28,  Charles  St.,  E.C.  1 
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SHEETINGS,  MADE-UP  SHEETS 
(plain,  hemmed,  and  hem-stitched) 
PILLOW-CASES    TO    MATCH 


nVERHAPS  you  think  that  the 
U*^  quality  of  the  sheets  plays  no 
very  great  part  in  the  "atmosphere" 
of  a  bedroom  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  ?  Go  into  a  room  where  the 
pure  white  Horrockses'  sheets  bring 
out  the  solemn  grandeur  of  dark  oak 
and  you  will  appreciate  their  old- 
time  beauty. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Georges. 
Horrockses'  sheets  have  been  used 
wherever  beauty  and  comfort  upheld 
the  traditions  of  British  hospitality. 
When  you  are  "feathering  the  nest" 
ensure  that  the  sheets  are  Horrockses'. 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR  and  VAPOUR   BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 

f tores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ul  flow  of— life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate-no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd,  ^^^£SgS>g?Sr°ir- 
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DON-TZ-ROW: 


OK-X^ROW— 


The  Evinrude  Detachable  Motor  immediately  converts 
your  own  or  hired  rowboat  into  a  speedy  and  reliable 
Motor  boat.  "Evinruding,"  is  a  topping  sport  at 
fractional  cost.  If  you  own  an  *' Evinrude  "  send  it 
to  us  now  for  overhaul,  ready  for  next  Season. 

Write  for  Catalogue  W,  with  full  particulars. 

EVINRUDE    MOTOR  C9  ENaiI?> 

(MANAGER,  A.WBRADBURY.) 
107  VVA.TERLOO  RD,LONDON.SE.l. 


British    Overcoats 

for  Overseas  Men. 

Individually      cut      to      personal 
measures  from  Pure  Wool  Cloths. 
No    ready -mades.       No     "semi- 
readies."       Direct    from    loom    to 
wearer — no  middlemen.    Ai  quality  linings  a; 
fittings.    aoYo  to  60°/'  better  value  than  Q /\  / 
you  get  overseas.     Mailed  direct  for  OvF/  " 
Suits,  equally  good,  from  £5. 

Free  Patterns   soHd  Vo?s^teds, 

English  and  Scotch  Tweeds,  Serges,  etc.,  and 
Copyright  Self-Measure  Chart,  mailed  free 
anywhere.  Cloth  by  the  yard  also  supplied. 
GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION-Over- 
coats  on  7  days'  approval.  Cash  refund  if 
overcoat  is  returned. 

GROVES  &  LINDLEY  (Export  Clothiers), 
106,  The  Lion,  Huddersfield.  Eng. 


BUCKS  HAND'MADt 

LACE  HANKIES 

10  in.  square. 
Lace  1  in.  deep. 
Made  in  a  complete 
square  with  corners 
properly     turned 
I     the      lace 
cushion. 
Edgings 
(Bucks 
hand 
made)  i  in. 
to  3  ins.,  10c/., 
1/.,    1/6,    2/6 
per    yard. 
'^oUars,      Yokes, 
Appliques,      etc. 
Mrs!    ARMSTRONG'S    Lace  Makers.   Oiney.   Buchs. 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it  being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY    COFFEE 
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A    STITCH   IN    TIME 


Likewise  a  tin  of  FLUXITE  handy 
saves  you  nine  times  the  time  it  tak  s 
to  induce  the  plumber  to  come  in. 

FLUXITE 

enables  everyone  to  become  an  expert 
plumber,  and  to  dispose  in  two  ticks  of 
all  the  little  soldering  jobs  which  are 
constantly  cropping  up  in  the  house. 
Leaking  pipes,  kettles,  pots  and  pans, 
garden  tools,  and  all  utensils  made  of 
metal  can  be  mended  and  made  as  good  as 
new  at  practically  next  to  nothing  in  cost. 

All  Mechanics  will  have  FLUXITE  because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING. 

Ask  your  Ironmonger  or  Hardware  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  neat  little  FLUXITE  Soldering  Set.  It  is  perfectly 
simple  to  use,  and  will  last  for  years  in  constant  use. 
All  Hardware  and  Ironmongery  Stores  sell  FLUXITE 
in  tins,  price  8d.|  1/4,  and  2/8. 

BUY  A    TIN  TO' DAY. 


THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING  SET 

contains  a  special  "  small-space"  Soldering  Iron,  with 
non-heating    metal    handle,    a    Pocket     Blovv-Lamp, 

FLUXITE,  Solder,  etc.,  and  full  mstructions. 

Ptice  10/6,  Sample  Set,  post  paid  United  Kingdom, 

FLUXITE  LTD.,  201,  Bevington  Street,  Bermondsey,  England. 


NEW  METHOD  OF 
LEARNING  FRENCH 


Latest  Achieyement  o(  Pelman  Institute. 


"  Do  you  think  that  you  could  pick  up  a  book 
of  four  hundred  pages,  written  in  a  language 
with  which  you  are  unacquainted— say  Spanish 
or  ItaHan— and  containing  no  English  words  at 
all,  and  read  that  book  through  without  having 
to  refer  once  to  a  dictionary  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  couldn't,"  you  will  reply  ;  ''such 
a  thing  is  impossible." 

Certainly  it  seems  impossible.  Yet  this  is 
just  what  the  new  method  of  learning  Foreign 
languages  by  correspondence,  introduced  by 
the  well-known  Pelman  Institute,  now  enables 
you,  or  anyone  else,  to  do. 

The  new  Pelman  method  of  Language 
Instruction  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
educational  achievements  of  the  century,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  examined 
and  tested  it,  it  is  bound  to  revolutionize  the 
normal  methods  of  teaching  languages  in  this 
and  other  countries. 

The  French  Course  is  now  ready  and  is 
described  in  a  little  book  entitled  "How  to 
Learn  French,"  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
reader  of  the  Windsor  Magazine  on  application 
to  the  address  given  below. 

Based  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  the 
Pelman  method  is  simplicity  itself,  and  the 
very  first  lesson  of  the  French  Course  will 
amaze  you.  There  is  not  a  word  of  English 
in  this  lesson,  yet  you  can  read  it  with  ease, 
and  you  could  do  so  even  if  you  didn't  possess 
the  slightest  previous  knowledge  of  French. 
It  sounds  aln:ost  incredible,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true. 

No  Translation. 

By  following  this  method  you  can  learn 
French  in  about  one-third  the  time  usually 
required.  When  you  have  completed  the 
French  Course,  you  will  be  able  to  read  any 
P>ench  book  or  newspaper,  and  to  speak 
French  more  fluently  than  the  average  student 
can  after  learning  it  for  years  in  the  ordinary 
way.  And  you  will  attain  this  proficiency 
without  having  to  spend  hours,  days,  and 
months  studying  complicated  and  dreary  rules 
of  grammar,  or  memorizing  long  vocabularies. 
There  are  no  passages  of  French  to  be  put 
into  English,  and  no  passages  of  English  to 
be  put  into  French.  You  learn  the  language 
in  the  natural  way,  just  as  you  would  if  you 
were  staying  in  France.  This  makes  the 
study  extremely  interesting,  so  much  so,  that 
once  you  begin  it  you  will  go  on  until  you  have 
finished  the  Course.  By  that  time  you  will  have 
acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  language. 
Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  *'  How  to  Learn 
French"  to  the  Pelman  Institute  (Modern 
Languages  Department),  55,  Bloomsbury 
Mansions,  Hart  Street,  London,  W.C.  i. 
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There's 
nothing  like 

RONUK 

for  polishing 
floors. 


^  SOLD   EVEBYWHERE.  S 

=       Write  for  illnstrated  leaflet,  RONUK,  Ltd.,  Portslade,  Brighton,  Sussex,      s 
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for  men  who 
apprec  i  ate 
comfort  and 
good   style. 


SPHERE  BRACES 


are  built  on  lines  that  have  proved 
correct  both  in  comfort  and  wear.  They 
fit  snugly  without  pull  or  drag  on  the 
shoulder. 

Specially  cut  from  elastic  of  the  finest 
quality — rustless  fittings  and  smart  leather 
tabs  to  tone  or  contrast  with  colourings. 

Buy  and   PROVE  a  pair  for  yourself. 

May^  be    procured    from    the 

Leading  Outfitters  &  Drapers. 

A&c  for  Sphere  Garters,  Suspenders   or  Sphere  Brownies. 


Wear  Waterproof  Steels 

Cost  less  than  leather  ;  wear  3  to  6  times  as  long  and 
are  lighter,  easier,  stronger.  Eliminate  repairs  ;  save 
pounds  on  your  boot-bill  and  stop  foot-troubles. 
Prevent  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Corns,  Bunions. 
Keep  feet  warm  and  dry  in  snow,  rain,  mud,  slush. 
Never  change  shape ; 
SEVFN  DAYS    ^KW^  fit  fine  and  feel  easy, 

J-o^J  ^sS^R  comfortable  always. 

TnlAL     ^i^iiS^HHH^ 

Send  -for  -free  book 
*  The  Sole  o-f  Steel,' 
with  particulars  of  Great 
Seven  Days'  Free  Tria' 
*' Try-on"  offer,  Sendp.c. 
to-day. 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  57,  Stuelcries,  Northampton. 


VAMPING   AT  A    GLANCE. 

The  most  wonderful  Musical  Discovery  of  the 
Age.  It  teaches  you  to  play  the  piano  beauti- 
fully by  ear  and  vamp  to  thousands  of  songs,  in 
all  ke5^s,  with  ONE  HOUR'S  PRACTICE,  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  music.  Simple  as 
ABC.  164,000  sold  and  everyone  delighted. 
Success  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  not  as 
stated.  Complete,  post  free,  2/6  (per  P.O.). — 
Imperial  Publishing  Co.  (C.  Dept.),  28, 
South  Castle  St.,  Liverpool.     Estd.  1872. 


tor    more    than    Thirty     Years     Thousanas    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

D«  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universaUy  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anoemia,  Giddiness,  I'ulnees 

and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Logs  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes,  1/3,  3/-,  5/-,  and  12/-,  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309.  PORTOBBLLO  RD.,  NOTTING  HIL.JL,  ^Ol^DOM. 
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THE  VARSITY  OF  COMMERCE 
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ACGOUNTANGY.  SECRETARYSHIP.  BANKING.GOSTING.  etc. 
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In  response  to  the  large  number  of  requests  from  would-be  readers  of  the  already  famous 
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TRUTH"  SUPPLEMENT 

DEALING  WITH  THE  WORK  AND  METHODS  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE 

it  has  been  decided  to  issue  a  verbatim  reprint  of  this  valuable  and  unbiassed  report.  A 
copy  will  be  forwarded  free  and  post  paid  to  all  applicants,  and  will  be  found  of  absorbing 
interest  by  everyone  who  has  his  (or  her)  commercial  welfare,  or  that  of  others,  in  view. 


The 

Metropolitan 
College 

specialises  in 
coaching^  for  the 

Professional 
Examinations 

in  which 

its  Students 

consistently 

obtain 

RECORD 
SUCCESSES. 


Not  only  prospective  students  of  the  College,  but  also  parents,  educational  authorities, 
clergymen,  etc.— all  from  whom  advice  Is  sought  by  young  people  on  the  threshold  of  iheir  careers- 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  incontrovertible  evidence,  provided  by  this  impartial  "  TRUTH  " 
investigation,  that  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  is  a  leading  and  predominant  centre  of 
Accountancy  and  Secretarial  Training. 

SEND  A  POSTCARD  TO-DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE  "TRUTH"  SUPPLEMENT,  as  there  will  be 
many  thousands  of  apphcations,  and  these  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  order  as  received.  Along 
with  the  Supplement  will  b2  forwarded  the  "STUDENTS'  GUIDE,"  the  latest  ediiaon  of  which  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  This  copyright  book  is  packed  with  invaluable'information,  and 
is  the  recognised  vade  mecum  to  success  in  ACCOUNTANCY,  SECRETARYSHIP,  BANKING, 
COSTING,  and  allied  subjects,^ the  Basic  Factors  of  Modern  Commerce. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere  the  equivalent  of  the  INDIVIDUAL  POSTAL 
TRAINING  provided  by  the  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE,  under  the  MOST  HIGHLY 
QUALIFIED  STAFF  IN  THE  KINGDOM,  comprising  many  Final  Honoursmen,  Chartered 
Accountants,  and  Barristers-at-Law.  Yet  the  fees  charged  are  surprisingly  moderate,  aiid  may  be 
paid  by  instalments,  if  preferred.  No  interference  with  present  duties  need  be  involved,  and  there 
could  be  no  surer  means  of  turning  the  long,  tedious  winter  evenings  to  profitable  account.   . 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 

Dept.  W.M.,  ST.  ALBANS. 
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Government  Recognises 

and  Encourages 
Individual  Assurance. 

Life  Assurance  is  wisdom  for  the  thrifty 
and  for  the  prodigal,  for  the  poor  and 
for  the  wealthy.  It  is  the  sure  support 
in  future  need.  Government  recognises 
and  encourages  Life  Assurance  by  mak- 
ing rebates  from  Income  Tax  to  cover 
premiums. 

Take  out  an  Endowment  Assurance 
Policy  now.  You  create  a  capital  that 
cannot  shrink  or  depreciate — you  secure 
protection  for  wife  and  child  from  the 
moment  the  first  premium  is  paid. 

Write  for  particulars  of 
the  Bounty  Policy :  K.  17. 

The  STANDARD  LIFE 

Assurance  Company  -  Established  1825 
Head   Office  :   EDINBURGH— 3,  George  Street. 


LONDON: 
85,  King  William  Street,  E.C.  4. 
iSa.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1. 


DUBLIN : 
59,  Daws?n  Street. 


ESTABLISHED    190Q    ■SHEFFIELD| 


WE    TEACH    BY    POST 

We  specialise  in  all  Exams,  connected  with  these  subjects  : 
Aviation  Coacrete  and  Steel 

Shipbuilding  Draughtsmanship  .^ 

Electricity  Civil  Engineering 

Mining  Boiler  Inspecting 

Engineering  Marine  Engineering 

Mathematics  Motor  Engineering 

Structural  Engineering    Wireless  Telegraphy 
Surveying  and  Levelling  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Architectural  Drawing     Sanitation 
Building  Construction     Naval  Architecture 
Clerk  of  Works  Duties     Boiler  Making 
SALESMANSHIP 
SPECIAL    COURSE   FOR   APPRENTICES 
We  are  prepared  to  produce  on  demand  6,000  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  successful  students  or  pay  ;^ioo  to  any 
charity  you  appoint.    If  we  have  helped  6,000  to  prosperity, 
surely  we  can  help  YOU.     If  you  are  interested  in  any  of 
these  subjects  wri*e,  naming  the  subject,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  FREE  BOOKLET.  Please  state  your  age.  Advice  free. 
Parents  should  seek  our  advice  for  their  Sons. 

THE  BENNETT  COLLEGE (^r).  SHEFFIELD 


THE 

PERFECT 
WEARING 
QUALITY 
LACES  J  I 


HURCULACES  are  ve^y 
smart  in  appearance  and 
thoroughly  reliable,  you 
may  pull  them  as  ti^ht  as 
you  like  and  never  need 
have  fear  of  their  breaking. 
Made  in  many  varieties 
for  Ladies  and  Mens  Boots 
and  Ordinary  or  Gibson 
Shoes  in  all  popular  shades 

Decide  on  getting  HURCULACES 
obtainable  from  Drapers,  Out- 
' fitters  and  Boot  Dealers, 

Manufacturers : 

FAIRE  BROS.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  LEICESTER. 


DUTTON'S  hS3 


Easiest 
to 
- — , —  Learn, 

Hfi  ^  LwJ  ^C  B  ^  7^^  ^IB]  ^"'^ 

'■    i^mimmdkJt^MUMJKLjLMkjLMkAmm^  Read. 

Only  6  Rules  and  29  Characters.— A  Knowledge  ot°  Button's 
Shorthand  will  enable  you  to  EARN  MORE  MONEY. 
Complete  Theory  Learned  in  24  Hours.    Send  stamp  for  20-page 
^  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Speciman  Lesson  to 

DUTTON'S  COLLEGE  (DeskS),  SKEGNESS.  London:  9%t9^ 
Gt.RmseH  St.,  W.GA.  MavcheHter :  Victoria  Bldos,  St.  Mary's  Gate. 


MATERNITY^ 

(Finlay's  Patents,  adjustable  any  size). 

SKIRTS     from    1  gn.      to      6  gns. 

GOWNS         „      3i  gns.     .,    14  gM. 

CORSETS  25/6       31/6       42/- 

FreeWonderful  Baby  Book,  Fashions  Bulletin  and  fl 
Pattern  Book  of  latest  materials  sent  on  request  | 
FINLAY'S       16.     Houldsworth     Street  \ 

(Top  Oldham  Street).  MANCHESTER. 
LONDON,  Vf.  1 :  47.  Duke  St.  (off  Oxford  Sfc.) 
rtnlay's,  the  Maternity  House  of  Great  Britain 


CAN  BE 
CURED, 


SQUINTING 

Those  who  squint  need  squint  no  longer,  owing  to  the  invention 
of  a  little  instrument  called 

which  permanently  corrects  this  distressing  defect  by  raean^  of 
a  focussing  device  which  straightens  the  sufferer's  eyes  and 
vision,  without  pain  or  danger,  and  at  moderate  cost. 

Send  for  the  illustrated  free  book  oji  Squinting  to — 

STRABOR  CO.,  Dept.  Z.  Evelyn  House,  62,  Oxford  St.,  London.  W. 


FROM      ALL 
BOOTMAKERS 


Ladies'     -    9d. 

Gents'      -    1/- 

per  pair. 


^  Last  the  time  of  three. 
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i         'SPECIAL'      ^ 

JJEVOLVING  RUBBER  HEELS 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


Hall's  distemper^ 

■ ^ 

THE  change  from  wallpaper  '' 

to  the  bright  spacious  and 
artistic  effects  of  Hall's  Distemper 
decoration  is  like  a  change  to  a 
new  home. 

Hall's  Distemper  is  the  modern  decorative 
improvement  on  wallpaper.  It  g^ives  a 
durable  wall  surface  of  particular  beauty 
and  has  the  enormous  advantage  of 
antiseptic  and  germ-killing  properties. 

Hall's  Distemper  lends  itself 

readily  to  delicate  interior  effects. 

It  neither  fades  nor  changes  colour 

with  age,  and  may  be  cleaned  by 
lightly  sponging  with  warm  water.     It  retains  its  freshness  and 
beauty  unimpaired  and  does  not  absorb  dust,  dirt  or  damp. 

HALL'S  Distemper  is  made  in  60  beautiful  colours, 
including  rich  dark  as  well  as  delicate  light  shades. 

Write  iO'day  for  our   beautiful  illustrated   booklet,    "How  to 
Decorate  Your  Home,'*  post  free  from  the  Sole  Manufacturers  : 

BROTHERS    &    CO.     Ltd. HULL. 

London  Office:    199^  Borough  High  Street,  S.E.I. 

Liverpool— Foster  St.,  Sandhills.  Glasgow-105  'k  113  U  ith  Street  Reading— «  Gun  Street 


NEURALGIA  CURED  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES 

That  terrible  Neuralgia  or  splitting  Headache  !   Cure  it  by  taking  a  little  harmless 
ZOX  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water.     It  acts  like  magic. 

To  prove  this  we  will  send  2  ZOX  FREE  to  anyone  mentioning  this  journal  and 
sending  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

Of  all  Chemisls  and  Stores,  1/6  and  3/-  per  box,  or  post  free  at  these  prices  from  : — 

THE  ZOX  CO.,  11,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C.  1 
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liiiniiiiiiiiiiiii 
A    WONDERFUL 
BOOK-SHELVING 

that  adapts  itself  to  your  books,  grows  with 
need,  and  is  added  to  by  unit  parts — 

LIBRACO 
PORTABLE  SHELVING 

BEGIN  with  one  bay  of  shelving  and  extend 
at  any  time  by  the  addition  of  parts  only. 
The  shelves  (of  which  there  are  eight  to  a 
bay)  are  adjustable  by  inches,  thus  enabling  you 
to  adjust  the  shelves  without  any  loss  of  space. 

ONE  bay  of  Libraco  Portable  Shelving 
(90  ins.  high  by  38^  ins.  wide  by  8  ins. 
deep)  will  accommodate,  on  an  average, 
270  volumes,  and  at  low  cost.  If  in  quest  of  a 
trustworthy,  space-saving  shelving  for  your 
books,  let  us  send  you  full  particulars. 

Write  for  Booklet   PS 

(.ibraco  Limited,  62c,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 

Manchester :  Hunter- Libraco,  28,  St.  Mary's  Parsonage 


A 

Cameron 
with    a 
Waverley, 
Hindoo,  a 
*J,"  or  other 
nib     of     their 
series,   is  a  life- 
long auxiliary. 

;0rdinaryfillingl2/6&15/- 

Self  filling  17/6  &  21/. 

From  your  Stationer  or 

MACN1VEN&CAMER0N,LD. 

Cameron  House, 
26-28,  St.  Bride  St,  London,  E.C.4 


BIGCATALOaUE 
^FMONEY^VING 

rRGAJNS 

.        IDREDS  OF  DE5IGHS 

^    snEwn  in  actual  colors 
FOR  ALL  BUYERS 

o'7''^?'^*'*'^'    'J""    Pi'ivate   Orders    our    SPECIALITY. 
fm     n?n?^,!'^«'?'  *"  ^*''°^;  ^"^^^.^y-  ^"^  <^las8.    Tea  Sets  from 
HompoXf«f?.f'«t^/2'^^^^2-    'J^'oi'et  Sets  from  16/9.     Complete 
Home  Outfits  from  57/6.  Canteen  Crockery  a  SPECIALITY. 
ftop??i^Af^  <^?,£«l^y  ^«*^.    Outfits  for  50  persons  from  -75/-   ' 
SPECIAL     UNBREAKABLE     QUALITY    CHINA 
mi^^T^  ^^  Kitchen,  Camp,  Barrack,  Hospital  Use. 
ine  Leading  Pottery  Mail  Order  Merohaiits.  Eetab.  1903. 
«!«r,H  -P     f       ^     30.000  Satisfied  Customers. 
ilT«eS£iSi^£ Jo-day  for  Complete         MT  t>  tC  C 
ZLZ.USTRATED      6ATAZ.06UE         r    H  t,   £ 
one  Hundred  Designs  Bhowa  in  Actual  Colours. 
CENTURY  POTTERY  CO..  Dcpt.  W.1W.8..  BURSLEM.  Staffs. 


GIFTS 

HOUSEHOLD 


and 


HAIR  BEAUTY 


THE  BEST  SHAMPOO  IN  THE  WORLD  IS 
AM  AM  I     (Pioiiounced    "Ahmahme"^     A    delightful 
wii  •  .    .    preparation  of  Egyptian  Henna  and  "Xulol." 

Will  impart  vigour  and  strength  and  beautify  your  hair. 
Price  3/-  box  of  7,  or  sample  6d.  post  free. 
Insisf  upon  AMAMI—take  no  substitute. 
.  m,  4  ...  From  Chemists  or  direct  from 

AM  AMI  S  7,  HA  YMARKBT,  LONDON,  S.  W,  I. 

Established  since  the  reign  of  King  George  IV. 


I 
I 


TO  HOME  MAKERS 


Send  Cash  £3  3s.  fop 
Sample  2ft.  6in. 

Oak  Combination  Bedstead, 

sterling  Value. 

WITTAM  &  CO., 

231,    Oia    street,    E.C.  2. 

Catalogue  Post  Free. 


CHARACTER  FROM 
HANDWRITING 

I  have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success  and  to 
realise  their  greatest  wishes — I  can  help  YOU. 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular  qualities  and 
the  direction  in  which  success  can  be  attained.  Send 
me  a  few  lines  in  your  ordinary  handwriting,  and  I 
will  forward  a  careful  delineation  of  your  character. 

Write  a  short  note  (mentioning  your  age),  enclosing 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  and  postal  order  for 
one  shilling  to  cover  postage  and  secretarial  expenses. 
Write  to-day,  so  that  you  may  start  the  new  successful 
life  at  once.  Address,  Mr.  L.  E.  Kerby,  Cromwell 
House,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.i. 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS,  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT   FROM    THE    MAKERS. 

High  Class  Material  for  Ladies '&  Oents'  Autumn  &  Winter  Wear. 

Patterns  and  Prices  on  application. 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  (Dept.  30),  Stornoway,  Scotland. 

State  shade  desired  and  whether  for  Ladies'  or  Gents'  Wear. 


I  FREE  f?ee 

TRIAL  i^p} 


DRINK  HABIT 

ISECRETLY  CUREDI 


SAFELY  I 


SURELY 


RESCUE  YOUR  FRIEM  DS  from  the  drink 

craving.    You  can  easily  do  so  without  their 

knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harinleBsW, 

with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost.    Ample 

Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 

Treatment  sent  privatelv,  POST  FREE. 

Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

THE   VENN'S  COMPANY, 

ITS  GRIP.  1^  Station  Road,  Brixton  (S.lj;.),  London. 
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Try  this  if  you  have 


V0 


If  you  suffer  from  pain  after  meals  or  any  of  the  other  countless 
miseries  which  go  hand  in  hand  with  indigestion,  try  this  simple 
plan:  Take  half-a-teaspoonful  of  Bisurated  Magnesia  with  a 
sip  of  water  the  next  time  you  get  an  attack  of  stomach  pain— 

Hold  a  watch  on  the  operation 

and  see  how  soon  the  pain  goes.  Within  five  minutes 
by  that  watch— probably  within  three  minutes- 
all  trace  of  pain  will  have  disappeared  and  3^ou 
will  be  feeling  happy  and  comfortable  !     Think 

of  it the  speed the  simplicity  of  the  thing  ! 

Bisurated  Magnesia  succeeds  in  over  ninety  out 
of  every  hundred  cases  ;  it  does  so  because  it 
neutralises  and  destroys  the  harmful  stomach  acid 
which  causes  the  trouble.  Furthermore,  it  prevents 
all  possibility  of  food  fermentation,  thereby 
enabling  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  remain 
sweet  and  bland  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
digestion.  You  can  get  Bisurated  Magnesia  from 
any  chemist  at  3/-  a  bottle,  or  if  you  prefer  tablets, 
you  can  obtain  it  in  this  form  at  1/3  and  2/6  a  flask. 
A  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  is 
included  with  every  package,  so  that  you  risk 
nothing  by  giving  Bisurated  Magnesia  a  trial. 
When  purchasing  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
"  BISMAG,  LIMITED "  on  the  package,  as  this 
ensures  37^ou  getting  the  only  genuine  and  really 
guaranteed  kind.     Make  a   note  of   the   name — 


5^ 


1 


WsurmidMgnesiS 


POWDER 
A  BOTTLE 


PREPARED  SOLELY  BYr 

BISMAG    LTD. 

Wubert  SlnMunster  Sq^ 

&,,.^  LONDON. N^^.l.   ,:,^ 


^iii^l^^^^M^-^^MB:^^^^^^^;^ 


J§r  TABLETS 
^'  A  FLASK 


1/3g>2AS 
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IS 

NERVOUSNESS 
Hoiaing  Yott  Back? 


THEN  WRITE  TO  ME  AT  ONCE. 


If  you  suffer  from    BLUSHING. 


POOR  MEMORY. 


any  of  these  com-  bASHFULNESS.  BRAIN   FAG. 

plamts  remember  '  _— — — — 

that    I   can   cure  TIMIDITY.  MIND  WANDERING. 

you  in  seven  days. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 
DEPRESSION. 
HEART   WEAKNESS. 


AND   EVERY   FORM  OF   NERVOUS   FLURRY   AND   CONFUSION. 

Confidence  is  the  secret  of  all  great  achievements,  and  if  you  suffer  from  any  of  the  above 
ailments  you  lack  that  sense  of  sureness  in  yourself  that  is  the  essential  factor  in  the 
struggle  upwards.  Look  round  your  circle  of  friends.  Who  are  those  who  have  made 
good,  who  have  hewed  a  comfortable  existence  out  of  impassive  circumstances  ?  You  will 
find  that  they  are  those  whose  confidence  has  never  failed  them.  "Cheek"  you  may 
call  it.  **  Cheek"  and  seIf=confidence  are  one  and  the  same.  Without  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence  the  most  gifted  are  doomed  to  failure.  I  can  give  you  this  quality.  I  can 
rid  you  of  that  backwardness,  that  hesitancy;  I  can  cure  you  of  that  violent  flushing 
habit,  that  lassitude,  that  despondency ;  I  can  relieve  you  of  the  ills,  both  mental  and 
physical,  that  stand  between  you  and  success.  I  have  done  it  for  hundreds  of  others 
throughout  the  country.  I  guarantee  to  do  it  for  you.  And  in  the 
short  space  of  one  week.  Don't  wait  till  to= morrow—  write  to  me 
straight  away,  and  I  will  send  you  quite  free  the  fullest  particulars, 
in  plain  wrapper,  of  my  simple  home  treatment  for  Nervous 
disorders.      Don't  send  any  money — just  your  name  and  address. 

DEAN,  Ltd.,  12,  All  Saints'  Rd.,  ST.  ANNESON-SEA. 


Write  this  on  a  Postcard : 
**  Please  send  me  free  in 
plain  envelope  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  System, 
and  your  Book  No.  5." 
Add  your  name  and  address 
(clearly  in   ink)   and   post   to 


"^^"^P  Ai/iUiA^^ 


Do    you    earn    it  ? 

if  not 

Learn  to  Write  Advertisements 

Progressive  firms  realise  it  is  Advertising 
that  brings  business,  and  the  man  who 
knows  advertising  is  the  man  wanted  to-day. 
He  can  practically  command  his  own  salary. 
Prospectus  Post  Free.      Dept.  2 

51,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.1. 

Established  191 2, 


SCHOOLoFADyERTISING 


PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 
USE  KOKO 

The  Ideal  Toilet  Preparation 

for   the    Hair  with    over   30 

years'  reputation. 

*'KOKO"  is  a  tonic,  cleansing,  in- 
vigorating preparation,  causes  the  hair 
to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  prevents  hair 
from  falling. 

Clear  as  Crystal,  contains  no  Dye,  Oil 
or  Grease  ;  delightfully  refreshing  and 
invigorating  to  the  scalp,  and  is  perfectly 
harmless. 

FOR  THE 


A   MARVELLOUS   INVENTION   FOR 


WRITE    TO-DAY    FOR    BOOKLET 
Explaining    how   the   Deaf  can   now  hear. 

It  does  not,  matter  what  tlie  cause  of  your  Deafness  (unless  you  were  born  deaf),  you 
can  hear  with  this  wonderful  appliance  as  well  as  others. 

Age  is  no  barrier,  nor  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  deaf.  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith  of 
Tottenham,  was  deaf  for  24  years,  and  can  now  hear  as  well  as  anybody.  We  can  give 
positive  proof  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases. 

"  The  Murray  Ear  Drum "  makes  low  sounds  and  whispers  plainly  heard  A 
miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear— invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  entirely  comfortable 
Thousands  sold. 

People  affected  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  invited  to  write  for  valuable  Booklet 
fully  descrintive  of  this  wonderful  and  yet  simple  invention,  which  enables  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  also  contains  convincing  proof  of  its'efficacy  from  users  in  all  stations  of  life 
If  you  are  deaf  or  know  anybody  who  is  deaf,  write  for  this  Booklet.  It  costs  nothing : 
we  send  it  free  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

THE  MURRAY  CO..  193,  Century  Hoase.  205,  Regent  St.,  London, W, 
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If  you  are  an  Amateur  Author  it  will 
pay  you  to  read  this  announcement 

— every    word   of   it. 


PUT  your  MSS.  in  the  post  and  they 
will  be  returned — sometimes  after 
many  days — if  they  are  not  what 
the  editor  requires  at  the  particular  time 
for  his  particular  paper.  A  MS.  which 
has  been  returned  by  one  editor  may 
merely  be  unlucky.  It  may  have  been 
forestalled  by  a  similar  article  written 
by  a  famous  journalist,  or  it  may  have 
been  read  just  when  the  editor  has 
decided  to  give  a  certain  type  of  story  a 
rest  for  a  few  months. 

It  may  even  have  been  misjudged,  for 
the  best  sub-editors  have  been  known  to 
let  ''scoops"  slip  through  their  fingers. 
A  single  rejection,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  accident  rather  than  as 
a  verdict.  When  a  MS.  has  been 
returned  again  and  again,  however, 
the  author  will  be  well  advised  to  admit 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  work. 
Literary  merit  is  all  very  well,  but— 

A  story  or  an  article  may  not  be 
lacking  in  literary  merit,  but  literary 
merit  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  impel 
an  editor  to  buy  a  MS.  The  editor, 
may  admire  an  article :  he  may  read  a 
story  with  frank  enjoyment — despite  his 
reputation  for  cynicism — but  if  the  work 
is  not  what  he  requires  in  length,  in 
style,  in  type  and  in  spirit,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  reject  it.  An  editor,  after 
all,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  particular 
paper — with  its  own  tradition  and  its 
own  public — and  he  does  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  journal  or  his 
magazine  into  an  olla-podrida.  He 
will  not  publish  a  simple  moral  story, 
no  matter  how  skilfully  told,  if  his 
special  line  is  strong  fiction ;  nor  will 
he  accept  an  article  on  Heraldry  if  he 
specialises  in  practical  subjects  like 
Poultry-keeping. 


Knowing  the  market. 

The  beginner,  therefore,  must  learn  to  know 
his  editors  and  their  papers  ;  he  must  become 
an  expert  in  the  literary  market. 

To  achieve  this  result  by  trial  and  experiment 
is  a  slow  and  dubious  process — an  unnecessarily 
wasteful  process  when  those  who  know  are 
prepared  to  put  their  experience  at  the  service 
of  the  'prentice  hand. 

The  P.C.C.  literary  staff  "know  the  ropes," 
and  it  is  their  business  to  provide  the  beginner 
with  a  short  cut  to  the  same  inside  knowledge. 

The  P.C.C.  Courses  of  literary  training  will 
not  only  reveal  to  the  aspirant  his  faults  of 
style,  his  errors  in  construction,  his  crudities 
and  his  unconscious  provincialisms,  but  they  will 
also  help  him  to  a  sound  and  profitable  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  and  habits  of  different  editors. 

How  to  write  Saleable  MSS.—  and  sell  them. 

The  aim  of  the  P.C.C.  Courses  is  the  production 
of  saleable  work — articles  which  will  be  snapped 
up  and  stories  which  will  be  printed.  The 
criticism  is  constructive  and,  in  the  best  sense, 
commercial ;  it  eschews  the  academic,  the 
formal  and  the  pedantic. 

How  to  write  MSS.  that  will  he  bought,  and 
where  to  find  a  buyer,  is  taught  by  the  P.C.C. 
system  in  the  shortest  possible  lime  for  the  lowest 
possible  fees. 

Readers  of  The  Windsor  Magazine  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  writing  for  profit  are  invited 
to  send  (with  a  stamp  for  return)  a  short  MS.  for 
gratis  criticism  and  advice.  If  the  short  story  or 
article  submitted  shows  promise,  a  Course  of  Home- 
Study  may  be  recommended.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  MS.  does  not  seem  to  promise  success  with  the 
newspapers  or  the  magazines,  the  writer  will  be  told 
so  frankly  and  candidly. 

If,  however,  unusual  promise  is  shown,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  Course  at  Scholarship  terms  (reduced 
fees  payable  in  small  instalments)  will  be  offered  to 
those  whose  MSS.  are  received  on  or  before 
December  1 6th. 

MSS.  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor-in-Chief, 
Practical  Correspondence  College,  Ltd.,  95,  Thanet 
House,  Strand,  W.C.  2. 

Ten  per  cent.  Bonus  for  Prize-Winners. 

The  budding  author  has  no  lack  of  encouragement 
in  these  days.  Despite  the  paper  shortage,  the 
demand  for  new  writers  is  greater  than  ever. 
Magazines  welcome  the  unknown  writer  with  a 
cordiality  that  in  previous  years  was  reserved  only 
for  big  names.  Many  periodicals  offer  substantial 
money  prizes  for  paragraphs,  articles  and  short  stories. 

The  College  gives  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  prizes  won  in  Literary  Competitions  by 
readers  taking  one  of  the  P.C.C.  Courses. 
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Player's  Navy  Cut  Tobacco 


tix    'Beautifully      Cool    | 
Cv3    and  Sweet  Smoking, 


Packed  in  varying  degrees  of  strength  to  suit  every  class  of  Smoker. 


:} 


V- 


^1 


Player*s  Gold  Leaf  Navy  Cut 

Player*s  Medium  Navy  Cut 

Player's  Tawny  Navy  Cut 

Player's  "White  Label"  Navy  Cut  \^^ 

Also  Player's  NAVY   CUT   DE   LUXE  (a  development  of  Player's 

Navy    Cut)    packed  in  2-oz.    and  4-oz.    AIRTIGHT    TINS  at   2/4 

and  4/8  respectively. 


Player's  Navy  Cut  Cigarettes 

m 


Have  a  world-wide  reputation.    They  are  made  from  fine  quality 
Virginia  Tobacco  and  sold  in  two  strengths— Mild  and  Medium. 

MILD  (Gold  Leaf)  MEDIUM 

100for5/10;50for2/ll     100 for 4/8;    50 for 2/5 

24  for  1/5;    12  for  B^d.     20  for  ll^d.;  10  for  6d. 

In  Packets  and  Tins  from  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS,  Nottingham. 


MHH 


^ll)?  Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd.    P.847f  Ok 


BREECHES 
AND  SUITS 

Made  to  measure  of  our  Strong 
RIDING  TWEEDS,  Smart 
Colourings  and  Designs,  make 
.  Stylish  Suits  and  WEAR  TWICE 
AS  LONG  as  Ordinary  Suitings. 

BREECHES  fton.  30/- 

SUITS     .  ftom  IIS/- 

DRILL   BREECHES 

For  Tropical  wear.  *^|^  / 

To  measure  from    -    -    -    *J V//  " 

No  matter  where  you  are,  send  us 
full  particulars  of  your  requirements 
and  Ave  will  send  you  patterns, 
measure  tape  and  full  instructions 
for  self-measurement,  and  guarantee 
to  fit  you  perfectly  or  refund  your 
cash. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES   C 

{Dept  l¥.A/.),  29,  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  ST., 

OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON, 

'-     ENGLAND.    ======= 


o. 


_   RISTWjEED 

iGenoineliand-madeall-woolTweeds 

^     11/6  per  yard.  Also  genuine  Scotch 

T-ireedg,  54  inches  wide,  14/6  per  yard. 

Finest  quality  procurable.    Buy  these 

goods  from    their    native  _.—.-m,- 

home  and  avoid  profiteering.  SJ^S**"* 

Large  range  of  patterns  postPOSTj.^  ^ 

fred.-A.  L._DRIVER  (Dept.  Ib6),  pR.g^^ 


\,  Eastgate,  Inverness,  Scotland.  ■ 


DON'T  LOOK  OLD! 

But  restore  your  grey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural  colour  with 

LOCKYER'S  Sulphur 

HAIR  RESTORER 

2/- 

Its  quality  of  deepening  greyness  to 
the  former  colour  in  a  few  days,  thus 
securing  a  preserved  appearance,  has 
enabled  thousands  to  retain  their 
position. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 

Lockyer's  gives  health  to  the  hair  and  restores  the  natural  colour.  It 
cleanses  the  scalp,  and  makes  the  most  perfect  Hair  Dressing.  This 
world-famed  Hair  Restorer  is  prepared  by  the  great  Hair  Specialists— 

J.   PEPPER   6i   Co.,  Ltd.. 

6.     Bedford    Laboratories.    LONDON.    S.E.I. 

and  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by  post,  or  from  any  Chemist's 
and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


VETARZO 


WITHOUT  PURE  BLOOD  HEALTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

BLOOD 
MEDICINE 

LIFE  WITHOUT  HEALTH  IS  LIVING  DEATH. 
BRAIN  AND 
NERVE  FOOD 

Trial     Bottle    either     Remedy,    3^.,    leading    Chemists,     or 
Vetarzo  Remedies  Co.,  Gospel  Oak,  N.W.  5,  London,  England. 


VETARZO 


The  8LOAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 
a  year's  study  and  holds  the   world's  Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Record.      Illustrated 
handbook,    with    lesson    and 

specimens,  free  from 

Sloan-Dupioyan  Headquarters, 

(Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 
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VARSITY 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

So  different  from  the  ordinary 
clumsy  type  of  sectional  bookcase. 
Beautifully  designed  in  oak  and  mahogany. 
Buy  as  your  Books  increase 

You  can  purchase  any  number  of  sections  to 
commence.  Packs  flat — a  child  can  erect  them. 
Booklet  and  Prices  from  the  Patentee 
and  Manufacturer — 
MINTY  (Dpt. W.),  44  ^  45,  High  St..Oxford 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss. 


Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cnsliions 
that  draws  the  broken  parts  together, 
and  binds  them  a«  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  It  absohitely  holds  firmly  and 
comfortably  and  never  slips.  Always 
light  and  cool,  and  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without  chafing 
or  hurting.    We  make  to  your  measure, 

I   and  send  it  to  you  on  a  strict  guarantee 

^  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded,and  we 

have  put  our  price  so  low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  bu7 
it.  Remember,  we  make  it  to  your  order— send  it  to  yovi— 
you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  1 1  back  to 
us,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way  wc  do 
business— always  absolutely  on  the  square — and  wo  have  sold 
to  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  ten  years,  lie- 
member,  we  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We 
just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  /orZrnu!'. 

I574D)80  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2  trated Booklet 


W^et  Feet  Impossible, 

Cool  Feet  in  the  Summer. 

Slipping:  Entirely  Obviated, 

Invaluable  for  Golfers. 

Used  by  the  Services. 

"  Quoggs "  are  little  circular  pieces  of  specially  prepared   hard 

wood  compressed  in  Bessemer  Steel  frames  with  four  prongs 

inwardljr  bent  for  fixing.    13  weigh  1  oz.  only. 

May  be  Mamed  from  all  Boot  Stores  or  send  P.O.  to— 

"  QUOGOS  "  CO.  (DeptW.L.),  38.  York  Rd.,  LONDON.  N.  1 


WHEN  FEET  ACHE  AFTER  DANCING 
-ONE  DIP  IN  THIS  OXYGENATED 
WATER-THAT'S  ALL  YOU  NEED. 

Oxygen  is  Nature's  own  refreshing,  soothingi 
cooling  and  healing  agent,  says  Doctor.  Easy 
to  medicate  and  add  oxygen  to  water  at  home 
by  dissolving  in  it  a  compound  which  any 
chemist  can  supply  at  little  cost.  Softens  corns 
and  callouses,  too. 


Miss  Phyllis  Monkman's  remarkable  endorse- 
ment of  the  wonderful  soothing  and  healing 
effects  of  Oxygenated  Water. 

Without  oxygen,  even  life  itself  could  not  exist,  and 
the  science  of  medicine  has  perfected  many  uses 
for  its  wonderful  refreshing,  healing  and  antiseptic 
properties.  When  sore,  tender  feet  burn,  smart, 
swell  and  perspire,  or  when 
the  arches  tire  and  ache  so 
every  step  means  such  pain 
that  you  fear  fallen  arches, 
just  try  resting  the  feet  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  medicated 
and  oxygenated  water  produced 
by  adding  a  handful  of  the 
Reudel  Bath  Saltrales  com- 
pound  to  a  foot  bath.  See 
how  quickly  this  cools  and 
refreshes  tender  skin,  while  it 
draws  all  the  pain  and  soreness 
out  of  aching  muscles  or  sensi- 
tive joints.  The  real  and 
lasting  foot  comfort  is  so  gratifying  that  no  one  can 
fully  appreciate  such  amazing  effects  until  they  are 
actually  felt.  The  feet  will  soon  be  rendered  so  strong 
and  healthy  that  they  prove  capable  of  bearing  any 
reasonable  strain  ever  likely  to  be  placed  upon  them. 
Miss  Phyllis  Monkman,  the  popular  Musical 
Comedy  Actress  and  renowned  Dancer,  writes  :— 
"Reudel  Bath  Saltrates  is  wonderful  for  tired,  tender, 
aching  feet  or  any  other  foot  troubles.  In  many 
cases  the  oxygenated  water  has  the  same  effect  as  that 
at  famous  spas." 

NOTE.— The  "•  saltraiciV'  -water  refet^red  to  above 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
Reiidel  Bath  Saltrates  in  a  gallon  of  water.  This  is 
the  registered  name  by  zvhich  medical  men  prescribe  the 
compound^  and  all  chemists  keep  it  put  up  in  packets  of 
convenient  sizes,  which  sell  at  very  moderate  prices. 
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Post 
Fkee. 


Keep  your 
hands  clean 
-  by  using  - 


(^tfr^usan 


MOP  DUSTING  GLOVE 


It  collects  dust  instantly  and  holds  it  until  shaken 
out.     Wear  one  on   each  hand  and  save  time. 

Write  for  List  of  Homeware  Labour  Savers. 

O  M£         r*  '^'^^'  Albion  Works, 

itOmeWare    mlg,    1.0.,    Kings  cross,  London.  N.  1 
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School -Time 


Trudging  off  to  school  munching  Mackintosh's  Toffee 
de  Luxe  is  a  most  joyous  way  of  starting  schooldays. 
That  innate  cravmg  of  healthy  boys  and  girls  for 
sweeties  finds  utmost  satisfaction  in  the  delicious 
wholesome  goodness  of  Mackintosh's  Toffee  de  Luxe. 
Because  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  of  good 
thnigs  is  allowed  to  reach  these  Halifax  toffee-pans, 
M  ickintosh's  s  every  bit  as  good  as  it  is  delightful. 
Sold  loose  by  weight,  and  in  \-lb.,  z-lb.,  and  A-lb. 
Funnily  Tins.    By  Confectioners  Every7uhere. 


'■S'^ 


Every  ieaspoonful  of 

&ands  Essence 

3aelds  vitality: 


In    WEAKNESS.   LASSITUDE. 
DEPRESSION  or  ^tAL^fUTkIT10N. 

during  convalescence. 
Brands  Essences  provide 
the  OTRENGTH  GIVING 
ELEMENTS  in  the  MOST 
READILY  DIGESTED 
rORM. 

Three  kinds  -  BEEF,- 
MUTTON  or  CHICKEN 

EVERYONE    is  PURE 
o  EFrECTIVE. 

ALL  HIGH    OASS  CHEMISTS 

GROCERS  AND  STORES  STOCK 

BRANDS    ESSENCES 
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THREE 
GOOD  THINGS 


Plasticine 
Play-Wax 
Novlart 


HARBUTT'S  PLASTICINE,  Ltd. 

57,  Bathampton,  Bath. 
London  Office  :  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.G.  4 
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WARD,  LOCK  &  CO;S 

WONDER  BOOKS 

Crown  4to.     Picture  Boards.     6s.  net. 

264  pages.      300   Illustrations.     12    to 

16  coloured  plates. 


THE  WONDER  BOOK 

A  Picture  Annual  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Sixteenth  Year. 

From  the  first  issue  the  constant  aim  of  this  favourite 
Annual  has  been  to  present  f?f  „^^%,*i^^^'f '.  J^^^ 
entertainment  of  the  httle  ones  IHE  BEbl,  AJNU 
ONLY   THE   BEST,  in  picture,  verse,  and  story. 

THE  WONDEB  BOOK  OF  AIRCRAFT 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  SHIPS 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  SOLDIERS 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  EMPIRE 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  RAILWAYS 
THE  WONDER  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS 

WARD,    LOCK    &   CO.,    LTD., 
Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G.  4. 
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Copy  this  sketch 
for  a  free  criticism. 


The  John  Hassall  School  is  the  most 
successful  Art  School  in  the  world. 
It  teaches  Black  and  White,  Figure 
Work,  Caricatures,  Posters,  Com- 
mercial Art.  It  is  also  the  only- 
Correspondence  School  which  under- 
takes to  teach  painting:  in  oils  and  in 
water-colours;  these  courses  have 
been  specially  created  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Simpson,  who  collaborates  with 
Mr.  Hassall  in  the  school  and  is  an 
Artist    of    international    reputation. 


//  iioes  ftot  matter  where  you  live; 
whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  an 
advanced  student',  whether  you  7vish 
7fterely  to  get  pleasure  from  sketching, 
or  to  become  a  highly-paid  commercial 
artist^  John  Hassall,  and  the  brilliant 
artists  who  collaborate  with  him,  can 
show  you  the  way  to  success. 


Uss^ 


ORIGINALITY  is  the  key  to  the  great  things 
in  Art.  It  is  no  use  to  do  what  others  are 
doing ;  be  the  "  one  in  a  thousand  "  who, 
by  originality,  stands  out  above  the  crowd. 
Does  the  training  you  get  or  give  yourself  really 
develop  your  originality  ?  Unless  you  can  answer 
that  question  with  a  clear  affirmative,  unless  you 
are  now  climbing  to  the  top,  you  need  Mr.  Hassall's 
training  in  Art.  Do  not  be  diffident  of  yourself — 
be  diffident  of  the  way  you  have  worked  up  till 
now.  Determine  to  strike  out  for  yourself  under 
Mr.  Hassall's  tuition  and  inspiration.  Start  by 
copying  the  sketch  here,  or,  better  still,  by  sending 
in  some  original  work  of  your  own  for  Mr.  Hassall's 
criticism  and  advice. 

Don't  hesitate  in  your  work  because  you  do  not  think  it 
worth  while.  An  hour  spent  now  may  perhaps  mean  the 
start  of  a  great  Art  career.  Many  people  have  sent 
sketches  for  Mr.  Hassall's  criticism  just  out  of  curiosity, 
and  without  thinking  that  ''anything  would  come  of  it." 
Yet  to-day  they  are  just  the  people  who  are  earning 
money  by  selling  their  work,  or  enjoying  the  delightful 
experiences  of  the  creative  artist.  Put  your  own  Art 
talent  to  the  test.  You  may  have  far  more  than  you 
imagine.  And  it  is  a  real  tragedy  to  have  it  in  you  to 
do  the  big  things  in  Art — and  to  fail  from  just  want  of 
trying.  Send  in  your  work  now.  If  you  do  not  succeed, 
at  least  you  will  have  the  opinion  of  a  great  artist  on 
your  work ;  there  is  no  fee.  If  you  do  succeed  as  a 
creative  artist — the  whole  of  life  will  be  more  wonderful, 
more  delightful,  more  lucrative  for  you.  ^  Fame  and 
wealth  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  Creative  Artist— will  you  claim 
them  for  yourself? 


POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 

or  send  a  letter,  if  you  do  not  want  to  cut  the  paper,  to  Mr.  JOHN 
HASSALL,  The  John  Hassall  Correspondence  Art  School,  Ltd., 
3,  Stratford  Studios,  Stratford  Road,  Kensington,  W.  8. 

PRINCIPALS: 
Mr.  JOHN  HASSALL,  R.L  Mr.  JOSEPH  SIMPSON. 

I  enclose  you  a  Drawing  for  your  free  criticism. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  all  cost,  full  particulars  of  how  to  become 
a  successful  artist.  Please  add  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  book 
"THE  JOHN  HASSALL  WAY." 


Name.. 


Address..  .. 
W.M.  i/ 1 1/20. 
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The  DULCITONE 


A  Harp-toned  Light  -  weight 
Piano  that  never  needs  Tuning 

This  delightful  little  instrument,  with  keys 
and  touch  like  a  good  piano,  is  just  the 
thing  for  an  evening's  music  by  the  fireside, 
in  the  garden,  on  board  ship,  or  an 
impromptu  concert  or  dance.  The  sounds 
are  produced  by  tuning  forks,  which  are 
unaffected  by  change  of  climate.  Can  be 
easily  moved  about,  as  it  weighs  only  60  lbs. 

In  the  Colonies  and  Abroad  the  Dulcitojie 
is  invaluable. 

Price    &AO   net. 

THOMAS   MACHELL  &   SONS, 

E2     51,  Great  Western  Road,  GLASGOW,     cf) 


The  Danger 
of  Ignorance 


'^T^HE  great  conspiracy  of  silence  on  sex  matters  has  already 
I  been  tolerated  too  long.  We,  in  our  day,  see  the  danger  of 
-*-  ignorance,  anil  the  result  of  the  false,  crude  knowledge 
gathered  from  undesirable  sources  is  apparent  in  every  phase  of 
modern  life.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  stem  the  whirling 
tide  of  life  which  flows  in  the  wrong  direction.  YOU  must  realise 
the  necessity  of  understanding,  for  your  own  guidance  and  happi- 
ness, and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  look  to  you  for  help  on  the 
compleK  problems  of  sex  and  Nature  The  books  listed  below  are 
pure,  clean  and  wholesome,  yet  they  remove  the  veil  from  Nature 
and  lay  bare  the  wonderful  secrets  of  life  and  sex.  There  is  a 
clarity,  a  courage,  and  a  directness  of  expression  which  opens  up 
the  world  of  understanding  in  all  its  most  beautiful  aspects. 

The  prices  of  the  following  important  books 

include  postaga  and  a  copy  of  the  improved 

*' Health  and  Efficiency  Magazine." 

MATRIMONY  i  Its  Obligations  and  Privileges. 

By  Mos.\  Bauid.      A  remarkable  exposition  of  the 

truth  concerning  marriage 

MANHOOD:  The  Facts  of  Life  Presented  to 

Men.    By  Charles  Thomi'son 

WOMANHOOD.    By  Mona  Baiht).    Prefaced  by  Dr. 

Mary  Scharljeb.     The   true,  beautiful  meiniug  of 

Wpmanhood  explained 

YOUTH  AND  MAIDENHOOD:  or  Sex  Know, 
ledge  tor  Young  People.  A  new  book  by  Walter 
31.  Gallichan,  dealing  sympathetically  withithediffi- 
cr^lties  of  young  men  ana  woiTpen 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OP  SEX.  By  I/ady 
Blount,  prefaced  by  Dr.  C.  de  Lacy  EyAns  and  many 
,9bhers    -       -       r       -  '     -       - 

HOW  TO  LOYEs  The  Art  of  Courtship  and 
Marriage.  By  Waltpk  ^.  G.v.^ichan.  The  way  to 
true  haj^ijiness  is  by  underiitapuing.  This  book  gives 
that  urtders^tanding     -       -       - 


3/- 
3/- 

3/- 

3/- 
3/- 

3A 

SPECIAL     OFFER,-The^,Co™p,eU     Set^^^of 
free,  including  a  copy  of  "Health  and  Efficiency.' 

Send  for  these  important  books  to-day  tp: 

HEALTH    PROMOTION,   Ltd., 

Dept.  32, 
19-31,  LUDGATE   HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


mn  22  POUNDS 

W  2a  DAYS 

Remarkable  E:jtpelpience  of  F.  Qa^niom 
BuUds  Up  Weight  Wonderfully. 

"I  WAS  all  run  dosVh'  to  the  vely  bottom,"  writes- 
F.  Gagnon.  "  I  had  to  qwit  work,  I'  was  so  weak. 
Now — thanks  to  Sargol — I  Ibok  like  a'  new  man.  L 
gained  22  pounds  in  2B  days." 

"  Sargol  has  put  10  pounds  on'  i^  ih  14'  days,"  states^ 
W.  D.  Roberts.  "It  has  made  i¥ite  sleep  well,  enjoy 
what  I  eat,  and  enabled  me  to  worfe  with  interest  ands 
pleasure.     I  am  stronger  than  I  have  f>feen  in'  20  years,."' 


Robust  Body, 


"Before  I  took  Sargol  people  called  me  'scraggy,' 
but  now  my  name  is  changed.  My  whole  figure  iS' 
different,  my  face  is  plump  and  full,  my  body  is  stout. 
Have  gained  15  pounds,  and  am  gaining  yet.  I  look 
like  a  new  man,"  declared  another  gentleman  who  had! 
just  finished  the  Sargol  treatment. 

Would  you,  too,  like  to  quickly  put  on  from  10  to 
30  pounds  of  good,  solid,  healthy  "  stay  there  "  flesh  and 
muscular  tissue  between  your  skin  and  bones,  and  increase 
your  strength  in  like  proportion?  Don't  say  it  can't  be 
done.  Try  it.  A  large  trial  box  costing  only  3t.  can  be 
had  from  Boots  or  any  other  first-class  Chemist.  It  will 
last  you  over  a  week,  and  will  do  you  more  good  than  a 
month  at  the  seaside. 

More  than  half  a  million  thin  men  and  women  have 
gladly  made  this  test,  and  that  Sargol  does  succeed,  does 
make  thin  folks  fat,  even  where  all  else  has  failed,  is  best 
proved  by  the  thousands  of  testimonials  we  are  constantly 
receiving.  No  drastic  diet,  flesh  creams,  massage,  oils, 
or  emulsions,  but  a  simple,  pleasant,  harmless  home 
treatment  that  will  give  you  more  strength  and  build  you 
up  quickly  and  surely. 

If  your  chemist  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct  to  the 
Sargol  Company,  10,  Phoenix  Place,  Mount  Pleasant,^ 
London,  W.C.  \, 

TOWLPS  YiTAUQUE  TONIC 

TiUe  best  Tonic  for  sufftireirs  frowa 

Anaemia,  Lassiti,ide,  Palpitation,  Nervousness. 

This  Tofllc  acts  as  a  Nourisbing:  Food  to  the  Nervoti? 

System,  and  produces  a  fine  healthy  colour  to  the  skiu- 
3/6    BOTTLE,    POST  FREE. 

E.    T.    TOWLE   6  CO.,    Ltd., 

69,  Lpng  Row,  Nottingharrj.  EstabJished  182G. 
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FREE 
LESSONS 


The  School  of  Simplified  Study  has  made 
arrangements  whereby  readers  of  The  Windsor 
Magazine  can  receive  FREE  lesson  papers 
taken  from  the  Course,  in  any  of  the  following 
subjects  : — 

FRENCH     GREEK(N.T.)     ENGLISH 
SPANISH     ARABIC  LOGIC 

LATIN        PSYCHOLOGY    HEBREW 

This  offer  is  made  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  success  of  the  System,  which,  originated 
15  years  ago,  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  un- 
qualified success. 

Extracts  from  Students'  Letters;—- 

'*  /  wish  to  express  my  admiraiion  of  your  System 
of  teaching,  and  my  cordial  thanics  for  the  invaluable 
instruction  I  have  received  from  you.'' 

*'/  am  highly  delighted  with  the  Course  ;  it  is  very 
interesting  and  helpful.'' 

'*  /  always  feel  one  regret  in  regard  to  the  Cot.  t%e .-, 
and  that  is  that  there  were  no  such  advantages  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

Full  particulars  and  FREE  Lesson  Papers,  taken 
from  the  Course  or  Courses  in  which  you  are  interested, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  ; — 

The  Secretary,  School  of  Simplified  Study,  Ltd., 

93,  St.  Paul's  Chambers,  19-21  ,Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


HARROW'S 
BANK 

LIMITED. 

(3^>-/«a/^M^TH0MAS  Farrow. 


Authorised  Capital    .     .     .    £1,000,003 

Shares  Issued 700,000 

Shareholders 4,000 

JOINT- STOCK 
BANKING  of 

EVERY         DESCRIRTION 
TRANSACTED 

Current  Accounts  opened 
and  interest  paid  on  ap- 
proved Credit  Balances. 
Deposits  received  at  various 
rates  and  periods. 

Foreign  and  Stock  Exchange  Branch : 

5,   ANGEL   COURT.    LONDON,  EC. 2. 

Booklet  free  on  application     to 


''••fjr^nc/ies  ■> 
throu<^houHlic 
UniTED  KINGDOM 


y'^CadOf/JCC'^ 

1,CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON  EC. 2 


-piroacjhoonlic 
.;•  VC^ORLD    •:• 
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YO\5  may  have  to  work  many  hours  a  clay —  | 
LC.S.  Courses  are  prepared  especially 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  busy  people.  No 
matter  in  what  line  of  work  you  may  be 
engaged,  a  course  of  training  with  the  I.C.S. 
will  qualify  you  for  a  better  position  with 
higher  pay.  Moderate  inclusive  fees  ;  easy 
terms  of  payment. 

POST   THE    COUPON   TO-DAY  I 

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 
96,  INTERNATIONAL  BUILDINGS,  KINOSWAY,  W.C.  2. 

Please  send  uie  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  hiive  marked  X, 

Mming  ..Steam  ..Advertising 

■  ■  Mechanical  . .  BoUer  . .  Window  Dressing 

'  'Draughtsmanship    . .  Agriculture  . .  Textiles 

* ' Shipyard  ditto        .  .Poultry  Farming     . .Chemistry 
"Electrical  ..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 

"Building  ..Business 'IralHing  ..Woodworkl«!j 

"Marine  ..Secretaryship         ..Furniture 

■'Motors  ..Salesmanship  ..Fruit  Farming 

Professional    Examinations. 

NOTE.— If  the  subject  desired  is  not  in  above  list,  write  it  hero  :— 


Name    ... 
Address 
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The  Beauty  and  Charm 

of    the    feminine    figure    are 
considerably  enhanced  by  the 

Desire  Bust   Brassiere 

which  ensures  correct  support  and  restores  to  the  relaxed  bust  the 
normal  condition  of  health.  It  supports  the  bust  and  so  removes 
hollows  from  the  neck  and  throat.  It  moves  with  the  skin  and  never 
becomes  displaced,  and  may  be  worn  with  or  without  Corsets. 

Perfectly  cut  and  daintily,  made,  it  is 
readily  adjustable;  weighs  but  a  few 
ounces,  and  is  the  only  perfect  bust  stipport. 

Used  by  many  Leading  Actresses 

All  are  made  to  measure,  and  gores  are  closed 
or  laced  with  silk  ribbons,  according  to  desire. 
Ideal  for  nursing.  Delivery  from  2  to  5  days. 
Silk  shoulder  straps  are  attached  to  all 
Brassieres  When  sending  your  order  please 
enclose    remittance,    together   with    the    bust 


Fine  drill,  backed  corset  drill, 
Laced  in  gores  with  narrow  silk 
ribbons,  and   shoulder  ribbons  in 

silk  to  match       12/6 

Fine  longcloih,  backed  ditto,  with 
closed  gores,  or  silk-laced  14/6 
Fine  twill, backed  longcloth, closed 
or  silk-laced  gores  ...     15/6 

Heavy  washing  silk,  lined  long- 
cloth,      closed      or       silk  -  laced 

gores  2!/- 

Above  42  in.  bust  measurement  10 

per  cent,  extra  is  chaiged. 
Foreign  or  Colonial   Post  (regis- 
tered)  1/-  extra. 


and     under-bust     measurements,     and     state 
whether  the  bust  is  small,   medium,   or  full. 

^  ^  Address  your  order  to  t 

THE  DESIRE  CO.,  6a,  north  end  road,  London,  n.w.s 

Failing  satisfaction  cash  tvill  he  refunded,  less  6d.  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 
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A  CAREER  FOR 
YOUR  SON 

SEND  HIM  TO  OUR  WORKS 
and  WE  WILL  TRAIN  HIM  FOR 

THE  MOTOR  TRADE 

COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  MOTOR    ENGI- 
NEERING  TRAINING  AT  OUR  INSTITUTE. 

HE    CAN    BECOME 

An  Automobile  Engineer.       Works  Manager. 
A  Motor-Cap  Salesman.         Draughtsman. 
Machine  Tool  Expert,  Designer. 


Write 
To-day 


HE  CAN  EARN 

£1,000  A  YEAR 

and  upwards. 

The  M.S.C.gives  exhaustive 
(Personal  tuibiou  in  every 
section  of  the  Motor  Trade, 
embracing  the  Commercial. 
Practical,   and    Technical 
Branches.     Spacious   Lec- 
ture Hall,  Workshops  and 
Garage.       Mentioned    by 
Ministry  of  Labour  in  House 
of  Commons.  Appointed  by 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club  in  1917.  Membkrs 
OF  THE  Motor  Traders  Association.  Give  your 
son's  ambition  a  chanc**.  •  Lot  us  train  him 
for  a  prosperous  future  in  the  Motor  Trade. 

Comfortable      Board- Residence      Arranged      for 
Country  Students.  Write  for  Prospectus-sent  Free 

INSTITUTE  OF 

AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING 
(Dept.  159).  Hood  St.,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


M.S.G. 


CHARMING  COLOUR  BOOKS 
FOR  CHILDREN. 

Each  with  48  Colour  Plates  by  Margaret  W.  Tarrant, 

A.  E.  Jackson  or  Harry  G.  Theaker,  and  with  pictorial 

End-papers,     Large  crown  8vo.,  cloth.     68i  net. 


1.  NURSERY  RHYMES.  A  complete  collection  of 
the  old  favourite  Rhymes. 

2.  FAIRY  TALES.  All  the  old  yet  ever  new  tales: 
Cinderella,  Puss  in  Boots,  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

3.  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  The  edition  of  Lewis 
Carroll's  famous  story,  depicting  "'Alice"  with  a 
daintiness  and  charm  that  delights  old  and  young  alike. 

4.  FAIRY  STORIES.  From  Hans  Andersen.  A 
selection  of  the  stories  which  most  appeal  to  younger 
children. 

5.  VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Edited  by  Harry 
GoLDiNG.  One  of  the  most  delightful  and  artistic  gift- 
books  for  children  ever  produced,  comprising  about 
200  simple  poems  and  lullabies  such  as  can  be  read  or 
sung  to  little  children  and  easily  learnt  by  them. 

6.  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  A  beautiful 
edition  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  **  Tales." 

7.  ZOO  DAYS.  By  Harry  Golding.  A  delightful 
series  of  pictures  illustrating  a  fanciful  account  of  the 
visits  of  an  uncle  and  his  nieces  and  nephews  to  the  Zoo. 

8.  TALES  FROM  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 
Aladdin,  Sinbad,  Ali  Baba,  and  other  old  favourites  are 
here  presented  in  the  most  fascinating  guise.  The  stories 
are  retold  in  so  simple  and  pleasing  a  way  that  even 
the  youngest  child  can  understand  and  enjoy  them. 

9.  GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  A  selection  of  the 
most  popular  stories.  The  richness  of  colour  and  the 
freshness  of  conception  displayed  by  the  artist  will 
win  for  the  Tales  a  host  of  new  admirers. 


Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C4. 
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PARTING  IS  SUCH  SWEET  SORROW 
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ROVAL  VINOLIA 
SHAVING    STICK 

IT'S  a  bad  start  to  have 
*  to  rush  to  the  office. 
You're  flurried  and  irrit- 
able, and  the  whole  day 
seems  to  go  wrong. 

And  the  cause?  More  often 
than  not  it  is  that  hurried 
shave  which  has  left  your 
chin  sore  and  smarting. 
Speed  up  your  toilet  by  all 
means,  but  let  it  be  a  com« 
fortable  toilet. 

Use  Royal  Vinolia  Shaving  Stick. 
You  get  a  speedy  shave^  but  not  a 
hurried  one  ;  and  there  lies  the  differ- 
ence. The  rich,  emollient  lather  of 
Royal  Vinolia  Shaving  Stick  prepares 
the  way  for  the  perfect  shave,  and 
the  skin  is  left  cool  and  refreshed. 
Shave  with  Royal  Vinolia  to-morrow. 

In  Aluminium  Case,  1/3 


1   i4ri@li€i 


n^¥^Bnii9 


For  the  man  who  prefers  a  Shaving  Powder,  I 

Royal    Vinolia    Shaving    Powder   will  be  I 

found  equally  satisfactory.     Tins,  9d,  &  113  | 

VINOLIA    COMPANY    LIMITED,    LONDON.  I 

EV  406-23  I 
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A  "WRIGHT'S"  ENTHUSIAST 
AND  HER  OPINION. 

"Miss  TODDLES"  says: 

"Me  won't  be  washed  wiv'out  my 
W'ight's  'cos  it's  the  nicest  soap  of 
all  for  lickle  girls!" 


WRIGHT'S 

Coal  Tar 

SOAP. 

THE  Nursery  Soap, 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 

how  to   use  them.  —  2^.  —  Triinnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 


STAMMERING.-Mr.  J.  Herbert  Miall, 
the  well-known  Public  School  Instructor 
to  stammering  boys,  can  undertake  a 
few  more  cases  by  visits,  receiving  in 
residence,  or  correspondence.  His 
successes  have  been  well  maintained, 
and  his  treatment  secures  relief  at  any 
age. — Mr.  J.  Herbert'Miall,  209,  Oxford 
St.,  London,  W. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.-De- 

veloping  or  printing.  The  best  possible  got 
out  of  every  negative  and  every  print— 
every  time.  No  waiting.  Any  size,  i.r. 
for  12  exposures  ;  6d,  for  6.  Prints,  post- 
cards, and  Enlargements,  list  free. 
Cameras  bought  or  exchanged.  Martin, 
Photographer'sChemist.Southampton 


FITS  CURED,— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
horns  treatment;  30  years'  success. 


*  THE  NEW  POWER."— How  to  Secure 
More  Life,  Personal  Attractiveness,  New 
Path  to  Sleep,  Secret  of  Regeneration, 
Attracting  Success.  Send  us.  Zd. — 
Talisman  Publishers,  Harrogate. 


X 


MIND-TRAINING,  6/-.- 
"The  St.  Setlef  Course"  (recom- 
manded  by  "  Public  Opinion,"  etc.) 
quickly  develops  Mind,  Memory, 
Will-Power,  Concentration.  Send 
for  Free  Booklet.— The  St.  Settef 
Institute  (Dept.  W.),  Perth,  N.B. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENGINEERING    BOOKS.— Booklet 

Free. — Bentley's  Publishing  Co.  (Dept. 
W.),  Halifax. 


WHY  WASTE  GOOD  MUSICAL 
IDEAS  ? — Send  MSS.  to  me  for  revision 
and  preparation  for  publication.— Walter 
Steuart,  Red  House,  Wembley. 


SONGS  AND  LYRICS  required  for 
publication  on  fair  royalty  basis.— 
Escott's,  Ltd.,  Little  St.  Andrew  Street, 

W.C.2. 


BE     A     SUCCESSFUL    WRITER. - 

Authorship  pays.  Make  money  by 
writing  stories,  articles,  etc.  Send 
5/9  for  *'Hovv  to  Write"  to  The 
Alexander  School  of  Authorship, 
(Dept.  K),  32,  Rosebery  Avenue, 
London,  E.G. 


CORRECT  SPEECH  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL WRITING  taught  by  post. 
Send  2d,  for  Booklet  186.— Broadbent's 
College,  Burnley. 


LEARN  DUTTON'S  24-HOUR  SHORT- 
HAND.—Booklet  free.— Dutton's  Col- 
lege, Desk  8S,  Skegness. 


£5  to  £20  weekly  if  you  sketch.— Write 
Dept.  29,  Holborn  Studios,  28,  Golden 
Square,  London,  W.  t. 


AUTHORS  should  send  for  particulars  of 
THE  ELDON  LITERARY  SERVICE, 

which  reduces  their  labours  and  enlarges 
their  markets. — Write,  Principal,  Eldon 
Literary  Service,  34,  Eldon  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  E.G.  4. 


PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  desiring 
information  respecting  Schools  and  Col- 
leges at  Health  Resorts  in  Great  Britain 
are  invited  to  apply  to  "Scholastic." 
Ward,  Lock  &  Go's  Guides,  Warwick 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G.  No 
charge  is  made. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.    Central.    1000  Rooms. 
Magnificent  Turkish  Baths. 

BLACKPOOL. -PARK  HOUSE  PRI^ 
VATE  HOTEL,  The  Promenade,  North 
Shore  (adjoining  the  Imperial  Hydro). 
—The  Premier  Boarding  Establishment 
in  the  Town.  Modern  Conveniences. 
Tel.  162. — For  Tariff,  apply  Miss  Danby, 
Manageress. 


BLACKPOOL.-RUSSELL  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— Centrally  Situated  for  all 
Amusements.  Facing  Sea.  Near  Station. 
Every  Comfort.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Terms. — Apply  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
Proprietress. 

SOUTHPORT.-VICTORIA  HOTEL.- 

The  Hotel  par  excellence  of  Southport. 
Palm  Court.  Orchestra.  Facing  Sea 
and  Pier.  Garages.  Pit.  -^  Telegraphic 
Address:  "Victoria,  Southport." — 
W.  F.  Collins,  Manager  (late  of  Gordon 
Hotels,  Ltd.,  London). 

TORQUAY.-WAVERLEY  PRIVATE 
HOTEL. — Beautifully  situated  in  own 
grounds,  facing  south.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  sea  front,  station,  and  town. 
Separate  tables.  Terms  moderate. 
Personal  supervision  of  proprietress, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Turner. 
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THE   illustration    is    from   a   photo    of    Mr. 
Wilfred  Douthttt,  who — being  an  operatic 
singer  —  wanted    lung    development.     As 
you    will    see,    he     has     obtained     it    through 
MAXALDING.     He    can    sustain    a   full   note 
for  70  seconds. 

JUST  as  it  is  possible,  by  MAXALDING,  to  develop  your 
lungs  to  their  natural  capacity,  thus  enabling  you  to 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  fresh  air— one  of  the  three 
elements  of  health — 

SO  it  is  possible,  by  MAXALDING,  to  rid  yourself  of 
Indigestion,  Mai -assimilation,  Rheumatism,  Lack  of 
Will -Power,  Loss  of  Self- Confidence,  Nervous  Debility, 
Weakened  Natural  Functions,  and  Neurasthenia  in  a  period 
of  one  to  three  months. 

By  MAXALDING  you  can  be  cured  of  Constipation,  that 
poisonous  functional  disorder,  within  a  period  of  three  days  to 
one  month.     This  is  guaranteed. 

Men  and  women  who  have  tried  medicines  or  drugs  know 
better  than  anyone  else  that  these  cannot  bring  Health,  and 
the  only  excuse  for  taking  them  has  been  the  lack  of  the 
right  alternative. 

In  MAXALDING  you  have  the  alternative. 

MAXALDING 

means :  more  LIFE  and 
— more  JOY  in  Life. 

MAXALDING  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  Just 
as  you  have  control  of  your  movements  in  conveying  food 
to  your  mouth,  so,  by  MAXALDING,  you  extend  this 
power  of  control  over  the  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  elimination. 

Mr.  M.  Saldo,  who  ha«  evolved  MAXALDING,  has 
created  16  world's  records  for  strenfirth  and  endurance. 

Although  not  a  Physician,  Doctors  send  him  patients  whose 
only  hope  of  a  cure  is  by  MAXALDING.  He  has  been 
practising  privately  for  ten  years,  and  amongst  his  pupils  are 
the  eminent  Dr.  Cathcart,  of  Harley  Street,  the  most  famous 
authority  on  breathing  in  the  world,  who  sends  patients  to 
Mr.  Saldo;  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia;  The 
Grand  Duke  Michael ;  the  Rev.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  etc. 
Mr.  Saldo  is  as  far  ahead  of  ordinary  Physical  Cuiturists 
as  the  Modern  Surgeon  is  of  the  old  "village  sawbones." 
He  invites  you  to  write  to  him  explaining  fully  your  requirements, 
whether  they  be  the  eradication  of  any  functional  disorder, 
the  development  of  a  perfect  body,  the  increase  of  nervous 
energy,  or  the  acquisition  of  great  strength.  Mr.  Saldo  will 
reply  by  leturn,  giving  his  candid  opinion  upon  your  case,  and 
enclosing  a  copy  of  "  MAXALDING." 

If  inquirers  abroad  will  send  full  details  Mr.  Saldo  will  be  able 

to  give  a  definite  guarantee  of  results  when  sending  the  booklet. 

Address  your  letter  to : 

MAXALDING, 

15,  New  Stone  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2,  England. 


You  don't  require 
a  billiard  room 

Billiards  —the  ideal  game  for  long  winter  evenings 
-—can  be  played  in  your  home.  No  matter  what 
size  the  room  is,  there  is  a  Riley  '*  Home " 
Billiard  Table  to  fit  it.  These  tables  are  in 
accurate  proportions  and  give  the  same  scien- 
tific game  as  the  famous  full-size  Riley  Tables. 
Every  table  sent  on  seven  days'  free  trial—  and  you 
play  as  you  pay. 

RILEY'S    "HOME" 
BILLIARD  TABLES. 


To  rest  securely  on  any  dining  table.     Solid 

mahogany,  French-polished,  or  oak,  with  best 

slate  bed,  low  frost-proof  cushions,  crystalate 

balls,  and  all  accessories  included. 

Size  4ft.  4  m.  X  2/t.    4  iff.    £8  1 68.  \      or  in     10/6 

"    \-f^'  ^ ^«-  X  2//J0/«.  £10  lOs.  18       12/6 

„    6//*.  itn.  X  3//.    Mn.  £13  lOs.  >  monthly  16/- 

„    1ft.  4  in.  X  3//.  10/«.  £18  lOs.  \payments1%'- 

„    ^ft.iin.X^ft.   i in.  £25   OsJ        of       30/- 

RILEY'S  "  COMBINE  •• 

Billiard  and  Dining  Tables. 

Handsome  as  a  dining  table  and  perfect  as  a 
Billiard  Table.  SoHd  mahogany,  low  frost- 
proof rubber  cushions,  best  slate  bed,  patent 
automatic  raising  and  lowering  action.  Dining 
table  top  of  highly-polished  mahogany. 
Size  5  //.  4  in.  X  2  Jt-  10  in.    ...    £34  108. 

„    6  ft.  4  in.  X  3  //.    4  in.     ...    £38  lOs. 

,,    7 /t.  i  in.  X  S  ft.  10  in.     ...    £46    08. 

,,    8ft.ii7t.X4  ft.    4  in.     ...    £56    08. 

,,    9  //,  4  in.  X  4  //.  10  in.     ...     £69     08. 

or  in  13  or  20  monthly  instalments. 

Delivered  carriage  paid  to  any  address  within 

one  mile  of  nearest  railway  station  in  United 

Kingdom  at  Riley's  risk. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  list. 

E.  J.  RILEY,  Limited, 

Commercial  Work*,  Accrington.  ^  C^l 

London  Showrooms : —  ^  ^trk^ 

1 47,  Alder«gale  St.,  E  C.  1  , 
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—The  Christinas  Gift  for  Friends  Overseas 

What  more  appropriate  gift  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  than  a  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen  ?  Made  for  a  Hfetime  of  daily  use, 
it  is  everything  that  an  overseas  gift  should  be — 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  kindly  thought  tliat 
prompted  it.  Waterman's  Ideal  is  easy  to 
buy,  small  in  size,  and  is  supplied  in  box  for 
despatching  by  post.  Remember  that  Water- 
man's  Ideal   is  equally  ideal    for  all   at   home. 

No.  12,  **  Regular,"  at  12s.  6d. ;  No.  42,  *' Safety,"  at  17s.6(l.  ; 
No.  52,  ''Self-Filling,"  at  17S.  6cl.  ;  No.  54,  with  extra 
large  nib,  at  22S.  6(1.;  and  No.  58,  **  Self-Filling,"  with 
extra  large  ink  capacity,  at  42s.  6d.  Presentation  Pens  in 
Silver  and  Gold.  Nibs  to  suit  all  hands  (exchanged  gratis 
if   not    right).        Of    Stationers    and    Jewellers    everywhere. 

Write  for  Illustrated  List  to 

L.    G.    Sloan,    Ltd.,    Cheapen  Corrter, 

Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2. 
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PORTREE  TWEEDS 

DIRECT  FROM  LOOM  TO  WEARER 

Manufactured  from    Pure  Wool  in 
the  Historic  Isle  of  Skye. 

(Supplied  to  Her  Majesty  Queen    Mary 
and  His  Majesty  the  late  King  Edward). 

Moderate  in  Price.  Patterns 
Free  on  Application.  ClanTartan 
Rugs  from  50s.  Famed  Portree 
Double  Blankets,  65s.  Write  to-day. 
(W.M..  Dpt  )PORTREE  WOOL  MILL  CO.,  Ltd..   (i  >,- 

INVERNESS.  xijHr; 


1  arm  work  for  Women  demands  correct  attire— Boots  that  keep  feet  dry 
all  day,  Oilskins  and  Sou  -westers  that  defy  wet.  The  Beacon  Booklet 
describes  reliable  land  wear  for  Women. 

BEACON    OILSKINS 

Never  go  sticky  op  Let  in  the  Wet. 

Money  lack  in  full  if  they  fail  to  mti»fv. 
Ihis  Bute  Coat  will  keep  you  dry  and 
comfortable  in  a  solid  week  of  wet.  It 
is  made  of  light,  smooth  Oilskin,  with 
wide, skirt,  Baglan  shoulders,  belt  at 
back,  inner  storm  cuffs,  and  two 
roomy  pockets.  In  black,  light-  QQ  /fi 
weight,  never-sticking  Oilskin,  00/0 
In  Colours,  42/-.  Smart-looking  two- 
colour  Oilskin  Hat,  with  adjustable  brim, 
Bute  quality,  9/6. 

Ladies'     Bubber    Wellingtons,     warm 
lined,  from  21/-. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE 
describing  Oilskins  and  Country  Boots, 
Rubber  Boots,  etc.,  for  Women's  Wear  on 
the  land,  and  for  Men  and  Children  also. 
Send  a  p.c.  for  this  book  of  "Weather  Com- 
fort" to-day  to  BAR  HOURS  LTD.,  /fDv 
20,  Beacon  Buildings  S.  Shields  vt^V 


YOU  CAN  IMPROVE  YOUR  COMPLEXION- 

IBEETHAM'S       V 
a-rola 

Entirely  Removes  and  Prevents  all   ROUGHNESS,  REDNESS,  IRRITA- 
TION.  ffc,  and  renders  tKe  SKIN  DELICATELY  SOFT  and  VELVETY. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  Emollient  Milk  for  the  Skin  ever  produced,  and  for  the  Toilet 

and  Nursery  is  Invaluable.     It  is  delightfully  Refreshing  and  Soothing  if  applied 

after  Motoring,  Cycling,  Tennis,  Golfing,  etc. 

It  is  neither  sticky  nor  greasy,  and  can  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

Bottles  1/6  and  2/6,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

If  your  complexion  be  too  pale,  try  "  LAROLA  ROSE  BLOOM."      It's  lovely !     1/- 

M.  BEETHAM  &  SON,  CHELTENHAM,  ENGLAND. 
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It  isn't  the  shoes'  fault 

You  should  guard  against  it  by  wearing  Wood- 
Milne  Revolving  Heels — no  low  heels  or  high 
repair     bills  ;      they're     a     wonderful     economy. 

WOOD-MILNE 

"SPECIAL." 

REVOLVING  HEELS 

ASK  YOUR   BOOTMAN    TO    FIT  A  PAIR. 
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The  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  Coy. 

120,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 

cordially  invite  inspection  of  their 
Showrooms,  where  a  complete  range  of 
"Ever-Ready"  Electric  Specialities  suit- 
able for  Xmas  presentation  may  be  seen. 

Enquiries  are  solicited  (to  Dept.  E) 
and    will    be    dealt    with    promptly. 


Please  help  to  maintain 
the  many  activities  of 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

for  uplifting  those  who 

have    fallen   in    Life's 

Struggle 

OUR  SOCIAL  AND  EVAN- 
GELISTIC EFFORTS,  including 
branches  for  men  still  serving, 
and  for  Ex- Service  men  needing 
assistance,  also  for  uplifting 
Discharged  Prisoners,  Mission 
Vans  and  Mission  in  Prisons, 
Workhouses  andSlums,Women's 
Hostels  and  Clubs,  etc.,  etc., 
GREATLY    NEED    INCREASED    SUPPORT. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED 


CON  TRIE U  TIONS  [crossed  '* Barclays', a /c  Church 
Army")  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Prebendary 
Carlile,D.  D.,  Church  Army  Headquarters^  Bryanston 
Street^  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  i. 
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CHILPRUFE 

ybp  CHILDREN 

The  mother's  discernment  and  the  physi- 
cian s  experience  place  CHILPRUFE 
at  the  top  of  the  list  for  Children's  wear, 
because  it  is  made  from  the  finest  Pure 
Wool  treated  by  a  secret  process  which 
gives  it  the  softness  of  silky  renders 
it  unshrinkahhy  and  adds  to  the 
natural    durability    of    the    wool    itself. 


Of  all  Drapers  and  Outfitters,  or 
address  of  nearest  shop  on  applica- 
tion.     We   do  not   supply   direct. 


THE  CHILPRUFE 
MNFG.  CO., 
LEICESTER 

(John  A.  Bolton, 
Proprietor). 
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HYPNOTISM 

10,000  Free  Propaganda  Books 

BY    THE 

RAYMONT  INSTITUTE. 

Would  you  care  to  know  the  truth  about  this  subject  ? 
Would  you  like  to  progress  as  much  in  a  few  weeks  as  it 
takes  the  cleverest  of  men  and  women  to  do  in  as  many  years? 
Would  you  like  to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  which 
enables  you  to  do  with  ease  all  that  you  desire,  but  cannot 
accomplish  ?  Would  you  like  to  see  all  your  ambitions 
realised  ?  In  simple  fairness  to  yourself  you  ought  to  do  so. 
Mental  Power  will  soon  be  taught  universally,  because  it 
is  indispensable  to  all  who  mean  to  progress,  for,  shorn  of 
all  exaggeration,  Hypnotism  is  the  greatest  and  the 
strangest  power  on  earth,  and  for  the  first  time  on  record 
an  opportunity  is  given  you  to  acquire  it. 
A  power  which  enables  you  to  develop  any  specially 
desired  capacity  to  improve  your  memory  ;  a  power  which 
enables  you  to  acquire  an  iron  will  and  an  irresistible  force 
of  personality,  and  which  allows  you  to  master  weaknesses, 
temper,  or  faulty  inclinations,  is  worth  acquiring,  and  that 
power  becomes  all  the  more  important  when  you  realise 
that  in  your  dealings  with  others  it  makes  you  the  '*  Upper 
Dog."  Mental  and  Hypnotic  knowledge  means  the  absolute 
certainty  to  be  able  to  gain  a  place  of  command. 
There  are  entertaining  and  curative  possibilities  in 
Hypnotism  which  make  one  gasp  with  surprise,  and  there 
are  miraculous  and  incredible  experiments,  whilst  there 
are  ways  of  applying  Hypnotic  influence  which  completely 
baffle  the  uninuiated  observer. 

THE    MYSTERY  EXPLAINED. 

We  have  published  a  booklet  dealing  fully  with  the  whole 
subject  in  a  concise  and  unbiassed  manner,  and  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
absolutely  free  of  charge  if  you  apply  before  the  edition 
becomes  exhausted.  Those  who  can  afford  and  wish  to 
do  so  may  enclose  ^d.  stamps  for  postage,  etc.,  or  simply 
mention  that  you  are  a  reader  of  7  Ae  IVtndsor  Magazine^ 
and  address  your  letter  to 
The  Secretary,  278,  RAYMONT  INSTITUTE, 
92,     Great     Russell     Street,     London,     W.C.  1. 
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Free 

to  the 

Nerve 

Sufferer 


Just  Lovely! 


This  wonderful  and  helpful  book — written 
by  a  leading  medical  authority — should  be 
in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  suffers  at 
all  from  Nervous  Disorders. 

Tt  tells  of  the  wonderful  Lecithins  and 
Vitamines ;  how  the  Lecithins  are  the 
natural  constituents  of  t\ie  nerves  and 
brain — how  great  anxiety,  excessive  toil, 
malnutrition — all  the  conditions  of  our 
daily  life — exhaust  the  Lecithins  and 
lead  to  Nervous  Debility,  Neurasthenia, 
Anaemia,  etc.j with  their  attendant  evils.  1 1 
tells  the  prominent  part  Vitamines  take  in 
promoting  Nutrition  and  growth,  and  how 


replaces  life's  wastage  in  an  easy,  palatable 
and  natural  way — rebuilds  the  nerve  cen- 
tres— wonderfully  re-invigorates  the  entire 
system — increases  the  vitality ;  effecting 
really  wonderful  results  even  in  the  very 
worst  cases,  because  each  dose  of  Lectona 
contains  three  grains  of  assimilable 
Lecithin  in  conjunction  with  Vitamines. 

A  Copy  Sent  Free 

This  information,  of  such  great  value  to 
thousands  of  nerve  sufferers,  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
who  will  write  his  or 


GUT  ALONG  THE  LINES. 


Please  send  free  of  all 
charge  the  Lectona 
Book,  *'  Our  Over- 
draft on  Nature." 

Name  and  Address: 


her  name  on  the 
attached  coupon  and 
post  it  to 

LECITHIN,  Ltd. 

London  Offices: 
263,  High  Holborn,  W.C.I 


Tke  Lecithins  in  Lectona 
are  manufactured  only 
for  Lectona  by  our  OTvn 
process  and  by  fully 
qualified  Chemists  at 
Lectona  Works ^  Watford. 


Neville's  is  so  cool,  so  soft,  so  smooth — 
such  a  perfect,  delightful  vanishing  cream, 
and  it  is  contained  in  such  beautiful  pots. 

You  will  know  the  genuine  cream  by  these 
wonderful  Stafford  Ware  Pots.  In  their 
quaint  designs  and  beautiful  colouring  any 
and  all  of  them  just  want  one  place — your 
toilet  table. 

Once  there,  the  delicate  properties  of  their 
contents— the  wonderful  Neville  triple-dis- 
tilled Eau-de-Cologne,  so  skilfully  blended 
with  the  purest  of  skin  emollients — will  so 
freshen,  rejuvenate,  and  soften  the  face,  the 
hands,  the  arms,  and  the  neck,  that  never- 
more will  you  be  without  it. 

But  it  must  be  the  genuine  Neville 
in  the  real  Stafford   Ware  Pot. 

Say  to  your  Chemist — 

THE    GENUINE 

NEV1LLE*S 

Eau  de  Cologne 

CBEM 

A 


U 


(Vanishing) 

1/3.   1/6,  3/-.  and  5/-  the  pot. 


fp  face  bfLck  of  Plate. 
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MILKMAID 


Cafe  au  Lait 

Leaves   no   ^^  grounds'^    for   complaint, 

Chfe  au  Lait  is  so  invigorating  and  sustaining,  so 
delicate  in  aroma  and  perfect  in  purity,  that  you  simply 
must  '  drain  the  cup."  Always  start  and  end  the  day 
with  a  cup  of    Cafe    au    Lait.      Good    and  economical. 

Packed  ly  Nestle* s  and  sold  everywhere. 
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